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This  store  has  grown  up  with  the  city;  the  progress  of 
the  city  has  been  marked  on  the  store. 

As  it  has  always  been  the  most  satisfactory  trading  place 
in  Portland,  so  it  is  today*  Its  stocks  are  the  most  complete, 
and  its  qualities  thoroughly  dependable.  The  lines  we  offer 
now  include 

Dry  Goods,    Millinery,    Ladies'  and  Children's  Shoes, 
Ladies'  Suits  and  Wraps,  Men's  Furnishings, 
Crockery,  Rugs  and  Curtains. 
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OPPKE  OP  THE  GRAND  SECRETARY, 

Native  Sons  of  Oregon, 

420  Commercial  5lock. 


Portlatid,  Oregon,  Feb.  2^d,  i8gg. 
To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  by  ojficial  action  of  the  Grand  Cabin  of 
the  Native  Sons  of  Oregon,  the  "  Oregon  Native  Son,"  a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Native  Son  Publishing  Company,  has  been  made  the  duly 
accredited  official  organ  of  the  order. 

'  We  trust  that  all  Pioneers,  Native  Sons,  and  citizens  generally,  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  Oregon,  vcill  assist  the  publishers  of  this  publication 
in  their  commendable  efforts. 

The  magaiine  will  be  strictly  non-political,  devoted  to  pioneer  history, 
the  resources  and  industries  of  the  State,  and  other  articles  of  interest, 
from  the  pens  of  prominent  writers. 

Very  truly, 

EUGENE  D.  IVHlTE, 

Grand  Secretin. 
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This  organization  is  now  on  a  perma- 
nent footing  in  the  state,  and  its  creation 
should  mark  a  new  era  for  good  in  its 
future.  Former  attempts  to  organize 
were  purely  experimental  and  failed  ut- 
terly. 

The  officers  of  the  Grand  Cabin  are  at 
present  as  follows: 

John  C.  Leasure  Grand  President 

J.  D.  Lee  Grand  1st  Vice-President 

F.  M.  Robinson  Grand  2d  Vice-President 

Eugene  D.  White  Grand  Secretary 

H.  C.  Wortman  Grand  Treasurer 

B.  B.  Beekman  Grand  Orator 

John  W.  Minto  Grand  Marshal 

C.  T.  Belcher  Grand  Inside  Sentinel 

Claude  Strahan  Grand  Outside  Sentinel 

Ralph  W.  Hon  Grand  Trustee 

E.  H.  Thornton  Grand  Trustee 

Arthur  L.  Frazer  Grand  Trustee 

R,  R.  Duniway  Grand  Trustee 

Ralph  E.  Moody  .Grand  Trustee 

Sol.  Blumauer  Grand  Trustee 

A.  P.  Armstrong  Grand  Trustee 

Fred  H.  Say  lor  Grand  Librarian 

The  various  Cabins  instituted  are 
strong,  active  and  earnest  in  their  work, 
and  whenever  and  wherever  the  standard 
of  the  order  is  raised  the  most 
prominently  known  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  state  respond 
to  the  call.  That  the  order  should 
now  number  several  hundred  of  Ore- 
peon's  representative  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  many  of  whom  are 
high  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  men 
descended  from  that  nol)le  stock  that  in 
l>uilding  for  the  future  for  their  .sons  and 
dauc^diters  "builded  better  than  they 
knew,"  is  somewliat  remarkable,  consid- 
 if  lin- 


been  done  and  the  great  amount  of  detail 
and  routine  work  preliminary^  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  of  the  order 
upon  a  general  working  basis. 

This  is  a  far  better  showing  to  this 
date — a  little  over  eight  months — ^than 
was  made  by  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West  of  California,  when  at  the 
close  of  the  second  year  of  their  organiza- 
tion that  order  only  numbered  122  mem- 
bers. The  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West  now  have  a  membership  of  over 
10,000,  possess  a  home  of  their  own,  a 
magnificent  stone  and  brick  building  in 
the  heart  of  San  Francisco,  with  a  com- 
plete library  of  choice  literature,  a  mu- 
seum of  California  relics  and  antiquities, 
special  rooms  for  the  use  of  Pioneers' 
Native  Daughters,  and  with  ample  ex- 
chequers in  subordinate  bodies  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  $12,000  each.  The  Cali- 
fornia organization  looks  after  its  mem- 
bers in  sickness  or  adversity,  and  is  the 
coadjutor  and  conser\'ator  of  California's 
prosperity.  It  aims  to  build  up  Califor- 
nia and  to  advance  the  intere^sts  of  her 
people  regardless  of  caste  or  condition. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  so  long  as  the 
order  is  strictly  non-political  and  non- 
sectarian.  Such  is  the  Native  S<:>ns  of 
Orcg<^n.  It  has  no  politics  and  no  re- 
hgious  creed.  It  lias  its  standard  of 
morals,  of  course,  by  which  each  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  its  ranks  is  weighed 
and  measured.  If  he  falls  short  of  this 
standard  his  application  is  rejected. 
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That  the  Native  Sons  of  Oreg"on  can 
and  will  become  a  power  for  the  advance- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  mental,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical  forces  of  its 
members  and  a  potent  factor  in  the  pro- 
motion of  our  state's  welfare  goes  with- 
out saying,  and  needs  no  further  guar- 
antee  than  the  proclamation  of  its  plat- 
form: 

First — To  preserve  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  state  and  its  early  settle- 
ment. 

Second — To  perpetuate  the  names  and 
memories  of  its  pioneers. 

Third — To  uphold  and  encourage  our 
home  industries  and  institutions. 

Fourth — To  help,  aid  and  assist  each 
other  as  members  of  the  organization 
reasonably  and  consistently. 

These  are  the  purposes  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  Oregon,  pure  and  simple,  with- 
out collateral  motives  and  with  no  "axes 
to  grind." 

In  pursuance  of  these  objects  every 
native-born  adult  in  Oregon,  male  and 
female,  and  every  pioneer  as  well,  should 
strive  with  uncompromising  vig'or  to 
build  up  the  order  and  make  it  one  to  be 
proud  of  in  generations  to  come. 

A  suitable  home  will  be  erected,  an 
extensive  and  well-equipped  library  will 
be  created  and  a  comprehensive  museum 
establishe<l  of  Oregon  relics  and  objects 
of  historic  value,  of  materials  relating  to 
Oregon's  products  and  resources,  a 
standing  exposition  as  it  were,  carefully 
cared  tor  and  kept  up  by  Oregon's  Native 
Sons. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
native-born  sons  oi  this  state  nunil)cr 
fully  20.000.  With  one-half  tliis  num- 
ber or  one-fourth  even  rei^rosented  in 
the  order,  what  a  jxnvcr  it  could  be  made 
f<-)r  the  promotion  of  our  state's  prosper- 
ity. With  strong  Cabins  in  each  town  of 
Ori"T,)ti   workiiu--  in  harnjonv  with  ea<'li 


other  in  the  direction  of  a  community  of 
interests,  forming  a  strong  coalition  with 
a  conmion  purpose  in  view,  the  people 
of  our  state  could  be  brought  into  closer 
touch  with  each  otlier  and  made  to  feel 
more  than  ever  before  that  "in  union 
there  is  strength."  All  jealousies  and 
sectional  prejudices  would  be  cleared 
away;  there  would  be  no  middle,  but  a 
common  ground,  where  we  could  amal- 
gamate our  aims,  our  ideas,  our  opinions, 
our  hopes  and  desires  upon  lines  of  mu- 
tual benefit,  and  advance- the  weal  of  our 
native  soil  as  it  never  was  done  before  by 
all  other  influences  combined. 

The  official  organ  of  the  order,  "Na- 
tive Son,"  the  first  publication  of  its  kind 
to  appear  in  Oregon,  wall  give  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  the  growth  of  the  or- 
der. Its  objects  are  noteworthy  and 
laudable,  as  its  enterprise  unaided  and 
alone  is  truly  commendable.  Its  single 
purpose  will  be  to  assist  the  order  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  Oregon  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  state  and  her  citizens 
regardless  of  political  caste  or  religious 
beliefs,  and  therefore  it  should  be  sup- 
ported by  not  only  members  of  the  order, 
but  bv  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
the  interests  of  the  state,  and  therefore 
of  home  and  family,  at  heart. 

On  the  13th  day  of  June  the  first  an- 
nual grand  assembly  and  reunion  of  Na- 
tive Sons  will  take  place  in  Portland. 
It  is'  fervently  hoped  that  upon  that  to  be 
memoral)le  occasion  a  full  representation 
mav  be  had  of  Native  Sons  fn^n  every 
part  of  the  state:  that  each  Cabin  will 
l)e  largelv  represented  by  the  presence 
of  its  nieinbcrs,  and  tlial  in  addition  to 
the  magnificent  bra^s  band  that  will  be 
provided  on  that  occasion  l)y  Aber- 
nethv's  (,'abin  .\'o.  [,  each  Ca1)in  tlirough- 
ont  tlie  state  will  be  accompanied  by  its 
local  band.  There  is  anii)le  time  to  or- 
ganize \oc'a\  Cabins  and  prei)are  to  join 
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in  celebrating  the  approaching  event, 
which  will  be  one  to  be  remembered 
while  life  lasts  and  which  will  pass  into 
history  as  the  lirst  annual  grand  assem- 
bly of  Native  Sons  of  Oregon  held  in 
the  state.  The  cost  of  organization  has 
by  a.  recent  order  of  the  Grand  Bod\ 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so  that  no 
reputable  native  son  is  now  precluded 
from  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of 
becoming  a  member  of  the  order  by  the 
cost.  ^\ny  information  desired  as  to 
necessary  procedure  in  organizing  will  be 
furnished  on  application  to  the  Grand 
Secretary.  Grand  officers  stand  ready  to 
visit  any  town  in  Oregon  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  Cabins  and  installing  their 
officers  whenever  they  are  ready  to  be 
formed.  Special  rates  of  transportation 
will  be  made  to  all  Cabins  (and  to  mem- 
bers thereof)  formed  and  instituted  prior 


to  June  13,  1899,  and  as  much  special 
accommodation  provided  for  members 
attending  the  grand  assembly  as  found 
practicable  by  officers  and  members  of 
the  Grand  and  Abernethy's  Cabins  at 
that  time. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Native 
Sons  that  they  join  with  the  Pioneer^ 
Association  in  the  celebration  of  ''Pio- 
neer day,''  June  15,  doing  all  they  can  to 
assist  in  making  the  occasion  one  of 
pleasure  to  those  builders  of  Oregon. 
The  Grand  Cabin  will  move  in  the  mat- 
ter and  notify  su1.)ordinate  Cabins  in  due 
season,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
show  our  pioneer  fathers  and  mothers 
that  their  sons  and  daughters  not  only 
love  and  honor  them,  but  are  also  solic- 
itous that  their  annual  gathering  should 
be  one  full  of  cheer  and  sunsliine. 

EUGENE  D.  WHITE. 


«  *  * 
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Oregon,  thou  peerless  kingdom. 

Dwelling  by  the  sunset  sea. 
Matchless  in  thy  worth  and  greatness, 

Deathless  shall  thy  glory  be. 
Set  with  hills  of  genilike  beauty, 

Wash'd  by  ocean's  restless  tide. 
Studded  thick  with  wealth  of  forest: 

Treasures  rich  in  thee  abide. 

Loyal  sons  and  daughters  love  thee. 

Oregon.  O!  Oregon. 
Naught  in  honor  place  above  thee, 

Oregon.  O!  Oregon. 

Reaching  upward  to  the  clnudland. 

Miglity  niountain>  ri->c  -uhlinie: 
Crowti'd  with  diadem  re-pUii(knt. 

Tow'ring  through  the  ycar<  of  time. 
Lordly  rivers  r(dl  in  gr  nKK  nr, 
Coursing  onward  to  th.e  seas; 
Fertile  prairies  laugh  with  harvests: 
ibundant  ben'  1  the  tree 


Loyal  sons  and  daughters  love  thee, 

Oregon,  O!  Oregon. 
Naught  in  honor  place  above  thee. 

Oregon.  O!  Oregon. 


Pioneers  of  bravest  spirit. 

Led  by  Him  who  dwells  on  high. 
Won  for  us  this  land  of  plenty. 

Fruitful  fields  and  blue>t  sky. 
While  the  sun  shines  on  in  splendor. 

While  the  stars  gleam  from  ubove. 
Shall  we.  Oregon,  the  peerless. 

Thee  above  all  others  love. 


Loyal  sons  and  danghters  love  the 

Oregon.  ()!  Oregon. 
Naught  in  honor  place  above  thee. 

Oreuon.  O!  Oregon 


]\\-  W.  C.  K  intner.  D.  D. 
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OREGON  PIONEER  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  was 
organized  at  Butteville,  October  i8, 
1873.  A  reading  of  its  constitution  re- 
veals that  its  objects  are  "to  collect  from 
living  witnesses  such  facts  relating  to  the 
pioneers  and  histor}-  of  the  territory  of 
Oregon  as  the  association  may  deem 
worthy  of  preser\-ation,  and  to  promote 
social  intercourse  among  its  members/' 
and  to  "cultivate  the  friendship  of  those 
who  had  met  on  a  common  ground  of 
interest  in  shaping  the  history  of  the 
state."  All  comers  to  original  Oregon 
prior  to  Februar}'  14,  1859,  are  eligible 
to  membership. 

The  annual  meetings  have  been  held 
in  various  portions  of  the  state,  though 
the  greater  number  and  nearly  all  of  the 
later  ones  have  been  convened  in  Port- 
land. The  revenue  has  been  derived 
through  fees  for  membership,  dues  and 
donations.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  the 
number  of  pioneers  has  been  growing 
less  and  less,  and  the  decrease  kept  re- 
ducing the  membership  fees  and  the  dues; 
in  consequence,  greater  donations  were 
required.  Fortunately  for  the  associa- 
tion it  had  among  its  membership  such 
citizens  as  \Vm.  S.  Ladd,  Henry  W. 
Corbett.  Henr}^  Failing  and  C  H.  Lewis, 
some  one  of  whom  having  been  for  years 
past  an  officer  of  the  association.  They 
would  find  out  from  the  secretar\'  the 
amount  required  in  excess  of  member- 
ship and  dues  receipts,  which  was  always 
over  S500;  then  they  would  each  donate 
a  hundred  dollars  toward  making 
up  the  deficit  and  sec  that  the  remainder 
was  collected  from  the  other  many  who 
saw  fit  to  lend  their  assistance.  For  fif- 
teen years — Sioo  each — have  these  four 
pioneers  so  munificentlv,  though  quietly, 


tion.  All  of  them,  except  Mr.  Corbett, 
have  within  a  short  time  made  their  last 
remove — a.  transition  from  an  existence 
where  trials  abound  to  one  of  full  joy  in 
the  life  beyond.  As  the  news  of  their 
decease  went  forth,  their  associate  pio- 
neers wore  the  face  of  gloom,  and  from 
each  heart  came  an  involuntary  and  ear- 
nest "Rest  in  peace."  Since  the  decease 
of  those  named  their  children  have  joined 
Mr.  Corbett,  as  their  fathers  would  have 
done,  in  continuance  of  the  donations 
made  subsequently. 

[The  present  secretary'  of  the  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Geo.  H.  Himes,  has  filled  such 
position  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 
Upon  his  shoulders  has  fallen  the  greater 
portion  of  the  detail  work  of  making  each 
annual  gathering  a  success,  one  which 
would  be  an  hour  for  long  remem- 
brance by  those  in  attendance.  His 
services,  though  laborious,  have  been 
given  fully  and  without  salary.  He  has 
for  years  made  it  a  business  to  collect 
all  data  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Ore- 
gon that  he  could  get  hold  of  in  order  to 
preserve  the  deeds  of  our  pioneer  fathers 
and  mothers  for  coming  time;  their  rem- 
iniscenses  "the  plains  across";  their  bat- 
tles with  the  savages  and  other  matters 
incident  to  the  early  struggles  to  become 
what  we  are  now — Oregon  the  great. 
This  information  will  be  placed  with  the 
Historical  Society  and  the  benefits 
thereby  will  be  of  great  value. — F.  H.  S.] 

June  15  of  each  year  was  fixed  as  Pic - 
neer  day,  and  was  so  selected  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  late  Governor  S.  F.  Chad- 
wick.  Such  date  commemorates  the 
date  of  the  treaty  made  in  1846  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  es- 
tablishing   the    forty-ninth    parallel  of 
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this  country  and  Canada,  an  epoch  which 
marks  the  triumphs  of  the  Oregon  pio- 
neer in  the  contest  for  the  three  great 
states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho, 
a  controversy  which  began  in  1818  and 
continued  for  twenty-eight  years.  It  is 
a  matter  of  regret  that  the  anti-expan- 
sionists of  this  period  are  not  on  earth  so 
as  to  look  upon  their  ''barren  waste"  and 
note  the  ''blossoming  as  the  rose"  on 
every'  hand. 

No  parallel  is  found  in  all  the  history 
of  mankind  to  the  record  of  these  state 
builders.  No  movement  like  this  has 
been  chronicled  since  the  going  forth 
of  our  first  parents  from  the  garden  of 
Eden.  The  writings  of  the  historian 
concerning  the  migratory  movements  of 
man  state  that  peoples  marched  in  large 
numbers;  that  they  first  buihled  cities 
and  improved  the  adjoining  lands  after- 
wards. This  was  not  the  case  with  the 
pioneer  to  Oregon;  peoples  before  made 
a  gradual  move  w^ith  no  complete  separa- 
tion from  civilization  and  friends,  their 
joumeys  invohing  no  great  distance  of 
travel.  But  with  them  the  usages  of  the 
past  were  no  index  to  their  guidance; 
they  had  heard  of  a  new  countr}',  to  reach 
which  over  2,000  miles  must  be  traveled; 
over  unmarked  plains  and  rugged  moun- 
tains; a  countrv-  uninhabited  except  by 
wild  beasts  and  wilder  savages. 

Each  little  company  severed  the  ties 
which  bound  it  to  loved  ones  and 
friends,  for  they  knew  not  how  long  it 
v\x)uld  be:  abandoning  home  comforts, 
institutions  of  learning,  and  the  marts  of 
trade,  and  with  firm  resolve  set  their  faces 
westward  to  reach  a  region  whose  loca- 
tion, advantages  and  possibilities  were 
but  little  known.  To  exile  themselves 
across  such  a  wide  and  dangerous  ex- 
panse called  for  a  faith  most  sublime,  a 
heroism  sterling,  and  a  s])irit  daring  even 


The  undertaking  schooled  them  in  les- 
sons, of  forbearance,  energy  and  leader- 
ship never  to  be  forgotten,  and  where 
they  fixed  their  roof-tree  and  set-up  a 
hearthstone,  their  neighbors  found  a 
latch-string  hanging  on  the  outside  of 
the  door.  From  a  few  at  first,  then  to 
less  than  50,000  in  1859,  when  statehood 
was  inaugurated;  from  thence  to  over 
350,000  at  present;  yet  from  out  of  that 
pioneer  band  has  come  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  merchant  princes,  bankers  and 
men  and  women  in  every  profession  and 
trade  in  our  midst.  During  all  the  years 
of  changing  scenes,  the  stability,  business 
capacity  and  statesmanship  of  the  pioneer 
men  and  their  sons  have  been  excelled 
only  by  the  self-sacrifice,  unfailing  devo- 
tion and  spotless  purity  of  character  of 
their  wives  and  daughters.  In  the  suc- 
cessive steps  from  wilderness  to  empire, 
incidents  are  extremely  rare  where  a  trust 
has  been  betrayed  by  these  pioneers  of 
Oregon.  A  number  of  them  have  held 
hisfhest  offices  of  the  nation;  in  the  cabi- 
net,  diplomatic,  and  have  graced  the  halls 
of  congress,  and  have  administered  the 
foremost  stations  within  the  gift  of  not 
only  our  own  state,  but  in  those  of  oth- 
ers. Of  our  fourteen  governors,  all  but 
three  were  pioneers;  of  these  three,  one 
is  a  Native  Son,  and  two  are  worthy  of 
honorary  membership  by  long  residence 
and  faithful  services  as  citizens  in  their 
adopted  state.  Of  that  band  one  has 
honorably  discharged  the  duties  of  at- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  two 
have  l)een  ministers  to  foreign  countries, 
one  became  an  advisor  to  a  king,  an- 
other the  e<litor  of  a  groat  daily:  while 
two  others  have  l)ecn  aj)j)ointed  judi^es 
of  the  United  States  court,  the  survivor 
still  holding  that  exalted  i)ositi()n:  one 
was  govern(^r  of  California,  another  of 
L'tah,  two  of  Idaho,  one  of  Alaska,  and 
-      Washinirton.    Of  the  fifteen  sena- 
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tors,  all  but  three  were  pioneers;  of  the 
three,  two  of  them  have  been  here  so 
long  and  have  been  so  prominently 
identified  with  the  jstate's  political  his- 
tory that  they  may  be  well  included  in 
the, list;  and  the  third  is  a  Native  Son. 
Of  the  nineteen  representatives  to  con- 
gress, seventeen  of  them  came  here  be- 
fore 1859,  and  another  is  a  Native  Son. 
In  the  field  of  caricature  a  Native  Son  is 
the  leader  of  the  w^orld;  in  that  of  rhyme, 
three  have  become  famous — two  were 
pioneers,  the  other  a  Native  Son.  Some 
of  our  pioneer  mothers  and  daughters,  to 
the  manor  born,  are  known  as  writers  of 
history,  fiction,  poetrv',  in  the  lecture 
field,  as  journalists,  on  the  stage,  and 
various  other  honorable  avocations,  in  all 
of  w^hich  they  have  acquitted  themselves 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  honor  to 
the  state. 


Whatever  Oregon  is  today  is  the  work 
of  the  pioneers.  Whatsoever  things  are 
here  beholden  of  learning,  advancement 
and  of  domestic  or  public  worth,  are  ow- 
ing to  them.  If  our  work  shall  speedily 
be  forgotten,  dieirs  is  safe  from  the  touch 
of  time.  The  present  and  the  future  can- 
not forget  them,  for,  even  to  the  farthest 
generations,  the  evidences  of  their  lives 
and  the  munificent  fruits  of  their  labors 
shall  be  before  the  beholder. 

The  circuit  of  the  earth  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  descendants  of  Japheth 
traveling  westward  to  a  meeting  with 
those  of  Shem  who  departed  to  the  east- 
w?ard.  No  more  shall  the  pioneer  blaze 
the  way  for  the  palace-car  which  now 
wheels  in  glittering  splendor  over  the 
once  wild  and  trackless  expanse  between 
their  starting-place  and.  their  point  of 
greeting  in  later  hours. 

GEO.  H.  HIMES. 


FIRST  NATIVE  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  OREGON,  BORN  OF 
AMERICAN  PARENTS. 


Alice  C.  Whitman,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Marcus  Whitman.  Honi 
March  14,  1837.  Drowned  June  22, 
1838,  in  the  W^alla  Walla  river.  tier 
birth  antedates  that  of  any  other  white 
child  born  west  of  the  Rockies. 

Jason  Lee  White,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Elijah  White.  Born  July  22,  1837. 
Drowned  August  23,  1838,  in  the  Colum- 
bia, at  the  lower  cascades. 

Joseph  Ik'crs,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alanson  Decrs.  Bom  September  15, 
1837.    Died  when  a1x)Ut  3  years  of  age. 

Eliza  Spalding,  daughter  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs,  H.  H.  Spalding.  I'.orn  Novembe. 
10,  1837.    Is  a  survivor  of  the  Whitman 


such  time.  W^as  married  to  Mr.  Andrew- 
Warren.    Lives  at  Waterville,  Wash. 

  Lee,  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jason 

Lee,  nee  Annie  M.  Pitman.  Born  June 
6,  1838.  Lived  ro  days.  His  mother 
died  the  day  following  his  death,  and  botli 
are  buried  in  the  same  grave,  the  first  to 
be  dug  in  Oregon  for  the  reception  of 
a  white  mother.  The  parents  of  tliis  na- 
tive son  were  the  first  white  people  to  l)e 
marricfl  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Cyrus  Walker,  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Elkanah  Walker.  Born  December  7. 
1838.    Live<  at  Albany. 

J.  H.  D.  Cray,  son  of  lion.  Wni.  H. 
and  Mrs.  Cray.  B.orn  March  20,  1830. 
Lives  at  Astoria. 
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INDIAN  WAR  VETERANS. 


The  above  association  was  established 
at  the  state  fair  grounds  on  September 
25,  1885,  by  veterans  who  participated  in 
the  Indian  wars  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
which  were  fought  prior  to  i860.  The 
objects  of  the  association  are  "to  keep 
alive  the  memories  of  the  trials  of  pio- 
neer life,  to  encourage  friendship  and 
benevolence  among  those  who  have  acted 
as  the  vangTiard  of  civilization,  to  trans- 
mit a  true  history  of  the  Indian  wars  of 
the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  to  impress 
ourselves  and  our  posterity  wnth  that  true 
patriotism  which  protects  our  homes 
from  all  evils,  both  by  w^r  and  peace." 

•The  organization  took  upon  itself  the 
honors  of  a  grand  body,  and  began  the 
work  of  organizing  Subordinate  Camps 
with  very  flattering  results.  The  pro- 
posed history  has  in  past  been  collected 
and  published  in  book  form,  and  succeed- 
ing volumes,  corrections  or  additions 
may  be  looked  for. 

Oregon,  in  its  infancy,  was  baptized  in 
the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  Three  In- 
dian wars,  with  nunierous  Indian  out- 
breaks, make  a  part  of  its  history.  No 
one  without  experience  can  understand 
the  appalling  frightfulness  of  such  wars. 
Terror  becomes  universal.  Every  bush 
is  thought  to  be  the  hiding-place  for  an 
Indian.  His  movements  are  known  to 
be  stealthy  and  sudden — and  to  torture 
and  murder  those  who  fall  into  his 
hands,  witliout  regard  to  age  or  sex,  is  his 
known  mode  of  warfare.  Many  brave 
men  laid  down  their  lives  in  these  wars, 
and  many  mothers,  with  their  little  ones, 
were  butchered  by  the  relentless  foe. 

In  civilized  warfare  the  soldier  realizes 
that  the  eyes  of  his  countr\inen  arc 
watching  his  evcr>'  act,  the  pomp  and 


of  patriotism  and  urge  him  on  to -deeds 
of  valor  and  feats  of  prowess;  if  he  goes 
down  he  knows  that  an  honored  sepul- 
cher  will  receive  his  remains,  and  that  a 
grateful  nation  will  perpetuate  his  name 
and  memory.  Not  so  with  the  pioneer 
who  made  a  fortress  of  his  log  cabin,  and. 
leaving  the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  the 
mother  of  his  children  to  guard  home 
and  family,  went  forth  to  meet  a 
savage  foe,  unknown  to  civilization  and 
law;  no  bugle  sound  or  martial  strain 
led  him  on,  but  often  alone  or  in  small 
bands  he  was  compelled  to  seek  the  lurk- 
ing foe. 

Of  such  as  these  are  the  men  who 
formed  the  Association  of  Indian  War 
Veterans  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 
Such  were  the  brave  men  who  protected 
the  early  settlements  with  their  blood, 
their  treasures  and  their  lives.  In  our 
homes  for  disabled  soldiers  the  govern- 
ment pays  $roo  per  year  for  all  honorably 
discharged  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  and 
civil  wars  who  are  members  of  these 
homes,  but  nothing  for  equally  as  deserv- 
ing veterans  of  our  Indian  wars.  Uncle 
Sam  has  dealt  justly  and  liberally  with 
those  who  have  defended  the  flag  against 
civilized  and  human  foes,  then  why  not 
give  some  consideration  to  those  who 
performed  a  similar  service  against  a  sav- 
age and  inhuman  foe.  lliere  has  been 
absolutely  no  assistance  rendered  those 
veterans  who  welded  the  link  which 
unites  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic  under 
one  coivstitution  and  one  flag. 

The  sublime  courage  and  patriotism 
v\"hich  impelled  these  veterans  fonvard 
wlien  duty  called  is  indicated  1  y  tlicir  pa- 
tient waiting  for  the  long-delayed  jushce 
due  them  at  the  hands  of  the  government. 
The  voice  of  Gen.  John  E.  Wool,  of  the 
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regular  army,  in  misrepresentation  of 
these  volunteers,  and  the  lethargy  of  in- 
terest shown  by  the  lawmakers  at  the  na- 
tional capital,  the  red  tape  and  halo  of 
sainthood  the  war  department  throws 
around  an  officer,  all  tended  to  weight 
the  scales  of  justice  against  the  truth  and 
the  deserving  veteran.  Like  many  of 
these  veterans,  he  saw  fit  to  contemn  and 
scorn.  Gen.  Wool  sleeps  in  the  silent 
tomb,  but  the  time  will  come,  in  the  prov- 


idence of  God,  when  their  names  will, 
though  humble  volunteers,  stand  higher 
than  his  on  the  honorable  roll  of  history, 
and  when  the  record  of  their  lives  .and 
sufiferings  will  be  a  source  for  all  who 
love  liberty  and  their  countr}^  to  exclaim, 
"As  brave  as  the  brave,  and  worthy  as 
the  most  worthy."  Columbia  can  well 
take  up  the  echo  and  acknowledge  it  too 
late  to  right  a  glaring  wrong. 

T.  A.  WOOD. 


*  ^  * 

TROUBLE. 


Gov.  Geo.  L.  Curr\\ 

With  aching  hearts  we  strive  to  bear  our  trouble, 

Though  some  surrender  to  the  killing  pain; 
Life's  har\^est-fields  are  full  of  wounding  stubble. 
To  prove  the  goodness  of  the  gathered  gra  in. 
With  aching  hearts  we  struggle  on  in  sorrow, 

Seeking  some  comfort  in  our  sorest  need; 
The  dismal  day  may  have  a  bright  tomorrow, 
And  all  our  troubles  be  as  "precious  seed." 
As  precious  seed  within  the  heart's  recesses. 

To  germinate  and  grow  to  fruitage  rare, 
Of  patience,  love,  hope,  faith  and  all  that  blesses. 

And  forms  the  burden  of  our  daily  prayer. 
With  aching  heart  we  cling  to  heaven's  evangels. 

The  beautiful,  the  good,  the  true,  the  pure, 
Communing  with  us  always  like  good  angels. 

To  help  us  in  the  suffering  we  endure. 
Indeed,  to  suffer  and  sustain  afflictions 

Is  the  experience  which  wc  all  acquire; 
Our  tribulations  are  the  harsh  restrictions 
To  consummations  we  so  much  desire. 
With  aching  hearts  life's  battle  sUW  maintaining, 
The  pain,  the  grief,  and  death  we  c<^mprclieiid, 
As  issues  we  accept  without  complaining. 

So  weary  arc  we  for  the  end. 
Alas!  so  weary,  longing  for  the  ending, 

For  that  refreshing  rest— that  precious  peace. 
That  common  lieritage,  past  comprehen(hng. 
When  all  the  heart-aches  shall  forever  cease. 
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WHY  THE  INDIAN  FEARS  GOLDEN  HAIR. 


A  LEGEND. 


A  frequent  vis- 
itor to  the  cabins 
of  the  pioneers 
of  Oregon  was 
an  old  Indian 
bowed  with  the 
weight  of  many 
winters,  and  so 
little  given  to  in- 
tercourse with 
his  people  that 
he  \vas  consid- 
ered harmless  by 
M  his  entertainers. 
*^  Occasionally, 
^  while  on  his 
round  of  visita- 
tion  for  provis- 
ions,  he  could  be 
induced  to  spealc 
of  his  race;  but 
of  their  folk  lore 
not  a  word 
would  he  say 
until  he  saw  one  day  what  he  believed  to 
be  an  apparition  from  the  legened  past. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  settlers  of 
the  ''district  of  Champoeg,"  upon  whom 
the  Indian  sometimes  called  for  charity, 
had  a  daughter  blessed  with  long,  lux- 
uriant, golden  hair:  few  there  were  so 
endowed  among  the  pioneers,  and  she 
was  the  first  the  old  Indian  had  looked 
upon.  As  she  stq^ped  out  upon  the 
sward  in  front  of  the  cabin,  a  look  of 
consternation  came  over  the  face  of  the 
Indian,  and  for  a  moment  his  hunger  was 
f<»rgf)ttcn,  and  su{)planted  by  a  desire  to 
propitiate  tlie  will  of  the  spirit  he  be- 
lieved her  to  be — W'ah-se-ak-li.  tlie  sor- 
ceress; and.  with  as  rapid  and  active  a 
'lance  as  his  ap'ed  limbs  could  perfonn, 
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accompanied  by  a  low  and  weird  chant, 
began  to  circle  around  her.  It  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  young  lady  to  think  of 
evil,  and  that  "the  devil"  had  become 
possessed  of  the  Indian;  and  she  hur- 
riedly fled  within  the  cabin  for  safety. 
The  commotion  brought  the  practical 
mother  upon  the  scene,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  Indian's  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct, induced  him  to  relate  some  ''society 
happenings"  antedating  the  advent  of 
the  paleface. 

His  story  w^as  to  the  efYect  that  in  the 
long,  long  ago,  or  "Wee-tee-tash"  age. 
the  earth  was  peopled  by  beings  possess- 
ing the  powers  known  to  the  mythologi- 
cal deities  of  the  ancients.  The  greatest 
of  these  gods  was  Speelyia,  and  to  him 
was  attributed  the  creation  of  the  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  so  captivated  him  by 
her  graces  that  he  took  her  to  wife,  the 
result  of  the  union  being  two  sons. 
These,  after  arriving  at  man's  estate,  be- 
came enamored  of  the  same  woman,  the 
goddess  referred  to. 

The  elder  of  the  sons  was  proud,  cold 
and  cruel,  his  highest  aspiration  being  to 
lead  his  fellows  upon  the  warpath  against 
the  people  of  neighboring  nations;  ever 
fomenting  trouble,  where  Speelyia  en- 
deavored to  plant  the  seed  of  amity  and 
good-will. 

The  younger  lived  a  life  of  ease  by 
captivating  his  listeners  through  his  suav- 
itv  of  manners,  coui)le(l  with  songs  of 
praise  of  their  prowe>s,  virtues  and  what 
joy  the  future  had  in  store  for  them. 

As  each  in  their  turn  pressed  his  suit,  it 
was  in  keeping  with  the  bi-nt  of  his  mind. 
One  related  the  heroisms  of  the  warri<jr. 
the  perils  of  successful  chase;  yea.  how 
he  would  the  very  gods  defy.    As  lus 
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flow  of  langnade  portrayed  martial  ac- 
tion, the  flash  of  fire  in  his  listener's  eye 
seemed  to  kindle  for  the  fray;  the  look  of 
determination,  and  the  hand  almost  ready 
to  clasp  the  arm  of  the  speaker,  would 
indicate  that  braver}-  had  won  the  cause. 
But  no;  her  changeful  mood  would  make 
her  bid  him  wait,  and,  with  fleetness  of 
foot,  she  was  soon  far  up  the  mountain- 
side, turning  only  to  smile  on  the  dis- 
concerted lover,  and  then  she  is  lost  to 
view  behind  the  rugged  cliffs.  In  her 
look  at  vanishing  the  warrior  believed 
he  saw  cause  for  the  picturing  of  ''hope" 
in  the  river  sands  at  his  feet. 

The  younger  brother  sought  by  his 
praises  and  gift  of  flattery  to  win  the 
prize;  well-rounded  sentences  caused 
pleasure  to  make 
merry  with  each 
throb  of  heart,  and 
send  its  blood  to  suf- 
fuse breast  and  brow 
with  blushes;  still, 
the  wearer  of  the 
golden  hair  would 
make  no  promises, 
nor  yet  linger  for 
continuing  plea,  but  was  away,  leaving 
the  echoes  of  sweetest  laughter  to  be- 
guile him  into  belief  that  his  happy  hour 
was  not  far  distant.  To  drive  dull  care 
away  did  she  appear  to  each  in  turn,  only 
to  prove  their  longings  vain  as  oft  as 
their  vows  were  spoken. 

A  knowledge  of  the  matter  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Speelyia,  who  sought  to 
bring  about  the  release  of  his  sons  from 
her  influence,  but  he  found  tliat  all  efforts 
in  such  direction  were  frustrated  tiiroui^h 
the  faith  they  entertained  of  their  ulti- 
mate success  in  winning  her.  At  last  he 
induced  them  to  go  with  him,  when  he 
would  detnand  from  her  a  settlement  of 
the  issue,  each  son  agreeing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  obtained  with  the  best  of 
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good-will.  At  this  time  Speelyia  was 
living  far  up  the  Chuck-a-lil-um — the  In- 
dian name  of  the  Columbia — and,  in  or- 
der to  make  sure  that  the  goddess,  who 
lived  further  down,  would  be  at  home 
on  his  arrival,  he  caused  a  violent  wind 
and  rain  to  gather  and  sent  it  down- 
stream, knowing  that  at  its  coming  she 
would  seek  and  remain  under  cover  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  for  to  allow  her  hair 
to  get  wet  would  deprive  her  of  her  power 
of  enchantment.  Following  the  storm, 
echoing  from  cliff  to  cliff  in  its  mad 
flight  through  the  gorges,  came  the  yet 
more  angry  god,  intent  upon  requiring 
Wah-se-ak-li  to  marry  one  or  the  other 
of  his  sons,  or  pronounce  the  doom  of 
both  of  them. 

On  arriving  at  her  habitation,  Speelyia 
commanded  the  storm  to  stand  aloof,  and 
in  its  stead  bathed  the  scene  with  sun- 
shine. Thinking  this  was  done  to  honor 
her,  and  that  the  young  men  had  brought 
their  father,  the  greatest  god  of  all,  to 
admire  and  perchance  fall  victim  to  her 
wiles,  she  ventured  forth  as  though  al- 
ready a  conqueror;  but  the  illusion  was 
quickly  dispelled  by  Speelyia's  demand- 
ing in  a  voice  of  thunder  that  she  put  an 
end  to  past  actions  and  plainly  state  her 
preferment  between  her  suitors  and  go 
with  the  favored  one  to  his  lodge,  or  de- 
cline a  union  with  either  of  them.  Wo- 
man was  ever  given  to  delay  when  such  a 
question  arises,  and  she  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule;  so,  with  the  consent  of  Speel- 
via,  she  went  for  a  ride  in  her  canoe  to 
deliberate,  as  she  told  him,  but  in  reality 
with  hope  of  escaping.  As  the  waves 
rose  high  before  her  to  bar  further  pro- 
gress, and  the  clouds  gathering  darkness 
and  threatening  rain,  she  saw  it  was  use- 
less to  put  off  the  inevitable,  and  returned 
to  the  shore. 

Being  again  pressed  for  definite  an- 
swer, and  in  language  unsuited  to  lier 
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tastes,  she  forgot  prudence,  and  in  scorn 
replied:  "My  ancestors  were  of  the  gods, 
your  sons  of  earth:  the  eagle  mates  not 
with  a  dog." 

Seeing  that  her  reply  had  aroused  the 
ire  of  Speelyia  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
was  likely  to  harm  her,  she  sought  to 
evade  its  infliction  by  flight;  but  he 
proved  to  be  on  the  alert  and  quicker  of 
movement  than  herself,  and  before  she 
had  reached  more  than  half  the  distance 
to  the  mountain's  crest  she  was  seized 
by  him,  and  with  a  determination  on  his 
part  that  such  hour  should  be  her  last; 
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but  voices  on  the  river  bank  caused  him 
to  stop,  and  upon  finding  that  his  sons 
left  behind  had,  through  jealousy  of  each 
other,  begun  to  fight,  he  felt  he  must 
first  go  to  them.  The  rolling  of  a  stone 
upon  the  hair  of  the  goddess  which  she 
could  not  remove  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  he  returned  to  the  contest 
below.  Upon  separating  his  sons,  imag- 
ine his  feelings  to  hear  them  accuse  him 
of  being  the  author  of  all  their  sorrows 
and  curse  him  for  his  treatment  of  the 
object  of  their  affections,  swearing  to  be 
avenged  upon  him  by  inciting  rebellion 
among  the  ])ec)ple.  one  to  gather  and 
convince  1)v  flattery,  the  other  to  lead  to 
battle.  This  unfllial  language  so  en- 
raged Speelyin  tliat  the  solicitude  of  the 
father  was  blotted  out  by  the  god's  judg- 
ment u'pnn  such  conduct,  and  through 
the  powers  he  possessed  pronounced  the 
punisln^ient  he  deemed  as  just. 
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Tl-ie  boaster  he  willed  should  become 
a  towering  rock,  standing  alone  and  with 
sides  so  abrupt  that  his  spirit  could  no^ 
descend  from  its  peak,  and  so  lofty  that 
assistance  could  not  reach  from  below: 
that  the  only  voices  to  allure  should  be 
the  roar  of  the  storm  overhead  and  the 
sound  of  the  river  beneath  in  its  rushjto 
the  sea. 

The  flatterer  was  condemned  to  in- 
habit a  rock  some  distance  away,  on  the 
opposite  shore,  and  the  only  diversion  al- 
lowed him  was  power  to  imbue  those 
passing  wnth  a  feeling  that  good  or  ill 
would  cross  their  trail  in  the  future. 
During  the  time  of  Speelyia's  absence  the 
goddess  had  tried  to  escape,  but  in  vain: 
in  her  endeavors  to  free  herself  she  had 
loosened  the  earth  and  rocks  beneath 
her  so  that  they  had  fallen  far  away,  leav- 
ing her  suspended  to  the  top  of  the  cliff 
thus  formed.  On  the  return  of  the  god, 
she  plead  for  mercy;  but  to  her  cries  he 
gave  no  heed.  Still,  as  he  looked  upon 
her  golden  tresses  falling  in  graceful, 
waving  folds,  the  idea  that  they  should 
be  preserved  could  not  be  put  out  of 
mind,  and  with  his  stone  knife  he  severed 
them  from  her  head  and  fastened  them 
to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  at  the  same  time 
wflling  that  they  should  become  a  cat- 
aract, to  burst  forth  and  lend  luster  to 
the  ofrandeur  around,  and  also  sen'e  as  a 
warning  to  future  generations  to  have 
some  regard  for  constancy  and  for  the 
feelings  of  others.  P.ehind  the  fall  he  im- 
prisoned the  sorceress,  and  in  the  roar 
and  splash  of  the  waters  can  be  heard  the 
moan  of  a  soul  bewailing  a  fate  enduring 
forever. 

As  tourists  arc  borne  along  by  ("ohnn- 
hia's  nnsurpa-sed  scenery,  little  do  they 
know  or  dream  that  their  eves  rest  upon 
the  links  of  the  Indian's  storv:  that  the 
golden  tres-es  wliich  gave  W'ah-se-ak-H 
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the  power  of  enchantment  are  preserved 
to  them  in  ^lultnomah's  falls;  not  as 
they  were  at  first,  a  continuous  fall ;  time 
and  the  wear  of  the  water  having  worn 
the  blufif  away  so  that  now  into  two  it  is 
divided ;  that  high  on  Castle  Rock  dwells 
the  spirit  of  the  mighty  warrior  of  the 
long-dead  past;  nor  yet  will  they  imagine 
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that  there  is  confined  in  Rooster  Rock 
below  a  spirit  which  could  their  future 
foretell.  The  Indians,  however,  will  re- 
late the  story'  as  told  as  a  true  one.,  and  a 
whole  drove  of  "white  horses''  will  not 
banish  from  their  belief  that  in  golden 
hair  dwells  enchantment  such  as  is  the 
gift  of  the  sorceress. 

F.  H.  SAYLOR. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  GEN,  JOE  HOOKER, 


Camp,  James  River,  Va.,  July  7,  1862. — 
Hon.  J.  W.  Nesmith. — Dear  Nes:  I  have 
been  anxious  to  write  you  for  a  long  time,  but 
the  press  of  official  duties  and  their  character 
have  prevented  me  from  writing  any  one. 
Since  the  first  of  June,  my  lite  has  been  filled 
with  events  which  have  alike  absorbed  my 
time  and  thoughts.  Since  that  date  up  to  the 
3d  inst.,  scarcely  a  day  has  passed  that  I  have 
not  exchanged  shots  with  the  enemy.  Often- 
times they  were  merely  affairs  between  the 
pickets,  but  sometimes  I  have  had  great  bat- 
tles to  fight.  From  some  cause  the  lion's 
share  of  the  heavy  work  of  this  army  has  been 
thrown  on  my  division.  You  will  know  how 
well  it  has  been  discharged  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  only  division  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  that  has  uniformly  slept  on  the  field 
on  which  it  fought,  and  I  have  been  engaged 
with  fearful  odds  against  me. 

As  you  well  know,  our  line  of  operations 
has  been  transferred  from  York  to  James 
River,  always  a  dangerous  move  to  make  in 
the  face  of  a  superior  force,  and  we  have  not 
accomplished  it  without  fearful  sacrifices.  We 
were  compelled  to  abandon  our  wounded  and 
sick,  and  destroy  vast  amounts  of  public  prop- 
erty. Our  losses  in  battle  have  been  no 
greater  than  we  had  reason  to  expect — per- 
haps from  that  cause,  the  sick  and  stragglers, 
our  numbers  are  reduced  no  doubt  20,000 
from  what  they  were  when  we  started.  Con- 
stituted this  army  is,  incompetent  officers 
exercising  the  higiiest  commands,  the  trans- 
fer to  James  River  was  the  only  alternative 
that  remained  to  McClellan.  It  was  repug- 
nant to  me,  for  I  would  sooner  die  game  than 
retrograde  a  step  except  from  compul>i()n. 
After  tiie  enemy  had  detached  a  large  colunm 
to  attack  McCall  and  Porter,  my  plan  would 


have  been  to  have  dashed  for  the  city.  At  that 
moment  I  held  the  advance  of  the  army,  and 
was  within  five  miles  of  his  capital,  but  I  was 
not  consulted,  and  it  may  be  well  I  was  not. 
Porter's  battle,  of  which  the  newspapers  are 
full,  was  a  disaster,  or,  if  not  that,  the  next 
thing  to  it.  He  lost  20  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
between  3,000  and  4,000  prisoners.  What  will 
be  done  next,  God  only  knows.  We  have  a 
large  army  here,  well  found  in  artillery  and 
other  respects,  and  yet  it  is  held  on  the  de- 
fensive. It  seems  to  want  vitality  and  energy. 
It  was  disciplined  too  near  Washington  City 
to  be  successful  without  great  changes  in  its 
officers  high  in  rank — changes  too  great  to  ex- 
pect. I  must  say,  I  look  for  no  great  results 
from  this  army,  no  matter  how  much  it  may 
be  reinforced.  It  is  not  numbers  that  is  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  this  rebellion.  I  only  regret 
that  I  ever  saw  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Had  I  gone  to  the  south  or  west  I  might  have 
done  something  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
I  learn  that  McClellan  speaks  kindly  of  me 
now — if  so,  it  has  been  extorted  from  him. 
He  attempted  to  ignore  the  battle  of  Williams - 
burgh,  which  had  he  turned  it  to  the  proper 
account  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  been 
in  Richmond  ten  days  afterward.  This  is 
true.  We  are  now  reaping  the  fruit  of  his 
delay  at  Yorktown,  and  of  his  mistake  at 
Williamsburgh.  lie  invested  Yorktown  when 
it  had  but  i3.or)0  men  there,  and  at  Williams- 
burgh he  permiiled  the  thnver  <»f  their  army 
to  escape  when  with  a  single  division  I  held  it 
four  and  twenty  hours.  Since  we  landed  on 
the  Peninsula  the  enemy  has  had  time  to 
create  an  army  to  place  his  capital  in  an  al- 
most imi)regnal)le  condition. 
Hope  you  are  well. 

Truly  yours.       JOSK PH  HOOKK R. 
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REV.  JASON  LEE  AND  DR.  MARCUS  WHITMAN. 


Written  by  H.  K.  Hines,  D.  D.,  for  His  Missionary  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Now  in  the 

Hands  of  the  Printer. 


There  never  was  but  one  name  that 
could  by  any  possibiUty  be  made  to  en- 
ter the  Hsts  with  that  of  Rev.  Jason  Lee 
for  foremost  place  in  the  true  story  of 
Oregon's  evangelization  and  civilization. 
That  was  the  name  of  Dr.  ^larcus  Whit- 
man. In  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the 
missions  of  the  "American  Board''  we 
shall  give  what  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  and 
appreciative  account  of  this  noble  mis- 
sionary and  splendid  man. 

Mr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Whitman  had  a 
strangely  common  cast  of  Hfe.  They 
were  both  of  thorough  New  England  an- 
cestry. The  parents  of  both  left  New 
England  about  the  same  time,  ^Ir.  Lee's 
removing  northward  into  Canada,  and 
Dr.  Whitman's  westward  into  central 
New  York,  both  then — about  1800 — al- 
most unbroken  wildernesses.  The  fathers 
of  both  died  when  they  were  children, 
and  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  widowed 
mothers.  Both  went  into  Massachusetts 
for  education,  the  first  at  Wilbraham.  the 
other  at  Plainfiekl.  Both  spent  some  of 
the  early  years  of  their  professional  life 
in  Canada,  the  one  as  a  minister  and  the 
other  as  a  pliysician.  Both  passed 
through  the  early  discipline  of  hard  toil 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  forests  and  lumber 
mills.  With  this  connnon  training,  and 
the  not  less  strangely  similar  tendencies 
of  their  lives,  tliey  were  now  put.  by  a 
somewhat  singular  prnx'ideiicc.  into  dif- 
ferent relations  to  tiie  field  wlu-re  they 
were  botli  to  do  the  great  work  of  their 
lives. 

The  Missionary  r.oard  oi  ilic  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  under  which  Mr. 
Lee  was  to  go  West,  on  the  strange  call 
which  came  to  the  churches  in  183,^,  im- 


mediately established  and  equipped  a  full- 
orbed  mission,  shipped  an  abundant' sup- 
ply of  goods  in  the  bark  May  Dacre 
to  the  Columbia  river  to  sustain  it,  and 
Mr.  Lee  and  his  helpers  were  on  their 
way  to  meet  them  by  land  before  the 
snows  of  April,  1834,  had  melted  from 
the  New  England  hills. 

The  ''x\nierican  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  ^Hssions,"  instead  of  or- 
ganizing a  mission,  appointed  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Parker  and  ^Messrs.  Dunbar  and  Ellis 
as  a  commission  to  go  and  ''explore  the 
country.''  Later  in  the  same  spring  they 
went  westward  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  but 
Lee  and  his  company  were  far  on  their 
wav  toward  the  distant  mountains,  and 
Mr.  Parker  returned  to  his  home  in  cen- 
tral New  York.  The  next  summer,  1835, 
Dr.  Whitman  joined  ]\Ir.  Parker,  and 
thev  proceeded  as  far  West  as  Green  river 
in  the  Rocky  mountains,  when  Dr.  Whit- 
man returned  to  the  East  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  mission,  and  Mr. 
Parker  continued  his  explorations,  re- 
turning home  via  Sandwich  islands  and 
Cape  Horn  in  1836.  In  the  autumn  of 
1836.  just  two  years  after  Mr.  Lee  had 
entered  on  his  work  in  Oregon.  Dr. 
Whitman  entered  on  his.  Their  missions 
were  established  250  miles  apart;  Mr. 
Lee's  in  the  heart  of  the  Willamette  val- 
ley, and  Dr.  Whitman's  at  Waiilatpu,  far 
in  the  interior.  Though  l)()th  missions 
were  in  Oregon,  these  men.  s<)  very  like 
each  other,  did  not  meet  until  April  of 
1838. 

rn(|ue>lional)ly  their  views  in  relation 
to  the  interests  of  (  )regcjn,  and  the  means 
j)n»per  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure 
then),  were  in  remarkable  harmony.  How 
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ur  this  resulted  from  their  mental  and 
tiutral  similitude,  or  how  far  from  con- 
Niiliation  with  each  other,  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  determine.  Probably  there 
\\-as  something  of  both  in  the  case.  Yet 
ihore  was  this  difiference:  Lee,  as  the 
pii»ncer,  having  precedence  of  Whitman 
by  two  years,  was  the  first  to  give  form 
and  expression  to  the  action  desired  of 
the  national  government,  and,  as  repre- 
senting much  the  largest  missionary  in- 
fluence in  Oregon,  undoubtedly  the  most 
ik'tcrmining  expression.  Every  essential 
principle  that  found  place  in  the  memo- 
rials and  petitions  sent  from  Oregon  to 
congress,  or  the  executive  of  the  United 
States,  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
*»f  boundary  in  1846,  is  found  in  the 
memorial  drawn  by  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
I'dwards  in  March  of  1838.  This  memo- 
rial was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lee,  who 
^^Tis  on  his  way  to  Washington  with  it 
when  he  first  met  Dr.  Whitman,  in  April 
"f  1838,  at  Waiilatpu.  Tracing  the  logi- 
cal line  of  cause  and  result,  it  seems  clear 
that  this  memorial  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation between  ^Mr.  Lee  and  Dr.  Whit- 
-lan  during  the  time  Mr.  Lee  spent  with 
'  'r.  Whitman,  and  the  missions  under  his 
^u'lrge  when  on  his  way  to  the  Lmited 
>'.atcs  with  the  memorial;  namely,  from 
' -e  14th  of  March  to  the  12th  of  April, 

"^.v*^-    It  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

hisc  kindred  souls  could  not  have  been 
close  and  confidential  communication 
■•n  the  very  field  for  which  they  were 
•.••aiming  so  wisely  and  patriotically,  and 
•••r  which  either  or  both  were  ready  to 
^  frifice  life  itself,  without  this.  Tlie  rec- 
■  "d  in  the  journal  of  Mr.  Lee  of  the  dates 
-■i!ne(l  clearly  shows  this.  Their  first 
'•■■'*'ting  is  thus  described: 

'^^T.  W'liitman  met  us  and  conducted 
l'>  the  house.  Mrs.  Whitman  met  us 
the  iloor,  and  I  soon  found  myself  seat- 
*  '  and  enir: 
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conversation  as  if  we  were  old  acquaint- 
ances." This  was  Saturday.  On  Sab- 
bath, the  15th,  Mr.  Lee  said:  "I  had  a 
very  interesting  time  preaching  to  the 
Indians  while  the  doctor  interpreted." 
Mrs.  Dr.  Whitman,  in  writing  to  her 
parents,  after  this  visit  of  Mr.  Lee,  and 
speaking  of  an  Indian  called  Umtippe 
who  was  in  a  decline,  said:  ''Last  Satur- 
day he  came  here  on  purpose  to  spend 
the  Sabbath;  said  he  had  recently  three 
fainting  turns,  and  that  he  felt  he  shouM 
not  live  a  great  while."  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, after  the  morning  worship  (Mr.  Lee 
was  here  and  preached,  and  husband  in- 
terpreted), he  said:  "The  truth  never  ap- 
peared to  cheer  him  before.  Always, 
when  he  had  attended  worship,  his  mind 
had  been  on  those  about  him,  but  now  it 
had  been  on  what  was  said  to  him."  Mrs. 
Whitman  said:  ''Mr.  Lee  has  spent 
much  time  with  us,  and  we  have  been 
greatly  refreshed  by  his  prayers  and  con- 
versation." Thus,  from  the  record  made 
by  Mr.  Lee  and  also  by  that  made  b}' 
Mrs.  Whitman,  the  fact  appears  that  these 
two  men  were  in  long  consultation  and 
close  and  friendly  communion,  sanctified 
and  made  more  trustful  and  confiding  by 
prayer,  on  the  great  questions  with  which 
their  names  were  destined  to  have  such  a 
magnificent  historic  connection.  But  the 
initiative  was  plainly  with  Mr.  Lee,  be- 
cause the  very  instrument  that  gave  po- 
tential form  to  the  great  policy  that  finally 
wrought  so  much  for  Oregon  had  been 
in  his  possession  for  weeks  before  they 
met.  This  meeting  and  conference  oc- 
curred when  Whitman  had  been  on  his 
mission  station  less  than  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  when  Lee  was  already  hinidreds 
of  miles  on  his  way  to  lay  that  document 
before  congress  and  the  president. 

From  that  conference  Mr.  Lee  pushed 
forward  on  his  eastward  journey.  He 

d)^(dinrL'-cd  the  c-feat  trust  the  American* 
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of  the  Willamette,  which  were  then  really 
only  Lee  and  his  associates  in  the  Meth- 
odist mission,  had  committed  to  him,  as 
he  discharged  every  trust,  with  truest 
fidelity.  Twenty-six  months  later,  at  the 
head  of  the  great  reinforcement  to  his 
mission,  which  was  really  an  American 
colony,  he  was  again  in  Oregon,  and  now 
with  a  still  broader  and  mightier  initiative 
in  his  hand.  Dr.  Whitman  was  still  in 
his  place;  still  faithful,  as  he  also  ever 
was.  Still  both  were  intent  on  their  pious 
plans  and  patriotic  purpose.  Later  Dr. 
Whitman  was  in  Washington  urging  the 
same  things  that  Lee  had  urged  before 
him;  the  same  things  that  were  so  ably 
presented  in  the  memorial  that  Lee  had 
already  borne  to  Washington.  Still  later, 
on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1844,  a  very  im- 
portant letter,  with  a  synopsis  of  a  bill 
that  Dr.  Whitman  was  suggesting  as  de- 
sirable for  congress  to  pass,  was  received 
at  the  war  department  at  W^ashington. 
And  now  appears  another  strange  coin- 
cidence. At  the  time,  and  for  two  weeks 
before  that  letter  was  received  at  the  war 
department,  Jason  Lee  was  in  Washing- 
ton urging  in  person  on  the  president,  on 
the  secretaries  w  ar  and  of  state,  and  on 
senators  and  representatives,  the  very 
things  in  substance  that  were  presented 
in  the  letter  and  embodied  in  the  bill  of 


Dr.  Wliitman.  He  was  there  with  the 
endorsement  and  influence  of  a  formal 
resolution  of  the  Missionary  Board  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  to  sus- 
tain and  reinforce  all  that  he  personally 
could  do  for  the  end  so  much  desired. 
Thus,  while  these  tw^o  great  missionary 
statesmen  held  common  sentiments  and 
sought  the  same  action  in  regard  to  the 
great  Northwest,  Lee,  who  was  by  tw^o 
years  first  in  the  field,  and  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  much  the  largest  and  most 
central  and  influential  missionary  and 
American  community  on  the  coast,  clear- 
ly was  the  most  potent  personality  in 
shaping  the  results  that  history  records 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  On  a  careful 
and  candid  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
the  decade  from  1834  to  1844,  that  really 
decided  the  character  and  position  of 
Oregon  rn  its  relation  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  elements  of  its  social 
and  intellectual  life,  it  plainly  appears  that 
he  was  first  in  every  movement  that  deter- 
mined that  history.  It  was  a  great  strug- 
gle, and  great  and  good  men  were,  in  va- 
rious ways,  agents  in  it,  and  even  martyrs 
to  it.  Rut  a  man  who  stands,  as  this  man 
stands,  at  the  1)eginning  of  a  state  or 
nation,  and  is  the  moulding  and  fashion- 
ing influence  of  that  beginning,  occupies 
an  eminence  that  no  other  one  can  possi- 
bly attain.  H.  K.  MINES. 


«  *  *  ' 

FIRST  SCHOOL  IN  OREGON. 


The  first  school  taucrht  in  the  Pacift-: 
Nonhwcst  was  !n  X'ancoincr,  Wash., 
John  P.all  being  the  teacher.  ri)on  his 
trying  to  assemble  the  scholars  for  les- 
sons he  pr<')bal)ly  understood  the  difti- 
culties  of  conversation  known  to  tho-c 
of  the  Tower  of  r,al)el.  for  the  children 


each  other:  their  number  being  made  u\) 
oi  C'hinooks,  Crees,  .Nez  Perccs,  Klick- 
itats.  etc.,  antl  they  knew  no  language 
except  their  own  dialect.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  McLoughlin  and  by  |)cr- 
sistent  elYort  Mr.  P.all  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing considerable  progress  in  the  under- 
taking. 


MOUNTAIN  LORE. 
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Tlie  mountains  of  the  Pacific  North- 
Nvest  have  borne  many  names,  and  been 
quoted  at  all  sorts  of  elevations,  a  portion 
.»f  which  are  as  follows: 

Mount  Adams. — Was  named  by 
.Vnicricans.  in  honor  of  John  Ouincy 
Adams.  Indians  called  it  Pat-to,  a  gen- 
eral term  applied  to  various  snow-capped 
jKMks,  which  signifies  high  up,  or  ver\' 
high.  W'inthrop  called  it  Tacoma  the 
Second.  It  is  located  in  latitude  46  deg. 
12  min.  and  14.1  sec;  longitude  121  deg. 
31  min.  and  8.3  sec.  Elevation  12,184 
feet. 

Mount  Baker. — Discovered  by  Van- 
couver April  30,  1792,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Lieutenant  Baker.  Called  by 
W'inthrop  Kulshan,  and  probably  bor- 
rowed by  him  from  the  Indians.  The 
Spanish  called  it  Montana  del  Carmelo. 
liarly  Americans  called  it  Mount  Polk. 
The  Skagit  Indians  called  it  Ko-ma. 
Elevation  10.827  feet. 

Mount  Hood. — Discovered  by  Lieu- 
tenant Broughton.  of  \'ancouver's  party, 
<  )ctober  29.  1792,  and  named  in  honor  of 
I-ord  Hood,  of  England,  a  fr'.end  of  Cap- 
tain \'ancouver.  Latitude,  45  deg.  22 
min.  and  24.3  sec:  longitude.  121  deg. 
4-*  min.  and  49.6  sec.  Called  by  the  In- 
dians Pat-to:  1)y  the  early  Americans 
Mount  Washington.  Was  in  activity  in 
1H46.  The  elevation  was  given  in  early 
lays  as  i(>.ooo  but  in  .\ugust,  1867, 
Lieutenant  Williamson  measured  it  very 
•  arriully.  and  rei)orted  is  as  11,225  feet, 
''.Inch  is  prol)ably  very  nearly  correct. 

Mount  Jefferson.  —  Discovered  by 
Li'wis  Cs:  Clark,  and  named  in  honor  of 
IVcsidcin  lefTerson,  under  whose  admiti- 
i-tration  tlieir  expeditiun  was  sent  to  the 
i'acific  c-a^t.  Called  by  the  Britisli 
Mount  X'ancouver.    Latitu.lc  44  deg.  4^) 


min.  and  26.1  sec;  longitude,  121  deg. 
48  min.  and  59.9  sec.  Elevation,  10,567 
feet. 

Mount  Olympus.  —  Discovered  by 
Juan  Perez-  a  Spanish  pilot,  and  called 
El  Cero  de  la  Santa  Rosalia.  Named 
Olympus  by  Captain  Mears  July  4,  1788; 
8,138  feet  high.  The  early  Americans 
called  it  Mount  \'an  Buren. 

Mount  Pitt. — Called'  McLoughlin  in 
the  early  days  of  Oregon ;  also  known  as 
Mount  Jackson.  Latitude,  41  deg.  and 
40  min.   Elevation,  9.760  feet. 

Mount  Rainier. — Discovered  by  Van- 
couver May  8,  1792,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Rear-Admiral  Rainier  of  the  English 
navy.  Was  called  Mount  Harrison  in 
the  '40S.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
C  ompany  tried  to  have  the  name  changed 
to  Tacoma,  but  the  government  refused 
to  do  SO.  Elevation,  14,528  feet.  Was 
an  active  volcano  in  1843. 

Mount  St.  Helens. — Discovered  by 
V^ancouver  and  named  for  his  British 
majesty's  ambassador  at  ?^Iadrid,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1792.  The  Indians  called  it  Lou- 
wala-clough,  or  smoking  mountain.  In 
early  pioneer  days  it  was  called  Mount 
Washington,  also  Mount  John  Adams. 
It  was  an  active  volcano  in  183 1  and 
1843.  Elevation,  9.739  feet.  Latitude. 
46  deg.  1 1  min.  and  52.3  sec. 

Alount  Shasta. — So  named  by  the  earl\ 
trappers.  Called  Pitt  by  the  British, 
lackson  and  Monroe  by  the  Americans, 
and  referred  to  sometimes  as  Shasta 
butte.    Elevation  14.44^  f^'et. 

Mount  Thielsen. — So  named  bv  the 
late  Hans  Hiiclscn  of  Portland,  wlio  did 
a  great  deal  of  engineering  work  in  that 
country  in  early  times,  ft  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Lightning  Rod  of  the 
Cascades,    [elevation,  9,250  feet. 

Three  Sisters. —  F.levation,  10,060  feet. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how 
these  peaks  received  tlicir  name. 
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The  caption  to  this 
article  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one 
not  worthy  of  belief; 
still,  investigation  in 
the  premises  will 
convince  doubters 
that  the  statement  is 
true. 

Oregon  has  had  tjiree  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment from  1843  to  the  present  time: 
j)rovisional,  territorial  and  state.  During 
the  life  of  each  a  seal  was  used,  and  un- 
der the  last  two  forms  acts  were  passed 
descriptive  of  the  official  seal.  It  will  be 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  briefly  out- 
line the  evolution  of  the  seal  and  its  de- 
scriptions. In  doing  so,  dates  cannot  be 
given  at  all  times,  as  documentar\-  evi- 
dence of  action  is  lacking;  evidence  of 
use,  however,  will  substantiate  assertions 
made. 

There  is  no  record  obtainable  showing 
that  the  provisional  government  ever 
[irescribcd  the  form  of  or  adopted  an  of- 
ficial seal  by  any  act  of  its  legislature. 
Tiiose  who  trust  to  memory,  and  others 
writing  upon  the  subject,  state  that  Ham- 
ilton Campbell  made  in  1846  what  is 
known  as  the  "salmon  seal"  (Xo.  i\ 
'>\hich  was  used  bv  Governor  Abernethy 
an  official  seal  until  it  was  superseded 
by  a  territorial  one.  This  seal  contained 
iwo  objects,  wheat  and  salmon,  which 
have  since  made  famous  the  word  above 
*ht-ni.  P,efore  its  use  began,  it  is  said 
-'at  Colonel  Joe  .Aleck,  the  sheriff  ot  the 
» 'Miinionwealth,  made  the  service  of  of- 
ficial documents /mpress/ve  by  accompa- 
'^^'Mg  their  delivery'  witli  words  some- 
*ning  like  "d—  d— ,  dashes!"  Be  this 
^rue  or  false,  the  older  pioneers  will  ad- 
'ii  that  it  is  not  an  unlikelv  statement. 


for  a  recall  to  mind  of  many  incidents  in 
the  colonel's  career  will  be  evidence  that 
such  was  at  times  just  his  style  of  expres- 
sion. 

On  August  14,  1848,  the  act  creating 
Oregon  a  territory  was  passed,  and  the 
author  of  the  bill  therefor.  Judge  J. 
Ouinn  Thornton,  wdio  was  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  interests  of .  the  provisional 
government,  had  a  territorial  seal  made 
(No.  2),  w^hich  he  sent  to  Governor  Lane 
in  1849,  but  he  declined  to  accept  it.  In 
1850,  Air.  Thornton  tendered  it  to  Gov- 
ernor Gaines,  and  it  was  by  him  adopted 
and  afterwards  used  as  the  seal  of  the 
territory.  The  territorial  legislature  did 
not,  however,  consider  the  matter  until 
January  18,  1854,  when  by  act  it  was 
made  the  seal  of  the  territory.  Its  de- 
scription is  as  follows: 

'Tn  the  center,  a  shield,  two  compart- 
ments. Lower  compartment — in  the  fore- 


ground, a  plow;  in  the  distance  moun- 
tains. In  the  upper  compartment — a  shi]) 
under  full  sail.  The  crest,  a  beaver.  The 
sinister  supi)orter — an  Indian  with  bow 
and  arrows,  and  a  mantle  of  skins  over 
his  slKMilder.  Hie  dexter  supp<:>rter,  an 
eagle,  w  ith  wings  displa\  cd.  'I  he  motto — 
alis  volat  propriis—  'l  fly  with  my  own 
wings".  Field  of  the  lower  comi)artment, 
argent;  of  the  upper  blue." 

Tlie  seal  was  made  and  was  in  use 
for  several  years  before  this  descrii)tion 
became  a  law,  and  no  doubt  its  imprev 
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sion  was  before  those  who  framed  the 
act.  But  a  glance  at  No.  2.  which  is  a 
good  fac-simile  of  the  seal  adopted  as 
stated,  does  not  show  a  dividing  hne  on 
the  shield  which  makes  two  compart- 
ments therein,  nor  does  the  description 
specify  in  what  manner  the  division  is  to 
be  made.  The  perspective  would  indi- 
cate as  much,  though,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  the  division  was  left  to  the  sense  of 
imagination.  It  was  directed  that  it  "be 
deposited  and  recorded  in  the  oflice  of 
the  secretary,  to  remain  a  public  record," 
but,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  w^as 
never  done.  In  the  description  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  legend;  the  seal 
bears — :"Seal  of  the  Territor}'  of  Ore- 
gon."   Subsequently  an  attempt  at  fac- 


simile  making  of  the  territorial  seal  was 
made  (No.  3),  for  imprmt  upon  matter 
printed  **by  authority."  If  tlie  reader  will 
notice,  this  attempt  falls  far  short  of 
near  approach  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
original  design,  and  that  the  plow  is  left 
out  altogether.  A  study  of  the  territorial 
seal  will  show  progressive  ideas  as  well 
as  an  inclination  to  retrograde.  The 
motto  is  a  sentimeiu  most  true,  tor  ( )re- 
gon  has  down  so  far  by  her  own  wings 
to  prominence  noticeal)ie,  and  can  wing 
her  wav  to  heiglits  which  only  the  great 
can  reacli.  if  her  j)eople  will  give  lu-cd  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  many  an<l  varied 
industries  which  can  be  conilucted  with 
rders.    NO  objection 


can  be  made  to  the  beaver,  as  it  com- 
memorates our  earliest  home  industry, 
the  coining  of  beaver  money;  nor  to  the 
ship,  a  prospective  of  the  forest  of  masts 
that  come  to  our  harbors  for  articles  of 
export;  nor  to  the  mountains,  as  the 
beauties  of  the  snow-capped  sentinels  on 
every  hand  are  unsurpassed  for  grandeur 
in  the  world.  But  the  warrior,  pictured 
as  if  he  had  on  a  pair  of  gum  boots,  a 
creature  so  much  in  evidence  for  treach- 
er}',  cruelty  and  murder,  to  say  the  least, 


No.  4. 


could  be  improved  upon  by  substitution 
of  more  fitting  object.  Leave  the  eagle 
as  it  is,  put  the  sheaves  of  wheat  where 
the  redskin  stands,  and  paint  a  royal 
Chinook  over  the  plow,  and  the  seal 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  one  for  a 
state  seal  than  our  present  one. 

By  1857  the  husbandman  among  the 
pioneers  had  been  crowded  out  in  the 
management  of  alTairs  of  state  by  an  in- 
flux of  politicians,  and  the  mistakes  in 
seal-making  were  much  greater  than  dur- 
ing territorial  infancy.  The  prophetic 
vision  of  the  real  builders  of  Oregon  was 
largely  disregarded,  and  supplanted  by 
party  creeds  and  desire  to  boast  over 
departing  force  of  other  power,  and  the 
seal  of  state  is  an  index  of  the  ideas  of 
the  newer  element. 

In  1856  congress  passed  an  enabling 
act,  by  virtue  of  which  a  constitutional 
convention  was  held  in  1857.  This  con- 
veiuioii  a(loj)ted  a  seal  of  state  to  be  as 
follows: 

"An  escutcheon,  supjxirted  by  thirty- 
three  star';,  and  divided  by  an  ordinarw 
with  the  inscription,  'The  Union.'  In 
chief. — mountains. — an  elk  with  branch- 
ing antlers,  a  wagon,  the  Pacific  ocean. 
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on  which  a  British  man-of-war  departing, 
an  American  steamer  arriving.  The  sec- 
ond,— quartering  with  a  sheaf,  plow,  and 
pick-axe.  Crest, — the  American  eagle. 
Legend, — State  of  Oregon.'' 


No.  3. 

It  was  furtheV  provided  by  the  laws 
that  "The  secretary  shall  be  required  to 
procure  the  seal  described  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  and  draw  his  warrant  on  the 
treasurer  therefor." 

The  act  of  1856,  the  convention  of 
1857,  and  the  election  and  inauguration 
of  state  officials  in  1858,  sadly  mixed  af- 
fairs, for  Oregon  was  not  admitted  to 
statehood  until  Februar\-  14,  1859,  and 
until  June  2  of  the  latter  year  the  terri- 
torial seal  was  used. 

At  this  time  a  seal  was  received  which 
has  since  been  used  as  the  seal  of  the 
state.  In  this  pretended  seal  will  be 
found  the  faults  enumerated  in  illustra- 
tion No.  8.  Before  the  receipt  of  this 
seal,  and  almost  immediately  following 
the  convention  of  1857.  a  fac-simile  of 
the  seal  to  be  was  procured  fNo.  4).  It 
was  enclosed  in  a  shield  outline,  has  36 
stars  instead  of  33,  an  extra  sheaf  and  a 
rake  thrown  in,  as  well  as  a  date,  1857. 
Soon  after  this  a  second  (Xo.  5)  was  ob- 
tained. It  shows  35  stars,  together  with 
tlu'  extras  of  its  predecessor.  Al)OUt 
I  he  same  time  two  others,  one  fXo.  6), 
and  the  other  twice  its  size,  were  secured. 
These  show  38  stars  ai^l  retain  the  extras 
'  >\  u  )rmcr  ones. 

After  the  state  was  admitted,  some  one 
discovered  a  mistake  in  the  fac-similes 

^^^Miiiiiiiiii 


iles,  with  the  date,  1859,  on  them.  One 
of  them  (No.  7)  has  the  faults  of  No.  5, 
the  other  is  the  same  as  No.  6,  except  die 
change  in  date.  These  did  not  supplant 
former  ones,  only  an  addition  to  the  col- 
lection. 

Some  years  elapsed  and  one  of  our 
state  printers  was  turning  the  pages  of 
Webster's  dictionary,  and  found  therein 
half-tone  engravings  of  the  impressions 
of  the  seals  of  the  various  states,  Ore- 
gon's being  among' them.  It  did  not 
look  familiar  to  him,  and  he  went  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  got  an  im- 
pression of  the  supposed  seal  of  state, 
found  such  different  from  his  fac-similes 
in  hand,  and  ordered  a  new  one  (No.  8) 
made.  In  this  the  eagle  looks  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  has  "Seal  of  the"  pre- 
fixed to  the  legend,  '"State  of  Oregon"; 
32  stars  instead  of  33;  a  setting  sun 
which  almost  crowds  out  the  entering 
steamer  and  the  date,  1859.  Make  the 
prefix  read  "The  seal  of  the,"  and  it  is  a 
fair  copy  of  the  seal  in  the  office  of  tiie 
secretary-.  This  fac-simile  did  not  do 
away  with  the  older  ones,  for  today  all 
of  them  are  being  used  as  the  state  seal 
on    documents    printed  "by  authority." 


No.  6. 


Anv  one  holding  a  oonnnission  as  a 
notary,  etc.,  will  find  the  38-star  1857  fac- 
simile displayed  in  the  liead  lines,  and 
when  compared  with  the  impression  he 
lf)\v,  will  find  that  they  are  not  alike.  Thr 
supreme  court  seal  shows  the  escutcheon 
(1  objects  therein  of  Xo-  8.  but  is  sup- 
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ported  by  only  31  stars,  14  on  one  side 
and  17  on  the  other.  The  seal  of  the 
adjutant-general  has  10  stars  on  one 
side  and  ii  on  the  other,  21  in  all;  the 
wagon  and  elk  are  left  out,  and  the  set- 
ting sun  is  extra  conspicuous.  The  seals 
used  by  other  officials  have  not  been 
seen,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  their 
make-up  will  swell  the  list  of  careless- 
ness in  the  execution  of  the  seal  of  state 
as  it  should  be. 

On  the  title  page  of  what  is  commonly 
termed  ''Deady's  Code"  can  be  seen  an- 
other fac-simile.  It  is  the  same  in  form 
as  No.  6,  except  as  to  date,  which  is  left 
off,  and  as  to  the  territorial  motto  which 
appears  over  it.  Compare  this  fac-simile 
with  the  description  of  the  state  seal, 
found  on  page  496  of  such  book,  and 
note  differences. 


No.  7. 

On  the  east  and  west  wings  of  the  state 
capitol,  equally  faulty  fac-similes  are 
placed,  and  the  stone  which  Oregon  con- 
tributed toward  the  building  of  the  mon- 
ument erected  at  the  national  capitol,  in 
memory  of  Washington,  is  not  as  il 
should  be,  in  commemoration  of  a  man 
"who  never  told  a  lie."  On  this  slab  is 
found  an  emblem  purporting  to  be  a  fac- 
simile of  our  seal  of  state.  It  has  in  the 
u|)per  compartment  the  extra  setting  sun 
of  No,  8,  and  in  the  lower  the  extra  slioaf 
and  rake  of  No.  6,  and  the  escutcheon  is 
>upported  by  only  30  stars.  The  next 
time  an  Orcgonian  tells  the  story  of  the 
"hatchet''  he. ought  to  be  struck  with  one. 

In  [Bancroft's  hist(jry  of  Oregon  can 
be  found  an  imprint  of  what  is  said  to 


author  might  well  be  ashamed  of  it,  not 
only  because  of  the  work  of  execution, 
but  for  the  mistakes.  It  has  the  extra  to 
the  legend;  not  enough  stars,  and  the 
objects  within  the  escutcheon  are  a  mix- 
ture of  all  the  faults  found  in  the  fac- 
similes heretofore  described.  It  has  been 
said  that  such  history  contains  many  in- 
accuracies. This  is  one.  The  charter 
plates,  which  the  Grand  Cabin  issues  to 
subordinate  Cabins,  have  in  the  display 
heading  the  38-star  1857  fac-simile  of 
the  larger  size,  and  may  be  so  used  be- 
cause it  is  a  part  of  our  pioneer  histor\'. 
Our  great  daily  adopted  in  its  infancy  a 
part  of  the  fac-simile  of  the  1857  seal,  and 
on  all  the  bronze-lock  attachments  on 
the  doors  in  its  grand  building  it  can  be 
found.  Tnese  fixtures  were  made  in  the 
East,  and  it  was  a  cold  day  at  the  time  of 
casting,  for  summer's  sheaf  is  wanting, 
and  snow  shovel  takes  the  place  of  pick- 
axe. 

In  the  last  fac-simile  (No.  9)  will  be 
found  all  that  the  law  provides  for  the 
seal  of  state.  Compare  it  with  ■  No.  8, 
which  is  a  fair  copy  of  the  one  in  the 
office  of  the  secretarv-  of  state,  and  draw 
your  own  conclusions. 

The  act  which  describes  the  seal  says 
that  it  "shall  be,"  etc.,  and  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  secretary,  in  relation  to  the 
securing  of  a  state  seal,  are  just  as  man- 


(latorv.  A  someth.ing  else  docs  not,  can- 
not carry  out  such  mandate.  Article 
\',  section  18.  of  tlie  constitution  says: 
''.Ml  commissions  shall  issnc  in  the  name 
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of  the  state,  shall  be  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, sealed  wath  the  seal  of  the  state, 
and  attested  bv  the  secretar\^  of  state." 


No.  9. 

We  have  no  state  seal  and  never  had 
one,  only  a  pretended  one.  What  are  you 


going  to  do  about  it?  We  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  a  state  seal  be  se- 
cured which  will  meet  all  requirements 
of  the  law  in  relation  thereto.  It  would 
not  be  amiss  if  a  new  act  was  passed  pro- 
viding that  the  state  seal  should  have 
objects  thereon  indicative  of  the  days  of 
the  "prairie  schooner,"  coupled  with  the 
pioneer's  vision  of  what  Oregon  is  and 
can  become;  and  that  all  past  efforts,  to- 
gether with  fac-similes  shown,  be  turned 
over  to  keepers  of  historical  relics  and 
placed  in  the  curio  department. 

F.  H.  S. 


*  *  4 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  MRS.  WHITMAN. 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  to 
Miss  Maria  Pambrun,  who  subsequently 
married  Dr.  Forbes  Barkley: 

Waiilatpu,  July  7,  1842. — ^ly  Dear 
Maria:  Your  kind  letter  was  duly  re- 
ceived, and  merited  a  most  ready  reply; 
but  my  engagements  for  more  than  two 
months  past  have  rendered  it  impossible 
to  do  so,  it  being  the  time  of  our  general 
meeting.  We  had  a  more  general  at- 
tendance this  year  than  formerly;  Messrs. 
U'alker,  Eellsand  their  families  were  pres- 
ent; also  Mr.  Spalding;  ^^Irs.'  S.  and  chil- 
dren did  not  come.  Tliey  were  here 
about  a  month.  And,  besides,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  entertaining  our  mutual 
friend,  Mrs.  McKinlay.  for  five  weeks, 
during  which  time  she  gave  birth  to  a 
l'>vdy  little  daughter,  the  almost  perfect 
image  of  its  father.  She  is  a  very  quiet 
'  hild.  They  left  here  a  short  time  since, 
and  now  I  am  once  more  alone,  busy  with 
th''  cares  and  instructions  of  my  little 
'•iniily,  which,  by  the  way,  increase:--  as 
niv  neighbors  do.  yet  in  a  different  way. 
^^'e  have  taken  a  little  boy  whom  we  call 
f^avid  Malin.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Span- 
•  trd  by  a  Walla  Walla  woman.  When  I 
'-rivt'  you  some  items  of  his  short  his- 
^<»ry.  vou  will  not  wonder  whv  I  could 


not  shut  my  heart  and  doors  against  the 
poor  and  friendless  stranger.  He  is 
probably  2  years  old,  and  last  winter  was 
put  down  into  a  hole  at  Walla  Walla  by 
his  inhuman  mother  and  left  to  star\-e  to 
death;  but  he  was  found  by  the  Indians. 
At  another  time  he  was  found  by  the  in- 
terpreter at  W.  W.  in  the  same  place,  sur- 
rounded by  children,  who  w^ere  gratifying 
an  evil  heart  by  burning  his  naked  bo.ly 
with  sticks  of  fire;  when  he  was  brought 
to  me  he  had  several  deep  sores  ui>.,)n 
him.  Fie  is  a  bright,  active  child,  and 
learns  to  talk  English  faster  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  Should  we  succeed  in 
keeping  him  without  too  much  perplexity 
from  his  relatives,  we  hope  he  will  prove 
to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world. 

It  would  afford  me  nuich  satisfaction  to 
see  your  dear  mother  again.  I  hope  she 
enjo\  s  health  this  sununer.  Do  write  mo 
all  about  her.  She  has  much  to  do  in  the 
care  of  so  many  children,  now  her  earthl\ 
support  is  taken  away  from  her;  and  she 
feels  to  lean  with  more  finnness  upon 
vcni.  dear  Maria,  as  her  eldest  daughter, 
the  sharer  in  her  toils  and  sufferings. 

r  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
comply  with  your  mother's  recjuest  at  this 
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TROUT 

time.  Our  broomcorn  did  not  do  well 
last  year,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
none  to  send.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
keep  in  mind  the  request  and  send  at 
some  future  period  when  the  corn  is 
grown. 

TROUT 


:^ISHING.  '29 

Husband  unites  with  me  in  love  to 
your  dear  mother,  yourself,  and  all  the  be- 
loved ones  of  the  family,  not  forgetting; 
the  little  favorite,  Sarah. 

Hoping  soon  to  hear  from  you,  I  sub- 
scribe myself,  your  sincere  friend, 

NARCISSA  WHITMAN. 

FISHING. 


AN  ALLEGORY  AND  ITS  LESSON. 


Two  of  our  citizens  went  out  to  catch 
fish.  One  of  them  was  a  practical,  far- 
seeing  business  man,  who,  though  cau- 
tious, was  on  the  alert  and  prompt  to  act 
when  success  seemed  \vithin  reach.  The 
other,  no  less  progressive,  was,  however, 
inclined  to  neglect  careful  consideration 
of  important  questions,  and  was  too  apt 
to  trust  in  quantity  rather  than  quality. 

The  equipment  each  believed  neces- 
sary was  obtained  by  the  anglers,  and 
one  morning  they  started  for  the  fishing 
grounds.  On  arrival,  they  found  their 
opinions  differed  as  to  the  methods  of 
catching  the  sought-for  fish,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  each  go  his  own  way,  and 
afterward  compare  results. 

One  started  up  stream  and  the  other 
down.  The  one  going  down  believed  in 
doing  things  on  a  grand  scale,  and  he 
carried  with  him  w^hat  he  thought,  judg- 
ing l)y  its  high  price  and  size,  would  be 
jnst  the  thing  to  tempt  the  trout  to  run 
a;icr  and  swallow  his  hook.  The  bait 
m  question  was  the  side  of  a  fat  steer, 
kraohing  an  opening  on  the  creek's  bank 
uhrrv  its  waters  looked  as  though  tlicre 
nii^iu  be  plentv  of  the  finny  prizes,  he 
)ia>iLncd  to  throw  in  the  wliole  side  of 
beef.  The  trout,  of  wliom  there  were 
many,  being  unused  ti)  such  Cjuantities, 
lia>iily  withdrew  from  tlie  scene,  and  tlie 
di<L:n>te(l  fisherman  went  home  with  the 
"prcivcrbial  luck"  of  the  unfortunate. 


The  upstream  angkr  had  provided 
himself  with  flies  and  grasshoppers  for 
bait,  which  he  attached  to  his  hook  and 
gently  cast  it  into  the  stream,  and  imme- 
diately there  was  a  rush  to  catch  the 
tempting  morsels.  This  procedure  he 
repeated  till  all  his  bait  was  exhausted. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  burdened 
with  trout,  and  his  friends  doubted  his 
word  as  to  their  number,  and  were  not 
slow  to  make  him  so  understand. 

We  all  know  the  trout  is  the  most 
wary,  the  most  gamey,  the  most  prized 
and  the  most  difficult  to  catch  of  all  the 
finny  tribe;  just  like  an  enterprising, 
practical  man  of  means  and  thrift,  with 
no  time  for  generalities;  the  class  of 
men  Oregon  needs  to  swell  its  t>opula7 
tion,  encourage  present  industries  and 
build  up  others;  dig  from  its  mines  its 
vast  mineral  wealth;  utilize  its  limitless 
timber;  plant  its  broad  acres  in  grain, 
flax,  hops  and  fruits.  Such  men  have 
no  idle  hours  to  pass.  Try  to  catch 
them  with  the  downstream  fisherman's 
bulky  mass  of  words  and  lieavy  immi- 
gration bonks,  such  as  is  generally  sent 
abroad  concerning  our  state,  and  the  at- 
tcmj)t  will  usually  tail.  If,  l^nvcvcr,  the 
upstream  method  were  pursued,  they 
would  nibble  at  the  small  bait,  and.  liking 
the  taste,  wr)uld  not  rest  coiUent  till  they 
had  fonnfl  the  place  where  such  truth-; 
could  be  |)ractically  tested,  and  that 
would  mean  their  ultimate  inunigration 
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to  Oregon,  thus  adding-  others  to  help 
build  up  its  best  interests  and  promote 
its  welfare. 

The  advertising  heretofore  sent  out  to 
induce  immigration  has  been  too  bulky 
— books  too  large  for  the  trout,  as  it 
were  —  among  the  people  of  the 
East,  to  find  time  to  read.  If  the  ex- 
pense of  issuing  this  heavy  class  of  liter- 
ature was  expended  in  sending  forth 
articles,  brief  and  to  the  point,  this  de- 
sired class  of  immigrants  would  thereby 
grasp  the  fact  that  in  Oregon  are  the 


opportunities  by  which  a  live  man  can 
improve  his  surroundings.  And  live 
men  are  promoters,  introduce  and  push 
improvements,  and  bring  into  successful 
operation  the  industries  which  provide 
for  the  employment  of  thousands.  All 
of  the  articles  in  this  magazine  are  short 
ones.  A  business  man  can  read  any  of 
them  in  a  moment  of  waiting,  and  what 
he  reads  is  condensed,  to  the  point,  and 
he  will  remember  their  wording.  So 
with  the  business  men  of  the  East.  Send 
them  copies  and  mark  the  result. 


COURT  IN  YAMHILL  IN  1846. 

Judge — Sheriff,  call  John  and  James  John- 
son. 

Sheriff — John  and  James  Johnson!  John 
and  James  Johnson!  John  and  James  John- 
son!   Come  into  court. 

Judge — Call  one  at  a  time. 

Sheriff — Come  one  at  a  time!  Come  one 
at  a  time!    Come  one  at  a  time! 

Judge — You've  fixed  it,  now! 

Sheriff — You  needn't  come;  they've  fixed 
it  without  you!  You  needn't  come;  they've 
fixed  it  without  you!  You  needn't  come; 
they've  fixed  it  without  you!— Oregon  Spec- 
tator. 

*  *  * 


LATK  ST.XTK  ( '.MM  '.N'KK. 

(See  I'urpit'  and  Ciuld  — TUfie  ..'J.) 


Oregon  was  the  thirty-third  state  admitted 
into  the  Union. 


*  *  « 


HOMES  IN 

The  area  of  Oregon  is  96,030  sijuarc 
miles,  or  61,459.200  acres.  Of  this  vast 
domain  but  3,000,000  arc  in  cultivation, 
leaving  58,459,200  acres  ior  the  home- 
seeker.  True,  a  great  portion  of  this  un- 
cultivated portio  n  is  covered  with  timber, 
and  some  of  it  unhllcd  u>r  i;irm<;  slill, 
there  are  millions  of  acres  that  are  as 
good  land  as  there  is  anywlure  on  the 
globe.  Oregon  i->  larger  by  j._'4o.(mx) 
acres  than  the  coml)ined  acrea.Lic-  of  .\ew 
Hampshire,  X'erniont.  .Ma^s;u-ini-.etts, 
^land.  Connecticut,  Xi  w  Yorl> 


OREGON. 

.Vew  lersey  and  Delaware.  If  it  were  as 
thickly 'peopled  as  Rhode  Island  it  would 
contain  a  population  <:)f  30,729,600,  and 
if  as  densely  settled  as  England  it  woukl 
give  habitation  to  51,933,024  people.  Put 
its  acreage  cai:)able  of  cultivation  to  use: 
<)l)en  up  it>  mines  to  their  full;  bring  its 
innnense  water  power  under  control; 
l)lant  the  many  and  varied  industries 
known  in  her  midst;  l^egin  to  utilize  her 
forests  with  a  will,  and  Oregon  would 
with  England's  i)oi)ulation  almost  dictate 
to  the  w<^rl(l. 


AX  INTERESTING  LETTER. 
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Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  15,  1899. — 
T.  A.  Wood,  Grand  Commander  Indian 
War  V^eterans — 'Mr.  Dear  Sir:  I  never 
desired  a  biography  of  myself  to  be  writ- 
ion.  The  world  and  mankind  are  not 
interested  in  my  adventures,  struggles, 
afflictions,  sad  bereavements  and  tender 
affections.  The  pen  of  no  true  friend, 
or  myself,  can  at  this  time  furnish 
thought  to  illuminate  my  very  dark  path- 
way this  far  in  life.  It  seems  to  me  now 
tliat  there  was  never  a  sound  reason,  or 
necessity,  for  my  having  to  breathe,  but, 
as  I  did  breathe,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  I  should  have  breathed  the 
sweetest,  brightest  and  balmiest  air  on 
earth.  I  am  now  convinced  that  the 
world  never  wanted  me,  as  no  important 
r>!ace  was  created  for  me  to  fill.  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  J.  Small  was  bom  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  ]\raur\'  county,  Tennes- 
'^ee,  December  9,  1834,  and  spent  his 
boyhood  days  there,  in  attending  school 
and  in  learning  a  trade  with  his  father. 
He  came  of  steady  Scotch-Irish  stock. 
He  moved  to  Missouri  with  his  father 
:n  1852,  and  settled  in  Otterv'ille.  Cooper 
«"ounty,  in  May.  In  the  spring  of  1853 
Ik*  spread  his  wings,  left  his  home  nest 
•"^nd  started  across  the  plains  for  Ore- 
K-'H.  to  build  for  himself,  if  posible,  a 
home  nest  on  the  Pacific  slope.  He 
'••^as  six  months  and  eleven  days  crossing 
-•e  plains,  and  settled  in  the  town  of 
Clianipoeg,  Marion  county,  in  the  fall 

1853.  Champoeg  was  a  small,  old 
'  •■•\n,  built  on  the  bank  of  the  beautiful 
^Villanictte  river,  at  the  head  of  steam- 
'•"at  navigation  in  summer,  25  miles 
■'"m  Salem  or  Oregon  City.  Much  his- 
^•ry  of  Oregon  springs  from  this  place. 

was  here  Lieutenant  Small  formed 
acfiuaintance  of  Robert  Newell.  J. 


D.  Crawford,  David  Weston,  John  How- 
ard, Ed  Dupuise,  John  Mull,  Hiram 
Simpkins,  Reese,  John  and  ^lark  Steph- 
ens, and  Green  Arnold,  American  pio- 
neers and  history-makers.  Also  witli 
hundreds  of  French  pioneers,  among 
whom  were  N.  A.  Connoyer,  Antoin  Rc- 
vais.  Chamberlains,  Joseph  Despard  and 
many  others.  It  was  here  he  first  met 
O.  Hummason,  of  The  Dalles,  Victor 
Trevitt,  of  Salem,  and  John  Smith,  from 
across  the  river  near  Butteville.  In  the 
summer  of  1854  he  was  in  the  Rogue 
river  country  with  Mr.  Hyde,  a  govern- 
ment surveyor,  who  had  a  contract  to 
survey  and  plat  76  townships  in  that  part 
of  the  territory. 

An  Indian  war  broke  out  in  Eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington  in  1855,  and, 
under  a  proclamation  of  Governor 
George  L.  Curry,  Connoyer,  Revais  anrl 
Small  recruited  a  company  at  Cham- 
poeg, of  French,  French  half-breeds  and 
four  or  five  Americans,  most  all  of  whom 
were  from  French  prairie.  Narcisse  A. 
Connoyer  was  elected  captain,  A.  Revais 
first  lieutenant  and  T.  J.  Small  second 
lieutenant.  The  organization  was  known 
as  company  K,  was  mustered  in  at  Port- 
land, October  30.  1855,  and  immediately 
started  for  The  Dalles,  by  way  of  Fort 
Vancouver  and  the  Cascades.  With  the 
beginning  of  this  marcli  the  company 
commenced  to  make  history  for  itself 
and  Oregon.  The  greatest  mistake  pos- 
sible for  any  man  to  make  is  to  endeavrjr 
to  correct  errors  of  earl\'  iiistorians  from 
memory.  It  is  well  known  that  a  great 
majority  of  men  are  born  into  this  work! 
without  a  good  thinking  apparatus  op 
tlieir  shoulders,  but.  if  I  differ  from  sonu* 
of  vour  eariy  historians,  t  hope  they  will 
not  accuse  nic  of  thinking  wrong. 
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I  was  quietly  puffing  at  my  meer- 
schaum—  aMissouri  cob  —  when  "The 
Histor>'  of  Indian  Wars  in  Oregon''  came 
to  hand.  I  drew  a  meditative  whiff  and 
gave  a  low  whistle,  as  I  opened  it  at 
"The  Yakima  War"  and  then  commenced 
to  devour  its  contents.  After  reading  the 
part  devoted  to  the  Oregon  troops,  the 
thought  came  to  me,  If  this  is  trvie  his- 
tory, Lieutenant  T.  J.  Small  was  not  in 
any  Indian  war,  company  K  was  never 
enlisted,  Governor  Curry  never  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  for  volunteers,  and 
such  men  as  J.  W.  Nesmith,  James  K. 
Kelly,  Mark  A.  Chinn  and  Narcisse  A. 
Connoyer  never  existed,  except  in  the 
prolific  imagination  of  myself,  and  all 
my  day  dreams,  for  forty-odd  years,  of 
being  engaged  in  an  Indian  war  in  East- 
ern Oregon,  must  be  a  myth.  So  all  my 
visions  of  those  days  vanished  in  smoke. 
All  historians  and  makers  of  history 
should  remember  that  character  and  rep- 
utation for  fairness,  truth  and  honor,  is 
the  most  enduring  of  riches.  No  one 
expects  a  historian  to  be  generous,  but 
he  is  expected  to  be  truthful  and  just. 

The  march  to  the  relief  of  Major  Hal- 
ler,  through  snow  and  extreme  cold,  by 
the  First  regiment,  O.  M.  V.,  and  the 
incidents  connected  with  it,  is  hardly  no- 
ticed. All  who  made  that  march,  through 
snow,  sometimes  three  feet  deep,  and  a 
bitter  cold  wind,  will  remember  it 
through  life.  The  command  found  Ma- 
jor Haller,  and  returned  with  him  in 
safety  to  The  Dalles,  from  which  point 
Captain  Connoyer  was  ordered  to  march 
immediately  to  Fort  Henrietta,  to  rein- 
force Major  Mark  A.  Chinn,  which  !io 
did.  Captain  Conn(jyer,  with  company 
K,  arrived  at  I'ort  Henrietta  Novem- 
ber 27,  and  went  into  camp  outside  the 
fort.  With  it  arrived  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel James  K.  Kelly.  I  know  not  with 
whom  he  k-ft  T1:e  Dalles,  bnt  I  am  sure 
he  arrived  at  l-'ort  Henrietta  under  es- 


cort of  company  K.  Here  I  met  for  the 
first  time  the  brave,  noble,  warm-hearted 
and  generous  Major  Alark  A.  Chinn, 
who  built  the  fort  and  named  it,  .but  for 
this  work  he  was  secretly  charged  with 
cowardice  by  some  of  his  small  under- 
officers.  At  the  battle  of  Laroque's  farm 
these  same  men  learned  w^ho  the  cow- 
ards were,  and  Major  Chinn  was  not  one 
of  them.  A  braver,  truer  and  kinder 
man  I  never  met  in  the  army.  Sweet  to 
me,  even  now,  is  the  memory  of  this  no- 
ble man. 

Upon  arriving  at  Fort  Henrietta,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kelly  took  command.  He 
called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  move  at  once  |or  Fort  Walla 
Walla.  Orders  were  given  to  prepare 
rations  and  be  ready  to  move  at  sun- 
down, December  2,  which  was  done.  It 
rained  most  of  the  night  and  was  very 
dark,  still  our  little  force  moved  on  si- 
lently. I  know  not  when  other  compa- 
nies arrived  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  but 
ours  got  there  with  both  feet,  a  little 
after  sunrise.  We  found  the  fort  robbed 
and  plundered,  the  interior  badly  defaced, 
and  the  Indian  devils  gone.  We  went 
into  camp  a  short  distance  from  the  fort 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d.  On  the  3d. 
4th,  5th  and  6th  we  skirmished  with  In- 
dians. Company  K  marched  alone  int(^ 
Indian  valley,  into  a  deep  ravine  on  the 
Touchet  river,  and  scouted  all  that  coun- 
try, returning  to  Meina  camp,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Touchet,  on  the  night  of 
the  6th.  Peu  Pen  Mox  Mox,  or  Yellow 
Serpent,  and  those  with  him  were  killed, 
and  the  body  of  Peu  Peu  Mox  Mox  mu- 
tilated, ears  cut  off,  scalped  and  other  in- 
di^-nitics,  on  the  night  of  December  6.  in 
camp  at  mouth  of  Touchet  river,  and  n;*: 
during  the  battle  at  Laroque's  farm.  On 
the  morning  of  the  7th.  the  Indians  cam-' 
down  from  the  hills  acn)ss  the  Touchet. 
unfk-r  a  flag  of  truce,  and  demanded  the 
release  of  their  chief  and  the  otlicr  i)ri>- 
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oners.  After  exchanging  flags  a  few 
times,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kelly  ordered 
Captain  N.  A.  Connoyer  and  Captain  O. 
Hummason,  with  their  companies,  to 
cross  the  Touchet  and  take  position  to 
defend  camp.  Company  K  moved 
across.  Hummason,  with  the  Wasco 
boys,  followed,  and  one  other  company, 
not  now  remembered,  and  soon  the  four 
days'  fight  was  on,  known  as  the  battle 
of  Laroque's  farm.  We  had  fun  chasing 
the  red-skinned  beauties  seven  miles, 
but,  when  the  entire  force  of  Indians 
met  us  at  Laroque's  farm,  the  fun  was 
over,  and  business  of  vital  importance 
was  on  hand,  for  it  kept  us  all  busy  to 
retain  scalps  on  our  heads.  For  four 
days  this  bitter  and  hard-contested  battle 
raged,  no  one  knowing  what  the  result 
might  be.  Every  inch  of  ground  was 
fought  over,  and  the  contending  forces 
camped  in  sight  of  each  other.  To  the 
music  of  the  tom-tom  Indians  danced 
the  scalp  dance  every  night.  Stubborn 
pluck  of  the  whites  at  last  scattered  the 
Indians,  with  a  loss  to  them  of  about  i8o. 
If  any  of  the  First  regiment,  O.  M.  V.s, 
had  bayonets  on  their  guns  T  failed  to 
see  them,  and  my  eyes  were  wide  open. 


so  those  bayonet  charges  are  pure  fic- 
tion. The  howitzer  that  exploded  did  so 
from  being  loaded  with  trind  balls  and 
sand,  the  balls  having  been  poured  out 
on  the  sand.  I,  with  company  K,  was 
near  when  it  happened. 

On  December  9,  1855,  Lieutenant  T. 
J.  Small  was  21  years  old,  and  in  battle 
with  Indians  in  Walla  Walla  valley.  Have 
never  celebrated  my  birthday  in  the  same 
w^ay.  After  the  battle  of  Laroque's  farm 
the  command  moved  to  Howlish  Wam- 
pool  camp,  where  he  had  built  a  fort  to 
protect  himself,  friendly  Indians  and  set- 
tlers from  bad  Indians.  Found  them  all 
safe  and  winter  corning  on.  The  Indi- 
ans and  settlers  v/ere  moved  on  to  the 
Walla  Walla  river,  and  Lieutenant  T.  J. 
Small,  with  a  part  of  company  K,  de- 
tailed to  guard  them  and  their  property. 
Remained  with  them  until  spring.  Tlie 
main  camp  was  in  winter  quarters,  14 
miles  away.  Colonel  Cornelius  will,  or 
should,  know  this  statement  true,  as  he 
wa's  in  my  camp,  after  cattle — but,  will 
close  this.  May  some  day  finish  my 
rambling  story.    Respectfully  yours, 

T.  J.  SMALL. 


«  «  « 


JULY  J6,  J837,  FIRST  MARRL^GE  IN  OREGON. 


On  the  above  date  occurred  the  first 
marriage  ceremony  among  the  whites 
'.vest  of  the  Rockies.  It  was  a  double 
Wedding.  The  grooms  had  come  here 
in  "prairie  schooners"  and  the  brides  in 
^'^•'■ps  via  Panama.    The  ceremony  was 

r^.rnied  in  a  grove  of  firs  in  front  of 
Methodist  mission,  situate  some  ten 
'r.iK-s  below  where  Salem  now  stands, 
■•-ncre  the  greater  number  of  the  settler^ 
in  the  Willartiette  valley  had  assembled 
!'»r  rcHirioiis  worship.  The  services  were 
•  • ''vliiotc.l  bv  Rev.  Daniel  Lee.  arul  he 


the  knots  which  made  Miss  Anna  M.  Pit- 
man the  wife  of  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  and  Miss 
Susan  Downing  the  bride  of  Mr.  Cyrus 
Shepherd.  After  these  happy  couples 
were  joined  in  wedlock,  the  minister  con- 
tinued the  welding  of  matrimonial  bonds 
l)v  uniting  in  marriage  Charles  J.  Roc. 
ar.  American,  and  Miss  Nancy  McKay, 
a  Calipooia  Indian  maiden.  .Mrs.  Lcc 
was  not  only  the  first  white  bride  in  Ore- 
gon, but,  sad  to  relate,  she  was  also  the 
first  to  be  claimed  by  death  therein,  sucii 
occurring  on  the  26th  of  June  in  tlic 
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THE  ROYAL  CHINOOK  AS  AN  IN- 
DUSTRY. 

The  first  time  that  salmon  figured  as 
a  commercial  factor  in  Oregon  was  in 
1835.  Captain  Nathaniel  J.  Wythe  es- 
tablished a  trading  post  at  the  lower  end 
of  Wapato — Sauvie's — island,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  put  up  salmon  in  bar- 
rels. His  trading  venture  proving  a  fail- 
ure he  sold  out  his  stock  and  abandoned 
the  catching  of  fish.  He  had,  however, 
caught  and  barreled  a  half  schooner's 
load,  which  he  had  shipped  away  to  mar- 
ket. A  few  like  ventures  were  after- 
wards begun  at  Oregon  Citv^  and  West- 
port  and  did  not  amount  to  much.  In 
1866  the  first  salmon  were  put  up  in  cans 
for  market,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
present  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  900,- 
000,000  pounds  have  been  taken  from 
the  Columbia  and  Oregon  waters — 
enough  to  supply  even.'  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  state  with  215  pounds  each. 
It  would  supply  every  inhabitant  in  the 
United  States  with  10  pounds,  and  a  can 
to  all  of  the  world,  outside  of  the  people 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  a  pound  and 
a  half  to  each  of  the  Celestials. 


A  COMMISSION  OF  1844. 

As  a  relic  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  when  it  had  a  triple 
executive,  the  following  document  will 
be  interesting.  It  is  quite  a  coincidence 
that  each  signer  had  but  one  initial,  and 
all  such  short  names: 

To  the  People  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
to  all  of  whom  these  Presents  shall  come: 
Know  ye,  that,  pursuant  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  our  said  territory,  we  have  ap- 
pointed and  constituted,  and  by  these  presents 
do  appoint  and  constitute,  Thos.  D.  Kaiser 
captain  of  the  first  volunteer  company  of 
rangers  of  said  territory,  with  rank  from  April 
3,  1844,  to  hold  the  said  office  in  the  manner 
specifiecj  in  and  by  our  constitution  and  lawb. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  our 
seal  for  military  commissions  to  be  hereunto 
affixed. 

Witness:  D.  HILL,  Esq. 

J.  GALE,  Esq. 
[L.  S.]  A.  BEERS,  Esq. 

Executive  Committee  of  said  Territory,  and 
Commanders-in-Chief  of  all  the  Militia  and 
Volunteer  Companies  of  said  Territory. 

Dated  at  the  Willamette  Falls,  the  third  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Attest:  O.  JOHxNSON,  Sect. 


«  «  « 

THE  MAN  THAT  MAKES  HAY. 


Hurrah  for  old  "hayseed,"  the  king  of 
the  sod, 

He  lives  close  to  Nature,  and  Nature's 

part  God; 
He's  rich  in  her  friendship,  for  say  what 

you  may, 

Nature's  in  love  with  the  man  that  makes 
hay. 

He  don't  cut  much  figure  in  codfish  or 
dress; 

Is  scant  of  the  buncomb  that  fools  do 
possess; 

But  if  we  want  friendship,  the  kind  that 
will  pay. 

See  how  we  all  look  for  the  man  that 


The  merchant,  the  banker,  all  seek  tor 
his  aid; 

For  he  is  the  sinew  and  life  of  all  trade. 
He  prospers — we  prosper;  he  fails — woe 
the  day, 

For  life  even  hangs  on  the  man  that 
makes  hay. 

Then  throw  wide  your  doors,  and  wel- 
come him  here; 
Our  best  earthly  friend — the  one  to  hold 
dear — 

And  give  all  of  honor  and  good  will  to- 
day, 

To  Earth's  fiohlcst  worker,  the  man  that 
makes  hav. 

Mm 
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Preface. 

I^te  in  an  autumn  of  early  days  there 
lived  in  McMinnville,  Yamhill  county, 
a  stately,  old-fashioned  professor,  who 
always  wore  a  tall  "stovepipe"  hat,  a 
broadcloth  suit,  with  long-tailed  coat, 
a  very  high,  sharp-cornered  collar,  and 
an  old-fashioned  "choker."  He  was 
smooth-shaven,  angular,  severe  to  the 
verge  of  cruelty,  and  presided  rver 
iJie  destinies  of  the  "college."  Tne 
hoys  cordially  hated  him,  while  the 
irirls  stood  in  dread  of  him.  Such 
honors  rested  easily  on  his  sloul- 
ders,  however,  and.  instead  of  feelings 
badly,  he  accepted  them  as  a  tribute  to 
his  ability.  His  name  was  -M — ,  and 
his  title  "professor,"  but  the  boys  usu- 
ally called  him  "the  old  man.'' 

Chap.  I. 

Will  B —  and  Charlie  W —  were  two 
schoolboys  who  sat  together.  The  latter 
always  had  a  limited  supply  of  chewing- 
Kum,  which  was  left  in  his  desk  while 
at  recitations.  He  soon  discovered  that 
his  companion  improved  the  time  by 
chewing  it  in  his  absence,  and  deter- 
mined to  put  a  stop  to  it.  One  day  he 
JT^tiiered  from  his  boot  a  little  mud, 
which  was  carefully  rolled  into  a  ball.  A 
httle  gum  was  then  pressed  out  very 
thin,  and  as  carefully  wrapped  around 
the  mud,  all  of  which  was  stealthily 
slipped  into  its  accustomed  place  in  the 
desk.  In  a  few  minutes,  without  the 
•^hghtest  warning,  Will's  fist  came  in 
^''■'nfact  with  Charlie's  ear.  11  d  tliere  was 
•JH  exhibition  of  "the  manlv  art,"  which 
•'Vas  interrupted  by  the  teacher,  who  sen<- 
^  harlie  out  for  a  stick  wi'h  wlilch  to  l»c 
Punished,  along  with  the  other  fellow. 
Now,  Charlie  had  a  bran-new  Barlcv 
^nife,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  Near 


the  school  yard  was  an  untrimmed  he  Ige 
of  wild  rose  bushes,  the  branches-  of 
which  were  covered  with  vicious  thorns. 
Charlie  selected  a  bush  about  six  foei 
high,  which  was  finally  cut  down, 
trimmed  of  its  branches,  two  hand  holds- 
provided,  and  in  triumph  this  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  teacher,  with  all  its  thorns  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation.  As  he  en- 
tered the  room  the  teacher  laughed  heart- 
ily. There  was  no  whipping  that  day, 
but  Charlie  was  stood  up,  facing  the 
wall.  The  professor  relented  later  on, 
and  sent  him  to  his  seat.  Before  the  pro- 
fessor had  gone,  he  discovered  Charlie 
with  one  of  his  boots  off.  This  shocked 
the  dignity  of  "the  old  man,"  and  he 
made  a  lunge  for  the  rose  bush.  Not 
noticing  hand  holds  prepared  by  the  cul- 
prit, his  hand  was  badly  torn  by  the 
thorns,  which  raised  his  ire,  and  he  flour- 
ished the  stick  over  the  culprit's  head, 
with  all  its  thorns  bristling  in  the  sun- 
light. Charlie  was  badly  scared,  but, 
with  his  fright,  however,  he  conceived  a 
bitter  hatred  for  "that  big  fellow  with  a 
stick." 

Chap.  2. 

On  the  way  to  school  there  were  two 
houses  side  by  side  and  about  six  feet 
apart.  The  one  toward  the  schoolhouse 
had  been  moved  back  from  the  street 
15  feet,  and  raised  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  Rough  boards  were  nailed  from 
the  porch  to  the  ground  in  front,  and 
also  on  the  side  toward  the  school.  A 
bright,  lusty  billy-goat  lived  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  was  subject  to  the  treatment 
usually  accorded  to  such  pets  by  boys  in 
any  healthy  ricighl)()rho()d.  On  a  cer- 
tain morning  Cliarlic  and  several  trusted 
friends  were  annoying  the  goat,  just  be- 
vond  the  first  liouse,  when  the  stately 
tread  of  "the  old  man"  was  heard  ap- 
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preaching-.  By  the  united  efforts  of  the 
whole  crowd,  the  goat  was  restrained 
until  the  professor  was  "right  onto  'em/' 
when  all  hands  let  go  and  skipped  under 
the  house.  The  goat  shook  his  beard, 
rolled  his  eyes  ominously,  kicked  one 
hind  foot,  then  the  other,  worked  his 
jaws  spasmodically,  kept  time  with  his 
tail,  and  backed  off,  just  as  the  profes- 
sor show^ed  up.  Billy  was  on  the  war- 
path and  understood  his  business.  Like 
a  battering  ram  he  jumped  into  the  air, 
and  lit  on  the  professor,  just  below  the 
small  of  the  back.  'The  old  man"  went 
off  the  sidewalk  head  first,  and  his  til-.^ 
rolled  into  the  gutter.  As  quick  as  pos- 
sible he  started  to  his  feet,  but  Billy  was 
on  hand  a  second  time,  and  while  the 
professor  was  yet  on  all  fours,  planted 
his  head  right  where  he  did  first  time. 
Tell  you  what  it  is,  Billy  waj-  a  center 
shot.    He  always  fought  fair,  too.  As 


long  as  the  professor  laid  perfectly  flat, 
Billy  would  walk  around,  work  his  jaw, 
but  not  say  a  word.  He  would  kick  one 
hind  foot,  then  the  other,  roll  his  eyes 
from  side  to  side,  glance  up  town,  then 
down  town.  All  this  time  he  was  shak- 
ing his  whiskers  that  the  wind  might 
blow  through  them.  If  the  enemy 
moved,  hp  backed  off,  lowered  his  head, 
and  prepared  for  en.-ergencies.  After  a 
long  period,  that  seemed  to  the  profes- 
sor unduly  protracted,  he  managed  to 
crawl  to  the  fence  in  a  perfectly  flat  state, 
and  with  one  quick  motion  he  went  over, 
assisted  by  Billy,  who  caught  him  in  mid- 
air, and  helped  him  along.  In  his  haste 
the  professor  failed  to  select  a  good  spot 
on  which  to  alight,  and  went  sprawling 
in  a  mudhole,  with  his  clothes  torn,  and 
with  divers  and  sundry  bruises  that  were 
not  described  in  the  village  paper. 
Charlie  was  satisfied. 


*  *  * 


THE 

From  the  records  of  geology  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  present  it  can  be  said 
that  on  two  different  occasions  the  val- 
leys of  Oregon  have  furnished  this  noble 
animal  with  pasturage.  In  the  perusal 
of  the  writings  of  Professors  Huxley, 
Marsh  and  Condon,  recognized  authori- 
ties on  geological  research,  one  will  find 
that  in  our  own  state  was  the  home  of 
the  original  horse.  His  remains  dug 
from  the  sandstone  deposits  near  The 
Dalles  are  offered  as  evidence.  Today 
we  again  find  him  proudly  stepping  over 
the  grave  of  his  past.  From  this  paleon- 
tological  age  until  the  landing  upon 
this  continent  of  the  Spanisli  explorers, 
there  is  no  sign  of  his  presence.  With 
them  came  a  stock  descended  from  the 
steeds  of  Asia.  Tliese  may  have  been 
worthy  of  the  stride  of  a  k'ing,  but  their 
get,  through  running  wild  and  attendant 
influences  to  degrade,  retrograded  into 


HORSK 

what  is  known  as  the  "Cayuse"  ponies. 
With  the  advent  of  the  pioneer  came  an- 
other breed,  destined  to  push  from  the 
pastures  the  ponies,  and  they  are  being 
driven,  together  with  other  inferior  stock, 
to  the  corral  of  the  canncrs  of  horse- 
flesh. The  supplanters  were  for  a  time 
said  to  be  of  the  English  strain,  which, 
by  attention,  climate  and  breeding,  re- 
solved itself  into  a  new — the  American — 
and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the 
world  will  acknowledge  another — the  Or- 
egon— horse.  Other  sections  of  the 
Union  have  given  years  of  attention  to 
reducing  the  seconds  in  which  a  horse 
could  be  driven  a  mile,  Oregon  but  a 
siiort  time,  and  during  Micse  brief  years 
her  progress  has  been  wonderful.  She 
can  claim  as  hers  the  first  of  but  four 
stallions  in  the  world  to  be  rated  as  hav- 
ing to  their  credit  a  get  of  over  half  a 
dozen  2:10  performers  to  their  credit. 


ONE  ON  COLONEL  NESMITH. 
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Oregon  holds  world's  two-mile  trotting 
and  pacing  records,  and  of  her  horses 
one  has  a  mile  record  of  2:07^  and  sev- 
eral inside  of  2:18.  Two  have  a  pacing 
f'.-cord  of  2:04-^,  and  a  dozen  better  than 
2:1  S'  What  the  future  will  bring  forth 
in  speed  is  yet  to  be  learned,  but  if  the 

ONE  ON  COLONEL  NESMITH. 

About  the  only  person  who  ever  got 
the  best  of  Colonel  Nesmith  w^as  a  Cay- 
use  Indian  called  "Sticcus/'  The  colonel 
was  very  fond  of  elk  meat,  a  dish  which 
\\'as  not  often  to  be  had,  even  in  pioneer 
times,  and,  with  a  prospect  of  securing 
a  good  meal  of  this  savory  flesh,  he  w^as, 
during  a  trip  to  Eastern  Oregon,  con- 
strained to  accept  of  an  invitation  given 
by  the  Indian  to  dine  with  him.  As  his 
dusky  friend  could  not  speak  "Boston," 
and  "Chinook"  was  equally  Greek  to  him, 
the  conversation  had  to  be  carried  on  by 
pantomime.  The  Indian's  spreading  of 
fingers  convinced  the  colonel  that  he 
meant  elk  antlers,  and  that  the  dinner 
was  to  be  elk  meat,  so  he  prepared  him- 
self for  and  did  eat  at  the  meal  to  his 
utmost  capacity;  but  imagine  his  cha- 
grin when  he  found  outside  the  camp 
the  ears,  tail  and  hoofs  of  a  mule,  instead 
of  some  evidences  left  of  the  noble  ani- 
mal he  suppKDsed  he  had  dined  upon. 
L^ng  afterwards  the  colonel  smiled  when 
any  like  signs  were  made,  but  it  was 
years  before  he  told  the  joke  the  Indian 
had  unwittingly  played  upon  him. 

«  #  « 

Mrs.  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Spaulding 
''^^Te  the  first  American  women  to  come 
t'J  (  )reg()n,  and  the  first  white  women  to 
'■  ro>s  the  plains  and  the  Rockies.  They 
^■•inie  in  1836.  In  18 14  an  English 
•vnian  hy  the  name  of  Barnes  came  here 
'•n  the  sliip  Isaac  Todd,  but  did  not  re- 
'I'ain  here  lo!ig. 


past  is  an  index  of  its  future,  the  predic- 
tion made  will  surely  come  true — ^-hat 
the  Oregon  horse  is  ahead.  Our  pas- 
tures, climate,  in  a  word,  the  environ- 
ments by  which  he  is  surrounded,- \;ill 
force  the  issue. 

IN  OREGON. 

No  extremes  of  temperature,  no  cy- 
clones, no  blizzzards,  no  drouth.  Bu. 
little  feeding  and  less  housing  of  stock 
is  required.  The  products  of  the  field, 
the  vine,  the  orchard  and  the  garden 
grow  in  abundance  and  are  second  to 
none  for  quality.  Timber,  varied  in 
kind,  cut  from  Oregon's  inexhaustible 
forests,  goes  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  lordly  salmon,  taken  from  her 
streams,  is  sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  be  the  choicest  dish  on  the  festive 
board.  Her  stock  from  a  thousand  hills 
have  fed  the  multitudes  far  away,  and 
from  these  hills  have  been  taken  silver, 
gold  and  precious  gems  to  enrich  the 
nations  and  bedeck  the  highest  with  jew- 
els rare. 

"A  region  where  all  glories  of  scene, 
all  charms  of  climate  and  all  riches  of 
resource  meet  and  clasp  hands." 

*  *  # 

TIMBER  IN  OREGON. 

It  is  said  that  government  statistic^ 
show  that  there  is  more  timber  in  Ore- 
gon than  any  other  state  in  the  Unii^n. 
Enough  to  make  a  belt  around  the  eardi 
over  a  mile  wide.  .Six  hundred  million 
feet  of  lumber  was  sawn  in  1898.  Such 
amount  would  make  20.000,000  c  fnns 
and  nearly  ihat  number  of  bedstCcc's,  or 
a  plank  walk  m'er  25  feet  w'de  from 
Portland,  Or.,  to  Portland,  ^.Te. 
-*  * 

The  fishing  industry  of  Oregon  is 
worth  about  two  millions  ar.nually. 
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PURPLE  AND  GOLD. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Wortman  has  held  two 
offices  in  the  Grand  Cabin  until  recently, 
those  of  Grand  Treasurer  and  of  Trustee. 
The  latter  position  he  resigned,  and  Pro- 
fessor A.  P.  Armstrong  was  elected  to 
the  vacancy. 

Abernethy's  cabin  has  been  presented 
with  what  is  hoped  to  become  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  fine  library.  The  gift  was  an 
appropriate  one — a  history  of  Oregon. 
It  was  written  by  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Gray, 
a  pioneer  of  1836,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  among  those  who  brought 
about  the  formation  of  the  provisional 
government.  The  donor  was  Captain 
James  T.  Gray,  a  sbfi^of  the  author. 

During  one  of  the  January  sessicms  of 
the  Grand  Cabin  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  add  another  office — Grand  Lii>rarian 
—to  the  number  of  officers  in  such  body. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  incumbent  of 
the  position  to  receive,  care  for  and  en- 
deavor to  secure  material  of  a  historical 
nature  incident  to  the  history  of  the*  state; 
documents,  manuscripts  and  publications 
of  every  description,  appertaining  there- 
to; narratives  and  records  of  the  pjonecrs 
of  the  Oregon  Territory:  the  Indian 
names  of  mountains,  streams  and  locali- 
ties in  Oregon,  and  their  interpre^itions 
and  significations;  the  Indian  vraditiuns 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  prior  to  white  settlement; 
views  of  historical  incident,  place  or  ob- 
ject; photos  or  other  pictures  oi  fio- 
neers;  in  fact,  any  and  all  materials  which 
would  be  of  interest  or  value  to  iMvr^ 
generations  as  a  museum  showing  the 
difficulties,  the  labors  and  the  triui.iplis 
of  the  pioneers  in  founding  our  great 
state,  and  who  these  herc  es  and  heroines 
were,  are  to  be  used  for  the  building  up 
of  a  librarv  and  nuiseum  f'»r  the  bciiet'it 


of  the  people  of  Oregon.  It  is  also  the 
purpose  of  the  order  to  own  a  bu-ilding 
suitable  for  the  keeping  of  such  anil  for 
the  use  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion, Indian  War  Veterans,  Oregon  His- 
torical Society  and  for  lodgeroom  pur- 
poses of  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters. 
All  of  these  various  associations  are  mov- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  and  Oregon 
w^ill  in  time,  through  their  efforts,  have  a 
creditable,  instructive  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  relics,  documents  and  other 
matter,  which  all  can  mention  with  pride. 
It  will  not  be  the  intent  of  this  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Native  Sons  to  divide  the 
wonted  articles  which  should  be  collected, 
but  rather  to  act  in  conjunction  wit-h  all 
interests,  and,  when  the  exhibit  will  jus- 
tify, form  W'ith  them  a  collective  museum 
and  library.  Mr.  F.  H.  Savl-  r  has  been 
appointed  Grand  Librarian,  and  earnestly 
solicits  that  pioneers,  their  descendants 
and  others,  aid  in  forwarding  this  good 
work  to  their  utmost,  that  the  objects 
sought  for  may  be  attained.  All  remin- 
iscences, however  brief,  or  article  of  his- 
toric character,  small  and  perhaps  looked 
upon  as  insignificant,  will  be  most  ac- 
ceptable. Address  F.  H.  Saylor,  Grand 
Librarian  Native  Sons  of  Oregon,  rooms 
716-17  Oregonian  building,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

If  any  member  of  Abernethy's  Cabin 
is  entided  to  consideration  for  services 
rendered,  that  Native  Son  is  Sol  Bln- 
mauer.  He  has  been  the  means  of  plac- 
ing more  names  on  its  roll  of  member- 
ship than  nearly  all  the  rest  put  together, 
and  he  keeps  going  right  ahead,  not  only 
for  his  own  cabin's  welfare,  but  also  for 
the  order's  good  throughout  the  state. 


PURPLE  AND  GOLD. 
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Abemethy's  Cabin,  as  well  as  the  stat^! 
at  large,  has  sustained  a  loss  through  the 
tragic  death  of  Hollister  D.  McGuire, 
late  fish  commissioner  of  the  state,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Umpqua  river  on 
the  8th  inst.,  while  seeking  a  location  for 
a  salmon  hatchery.  Mr.  McGuire  was 
bom  Aug.  i8,  1843,  3.  farm  located 
a  few  miles  west  of  Portland.  In  his 
early  years  his  parents  removed  to  the 
city,  where  he  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  grew  to  man- 
hood. He  was  active  in  various  enter- 
prises which  were  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity, and  for  several  years  was  in  the 
cattle  business  in  Crook  county.  In  all 
his  transactions  he  conducted  himself  as 
a  progressive  citizen  and  an  honest  man 
should.  On  March"  i,  1893,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  he  was  such  a  capable 
officer  that  politics  were  set  aside  and 
merit  considered  through  the  succeeding 
administrations,  and  he  was  reappointed 
as  often  as  a  change  came,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Oregon  in 
particular,  and  our  neighboring  states 
in  general. 

Mr.  McGuire  leaves  a  wife  and  five 
children  to  mourn  his  loss.  He  was  not 
only  a  member  of  the  Native  Sons,  but 
\H"as  also  an  honored  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  the  Elks,  the  Woodmen 
nnd  the  Artisans. 


Grand  President  Leasure  will  have  his 
hands  full  of  organization  if  the  pros- 
pects for  the  institution  of  one -half  of 
^hc  new  cabins  talked  of  are  realized, 
'ind  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever 
;»h'>nt  such  being  the  case.  The  Grand 
I'li'sident  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
p'acL',  for  no  one  could  have  accom- 
plished more  than  he  has  for  the  order, 
^'•^pecially  under  the  difficulties  attending 
•in<l  sacrifice  of  personal  business  affairs. 


Grand  Secretary  White  is  as  equally  en- 
thusiastic, and  never  allows  anyth'^ig  to 
go  unnoticed  or  passed  over  which  will 
be  of  a  benefit  to  the  increase  of  the  p'-cs- 
ent  number  of  cabins  or  the  welfare  cf 
those  now  established. 

The  Grand  Cabin  hopes  to  have  cabins 
of  Native  Daughters  established  in  the 
near  future.  While  it  has  been  the  in- 
tention to  do  so  all  along,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  not  have  too  much  in  hand 
at  once,  and  their  institution  ha-,  been 
deferred  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Native  Sons  was  an  assured  fac*. 

The  poem,  "Peerless  Oregon,"  which 
appears  in  this  number,  though  a  reprint, 
is  very  appropriate  for  this  issue.  It 
has  been  set  to  music  by  Clifford  W. 
Kantner,  a  son  of  the  author.  Musicians 
pronounce  the  composition  a  gem.  The 
composer  is  an  Oregon  boy,  having  been 
born  in  Corvallis  in  1878. 

Who  will  win  that  gold  emblem  of  the 
order? — the  member  who  secures  the 
most  members  for  Abernethy's  Cabin 
during  this  term.  Reader,  will  you  try 
to  get  it? 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  2,  Aber- 
nethy's Cabin  will  receive  the  Native 
Daughters,  at  which  time  a  fine  pro- 
gram of  entertainment  will  be  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fair  visitors,  after  which 
refresluncnts  will  be  served.  Larlies 
whose  husbands  are  Native  Sons  will  be 
for  that  evening  considered  Oregonians. 
It  is  expected  that  a  move  will  be  made 
at  such  time  to  get  up  a  charter  list  for  a 
Cabin  of  Native  Daughters.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  will  be  done. 
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NESIKA  WAWA. 


For  many  years  a  feeling  has  prevailed 
throughout  the   original   Oregcn  that 
some  sort  of  united  effort  should  be  made 
to  collect  and  systematically  classify  m- 
formation  as  to  the  early  history  of  this 
region,  but,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
such  efforts  have  not  met  with  the  hearty 
support  they  deserved,  and  nothing  in 
the  way  of  fully  united  endeavor  seemed 
to  be  accomplished.    The  pioneers,  as 
an  organization,  have  worked  faithfully 
on  this  line,  and,  through  the  energetic 
efforts  of  their  secretary,  Mr.  George  H. 
Himes,  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  a  vast  amount  of  docu- 
ments   and    miscellaneous  information 
collected.    However,  the  pioneers  have 
been  continually  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds,  and  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  indomitable  will  and  perse- 
verance of  Mr.  Himes  that  so  much  has 
been  accomplished.    The  unique  place 
of  Oregon  in  history,  the  peculiarly  in- 
structive character  of  its  history,  and  the 
comparative  neglect  of  its  sources,  afford- 
ed an  historical  opportunity  which  Vv'as 
appreciated  at  the  State  University.  Pro- 
fessor F.  G.  Young  began  the  copying, 
editing  and  distributing  of  the  "sources." 
He  hoped  in  this  way  to  inspire  a  move- 
ment with  resources  adequate  for  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  waiting  to  be  done.  His 
efforts  led  directly  to  the  formation  of 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  which  has 
been  incoq^oratc-d  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  just  such 
an  institution  as  is  desired.    Of  course, 
the  Ixjne  and  sinew  of  Oregon  history 
clusters  about  the  Pioneer  Association, 
which,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  history 
collector  a^  a  history  maker.    This  is 
largely  true  also  of  the  Indian  War  Vet- 
erans, among  whom  Mr.  T.  A.  Wood 


has  labored  unceasingly  and  wisely,  gath- 
ering priceless  trasures  of  historical  value. 

A  vast  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion has  been  lost  forever  by  the  death 
of  pioneers,  whose  narratives  should  have 
been,  but  were  not,  preserved.  It  is  not 
too  late,  even  now,  to  render  valuable 
service  in  this  line,  and  who  is  there 
interested  in  the  work  equal  to  the  chil- 
dren of  those  gone  before?  Such  are 
the  Native  Sons,  who  are  proud  to  take 
up  the  w^ork  and  preserve  a  record  of 
their  fathers.  All  these  institutions  work 
in  harmony,  and,  like  the  matches,  the 
kindling  and  coal,  neither  one  is  all  in 
all,  but  all  necessary  to  the  fire.  It  shall 
be  the  aim  of  The  Native  Son  to  act  as 
a  medium  between  all  interests,  and  make 
itself  invaluable  to  every  one.  To  ac- 
complish this  we  want  your  individual 
support,  and  your  co-operation  in  secur- 
ing the  assistance  of  your  neighbor.  A 
magazine  cannot  be  maintained  on  good 
will  alone,  but  it  must  have  cash,  in  ex- 
change for  which  will  be  given  the  mag- 
azine itself  and  advertising.  It  shall  be 
our  aim  to  maintain  a  high  standard  for 
accuracy,  and  in  no  manner  to  mix  pol- 
itics or  religion  with  history.  The  make- 
up and  general  mechanical  ap[)earance 
shall  be  as  fine  as  the  patronage  will  per- 
mit. The  publishing  of  a  periodical  is 
strictly  a  matter  of  business,  and  it  de- 
pends on  the  residents  of  the  original 
Oregon  as  to  whether  or  not  this  one 
shall  be  a  success.  We  rely  with  the 
utmost  confificnce  on  such  su{)port,  and 
want  you  to  realize  that  hope.  All  of 
the  gentlemen  named  are  upon  our  ed- 
itorial staff,  and  the  public  can  rest  as- 
sured that  all  tliat  can  be  done  to  bring 
out  the  unpubh'shcd  pioneer  history  of 
Oregon  will  be  done. 
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It  is  our  intention  to  give  the  names 
and  date  of  institutions  of  the  several 
cabins  now  organized,  together  with 
their  first  ofRcers.  As  space  wiM  net  per- 
mit for  listing  of  them  all  in  one  issue  of 
The  Native  Son,  we  will  of  nec-rssity  be 
obliged  to  give  a  resume  of  only  one  at 
a  time.  Tlie  first  to  be  organized  was 
on  August  29,  1898,  and  was  given  the 
name  of 

ABERNETHY^S  CABIN, 

And  was  named  after  Governor  George 
Abernethy,  the  only  provisional  govern- 
or Oregon  ever  had.  It  was  numbered 
"i,"  and  from  its  beginning  rapidly  in- 
creased in  membership,  until  now  the 
large  hall  used  for  council  purpose  will 
hardly  accommodate  the  membership. 
Its  first  officers  wertt 

Junior  past  president,  Rev.  C.  A. 
Wooddy. 

President,  Hon.  John  M.  Gearin. 

First  vice-president.  Professor  A.  P. 
Armstrong. 

Second  vice-president,  James  P.  Mof- 
fett. 

Third  vice-president,  Lansing  Stout. 

Marshal,  Wm.  H.  Warren. 

Recording  secretar}',  T.  C.  Powell. 

Financial  secretary,  Sam  L.  Beary. 

Treasurer,  S.  W.  Herman. 

Trustees,  Charles  T.  Kamm,  Marcus 
Fleischner,  F.  C.  Geer. 

Inner  sentinel,  Wm.  N.  Barnhart. 

Outer  sentinel,  J.  M.  Stott. 

At  tlie  present  time.  Professor  A.  P. 
Armstrong  is  the  president  and  Frank  M. 
DeWitt  is  the  recording  secretary.  Coun- 
cils are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Tues- 
<?ays  of  each  month.  Meeting-place, 
Flks'  hall  in  the  Marquam  Grand  theater. 
« 

For  several  years  the  fairs  held  at  the 
Fxposition  building  have  been  conduct- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  the  business  inter- 
♦•>ts  of  the  city.    As  these  interests  were 
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the  ones  which  guaranteed  the  expenses, 
it  was  just  that  they  should  reap  what- 
ever reward  the  fairs  brought  about. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  city  and 
state  in  general  was  benefited  through  the 
work,  but  a  much  greater  benefit,  and  a 
permanent  one,  might  be  secured  to  the 
city  of  Portland  and  its  business  interests 
if  the  ideas  for  holding  these  fairs  were 
enlarged  upon.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished if  the  promoters  would  advertise, 
in  short:  First,  the  expenses  to  be  paid; 
second,  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  set  aside 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  gather- 
ing of  and  caring  for  historical  relics  and 
objects  of  interest  for  a  museum.  Ad- 
vertise the  undertaking  as  a  pioneer  and 
native  son  and  daughter  move,  and  the 
business  men  need  not  want  for  assist- 
ance and  patronage.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  history,  relics,  mementoes, 
etc.,  connected  with  the  building  up  of 
the  city  and  state  should  be  collected 
and  placed  on  exhibit  where  all  could 
see  them.  With  these  have  samples  of 
our  woods,  grasses,  grains,  fruits,  min- 
erals, etc.,  and  every  one  will  take  pride 
in  showing  what  Oregon  was,  is,  and  can 
become.  There  has  never  been  a  surplus 
but  once,  and  that  was  donated  to  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city.  Gel 
the  patronage  of  the  pioneers,  the  gratu- 
itous assistance  of  their  descendants,  and, 
combined  with  the  interests  of  our  busi- 
ness men,  there  will  be  a  surplus  this 
year,'  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
museum  we  should  have  will  be  estab- 
lished, and  all  will  wonder  how  easily  it 
was  brought  about. 

* 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  publish  a 
sketch  of  Homer  Davenport,  written  i)y 
his  father.  Hon.  T.  W.  Davenport.  It 
will  not  only  be  unique  in  its  character, 
but  the  only  article  ever  published  which 
gives  a  full  resume  of  tlie  life  of  this  cele- 
brated native  son  of  Ore^^on. 
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It  shall  be  the  policy  of  The  Native 
Son  to  speak  from  time  to  time  of  the 
luscious  fruits,  the  blue  skies,  the  rich 
mines,  the  fields  of  golden  grain,  the 
speckled  beauties,  the  moaning  tide  and 
the  grand  old  mountains  in  this  "land  of 
red  apples  and  rain,"  where  crops  never 
fail,  and  the  heart  of  the  farmer  is  made 
glad  by  bounteous  harvests  and  the  pres- 
ence in  our  harbors  of  merchantmen 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
All  these  blessings  cannot  be  enumerated 
in  a  single  issue,  much  less  expatiated 
on  at  length,  but  every  month  such  refer- 
ence will  be  made  to  them  as  space  will 
permit 

Inducing  various  industries  to  locate 
here  is  for  the  best.  If  a  bonus  is  re- 
quired, raise  it.  After  they  are  estab- 
lished, encourage  and  patronize  them. 
The  Union  Meat  Company,  the  Zimmer- 
man Packing  Company,  Capen  &  Co., 
the  pottery  industries,  manufacturers  of 
the  Mount  Hood  shirts,  and  other  firms, 
employ  from  25  to  300  employes  each. 
Their  salaries  are  spent  at  home.  This 
money  keeps  circulating.  Increase  the 
industries  and  times  will  be  prosperous 
as  long  as  the  public  buys  the  articles 
placed  on  the  market. 

Oregon  is  proud  of  the  leading  posi- 
tion which  Homer  Davenport  occupies, 
and  the  world  will  not  often  furnish  his 
equal  in  caricature,  unless  his  competitor 
for  high  honors  comes  from  his  own 
state.  Even  then  rivalry  may  not  be  ad- 
mitted, still  Oregon  has  three  other  na- 
tive sons,  who  are  not  yet  14  years  of  age, 
in  whose  brains  are  conceived,  and  whose 
ready  hands  can  portray,  some  vcr\'  cred- 
itable illustrations.  We  expected  to  pub- 
lish some  matter  illustrated  by  them  in 
this  issue,  but  space  would  not  permit. 
In  our  next  our  readers  may  look  for  it, 
however. 


Our  contributors  as  well  as  ourselves 
may  not  agree  with  others  in  estimate  ol 
the  efforts  of  some  of  our  early  pioneers 
or  in  detail  of  events  which  took  place 
as  statehood  was  being  carried  forward. 
Still,  while  opinions  may  differ,  and  er- 
rors be  unwittingly  made,  we  trust  that 
our  pages  will  be  read  with  the  idea  in 
view  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  publish  as 
much  history  as  possible,  and  that  all  are 
depended  upon  to  help  along  the  good 
cause.  The  benefit  of  several  opinions 
w^ould  in  no  wise  be  harmful,  an  article 
or  statement  in  reference  to  past  inci- 
dents, from  varied  standpoints,  interest- 
ing, and  mention  of  unpublished  happen- 
ings a  contribution  to  history  to  all  most 
acceptable.  We  therefore  invite  all  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  pioneer  times  to 
favor  us  with  the  benefit  of  such.  Pio- 
neers are  mortal,  and  if  they  delay  tO(j 
long  in  giving  their  reminiscences,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  voice  is  stilled, 
and  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  add  to  what 
all  desire  to  be  aware  of — of  all  that  will 
contribute  towards  a  full  and  complete 
history  of  Oregon.  Our  pages  are  free 
to  all  who  see  fit  to  lend  their  aid  in 
this  matter,  provided  that  the  politics  of 
the  present  or  future  are  not  made  the 
subject  upon  which  they  write,  or  relig- 
ious opinions  dwelt  upon. 

« 

The  Native  Sons  are  making  prepara- 
tion for  their  annual  meeting,  to  be  held 
in  June  next.  Committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  service  in  various  ways  in  the 
matter. 

The  Grand  Cabin  lias  taken  up  the 
question  «>f  "Pioneer  Day"  with  a  will, 
and  the  venerable  state  founders,  who  are 
in  Portland  on  the  15th  of  June,  can  rest 
assured  that  their  descendants  will  make 
the  occasion  a  pleasant  one  if  such  be 
possible. 
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RD.  JOHN  M'LOUGHLIN. 

Father  McLoughlin  has  been  termed  and 
well  called  the  first  real  governor  of  Oregon. 
As  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
west  of  the  Rockies,  he  was  more  than  this — 
he  was  autocrat.  He  was  of  the  great  in 
many  ways — large  physically,  broad  of  mind 
and  in  ideas,  and,  above  all,  there  was  no 
estimate  of  his  tenderness  and  goodness  of 
heart.  He  was  nearly  40  years  among  us,  and 
during  that  time  was  the  peer  of  all  others 
here.  The  Indians  called  him  the  "white- 
headed  eagle,"  and  the  whites  went  to  him 
as  a  father  in  their  troubles.  In  a  pathetic 
manuscript  found  among  his  papers  published 
after  his  death,  he  calls  himself  the  father  of 
Oregon;  and  the  greater  the  lapse  of  time 
from  its  writing  the  greater  has  become  the 
idea  that  his  claim  was  right  and  just.  The 
circumstances  of  his  life  may  be  briefly  told. 
He  was  born  in  Canada  in  1784,  of  Scotch 
parents,  although  his  mother,  by  some,  is  said 
to  have  been  French. 

He  was  employed  in  early  manhood  as  a 
physician  by  the  Northwest  Fur  Company, 
and  was  stationed  for  a  time  at  their  posts 
in  Canada.  On  the  consolidation  of  this  com- 
pany with  that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
he  was  selected  to  come  West  and  take  full 
charge  of  the  interests  of  this  great  corpora- 
tion. In  1824,  together  wkh  his  family  and  a 
retinue  of  the  company's  servants,  he  came 
overland  to  his  po?t.  On  his  arrival  at  Asto- 
ria, and  on  looking  around  the  country  he 
concluded  that  the  site  where  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  now  stands  would  be  a  better  location 
than  Astoria  for  a  post,  and  to  such  place  he 
removed  and  established  himself,  making  it 
the  headquarters  Oi"  the  company  west  of  the 
Rockies.  During  all  the  years  of  his  admin- 
istration as  chief  factor  of  the  company  he 
served  his  employers  with  marked  fidelity, 
ability  and  an  accurate  and  broad  apprecia- 
tion of  his  duties  as  a  Christian.  His  conduct 
to  the  early  American  settlers  was  admirably 
liumane,  and  showed  that  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity outweighed  mere  business  considera- 
tions of  every  degree.  It  may  be  well  enough 
imagined  that  the  efforts  and  scenes  through 
which  he  passed  from  1840  to  1847  were  ex- 
ceedingly harassing.    Then  began  the  decline 


of  his  personal  control  over  this  coutitry. 
which,  during  the  long  time,  he  had  made 
exclusive.  The  Americans  first  broke  the  arch 
of  his  authority,  and  his  humane  and  benevo- 
lent treatment  of  these  Americans,  who  could 
brook  no  government  except  their  own,  soon 
drew  upon  him  the  censure  of  the  English, 
and  he  was  rebuked  by  his  employers  for  his 
toleration  and  kindness,  when  he  resigned  the 
trust  he  had  so  faithfully,  honestly  and  capably 
administered.  After  severing  his  connection 
therewith  he  moved  to  the  falls  of  the  Wil- 
lamette, and  there  settled  upon  a  claim,  found- 
ing Oregon  City  thereon,  and  some  300  of  it> 
lots  were  by  him  donated  to  schools,  churches 
and  private  parties.  He  also  became  an  Amer 
ican  citizen,  but  the  change  of  affairs  did  not 
bring  cessation  of  trouble.  He  was  persecuted 
by  men  claiming  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
experience,  defamed  by  designing  politicians 
and  knowingly  misrepresented  at  Washington 
as  a  British  intriguer,  until  he  was  unjustly 
deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  land 
claim.  Subsequent  examination  into  the  true 
status  of  the  case  brought  conclusive  proof 
that  he  had  been  wronged,  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  state  the  wrong  done  was,  in  part, 
righted  before  his  death.  The  wreck  of  his 
former  influence,  the  unjust  condemnation 
passed  upon  him  and  false  accusations  made 
concerning  him,  the  loss  of  his  fortune  and 
the  ingratitude  of  those  he  had  befriended  in 
hours  of  starvation  and  need,  embittered  his 
declining  years.  After  a  sorrowful  experience 
of  man's  ingratitude  to  man,  he  closed  his 
eyes  in  death  on  the  3d  of  September,  1857. 
aged  73.  Beneath  the  morning  shadow  of 
the  old  gray  clifTs  that  overlook  the  pioneer 
town  of  the  Anglo-American  on  the  Pacific, 
which  he  himself  founded — Oregon  City — he 
lies  at  rest  and  peace  within  the  ever-moaning 
sound  of  the  mighty  cataract  of  the  Willam- 
ette. Dr.  McLoughlin  was  a  grand  old  man. 
the  father  of  Oregon.  His  depth  of  discern- 
ment, force  of  will,  strict  integrity  and  his 
abounding  sense  of  humanity  and  gentleness 
gave  him  a  touch  of  greatness.  Oregon  has 
most  fittingly  placed  in  the  statehouse  along 
with  its  various  governors  an  oil  painting  of 
him.  and  should  monuments  ever  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  its  dead,  the  first  to  be 
raised  should  be  in  his  honor.    The  wife  of 
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the  doctor  was  the  widow  of  Alexander  Mc- 
Kay, who  lost  his  life  on  the  ill-fated  Tonquin, 
the  loss  of  which  being  due  to  Indian  treach- 
ery and  lust  for  greed.  By  this  union  three 
sons  and  one  daughter  were  born,  the  latter, 
Mrs.  Eloise  McLoughlin  Rae,  being  the 
nother  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Wygant  and  Mrs. 
foseph  Myrick,  of  Portland. 

GEORGE  ABERNETHY. 

Oregon's  first  governor  was  born  in  Aber- 
ieen,  Scotland,  in  1807.  The  family  moved 
o  the  United  States  soon  after,  and  the  future 
executive  spent  the  first  32  years  of  his  life 
n  New  York.  In  1839  Rev.  Jason  Lee  was 
n  the  East  after  recruits  for  the  Methodist 
nission  established  in  the  Willamette  valley, 
md  Mr.  Abernethy  joined  the  expedition  as  a 
ay  member.  It  came  in  the  ship  Lausanne, 
vhich  arrived  at  Vancouver  June  i,  1840.  Mr. 
\.bernethy  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  mis- 
ion  store  at  Willamette  Falls,  now  Oregon 
"ity.  What  interest  he  took  in  the  formation 
)f  a  government  by  the  settlers  was  of  a  neg- 
;tive  or  indifferent  nature  until  it  was  con- 
eded  to  have  become  firmly  established.  In 
843  the  executive  powers  of  the  common- 
vealth  were  vested  in  a  committee  of  three; 
n  1845  it  was  determined  to  change  this  and 
lect  one,  a  governor,  instead.  There  were 
everal  conflicting  interests,  which  put  up  sev- 
ral  candidates  for  the  honor.  Mr.  Aber- 
lethy  was  absent  in  the  Sandwich  islands  on 
lusiness  at  the  time,  but  his  supporters  suc- 
eeded  in  electing  him  to  the  position  by  a 
mall  majority.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he 
/as  re-elected,  and  before  the  end  of  his  sec- 
ond term  Oregon  became  by  action  of  the 
:overnment  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
"his  gave  him  tlie  honor  of  being  the  only 
rovisional  governor  Oregon  ever  had.  Gov- 
rnor  Abernethy  was  a  wise  executive,  and 
11  unite  in  saying  that  his  administration  was 
conomical,  clf;an  and  beneficial.  He  was  in- 
trumental  in  the  starting  of  various  enter- 
rises  in  Oregon  City,  the  then  metropolis  of 
)regon.  In  some  of  his  speculations  he  was 
nfortunate.  Others,  however,  paid  him  hand- 
ome  revenues.  In  1861  he  was  considered 
/ell-to-do.  when  the  great  flood  of  that  year 
Vv'cpt  away  his  buildings  and  ctTccts,  and  in 
hcse  vanished  the  savings  of  his  active  life. 
\'ith  but  a  .'iinall  remnant  of  his  fortune  he 
enioved  to  Portland  in  that  yi^ar  so  <lisas- 


trous,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  May,  1877.  He  was  married  in 
New  York  city  January  15,  1830,  to  Miss  Ann 
Pope,  who  died  in  New  York  April  30,  1884. 
He  left  a  family  consisting  of  a  son,  William, 
and  a  daughter,  Anne.  The  former  married 
a  daughter  of  William  H.  Gray,  a  pioneer  of 
1836,  and  the  latter  became  the  wife  of  Colonel  . 
Henry  Hodges,  U.  S.  A. 

JOSEPH  LANE. 

General  Lane  was  born  in  North  Carolina 
December  14,  1801.  At  an  early  age  his 
father  moved  to  Henderson  county,  Kentucky, 
where  he  lived  until  the  age  of  twenty.  At 
this  early  period  of  life  he  married  Miss  Polly 
Hart,  and  they  moved  to  Vanderburgh  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  where  for  some  twenty-five  years 
he  led  the  life  of  a  farmer.  Being  an  active 
participant  in  all  matters  of  enterprise  that 
would  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  county, 
his  abilities  were  soon  recognized  and  he  was 
sent  as  its  representative  to  the  legislature, 
remaining  a  member  of  it  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Mexican  war,  when  he  resigned  as  ^ 
state  senator  to  accept  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Second  regiment,  Indiana  volunteers.  He  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  shoulder  at  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  where  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  army,  but,  nothing  daunted, 
he  refused  to  leave  the  field  until  victory  was 
assured.  Subsequently,  while  in  command  of 
a  corps  destined  to  the  relief  of  General  Scott, 
he  defeated  the  Mexicans  in  several  engage- 
ments. After  joining  General  Scott,  he  was 
actively  engaged  very  prominently  in  the  war 
until  peace  was  restored.  From  the  rank  of 
colonel  he  rose  through  merit  and  bravery  to 
brigadier-general  and  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers. No  sooner  had  the  sun  of  military 
life  seen  its  setting  than  that  of  political 
dawned  again,  for  on  his  return  from  the 
battle-field  he  found  himself  commissioned 
governor  of  Oregon  territory.  He  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  the  scene  of  his  new  duties, 
coming  via  Mexico  and  Arizona,  accompanied 
by  a  military  escort  to  San  Francisco,  where 
he  took  passage  on  a  sailing  vessel  for  Ore- 
gon City,  the  then  seat  of  government.  On 
the  3d  of  March,  1849,  he  issued  his  proclama- 
tion as  governor.  In  1.S51  he  was  chosen 
delegate  to  congress,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  Oregcm  was  admitted  in  1859 
as  a  state,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  its  first 


United  States  senators.  In  1853  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Rogue  river  Indian 
war,  receiving  a  severe  wound  at  the  battle  of 
Evans  creek.  The  subsequent  treaty  with  the 
Indians  at  Table  Rock  was  brought  about 
largely  with  his  influence  with  the  hostiles.  In 
i860  he  was  the  nominee  of  one  out  of  three 
factions  into  which  the  hitherto  victorious 
democratic  party  had  been  divided,  for  the 
office  of  vice-president,  the  nominee  for  pres- 
ident on  the  same  ticket  being  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge. The  house  divided  against  itself  re- 
sulted in  its  defeat,  the  republican  ticket  head- 
ed by  Abraham  Lincoln  being  elected.  Gen- 
eral Lane  then  retired  to  his  home  near  Rose- 
burg,  where  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  brought  to  a  well-rounded  close  in  the 
heart  of  his  family.  In  the  spring  of  1881  this 
good  and  noble  man  slowly  but  surely  began 
to  feel  the  ebbing  tide  of  a  life  well  spent,  and 
in  April  of  that  year  closed  his  eyes  to  all 
things  earthly.  In  battle  he  was  feailess,  in 
political  life  clean,  at  home  the  idol  of  his 
family,  and  among  his  neighbors  none  was 
more  loved  or  respected  for  his  virtues.  He 
left  behind  a  large  number  »f  relatives,  one  of 
whom,  Lafayette  Lane,  a  son,  was  a  member 
of  congress  from  this  state,  and  Harry  Lane, 
a  grandson,  is  a  well-known  physician  of  Port- 
land; and  Eugene  Shelby,  another  grandson, 
has  been  for  years  the  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.,  at  Portland. 

JOHN  WHITEAKER. 

The  first  governor  of  Oregon  after  it  be- 
came a  state  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Governor  Whiteaker  was  born  in  Dearborn 
county,  Indiana,  May  4,  1820.  He  subse- 
quently lived  in  Illinois  and  Alissouri.  In  the 
latter  state  he  married  Miss  N.  J.  Hargrave. 
a  native  of  Illinois.  They  were  married  on 
August  22,  1847.  In  1849  he  caught  the  Cal- 
ifornia gold  fever,  and.  leaving  his  family  for 
the  time,  went  to  the  mines  of  that  state,  re- 
maining there  until  1851,  when  he  returned 
home.  In  1852  he  came,  with  his  family,  across 
the  plains  to  Oregon.  Politically  the  governor 
has  always  been  a  democrat,  and  as  the  stand- 
ard-bearer of  that  party  has  represented  Lane 
county  in  the  legislature,  as  governor  of  the 
state,  as  congressman  and  in  government 
position.  In  all  of  his  official  life  embraced 
in  these  various  trusts  he  was  true  to  his  con- 
victions of  right,  was  faithful  and  honest.  As 
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a  private  citizen  he  was  exemplary  in  his  con- 
duct and  a  credit  to  the  community  and  state. 

In  1853  he  took  up  a.  donation  claim  in 
Lane  county,  and  upon  this  he  lived  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  since.  In  1856  he 
was  elected  probate  judge  of  Lane  county, 
and  the  following  year  represented  that  coun- 
ty in  the  territorial  legislature.  In  1858  he 
was  elected  governor  of  the  state.  He  was 
inaugurated  on  July  8,  and  participated  in  the 
confusion  arising  from  the  inaction  of  con- 
gress on  the  enabling  act,  which- led  to  the 
misunderstanding,  in  consequence  of  which 
both  the  territorial  and  state  governments 
were  maintained  until  1859,  when  Oregon  was 
duly  admitted  as  a  state.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature  in  1865,  when  called  in  spe- 
cial session  by  Governor  Gibbs  to  accept  the 
constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery, 
and  voted  against  the  same.  He  also  repre- 
sented Lane  county  in  the  legislature  as  a 
representative,  in  1866-68  and  1870,  and  as  a ' 
senator  in  1876.  In  1878  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress,  and  was  appointed,  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  of 
Oregon  by  President  Cleveland  during  his 
first  term  of  office;  this  position  the  governor 
held  for  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  settled  in  Eugene,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. In  December,  1877,  he  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  which  afTectcd  him  both  phys- 
ically and  mentally.  Though  improving,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  fully  re_over 
from  the  stroke.  Mrs.  Whiteaker  is  still  alive, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  she  is  one  of 
the  well-known  women  of  the  state,  a  lady  of 
refinement  and  culture;  one  who  by  her 
actions  has  brought  her  the  esteem  of  all  who 
have  ever  met  her.  Their  home  has  been  a 
model  one.  one  where  sunshine,  kindness  and 
welcome  abounds.  Six  children  have  been 
born  to  them,  two  of  which  are  deceased. 
Francis  dying  on  the  plains,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  in 
1886.  Miss  Annie  lives  at  home.  Estelle  is 
the  wife  of  Professor  D.  W.  Jarvis.  principal 
of  the  Atkinson  public  school,  Portland,  and 
Ben  and  James  H.  look  after  the  farm. 

THEODORE  THURSTON  GEER. 

Governor  T.  T.  Gccr  was  b'<rn  in  the  W.ildo 
hills  of  Marion  county,  March  12,  1851,  sf)on 
after  which  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Silverton,  where  he  rmiained  until  i86r.  when 
lie  went  to  Salem  and  attended  the  flistrict 
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school  two  years.  On  September  5,  1863,  he 
entered  the  WRlamette  University,  remaining 
until  April,  1865.  Professor  T.  M.  Gatch, 
now  president  of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Corvallis.  was  then  at  the  head  of  that  insti- 
tution. Among  his  schoolmates  were  Lieu- 
tenant Fred  Schwatka,  Hon.  C.  B.  Moores, 
Sam  and  Syl.  Simpson,  and  others,  now  well- 
known  native  sons.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
after  leaving  school,  he  worked  on  his  uncle's 
farm  in  Marion  county,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  went  with  his  father  to  Union 
county,  where  they  engaged  in  the  nursery 
business  together,  remaining  there  ten  years. 
On  June  16,  1870,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Nancy  G.  Batte,  who  died  between  the  time 
of  his  election  and  inauguration  as  governor, 
and  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  visit 
her  relatives  in  Missouri,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  34  years.  Tw^o  daughters  and  . a  son 
survive  as  the  fruit  of  this  union.  In  June. 
1877,  he  returned  to  Marion  county,  since 
which  time  he  has  continued  to  reside  on  the 
old  donation  land  claim  of  his  uncle,  George 
Eoff,  within  a  mile  of  the  place  where  he  was 
born.  In  1880,  '88,  '90  and  '92,  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature,  and  during  the  session  of 
1891  was  speaker  of  the  house.  In  1894  he 
was  nominated  by  the  republican  state  con- 
vention as  a  presidential  elector,  and  can- 
vassed the  state  for  McKinley,  establishing  a 
reputation  as  a  ready  speaker  of  keen  wit  and 
convincing  logic,  winning  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  his  friends  and  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  his  opponents.  Subsequent  to  the 
election  he  was  chosen  by  his  associates  to 
carry  the  vote  of  the  state  to  Washington, 
which  he  did.  After  the  inauguration  of  Mc- 
Kinley he  became  a  candidate  for  collector  of 
customs  for  the  port  of  Portland,  but  was  re- 
fused the  place  and  another  was  appointed, 
when  another  office  was  otTered^him,  but  was 
promptly  declined.  This  brought  him  prom- 
inently before  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
at  the  convention  of  his  party  held  the  follow- 
ing April  he  was  nominated  for  governor  by 
acclamation,  being  the  only  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  republican  party  in  Oregon  when 
a  governor  was  so  nominated.  While  this 
convention  was  assembling  and  in  session,  he 
was  quietly  at  work  on  his  farm  in  the  Waldo 
hills,  where  a  committee  subsequently  found 
and  notified  him  of  the  honor  conferred  by 
his  party.  Here  Diogenes  strayed,  with  a 
commission  in  hand,  and,  without  a  lantern, 


found  an  honest  man  tilling  the  soil,  and 
called  this  Cincinnatus  of  the  West  to  steer  the 
ship  of  state.  At  the  election  in  June,  1898.  he 
received  the  largest  majority  ever  cast  for  a 
governor  in  Oregon,  and  was  inaugurated  in 
January  of  tile  present  year. 

Governor  Geer  first  attracted  attention 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  the  Oregonian,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed live  issues  of  the  day,  sometimes  in 
protracted  discussions  with  representatives  of 
opposing  parties.  In  this  manner  he  com- 
manded the  attention  of  party  leaders,  by  his 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  deep 
knowledge  of  political  questions,  and  his  ad- 
vice was  sought  in  party  councils. 

W-LIAM  H.  GRAY. 

This  pioneer  of  pioneers  and  historian  of 
events  in  which  he  took  so  conspicuous ,  a 
part  was  born  m  Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1810.  At  the  age  of  14  he  lost  his 
father,  and  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  cab- 
inet-makers' trade,  and  before  finishing  his 
time  became  foreman  of  the  shop.  Upon  tt- 
taining  his  majority  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  but  through  the  intercession  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Parker  and  the  American  Board  o» 
Missions  he  was  induced  to  enlist  in  mis- 
sionary work  in  Oregon  before  his  gradua- 
tion. In  1836  he  left  home  to  accompany  Dr. 
Whitman  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding  and  their 
wives  to  the  field  of  their  new  labors.  The 
little  party  left  New  York  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year,  and,  after  a  long  and  tiresome  trip, 
arrived  at  Vancouver  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber following.  As  they  passed  The  Dalles, 
Mr.  Gray  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  place 
offered  extra  inducements  for  a  site  for  a 
mission,  but  being  in  the  minority  was  over- 
ruled in  the  matter  of  establishing  one  there". 
Subsequent  events,  however,  proved  his  judg- 
ment far-reaching,  as  the  Methodists  after- 
ward selected  the  location  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  it  was  one  of  their  most  successful  oi.ies. 
From  the  time  of  arrival,  he  was  associated 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  establishment  of 
missions  until  the  spring  of  1837,  when  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  return  to  the 
East  for  reinforcements.  To  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trip  he  drove  a  b.ind  of  twenty 
horses  aloivj:.  being  assisted  by  a  few  young 
Flathead  Indians.  All  went  well  until  Ash 
hollow,  on  the  Nebraska  river,  was  rcaciied. 
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»hcn  they  were  attacked  by  a  war  party  of  300 
Si<>ux.\  Tlic  small  though  intrepid  souls  de- 
fended themselves  with  such  ardor  that  the 
Sjoux  signaled  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  a  c<jnference,  which  was  accepted,  but  the 
tcfjns  proposed  being  such  that  Gray  and  his 
jiarty  would  be  left  defenseless  they  were 
promptly  rejected.  Upon  this  show  of  de- 
termination the  Sioux  withdrew  their  de- 
mands, and  allowed  the  party  to  proceed  with- 
out renewal  of  hostilities.  In  the  fracas,  how- 
ever, the  Sioux  lost  quite  largely,  among 
those  slain  being  a  leading  war  chief.  Of  Mr. 
Gray's  party  five  were  killed,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  such  fate,  having  his  hat  pierced  by 
A  bullet  and  two  horses  shot  under  him.  On 
the  return  trip  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
newly  made  bride,  formerly  Miss  Mary  A. 
Dix.  of  Ithica,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Rev.  Elkanah 
Walker,  Gushing  Eells  and  A.  B.  Smith,  with 
their  wives,  and  Gornelius  Rogers.  Mr.  Gray 
was  assigned  to  the  Lapwai  mission,  and 
from  thence  until  July.  1842,  his  labors  were 
among  the  Flatheads.  At  this  time  he  re- 
signed and  came  to  the  Willamette  valley, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  general  superintend- 
ent and  secular  agent  of  the  Oregon  Insti- 
tute— now  Willamette  University — in  which 
occupation  he  remained  several  years.  The 
services  of  Mr.  Gray  in  the  establishment 
of  the  provisional  government  were  as  that 
of  originator  of  the  scheme,  and  he  was  no 
sooner  located  in  the  valley  than  he  began 
to  agirate  such  a  course  among  the  settlers. 
He  gathered  a  few  of  like  opinion  together 
for  consultation  as  to  the  best  means  of  bring- 
ing about  the  desired  end.  and  they  devised 
a  simple  but  most  effective  plan — one  which 
worked  to  a  charm.  Many  domcj^tic  animals 
Had  been  destroyed  by  wild  beasts,  and  a 
meeting  was  called  on  February  2,  1843,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  exterminating  them, 
nothing  being  said  about  a  more  important 
object.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
and  the  fate  of  the  animals  w^as  referred  to  a 
committee  who  was  to  report  at  a  meeting 
^tt  for  the  first  ^londay  in  March  following. 
At  this  meeting  the  animals  were  lost  sight  of 
when    Mr.    Gray    introduced    the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
t-^king  measures  for  the  civil  and  military  pro- 
tection of  this  colony. 

"Resolved.  That  said  committee  consist  of 
twelve  persons." 


The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr.  Gray  was  one  of  the  committee.  The 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  May  2,  1843,  at 
which  time  a  legislative  committee  of  nine 
members  was,  by  the  report  adopted,  selected, 
he  being  one  of  the  number.  This  was  really 
the  first  legislature  of  Oregon.  The  session  1 
was  held  at  Oregon  City,  July  5,  1843. 
lasted  three  days. 

In  writing  of  these  events,  the  words  of 
Hon.  J.  Quinn  Thornton,  in  an  address  de- 
livered in  1874,  are  recalled.    He  said:    "His-  : 
torical  justice  requires  the  fact  to  be  noted 
that  William  H.  Gray,  by  his  untiring  labors, 
ceaseless   vigilance    and    ready   tact,   which  j 
seemed  to  render  him  equal- to  any  emergency,  j 
contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  the  j 
result  of  the  measures  which  brought  about 
the  meeting  of  July  5,  1843." 

After  the  free  establishment  of  the  pro- 
visional government  on  a  firm  foundation,  he 
left  the  more  active  duties  of  its  conduct  to 
others,  and  turned  his  attention  to  business 
pursuits.  In  1852  he  made  another  trip  East 
for  a  baud  of  sheep,  which  he  drove  across 
the  plains  in  safety,  but  when  almost  at  home 
the  scow  upon  which  he  had  placed  them  for 
transport  down  the  Columbia  was  wrecked  on 
Chinook  spit,  near  Astoria,  and  all  of  the 
flock  were  drowned.  In  1849  he  dug  gold  in 
California.  In  the  '60s  we  find  him*  in  the 
Frazer  river  mines,  and  in  1864  writinp^  his 
history  of  Oregon  from  1792  to  1849.  which 
he  published  in  1870.  He  was  one  of  the 
promotors  and  indefatigable  workers  for  the 
erection  of  the  monument  which  marks  the 
scene  where  Dr.  Whitman  and  others  met 
their  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and 
v.re  buried.  An  organization  of  the  Oregon 
Tinr.eer  and  Historical  Society  in  1872  was 
brought  about  through  his  efforts. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at 
Astoria.  He  died  in  Portland  November  14, 
1889,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jacob 
Kamm,  and  his  remains  were  taken  to  Astoria 
and  rest'  beside  those  of  his  wife,  who  had 
preceded  htm  to  a  better  world. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  history  of 
Oregon  a  man  who  was  more  thoroughly 
idcntitied  with  its  early  upbuilding  th-in 
William  H.  (jvay.  Ho  was  among  the  tew 
first  .Vnicricans  to  come  here.  He  as^i>t^•<!  .n 
the  building  of  the  first  homes,  schoollu^nses 
and  churches:  was  foremost  among  those 
who   launched  the   first   government   in  our 


midst,  and  the  evidences  of  his  life  have  left 
indelible  impress  for  good  upon  our  social 
and  political  structures. 

HeNcft  four  sons.  J.  H.  D.,  William  P., 
Albert  W.  and  James  T.,  all  of  whom  have 
been  identified  with  navigation,  and  are  lead- 
ing and  honorable  citizens.  The  daughters 
have  long  been  known  in  the  social  circles  of 
the  state;  they  are  Mrs.  Jacob  Kanmi,  IVIrs. 
Sarah  F.  Abernethy  and  Mrs.  Mary  Tarbcll, 
deceased. 

A.  L.  LOVEJOY. 

Asa  Lawrence  Lovejoy  was  born  in  Gro- 
ton,  Mass.,  March  14,  1808.  At  an  early  age 
his  parents  removed  to  Townson,  in  the  same 
state,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  some 
16  years  of  age.  About  this  time  he  went  to 
Boston,  entering  a  mercantile  house.  After 
following  such  pursuit  for  a  short  time  he 
entered  Cambridge  college,  and  then  Am- 
herst, where  he  completed  his  education.  He 
then  studied  lav/,  and  upon  his  admission  to 
the  bar  removed  to  Sparta,  Mo.,  where  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  be- 
came imbued  with  the  idea  that  there  were 
better  opportunities  for  a  young  man  in  the 
far  West,  and  in  the  spring  of  1842  joined  Dr. 
Elijah  White  and  party,  and  started  for  Ore- 
gon. He  and  L.  W.  Hastings  thought 
it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  carve  their 
names  on  Independence  rock,  when  that  point 
in  the  journey  was  reached,  and  while  carry- 
ing out  the  idea  were  captured  by  the  SiouK 
Indians.  After  a  brief  captivity  they  were 
ransomed  for  a  few  trinkets  and  some  to- 
bacco. On  arriving  at  Waiilatpu,  he  was  in- 
duced by  Dr.  Whitman  to  accompany  him 
back  East,  but  before  the  trip  was  (fnded  he 
was  compelled  to  stop  at  Brent's  fort  on  ac- 
count of  his  inability  to  secure  a  fresh  horse, 
the  one  he  had  having  given  out.  He  remained 
there  until  the  spring  of  1843,  when  he  un- 
dertook to  carry  dispatches  to  Father  Do 
Smet,  who  was  in  the  Yellov.stone  country. 
When  returning  he  was  intercepted  by  some 
Snake  and  Blackfoot  Indians,  who  held  him 
prisoner  for  nine  days,  when  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  and  way  to  Fort  Boise, 
where  he  joined  an  emigrant  train  bound 
for  Oregon,  and  arrived  at  Oregon  City  in 
November,  1843.  Here  he  opened  a  law 
office,  and  from  the  first  had  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice.   He  was  twice  a  candidate  for  the  olfico 


of  provisional  governor,  but  through  com- 
binations was  defeated  both  times.  From  the 
time  of  his  arrival  until  i860  he  held  many 
important  offices,  discharging  the  duties  of 
each  with  ability,  honesty  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all.  His  name  and  acts  are  indel- 
ibly stamped  upon  the  history  of  Oregon,  and 
none  among  the  pioneers  is  more  entitled 
to  praise  than  he  for  faithful  and  efficient 
services  rendered  in  moulding  the  policy  and 
progressive  acts  which  built  up  the  state.  He 
died  in  Portland,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  wife- was  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth McGary,  a  young  lady  of  many  per- 
sonal attractions,  refined  manners  and  accom- 
plishments, who  in  declining  years  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  Oregon  mothers  whom  all 
should  bow  to  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
reverence.  During  Mr.  Lovejoy's  life  and 
since  his  death  the  Lovejoy  home  has  been 
one  where  the  latchstring  ever  hung  on  the 
outside. 

PETER  GRANT  STEWART. 

Peter  G.  Stewart  was  born  in  Stanford, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  September  6, 
1809.  When '8  years  of  age  he  moved  to 
Jefferson,  Scohane  county,  where  he  received 
a  common  school  education,  and  learned  the 
trade  of  watchmaker,  which  occupation  he 
followed  in  Middlebury  until  the  spring  of 
1838,  when  he  started  on  a  tour  of  the  West 
and  South,  from  which  he  returned  in  poor 
health.  On  September  i,  1842,  he  married 
Miss  Rebecca  R.  Cason.  During  that  year 
he  was  appointed  brigade  paymaster  by  Gen- 
eral Smith.  In  April,  1843,  he  left  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  for  Oregon,  and  crossed  the  plains 
in  company  with  J.  W.  Nesmith,  Marcus 
Whitman,  Jesse  Applegate  and  others.  At 
The  Dalles  Mr.  Stewart,  F.  C.  Cason  (his 
father-in-law)  and  their  families  secured  th^e 
services  of  Indians  and  their  canoes,  and  in 
this  manner  came  down  the  Columbia  and  up 
the  Willamette  to  Oregon  City,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  6th  of  November,  having  been 
seven  months  on  the  journey. 

In  ^lay,  1844,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. In  1845  he  was  elected  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee  first  judge  of  the  district  court 
for  Clackamas  county.  In  1850  he  became 
inlerc.sttil  in  liu-  touiisite  of  Pacific  City,  at 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  where  he  lived 
nearly  three  years,  when  the  government  re- 
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served  the  land  for  military  purposes,  and, 
although  thousands  of  dollars  had  been  spent 
improving  it,  he  was  refused  any  compensa- 
tion whatever,  until  within  the  last  mpnth, 
and  was  not  even  permitted  to  take  up  an- 
other donation  land  claim    in  its  stead,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  he  was  left  in  desti- 
tute circumstances.    It  seemed  like  mockery, 
in  1853.  to  be  appointed  by  President  Pierce 
surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the 
port  of  Pacific  City,  as  the  revenues  were  not 
sufficient  to  provide  the  barest  necessities  of 
life.    In  1861  he  moved  to  Portland  where,  in 
October,  1863,  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  with 
a  family  of  five  children  to  mourn  her  loss. 
His  business  in  Portland  proved  fairly  pros- 
perous until  the  big  fire  of  December,  1872, 
when  nearly  ever>i;hing  was  swept  away  in  a 
few  minutes.     Again,  the  following  August, 
when  the  business  portion  of  the  city  was 
destroyed,  the   fire   fiend   visited   him,  and 
swept  away  the  remnant  of  his  possessions. 
In  September,  1876,  he  again  married,  this 
time  the  widow  of  Dr.  Rosecrans,  of  Butte- 
ville,  and  located  at  Gervais,  where  he  served 
as  city  recorder  for  three  years.    Mr.  Stewart 
is  an  honored  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity.   He  was  a  charter  member  of  Mult- 
nomah lodge  No.  I,  the  first  fraternal  order 
established  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  H.  COUCH. 

Captain  Couch  was  born  February  21,  i8i^, 
at  Newburyport,  Mass.  Upon  arriving  at  an 
age  when  he  could  set  out  for  himself, 
he  chose  the  seafaring  life,  and  until  1840  his 
voyages  were  confined  to  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  that  year  he  rounded  the  Horn 
in  command  of  the  brig  Maryland,  and  was 
soon  in  the  waters  of  the  Columbia.  This 
vessel  was  sold  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  when 
he  returned  home.  In  1843  his  employers 
again  sent  him  to  this  coast  in  the  brig 
Chenamus,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Oregon 
City  he  opened  a  general  merchandise  store, 
remaining  in  charge  of  the  same  until  1847, 
in  the  meantime  sending  the  vessel  back  to 
Its  hr>me  port.  In  1848  he  was  again  at  New- 
buryport, when  he  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  his  employers  for  his  fidelity  and 
l-rudcncc  in  the  management  of  their  affairs 
in  ti'.is  far  away  section.  Again  they  tendered 
him  further  employment  of  a  like  nature,  but 
he  declined.    He  was,  however,  prevailed  up- 


on to  again  return  in  the  interests  of  another 
firm,  and  in  1849  the  Madonna  unloaded  car- 
go at  Portland  which  he  was  to  dispose  of, 
leaving  the  ship  in  command  of  Captain  Geo. 
H.  Flanders,  his  brother-in-law.    After  Cap- 
tain Flanders  had  made  several  trips,  he  also 
gave  up  following  the  sea,  and  went  into  co- 
partnership with  Captain  Couch.    This  firm 
remained  unbroken  until  the  death  of  the 
latter.    Captain  Couch  was  treasurer  of  the 
provisional  government;  he  was  commission- 
er of  Multnomah  county;    he  was  the  first 
appointee  to  the  office  of  inspector  of  hulls, 
a  position  which  he  retained  under  all  admin- 
istrations until  his  decease.    After  the  organ- 
ization of  the  state  government  he  served  as 
port    warden    and   pilot    commissioner.  In 
each  and  every  trust  confided  to  him,  never 
did  a  custodian  more  wisely,  honestly  and 
with  greater  fidelity  fulfill  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him.    As  in  public  employment,  so 
in  private  life.    He  was  an  exemplary  citizen, 
and  so  genial  and  whole-souled  in  disposi- 
tion that  he  was  personally  known  and  es- 
teemed by  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Portland.    What  is  known  as  Couch's  addi- 
tion to  Portland  was  his  donation  claim,  but 
little  of  it  now  remains  uncovered  by  resi- 
dences or  buildings  devoted  to  the  various 
trades,  manufactories  and  enterprises  known 
to  the  city.    Early  in  life  Captain  Couch  was 
married  to  Miss  Caroline  E.  Flanders.  The 
union  was  blessed  with  four  daughters,  the 
three  eldest  becoming  the  wives  of  Dr.  R.  B. 
Wilson,  C.  H.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Rodney  Glisan; 
the   youngest,   Miss   Mary   H.,   is  a  native 
daughter.     Captain  Couch  died  January  19, 
1870;   his  wife  survived  him  until  July  19, 
1885. 

Mrs.  Couch  was  also  born  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.  She  was  a  little  over  three  years  older 
than  her  husband,  having  been  borrV  October 
24,  1807. 

Of  all  the  people  who  have  been  Ore- 
gonians,  and  especially  residents  of  Portland, 
none  were  more  highly  esteemed  during  life, 
or  their  death  more  regretted,  than  this  pio- 
neer father  and  mother. 


GEORGE  H.  WILLIAMS. 

Hon.  George  H.  Williams  was  born  in 
New  Lebanon,  Columbia  county.  N.  Y.,  on 
the  26th  day  of  March,  1823.  When  quite 
young  his  father  moved  to  what   was  then 


called  western  New  York,  but  which  is  now 
th^  central  portion  of  the  state.  From  early 
boyhood  he  lived  here  in  the  town  of  Pom- 
pey,  Onondaga  county,  and  attended  district 
school  until  he  was  14  years  of  age,  after 
which  he  attended  the  Pompey  academy  for 
three  years.  During  this  time  he  worked  on 
a  farm,  and  thus  earned  enough  money  to  pay 
tuition  at  the  academy.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Daniel  Gott,  an  em- 
inent lawyer,  and  at  one  time  a  member  of 
congress  from  New  York.  Four  years  were 
spent  in  this  office,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
that  state.  Friends  provided  money  with 
which  to  buy  a  small  law  library,  and  at  the 
age  of  21  he  started  for  the  territory  of  Iowa, 
and  located  at  Fort  Madison,  where  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  a  lawyer  named 
Daniel  F.  Miller,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  a  large  practice.  When  the  state  gov- 
ernment was  formed  in  1847,  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  first  judicial  district,  and  retained 
the  office  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  he  was  offered  a  unanimous  election 
by  whigs  and  democrats,  but  refused  to  be 
again  a  candidate  for  the  office.  In  1852  he 
was  nominated  by  the  democratic  convention 
as  a  presidential  elector-at-large,  and  can- 
vassed the  state  for  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  territory 
of  Oregon,  and  came  here  in  June  of  that 
year.  He  was  reappointed  by  President 
Buchanan,  but  shortly  afterwards  resigned. 
He  was  elected  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  was  made  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee.  During  and  after  this  convention 
he  earnestly  and  actively  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  slavery  in  Oregon.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  he  was  ele^led  to  the  United  States 
senate,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  private  land  claims,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  finance  and 
public  lands.  He  was  a  member  of  the  joint 
committee  on  reconstruction,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  sub-committee,  having  in  charge 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  for 
investigation,  in  which  capacity  he  examined 
a  great  number  of  witnesses  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  these  states,  among  whom  was  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee.  This  committee  pre- 
pared and  reported  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  and  section  2  is  ^substantially 
as  he  prepared  it.  He  prepared  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  in- 


surrecting  states,  which  was  passed,  unde 
which  the  rebelling  states  were  recognize, 
and  admitted  to  representation  in  congress 
He  prepared  and  introduced  the  tenure  o 
office  act,  which  was  passed,  the  object  o 
which  was  to  prevent  Andrew  Johnson  iron 
removing  from  office  Union  men  and  filling 
their  places  with  Southern  sympathizers.  He 
prepared  the  act,  which  was  passed,  regulate 
ing  the  election  of  senators.  He  was  in 
Washington  when  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 
and  accompanied  the  remains  to  Springfield 
as  a  representative  of  the  senate.  Soon  after 
retiring  from  the  United  States  senate,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Grant  a  member 
of  the  joint  high  commission,  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims.  Among 
other  questions  to  come  before  this  commis- 
sion was  the  Northwestern  boundary.  Both 
governments,  by  a  long  correspondence,  were 
fully  committed  to  their  respective  positions. 
Great  Britain  contended  that  the  Rosario 
straits  was  the  true  boundary,  whereas  the 
United  States  claimed  it  was  De  Huro  canal. 
This  seemed  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  but 
it  was  finally  suggested  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  German  emperor  for  arbitration.  This 
Judge  Williams  refused  to  agree  to,  unless  it 
was  specifically  agreed  in  the  treaty  that  the 
arbitrator  should  decide  which  of  the  two 
channels  was  the  true  boundary,  and  thus 
prevent  a  compromise  decision.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  Emperor  William  decided  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  thus  giving  us  San 
Ju5n  and  adjacent  islands.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  commission's  work,  President  Grant 
appointed  him  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  At  this  time  an  unhappy  condition  of 
affairs  prevailed  in  several  of  the  Southern 
states,  where  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Invisible 
Empire  and  other  secret  societies  were  cre- 
ating a  reign  of  terror,  by  acts  of  violence 
upon  white  and  black  Union  men.  He  in- 
augurated a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  ring- 
leaders, who  were  convicted  and  imprisoned, 
thus  destroynig  the  societies.  So  successful 
was  his  work  in  this  matter  that  the  presi- 
dent entrusted  him  with  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  Southern  affairs,  at  this  critical 
period,  when  political  disturbances  and  up- 
heavals were  constantly  occurring.  There 
were  two  stale  governments  organized  in 
Louisi.tna,  and  a  bloody  turmoil  was  im- 
pending, when  the  president  requested  him  to 
decide  which  government  should  be  recog- 
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K  .'f<!  All  the  ballots  had  been  destroyed,  but, 
iftrr  careful  investigation,  he  advised  the  rec- 
v^-'-.'.won  of  the  republican  administration, 
»h.ch  WIS  done.  Two  state  governments  at- 
t<r»r;)tc<l  to  organize  in  Arkansas,  and  friends 
,1  r^ch  were  arming  for  battle.  Federal  troops 
MPfc  on  the  scene,  and  bloodshed  seemed  un- 
i*<?!<!;iblc.  Judge  Williams  made  a  thorough 
jnvcitigation  of  conditions,  and  recommend- 
cl  that  the  democratic  administration  be 
rctoKnized,  which  was  promptly  done.  In 
A!.ib.inia  there  were  two  legislative  assem- 
Ithr*.  both  of  which  sent  delegates  to  Wash- 
jjii;t<»n.  and  the  issues  between  them  were 
»uh:nittcd  to  him.  He  formulated  a  plan  by 
«h!ch  the  two  bodies  were  consolidated  into 
«jnr.  subsequently  known  as  the  "Williams 
!r^*5%lature."  In  1873  he  was  appointed  chief 
•u->tjcc  of  the  United  States  supreme  court. 
h-Al  his  confirmation  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
4t-ni<Krat5,  assisted  by  a  few  republicans.  Af- 
ur  a  suspense  of  six  weeks  without  action,  he 
J  kt-d  th.e  president  to  withdraw  his  name, 
tthich  he  did  with  great  reluctance.  In  1874 
he  resigned  the  office  of  attorney-general, 
%!rce  which  time  he  has  been  practicing  his 
profession  in  the  city  of  Portland. 

DAVID  P.  THOMPSON. 

Hon.  D.  P.  Thompson  was  born  in  Cadiz, 
<).  November  8,  1834.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
♦Ic-^ccnt,  his  father  being  of  Irish  extraction, 
mother  of  Scotch.  He  received  his  edu- 
«-i!ion  in  the  public  schools  and  the  leading 
h'iCh  school  in  Harrison  county,  Ohio.  He 
then  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith,  but  was 
*ub-c(juently  engaged  in  railroad  surveying 
*iih  General  Blickensdorfer.  He  crossed  the 
J 'jsns  to  Oregon  in  1853,  cfriving  sheep,  and 
walking  every  step  of  the  way.  Soon  after 
jsTfiVing  he  got  a  job  of  cutting  cordwood. 
»hich  lasted  through  the  winter.  He  was 
-1  pointed  United  States  deputy  surveyor  to 
»urvry  the  public  lands  of  the  territories  of 
**^fKon  and  Washington,  serving  in  that 
'-r^ciiy  until  1863.  He  was  first  a  lieutenant 
^^•c-ri  c.ijttain  in  the  First  Oregon  cavalry,  and 
"ffrred  his  services  under  the  call  of  Presi- 

Vnt  Lincoln  to  the  governors  of  Ohio  and 
JVnn.^ylvania.  respectively,  but  his  offer  was 

■  c.  ar-.c(i  on  account  of  the  expense  01  sendin  ,' 
?r«ri-.j.s  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  built 
-^c  f\r>x  railroad  in  Oregon,  around  the  Wil- 
'-^f'^'tte  falls  at  Oregon  City.    In  18^)6  he  be- 


came manager  of  the  Oregon  City  Manu- 
facturing Company,  then  the  largest  concern 
of  the  kind  in  the  Northwest,  and  served  two 
years.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  from  the  twelfth  district,  which  office 
he  held  until  1872,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  the  interior  department  to  survey  and 
allot  Indian  reservations  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  He  served  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  legislature  in  1878,  again  in  1882 
and  1889,  and  was  the  republican  candidate 
for  speaker  of  the  house  in  1878.  In  1874 
President  Grant  appointed  him  Governor  of 
Idaho,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1876 
and  removed  to  Portland,  where  he  has  re- 
sided ever  since,  serving  two  terms  as  mayor 
of  the  city.  In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
national  republican  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Hayes,  and  served  on  the  committee 
appointed  to  notify  him,  and  in  1884  was  a 
pr.^sidential  elector.  He  has  been  largely  in- 
terested in  railroad  construction  in  Oregon 
and  California,  and  was  president  of  the  Ore- 
gon Construction  Company,  which  built  most 
of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany's lines,  and  at  the  present  time  is  presi- 
dent of  the  latter  corporation,  and  a  director 
ofnhe  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany. In  1890  he  was  the  republican  candi- 
date for  governor,  but  was  beaten  by  a  com- 
bination of  democrats,  populists  and  dissat- 
isfied republicans.  At  one  time  he  was  pres- 
ident or  director  of  a  number  of  banks,  but 
retired  from  the  banking  business  in  1891.  In 
1892  President  Harrison  appointed  him  min- 
ister to  Turkey,  at  which  time  he  showed 
wonderful  tact,-  together  with  energy  and 
firmness,  in  dealing  with  the  Armenian  diffi- 
culties that  for  a  time  threatened  to  cause  se- 
rious complications  between  ^this  country  and 
Turkey.  American  lives  had  been  sacrificed 
and  American  property  destroyed  by  the  sul- 
tan's subjects,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
unravel  the  difficulty  or  get  any  satisfactory 
settlement.  However,  Mr.  Thompson  pushed 
matters  with  such  vigor"  that  the  guilty  par- 
ties were  finally  discovered  and  punished,  and 
the  destroyed  property  paid  for  by  the  Otto- 
man empire,  besides  which  unusual  privileges 
were  granted  to  Americans.  The  lesson  thus 
taught  the  sultan  will  result  in  great  good  to 
this  country.  In  1893  Mr.  Thompson  re- 
signed, and  upon  his  return  to  Washington 
was  introduced  to  his  successor  by  Secretary 
of  State  Greshani,  who  said:  "You  take  the 


office  %l  minister  to  Turkey  with  a  perfectly 
clean  record.  Mr.  Thompson  has  effectually 
settled  every  difficulty,  and  you  should  have 
no  trouble." 

Throughout  his  entire  life  he  has  been 
noted  for  activity  and  energy.  A  man  of 
firm  and  positive  character,  tenacious  of  pur- 
pose, active  in  business  and  successful  in  his 
undertakings.  He  has  accumulated  a  fortune 
by  persistent,  hard  work,  and  is  devoting  the 
shady  side  of  his  life  to  a  wise  use  of  his  ac- 
cumulation. He  is  a  close  observer,  has  trav- 
eled extensively,  is  thoroughly  patriotic  and 
particularly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
adopted  state  and  city.  This  intf^rest  is  shown 
in  many  ways,  but  notably  by  his  long  and 
unselfish  labor  in  the  interest  of  public  edu- 
cation. For  a  number  of  years, he  has  been 
a  regent  of  the  Oregon  State  University,  is 
president  of  the  Portland  Business  College, 
and  for  ten  years  was  a  member  of  the  Port- 
land school  board.  His  interest  in  such  mat- 
ters did  not  cease  with  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service  as  a  director,  but  has  con- 
tinued to  manifest  itself  by  the  bestowal  of 
medals,  personal  work  among  teachers  and 
students,  and  frequent  lectures  before  them 
descriptive  of  foreign  countries,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  as  also  the  ways  and  customs  of 
their  people.  Not  only  have  Mr.  Thompson's 
eflforts  been  directed  to  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  in  our  public  schools,  but  to  the 
proper  construction  and  management  of  the 
buildings  and  the  procuring  of  the  latest  im- 
proved methods  and  appliances  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education,  as  well  as  the  preser- 
vation of  the  children's  health.  His  labors  in 
this  line  are  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  in 
recognition  thereof  the  directors  have  named 
one  of  the  recently  completed  buildings  the 
D.  P.  Thompson  school,  to  which  he  has  pre- 
sented a  library,  a  piano  and  other  things  of 
value.  The  building  is  provided  with  every 
convenience  that  modern  engineering  skill 
can  devise,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  compe- 
tent corps  of  instructors,  who  use  the  best 
methods  obtainable. 

In  1861  he  married  Miss  Mary  R.,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Susan  Meldrum,  of  Oregon 
City,  to  whom  have  been  born  three  children. 

SOLOMON  HIRSCH. 

Ex-United  States  Minister  Sol.  Hir.sch  wa-, 
born  in  Wurtemberg.  Germany,  ^^arch  25, 
1839.  and  attended  the  common  schools  there 


until  his  fourteenth  year,  when,  with  his  par- 
ents, he  sailed  for  New  York  and  soon  after 
secured  a  clerkship  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
He  remained  here  but  a  few  months,  then 
returned  to  New  York  and  a  short  time  there- 
after accepted  a  position  in  Rochester,  N, 
H.,  where  he  remained  until  1858,  when  he 
came  to  Oregon  by  way  of  the  isthmus,  reach- 
ing Portland  in  April  of  that  year.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  engaged  in  business  with  his 
brother  Edward  at  Dallas,  where  they  re- 
mained two  years,  then  removed  to  Silverton 
and  continued  until  1864,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  interest  and  went  to  Salem,  to  assist  his 
elder  brothers.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
cSime  to  Portland,  and  in  partnership  with  L. 
Freischner  and  A.  Schlussel,  under  the  firm 
name  of  L.  Fleischner  &  Co.,  bought  out  the 
wholesale  general  merchandise  store  of  Haas 
Brothers,  and  continued  the  business  until 
1874,  when  the  same  partners  formed  a  new 
^partnership  with  Jacob  Meyer,  under  the  firm 
^name  of  Fleischner.  Meyer  &  Co.,  from  which 
time  they  have  conducted  a  wholesale  dry 
goods  business  of  princely  proportions,  being 
today  one  of  the  largest  on  the  coast,  of 
which  Mr.  Hirsch  is  the  head. 

Mr.  Hirsch  has  always  been  an  ardent  re- 
^  publican,  and  has  borne  a  prominent  part  in 
shap'.ng  the  policy  of  his  party  in  Oregon. 
His  first  active  work  in  politics  was  in  1864, 
when  he,  secured  the  election  of  his  brother 
as  a  delegate  to  the  national  republican  con- 
vention which  gave  to  Mr.  Lincoln  his  sec- 
ond nommation.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  from  Multnomah  county,  and 
served  on  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 
During  this  session  he  secured  the  passage  of 
a  bill  providing  for  a  public  school,  to  be 
taught  in  the  German  language,  under  which 
law  such  a  school  was  established  in  Portland. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in  1878 
was  re-elected  by  an  increased  majority. 
During  his  second  term  he  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  take  the  place 
of  the  national  bankrupt  act,  which  had  ex- 
pired by  limitation,  and  was  successful  in  his 
efforts.  This  law  met  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  commercial  community.  In 
1880  he  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  his 
party  associates  for  president  of  the  senate, 
and  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  both  pf)lit- 
ical  parties  by  his  firmness  and  impartiality. 
While  occupying  this  position,  he  delivered 
the  address  of  welcome  to  President  Hayes 
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and  other  distinguished  guests,  who  were  ten- 
dered a  reception  in  the  senate  chamber. 
Very  much  against  his  will  and  protest,  he 
was  nominated  for  a  third  term  in  the  senate, 
and  although  he  devoted  but  little  time  or  at- 
tention to  the  canvass,  was  elected  by  an  un- 
precedented majority.  In  April,  1882,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  chairman  cf  the  repub- 
lican state  central  committee,  and  devoted 
almost  his  entire  time  to  the  campaign,  to  the 
total  disregard  of  his  private  interests.  The 
result  was  a  brilliant  victon,^  for  his  party. 
For  the  first  time  since  1870  the  entire  repub- 
lican state  ticket  was  elected,  as  also  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  During  the  ses- 
sion of  1895,  he  was  the  caucus  nominee  of 
his  party,  and  on  several  ballots  received 
within  one  vote  of  the  required  number  for 
election.  Balloting  was  continued  for  many 
days,  but  the  session  finally  came  to  a  close 
without  a  choice  being  made.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  third  term,  he^^ositively  refused 
to  accept  a  re-nomination,  but  continued  to 
be  an  active  power  in  politics. 

In  December,  1888,  Mr.  .Hirsch  visited 
Karlsbad,  and  while  there  was  surprised  to 
receive  the  announcement  of  his  appointment 
by  .President  Harrison  as  envo^'  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiarv  to  Turkey.  This 
honor  was  entirely  unexpected  and  unsolic- 
ited, he  not  having  been  an  applicant  for  any 
political  position.  Confirmation  by  the  sen- 
ate followed  quickly,  and  Minister  Hirsch 
proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  sultan,  after  which  he  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  return  home 
and  make  necessary  arrangements  for  taking 
up  his  residence  with  his  family  at  the  capital 
of  Turkey.  Possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  a 
man  of  broad  views,  cultured  mind,  polished 
manners  and  of  pleasing  personal  address, 
Minister  Hirsch  was  by  nature  and'  cultiva- 
tion peculiarly  fitted  to  uphold  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  his  country  in  its  relations  with 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  powers 
on  earth. 

In  1870  he  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine 
Mayer,  daughter  of  Jacob  Mayer,  of  Port- 
land, a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  whose 
polished  deportment,  tact,  native  talent  for 
entertaining,  together  with  great  self-culture 
and  love  of  home,  have  broadened  his  life, 
added  to  his  usefulness,  and  to  her  lie  is  large- 
ly indebted  for  his  success  in  public  life  and 
private  business. 


OLIVER  N.  DENNY. 

Judge  O.  N.  Denny  was  born  in  Morgan 
county,  Ohio,  September  4,  1838,  and  came 
to  Oregon  with  his  parents  in  1852,  settling  in 
Linn  county,  near  Lebanon.  On  December 
23,  1868,  he  married  Miss  Gertrude  Hall,  3 
survivor  of  the  Whitman  massacre,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  at  length  in  another  issue.  In 
1862  he  was  appointed  county  and  piobate 
judge  of  Wasco  county,  but  before  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  oftice  he  resigned  and 
went  to  the  mines  of  Idaho,  where  he  re- 
mained six  months,  during  which  time  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  to  the  of^ce  again,  this 
time  serving  the  full  four  years'  term.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  police  judge  of  the  city 
of  Portland,  and  the  following  year  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant  collector  of  inter- 
nal revenue  for  the  district  of  Oregon.  While 
holding  this  office  he  was  appointed  consul 
to  Amoy,  China,  but  declined.  During  the 
administration  of  President  Hayes  he  was  ap- 
ponited  consul  to  Tien-Tsin,  China,  to  which 
point  he  immediately  repaired  and  remained 
three  years.  While  serving  in  that  capacity 
he  was  promoted  to  consul-general,  with 
headquarters  at  Shanghai,  where  he  remained 
four  years,  then  resigned  and  came  home. 
While  in  China  his  relations  with  officials  of 
the  various  governments  were  such  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  king  of  Corea, 
who,  through  General  Foote,  our  minister, 
invited  him  to  become  his  "confidential  ad- 
viser and  director  of  foreign  affairs."  As 
matters  at  the  time  were  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition,  the  honor  was  declined  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  After  about  a 
year  in  America,  a  cable  message  was  re- 
ceived from  Li  Hung  Chang,  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  king  of  Corea,  renewed  the 
invitation  to  enter  the  king's  service.  At 
first  it  was  again  declined,  but  subsequently 
it  was  accepted  and  he  left  for  Corea  Decem- 
ber 29,  1885,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  the 
following  month  and  going  by  way  of  the 
Sandwich  islands,  where  he  was  royally  en- 
tertained by  King  Kalakaua,  whom  Judge 
Denny  had  entertained  in  Shanghai  when  the 
king  was  making  his  tour  of  the  world,  en- 
deavoring to  awoken  interest  in  the  work  of 
developing  the  Hawaiian  islands.  His  com- 
mission from  the  king  of  Corea  was  the  first 
and  last  of  the  kind  ever  made  out  by  hir 
highness. 
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While  in  Tien-Tsin  Judge  and  Mrs.  Denny 
entertained  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  and  ten- 
dered to  them  one  of  the  most  notable  din- 
ners ever  given  in  that  city.  On  occasions  of 
this  kind,  and  at  all  other  times,  for  that  mat- 
ter, Mrs.  Denny  exhibited  rare  tact  in  enter- 
tainment and  in  rounding  otT  sharp  diplo- 
matic points  that  would  otherwise  cause  fric- 
tion and  endless  trouble  with  representatives 
of  foreign  governments,  and  in  many  other 
ways  contributed  to  her  husband's  official  suc- 
cess. It  was  while  here  that  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  ring-necked  pheasant,  studied 
its  habits,  suroundings  and  the  conditions 
necessary  for  its  successful  propagation,  and 
finally  satisfied  himself  that  the\^  would  thrive 
in  Oregon.  The  first  shipme^nt,  of  about  70 
birds,  was  m.ade  in  i88r.  but  they  died  in 
transit,  owing  to  the  fact  that  instructions  for 
their  care  were  not  observed.  The  following 
year  a  second  lot,  of  10  cocks  and  18  hens, 
was  sent,  all  of  which  reache^  their  destina- 
tion and  were  turned  loose  by  John  Denny 
near  Washington  butte,  in  Linn  county. 
From  this  shipment  have  sprung  the  thou- 
sands that  have  blessed  the  Willamette  valley 
and  made  Oregon  famous  for  the  gamiest 
bird  on  the  American  continent  and  one  pro- 
ducing an  unsurpassed  food.  Subsequently  a 
third  lot  was  sent,  about  1884,  this  time  to 
the  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  of  PorJand.  They 
were  turned  loose  on  Protection  island,  where 
no  one  looked  after  them,  and  it  seems  they 
were  finally  killed  off.  This  shipment  con- 
sisted of  golden,  silver,  Elliott  and  Darwin 
bukra  from  China  and  copper  and  green  from 
Japan. 

Judge  Denny  now  divides  his  time  between 
the  office  in  Portland  and  his  farm  in  Yamhill 
county,  where,  among  other  things,  experi- 
ments are  being  made  in  the  culture  of  liax. 

«        /  t 

HENRY  WINSLOW  CORBETT. 

Henry  Winslow  Corbett  was  born,  in  West- 
borough,  Mass.,  February  18.  1827.  He  was 
the  son  of  Elijah  and  Melinda  (Forbush) 
Corbett.  His  ancestors  were  Xorman,  set- 
tled in  Massachusetts  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  came  from  Roger  Ct^rbett.  a 
military  leader  under  William  I  in  the  con- 
quest of  England,  whose  olde-t  -on  Roger 
was  seated  at  Wattesborough,  while  his  sec- 
ond son  Robert  had  for  inheritance  the  castl- 
and  estate  of  Cans,  with  a  large  part  of  hi> 


father's  domain.  The  latter's  son  Robert  ac- 
companied Richard  I  to  the  siege  of  Acre, 
bearing  on  his  coat  of  arms  two  ravens,  since 
used  by  his  descendants  as  a  crest. 

Elijah  Corbett,  his  father,  established  at 
Westborbugh  the  first  edged  tool  manufac- 
tory in  that  part  of  Massachusetts.  He  sub- 
sequently moved'to  Washington  county.  New 
York,  where  he  continued  in  the  manufactur- 
ing business  until  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  retire.  He  then  settled  near  Cam- 
bridge, same  county,  where  he  managed  a 
hotel  and  farm.    Here  he  died  in  1845. 

Mr.  Corbett's  early  boyhood  was  passed  in 
Washington  county.  New  York,  where  he  at- 
tended a  common  school.  From  13  to  15 
years  of  age  he  was  employed  in  a  Cambridge 
store,  while  at  the  same  time  he  attended 
Cambridge  academy.  At  15  years  of  age  he 
secured  a  better  place  in  Salem,  where  he 
moved,  and  remained  one  year,  when  he  went 
to  New  York  city  and  entered  into  the  em- 
ploy of  Williams,  Bradford  &  Co.,  remaining 
in  New  York  seven  years.  In  October,  1850. 
Mr.  Corbett  shipped  a  stock  of  general  mer- 
chandise to  Oregon  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 
He  followed  the  shipment  in  January,  185c, 
via  Panama,  the  transfer  across  such  being 
made  in  part  by  small  boats  and  partly  on 
the  "hurricane  deck"  of  a  mule.  Taking  pas- 
sage from  Panama  on  the  steamer  Columbia 
for  Oregon,  he  arrived  in  the  Columbia  on 
March  4,  1851,  and  resumed  the  journey  to 
Portland  on  a  small  river  steamer  called  the 
Columbia,  commanded  by  Daniel  O'Neil, 
captain  and  purser,  arriving  at  his  destination 
the  following  day.  This  craft  was  not  sup- 
plied with  sleeping  accommodations,  and  the 
passengers  were  obliged  to  make  the  most  of 
her  deck  for  a  bed;  and  the  meals  were  served 
upon  tin  plates,  some  using  their  laps  for  a 
table,  and  others  utilizing  the  floor.  Portland 
at  this  time  contained  about  400  inhabitants, 
and  was  supplied  with  some  four  or  five 
small  stores.  First  street  was  full  of  stump- 
yge  and  sidewalks  were  unknown.  Back  from 
this  extended  a  virgin  forest.  The  principal 
hotel,  the  Warren  house,  would,  by  judicious 
crowding,  accommodate  about  a  dozen  guests. 

He  engaged  a  building  in  the  course  of 
erection  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Oak 
streets,  at  a  rental  of  $125  per  mouth.  His 
goods  arrived  in  May,  before  its  completion-, 
and  he  hoisted  them  into  the  upper  story  for 
the  time  being.    He  used  a  ladder  for  a  stair- 
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way,  hauling  it  up  at  night,  and  slept  with 
his  wares  on  the  soft  side  of  the  floor.  The 
entire  stock  was  sold  in  fourteen  months  at 
a  profit  of  about  $20,000,  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  render  an  account  of 
his  stewardship,  remaining  there  for  a  year 
buying  goods  and  shipping  them  to  Portland 
on  his  own  account,  to  which  place  he  then 
returned  and  continued  in  the  general  mer- 
chandise business  until  i860,  when  he  went 
into  the  hardware  trade  as  a  wholesaler.  In 
1871  he  consolidated  with  Henry  Faifing,  thus 
founding  the  house  of  Corbett",  Failing  &  Co. 
In  1869  he  and  Mr.  Failing  bought  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  First  National  bank, 
which  then  carried  deposits  amounting  to 
$40,000,  whereas  today  the  deposits  amount 
to  nearly  $5,000,000.  In  18^5-66  he  secured  a 
contract  for  carrying  the  mails  between  Port- 
land and  Marysville,  Cal.,  overland,  which 
was  done  successfully  with  four-horse 
coaches.  He  was  among  tU^  first  interested 
in  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany; was  identified  with  the  Portland  Rope 
Works,  Oregon  Linseed  Oil  Works.  City  Sz 
Suburban  Railway,  Oregon  Transfer  Com- 
pany, Oregon  Fire  &  Marine  Company,  the 
Portland  Hotel  Company,  president  of  the 
first  Board  of  Trade,  the  State  Board  of  Im- 
migration, the  First  Presbyterian  church,  to- 
ward the  construction  of  which  he  gave  large 
sums,  besides  which  he  has  liberally  endowed 
the  Children's  Home  and  extended  substantia! 
financial  aid  to  the  Y.  M.  C  A.,  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Aid  Society,  the  Sailors*  Home.  Ore- 
gon Pioneer  Association  and  many  other  in- 
stitutions. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  a  whig,  but  when 
the  republican  party  was  organized  he  be- 
came one  of  its  stanch  supporters  and  chair- 
man of  the  state  central  committee.  In  i860 
he  was  elected  a  delegate  ifom  Orego?n  to  the 
Chicago  convention,  but  failed  to  get  there 
in  time,  so  was  represented  by  Horace  Gree- 
ley, and  indorsed  his  stand  and  hard  work  for 
the  nomination  of  Lincoln.  He  was  elected 
United  States  senator  in  1866  and  served  until 
1873  with  great  credit  to  the  state.  In  1897 
the  >tate  legislature  adjourned  without  elect- 
ing a  United  States  senator,  and  Mr.  Corbett 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  the  vacan- 
cv;  l)ut  it  was  decided  by  the  senate  that  such 
could  only  be  filled  by  an  election.  In 
1898  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  was 
called,  and  though  Mr.  Corbett  \va-  the  choice 


of  the  people  and  the  caucus  nominee  of  his 
party,  some  politicians  combined  to  thwart 
this  preference,  and  rather  than  cause  further 
differences,  he  withdrew,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Corbett  was  married  in  1853  to  Miss 
Caroline  E.  Jagger,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who 
died  in  1864,  but  not  until  she  had  become 
well  known  in  her  adopted  home,  loved  and 
deeply  mourned  by  all  who  knew  her.  By 
this  marriage  they  had  two  sons— Hamilton 
F.,  the  younger,  a  very  promising  and  pop- 
ular young  man,  who  died  October  17,  1884, 
at  the  age  of  24;  and  Henry  J.  Corbett,  the 
elder,  who  lived  until  March  2,  1895,  when 
he,  too,  passed  away,  after  taking  a  leading 
part  for  years  in  the  financial  conduct  of  the 
great  banking  house  with  which  his  father 
was  connected. 

Mr.  Corbett  again  married,  in  1867,  to 
Miss  Emma  L.  Ruggles,  of  Worcester,  Mass.. 
a  lady  whose  refinement  and  kindness  of  dis- 
position has  long  been  recognized  in  the 
highest  of  society,  both  at  Washington  and  in 
Portland.  To  the  senator  she  has  been  a 
most  worthy  helpmate,  casting  sunshine 
through  his  lite. 

From  a  humble  beginning  in  our  midst, 
and  one  beset  with  difficulties  Mr.  Corbett 
steadily  rose  to  a  position  of  great  wealth  and 
honor.  In  his  rise  the  wayside  has  blossomed 
with  charity  and  good  will  to  all  mankind, 
without  ostentation  in  his  giving,  and  his 
name  ever  stood  with  those  who  contributed 
large  amounts  for  the  relief  of  suffering  hu- 
manity and  benevolent  enterprises;  and  none 
among  his  fellow  travelers  can  say  that  he 
ever  took  a  mean  advantage  o.f  them  or 
wronged  them  in  any  of  his  many  trans- 
actions. 

WILLIAM  SARGENT  LADD. 

William  Sargent  Ladd  was  born  in  Hol- 
land, Vt.,  October  10,  1826.  His  father. 
Nathaniel  Gould  Ladd,  was  a  physician  whose 
^ancestors  came  to  New  Hampshire  in  1633. 
His  mother.  Abigail  Kelley  Mead,  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  Hampshire.  In  1830  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Meredith  Village.  N.  H.. 
and  in  1833  to  Sandbornton  Bridge,  now 
known  as  Tilton.  At  the  a^e  of  15  he  began 
lann  labor  for  a  neighbor,  then  his  father 
fjave  him  fifteen  acres  of  very  rough,  rocky, 
wooded  land,  which  he  placed  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation.     At   19  he  taught  school.  r;t 
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which  time  it  was  considered  the  proper  thing 
for  the  big  boys  to  throw  the  teacher  out  and 
run  things  to  suit  themselves.  Such  an  at- 
tempt was  made  in  this  instance,  but  young 
Ladd  was  too  much  for  them,  and  compelled 
entire  submission  to  his  rule,  after  which 
there  was  no  trouble  and  his  school  was  a 
great  success.  About  this  time  the  Boston, 
Concord  &  Montreal  railroad  was  built,  and 
he  secured  a  position  as  freight  clerk,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  he  started 
West.  On  February  27,  185 1,  he  left  New- 
York  on  a  sailing  vessel  for  the  jPacific  coast, 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  in  due  time,  where 
he  met  on  old  school  friend,  Charles  E.  Til- 
ton.  He  remained  in  San  Francisco  but  a 
short  time,  when  he  left  for  Oregon.  Prosper- 
ity did  not  smile  upon  him  at  first,  and  when 
called  upon  to  pay  a  road  tax  of  $6,  he  pre- 
ferred to  earn  it  by  grubbing  several  stumps 
at  Front  and  Morrison  streets.  About  this 
time  W.  D.  Goodkin  arrived  with  a  cargo  oi 
goods,  which  Mr.  Ladd  disp65ed  of  at  a  profit 
to  himself  of  $1,000,  and  many  times  that 
for  Mr.  Goodkin.  This  money  was  invested 
in  articles  of  ready  sale,  which  were  disposed 
of  at  a  good  profit.  In  1854  he  married  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Elliott,  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
still  resides  in  this  city.  In  1852  he  associated 
himself  with  Mr.  Tilton  in  mercantile  opera- 
tions, which  continued  until  the  spring  of 
1855,  when  ne  bought  out  his  partner.  In 
1858  they  again  entered  into  partnership,  and 
in  April,  1859,  opened  a  bank,  of  which  the 
capital  was  small  until  1861,  when  it  was  in- 
creased to  $150,000  and  later  to  $1,000,000. 
This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1880,  at 
which  time  bills  receivable  amounted  to 
$2,500,000.  Mr.  Ladd  put  up  the  first  brick 
building  in  the  city  of  Portland,  possessed 
unbounded  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city,  and 
invested  largely  in  real  estate.  His  interests 
were  diversified,  however,  aryd  for  many  years 
before  his  death  every  subscription  of  a  pub- 
lic nature  bore  his  name  at  the  head.  This 
finally  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  the  community  at  large — so 
much  so  that  such  a  paper  without  his  name 
at  the  head  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
He  controlled  the  flour  interests  of  the  North 
Pacific,  was  one  of  the  main  supporters  of 
the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company, 
at  one  time  being  vice-president  and  at  others 
acting  as  a  director.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  educational  institutions,  manufactur- 


ing and  all  that  tended  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  community  morally  or  commer- 
cially. He  endowed  the  chair  of  practical 
theology  in  the  Presbyterian  theological  sem- 
inary of  San  Francisco,  in  1886,  with  $50,000, 
as  also  several  scholarships  in  the  Oregon 
state  university;  extended  financial  and  per- 
sonal support  to  the  Portland  library,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  to  many  churches  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  was  always  ready  with  a  kind 
word  to  the  worthy  poor.  Being  a  pioneer 
himself,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  that  association  and  a  cheerful  con-" 
tributor  from  the  time  of  its  organization  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  ' 

He  was  one  of  the  main  supporters  of  the 
City  Board  of  Charities  and  kindred  institu- 
tions, and  for  many  years  extended  important 
financial  aid,  besides  his  personal  interest  and 
active  co-operation.  During  the  early  days 
of  the  board  his  quiet  acts  of  benevolence 
were  a  constant  source  of  discovery,  until  he 
learned  the  value  of  systematic  investigation, 
after  which  work  of  this  nature  was  largely 
subject  to  reports  from  that  institution.  The 
board  discovered  numerous  instances  in 
which  he  was  being  systematically  deceived  by 
unworthy  mendicants,  and  reported  accord- 
ingly. At  first  he  hesitated  to  accept  these 
reports,  but  the  following  incident  convinced 
him:  A  woman  with  nine  children  was  found 
in  North  Portland  whose  house  rent  was  be- 
ing paid  by  him,  besides  which  a  grocery 
firm  was  authorized  to  deliver  to  her  goods 
sufficient  to  maintain  her,  which  bill  he  paid 
from  month  to  month.  The  woman  posed 
as  a  widow,  but  her  husband  was  found  in  a 
beastly  state  of  intoxication.  Her  children 
were  being  taught  to  beg  from  door  to  door, 
while  she  received  aid  from  Multnomah  coun- 
ty and  the  following  churches:  Catholic,  Uni- 
tarian, Methodist  and  Congregational.  A  job 
of  sawmg  wood  was  found  for  her  husband. 
This  wab  spurned  by  him  and  he  was  prompt- 
ly arrested  as  a  vagrant,  and  Chief  of  Police 
Parish  provided  him  with  a  job  in  the  city 
park,  under  the  protection  of  a  healthy  po- 
licemai  .  The  woman  proved  to  be  a  com- 
mon drunkard,  but  actress  sufficient  to  win 
the  sympathy  of  any  stranger.  .  Steps  were 
taken  10  place  the  children  in  proper  hands, 
when  the  f;uiiily  left  for  parts  unknown.  An- 
other incid'.-nt  sho\v>  the  kindness  of  .Mr 
Ladd's  heart.  One  day,  when  out  driving,  he 
saw  ai.  Irishman  at  work  in  the  street  with  a 
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shovel.  His  left  hand  was  bandaged  and 
badly  5WolIen,  and  the  handle  of  the  shovel 
was  rested  on  the  forearm  every  time  it  was 
raised  Stopping  the  carriage,  he  inquired 
what  was  the  matter,  and  learned  that  Pat  had 
a  finger  crushed  the  day  before  and  then  am- 
putated. "You  are  not  in  condition  to  work 
here,"  gaid  Mr.  Ladd;  "why  don't  you  go 
home  and  let  your  hand  get  well?"  "Bedad, 
an'  m.  little  family's  got  to  eat,  an'  I've  got 
no  money.  I  never  stole  anything  an'  I  never 
beggea,  an'  I  ain't  afraid  to  work."  Mr.  Ladd 
called  the  superintendent  and  arranged  so 
that  l  at  should  not  lose  -pay  for  the  day,  then 
told  him  to  come  down  to  the  bank,  as  he 
had  a  better  place  for  him.  Pat  called  and 
was  given  very  light  wotk  at  very  good  pay, 
and  kept  thus  employM  until  his  hand  was 
entirely  well.  Many  years  before  his  death 
Mr.  Ladd  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  after 
whicn  he  was  unable  to  walk.  He  continued 
the  active  management  of  his  various  inter- 
ests, however,  and  his.j^carriage  soon  became 
a  familiar  object  on  the  streets.  He  took 
great  pleasure  in  driving  over  all  portions  of 
the  city  and  suburbs,  noting  every  efTort  to 
add  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  No 
manufactufing  industry  was  too  insignificant 
to  attract  his  attention,  and  if  he  learned  it 
was  in  competent  hands  he  was  quick  to  en- 
courage it  by  word  ajid  deed. 

On  January  6,  1893,  Mr.  Ladd  died  at  his 
residence  in  this  city,  and  thus  closed  a  long 
and  useful  career.  In  his  will  he  provided  for 
a  fund  of  $450,000  for  benevolent  purposes,  to 
be  used  as  thought  best  by  his  wife  and  sons. 

HENRY  FAILING. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  January  17,  1834,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  th^it  city.  He  began 
his  business  career  at^he  early  age  of  12  years 
in  a  French  importing  and  shipping  house. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Eno,  Mahoney  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  dry  goods  establishments  in  the 
country.  He  remained  there  as  assistani 
bookkeeper,  also  in  charge  of  the  foreign  busi- 
ness, until  1851,  when  he  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther to  Oregon,  with  whom  he  was  associated 
in  establishig  the  firm  of  J.  Failing  &  Co., 
wholesale  dealers  in  general  merchandise.  In 
1864  his  father  retired  from  business,  after  ^ 
which  he  conducted  it  alone.    In  1868  he  be- 
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gan  to  limit  his  stock  to  wholesale  hardware 
and  iron  supplies.  In  1871  his  business  was 
consolidated  with  that  of  H.  W.  Corbett,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Corbett,  Failing  &  Co. 
In  1869  he  and  Mr.  Corbett  purchased  nearly 
all  t!;c  stock  of  the  First  National  bank, 
which  institution  was  the  first  established  in 
Oregon  under  the  national  banking  act.  and 
for  a  long  time  was  the  only  one  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

Mr.  Failing  confined  himself  closely  to  his 
own  business  and  had  very  little  to  do  with 
politics.  However,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
such  matters,  and  on  national  issues  was  an 
enthusiastic  republican.  He  opposed  the  idea 
of  politics  in  local  affairs,  and  in  1864  was 
elected  mayor  on  the  citizens'  ticket.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1865  and  again  in  1872.  In  the 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1886  creating  the 
Portland  water  committee,  he  was  named  as 
a  member,  and  was  immediately  thereafter 
elected  chairman,  a  position  held  until  his 
death.  In  1887  the  city  purchased  the  Port- 
land Water  Company,  after  which  time  he 
served  continually  as  chairman  of  the  oper- 
ating committee,  and  during  all  those  years, 
with  four  exceptions,  he  presided  over  every 
monthly  and  special  meeting  of  both  the  com- 
mission and  the  operating  committee.  Every 
bill,  pay-roll  or  other  account  paid  was  care- 
fully examined  by  him.  At  the  close  of  each 
year  he  prepared  for  the  ensuing  year  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  expense  of  maintaining, 
improving  and  operating  the  water  works,  as 
also  an  estimate  of  the  rates  to  be  charged 
for  water,  in  order  to  insure  an  income  suffi- 
cient to  pay  such  expense,  together  with  the 
interest  cn  water  bonds.  These  estimates 
were  prepared  with  so  much  care  that  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  actual  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements were  found  to  vary  but  slightly 
from  the  amounts  estimated.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Port- 
land library  in  1872,  and  was  its  president 
from  May,  1893,  giving  to  its  management 
exactly  the  same  close  attention  that  he  gave 
to  his  own  private  interests.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  of  the  First  Baptist 
church  from  its  reorganization  in  the  early 
'60s,  and  trustee  for  nearly  thirty  years.  To 
his  interest  and  financial  ability  is  due  a  large 
share  of  the  church's  prosperity,  for  to  it.s 
affairs  he  gave  through  practically  its  entire 
history  as  close  attention  as  to  his  own  busi- 
ness.    It  is  probably  due  to  his  belief  and 
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wishes  in  the  matter  that  pews  have  always 
been  kept  free,  and  not  rented  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  church  revenue.  He  handled 
an  enormous  amount  of  trust  funds,  the  ac- 
counts of  which  w'ere  kept  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. He  also  thus  prepared  all  reports 
of  the  various  public  bodies  on  which  he 
served.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  volun- 
teer fire  department,  and  the  organization  of 
the  Exempt  Firemen's  Association  in  1873 
grew  out  of  a  suggestion  made  by  him.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Port  of  Portland  com- 
mission from  1891  until  he  resigned  in  1897. 
He  was  named  as  one  of  the  City  Hall  com- 
mission, but  declined,  owing  to  pressure  of 
other  business.  For  years  he  was  in  the  Ore- 
gon Railway  &  Navigation  directory,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  president  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Terminal  Company.  In 
1882  he  was  appointed  a  regent  of  the  state 
university,  and  in  1893  was  made  president  of 
the  board.  For  tw^enty-eight  years  he  was 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  Pacific  university.  He 
was  also  trustee  of  the  deaf-mtite  school  of 
Salem,  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Children's 
Home.  Many  friends  appointed  him  execu- 
tor of  their  wills,  a  trust,  with  one  single  ex- 
ception, always  accepted  and  attended  to  with 
his  usual  close  attention  and  care,  for  which 
he  refused  pay,  although  the  legal  fees  would 
have  amounted  to  $75,000.  When  urged  to 
accept  something  f*^r  his  services,  he  would 
compromise  by  allowing  the  parties  to  make 
a  donation  in  their  own  names  to  some  char- 
itable institution. 

For  years  he  was  identified  with  the  Pioneer 
Association,  either  as  a  director  or  an  officer, 
and  at  his  death  was  its  treasurer.  During 
fifteen  years  of  the  time  he  contributed  $100 
per  year  for  its  maintenance,  and  was  among 
the  most  active  of  those  w^ho  endeavored  to 
make  the  annual  gatherings  pleasurable  to 
the  pioneers.  .^^ 

Mr.  Failing  in  youth  is  described  by  those 
who  knew  him  as  a  quiet,  industrious  lad, 
wholly  given  up  to  business,  genial  and  kind 
to  liis  associates,  a  boy  who  never  sowed  wild 
oats  or  lounged  around  where  coarse  jokes 
were  the  stock  in  trade.  As  he  grew  older, 
business  cares  rested  gracefully  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  brought  with  them  a  constantly  in- 
creasing confidence  of  the  public  Xo  man 
ever  accused  him  of  a  mean  or  di>lionorable 
act.  His  life  was  a  bright  example  of  clean, 
straightforward  manhood,  making  him  a  pil- 
l.ir  «)f  'strength  in  his  adopted  city  and  state. 


TIVE  SON. 

On  November  8,  1898,  Mr.  Failing  died  at 
his  residence  in  this  city  of  heart  disease, 
complicated  with  other  troubles.  On  Octo- 
ber 21,  1858,  he  married  Miss  Emily  Phelps 
Corbett,  sister  of  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett,  who 
died  in  July,- 1870.  Three  little  children  were 
left  him  at  this  time,  who  grew  to  woman- 
hood, softened  the  grief  of  a  stricken  father 
and  made  of  his  house  of  mourning  a  home 
where  joy  and  gladness  came  again.  The  pen- 
alty of  love  is  sorrow.  As  loving  hands 
smoothed  the  way  before  him  and  brightened 
his  home,  so  sorrow  has  claimed  the  penalty, 
and  grief  dwells  whence  joy  has  flown. 

aCERO  H.  LEWIS. 

C.  H.  Lewis  was  born  in  Cranbury,  Mid- 
dlesex county,  N.  J.,  December  22,  1826,  and 
removed  to  Newburgh,  N.  Y,,  when  he  was 
13  years  age,  remaining  there  until  his  twen- 
tieth year,  when  he  went  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  received  the  education  which  fitted 
him  for  the  great  business  career  in  store. 
He  was  employed  here  by  the  dry  goods  firm 
of  Chambers,  Heiser  &  Co.,  with  whom  he 
spent  several  years.  In  company  with  L.  H. 
Allen  he  left  New  York  February  13,  1850,  for 
the  Pacific  coast,  via  Panama,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco,  March  23,  where  he  remained  until 
the  following  June,  preparing  to  start  a  busi- 
ness in  Portland,  then  a  small  village.  He 
reached  this  city  June  9,  having  come  from 
San  Francisco  on  the  same  steamer  with 
Henry  Failing,  and  immediately  opened  a 
place  of  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Al- 
len, DeWitt  &  Co.  In  1852,  owing  to  the 
enforced  absence  of  Mr.  Allen  in  the  East, 
this  house  was  closed,  and  Mr.  Lewis  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  where,  during  the 
following  year,  he  was  connected  with  Eu- 
gene Kelly  &  Co. 

In  1853  Mr.  Allen  returned  from  the  East, 
and  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Lewis  was  established 
in  Portland,  since  which  time  it  has  been  one 
of  the  largest  wholesale  houses  on  the  coast. 
During  his  entire  life  he  steadily  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  politics,  although 
often  importuned  to  permit  the  use  of  his 
name  for  this  or  that  office.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent mcm])er  of  tlic  Masonic  order  and  aii 
active  member  of  Trinity  church.  In  early 
days  he  was  a  member  of  engine  company 
No.  I.    While  it  was  always  Mr.  Lewis'  aim 
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to  confine  his  attention  entirely  to  his  own 
private  business,  he  was  identified  with  nu- 
merous enterprises  and  institutions  of  the  city, 
ind  was  universally  respected  for  his  honesty 
-ji  purpose  and  kindness  or  heart. 

A  history  of  ^Ir.  Lewis'  career,  from  the 
little  grocery  on  the  corner  of  Front  and 
Burnside  streets,  in  a  village  of'  450  inhab- 
itants, to  the  princely  house  of  Allen  &  Lewis 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Northwest,  is 
a  pleasing  one,  especially  as  the  foundation 
of  such  phenomenal  success  was  his  strict  in- 
tegrity and  close  attention  to  business.  The 
late  Henry  Failing,  in  speaking  of  him,  said: 
"He  was  the  soul  of  conscientiousness.  His 
was  a  powerful  personality;  it  dominated  in 
the  policy  of  his  business  life,  the  watchword 
of  which  was  integrity. \ The  name  of  his  firm 
became  many  years  ago  and  has  been  main- 
tained ever  since  a  household  word  all  over 
the  Northwest  for  fair  dealing  in  business." 
At  first  he  was  agent  for  the  Adams  Express 
Company  and  a  line  ^gi  steamships  to  San 
Francisco,  so  that  nearly  all  the  commerce 
between  Oregon  and  California  passed 
through  his  hands.  He  was  a  man  of  keen 
perception,  excellent  judgment  and  tireless 
energy.  Through  his  entire  life  he  worked 
incessantly  at  his  desk,  and  while  directing 
the  destinies  of  an  enormous  business  he  was 
the  hardest  and  most  persistent  worker  in  the 
entire  concern.  In  every  phase  of  life  he  was 
plain,  unassuming  and  sympathetic.  The  only 
public  position  he  would  ever  accept  was  on 
the  Portland  water  committee,  in  which  ca- 
pacity his  services  were  invaluable  to  the  city. 

On  Saturday,  Januar>-  2,  1S97,  while  on  his 
way  to  the  store,  he  was  stricken  with  paraly- 
sis, and  although  the  best  medical  attention 
was  at  hand  and  ever>'thing  possible  was  done 
for  him,  he  gradually  sank  until  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  when  he  passed  peacefully  away. 

In  his  death  the  Pacinc  coast,  and  especially 
Portland,  lost  one  of  its  best  citizens  and 
most  public-spirited  men.  His  remains  were 
followed  to  the  tomb  by  one  of  the  largest 
funeral  processions  which  ever  passed 
through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

In  1857  he  married  Miss  Clementina  F. 
Couch,  a  daughter  of  Captain  J.  H.  Couch. 
A  family  of  eleven  children  is  the  fruit  of  this 
union,  one  of  whom,  Allen,  being  now  the 
recognized  head  of  the  extensive  business  in- 
terests his  father  left  behind. 


Mrs.  Lewis  came  to  Oregon  with  her  moth- 
er in  1852,  arriving,  via  the  Panama  route,  in 
April  of  that  year.  She  is  one  of  the  mothers 
of  our  state  whom  Oregon  by  no  means  could 
have  spared.  She  still  survives  and  adorns 
the  best  society,  and  is  beloved  by  all  who 
know  he*-. 

GEORGE  McBRIDE. 

George  W.  McBride  is  a  native  son.  having 
been  born  in  Yamhill  county,  IMarch  13,  1854. 
He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  James  McBride,  who 
was  well  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  and 
sturdiest  pioneers  of  the  state.  The  earlier 
hours  of  the  future  United  State  senator  were 
passed  in  a  log  cabin;  likewise  his  first  school- 
ing. After  arriving  at  an  age  when  he  could 
be  sent  away  from  home  to  school,  we  find 
him  at  Willamette  university  and  at  Christian 
college.  In  both  of  these  institutions  he  was 
known  as  a  bright  and  painstaking  student. 
He  subsequently  studied  law,  but  circum- 
stances led  him  into  other  fields,  and  the  bar 
thereby  lost  a  worthy  advocate.  In  1867  his 
parents  removed  from  their  Yamhill  home, 
locating  at  St.  Helens,  which  place  he  has 
indicated  as  home  ever  since.  In  June,  1882, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Oregon,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  speak- 
er of  that  body.  In  1886  he  was  nominated 
for  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  So  ably  did  he 
perform  the  duties  of  that  responsible  position 
that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  republican  state  con- 
vention in  1890,  he  was  nominated  for  re- 
election by  acclamation,  and  at  the  June  elec- 
tion following  was  re-elected  by  one  of  the 
largest  majorities  that  Oregon  ever  gave  a 
candidate  for  a  state  office.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  second  term  he  was  injured  by  a 
fall,  which  crippled  him  so  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  get  around  very  well  without  the 
aid  of  crutches.  In  1895  the  republican  ma- 
jority of  the  state  legislature  were  divided 
upon  their  choice  for  United  States  senator, 
and  they  were  only  brought  together  by  a 
compromise  candidate,  their  selection  being 
Mr.  McBride.  His  term  of  office  will  expire 
March  3.  if)Oi. 

Whntovor  Senator  McBride  undertake-  is 
adniini-^tfrcd  with  indu-try  and  fidelity.  Al- 
ways attentive  to  duty,  painstaking  in  his 
methods,  uniformly  courteous  in  Ins  de- 
meanor, all  in  all  a  model  as  a  citizen  and  a 
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public  servant.  The  high  honorl  which  have 
sought  him  are  a  testimonial  to  his  official 
and  private  life  and  character. 

MALCOLM  A.  MOODY. 

Malcolm  A.  Moody  was  born  in  Browns- 
ville,    Linn    county,     Or.,     November  30, 
1854,  and  is  the  eldest  child  of  Hon.  Zenas 
F.  Moody,  ex-governor  of  this  state.    He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Oregon  and 
at  the  university  of  California.    Upon  leav- 
ing college  he  entered  mercantile  business  at 
The  Dalles  with  his  father,  who  had  resided 
there  with  his  family  since  1862.    For  years 
The  Dalles  was  the  distributing  point  for 
freight    destined    to    Eastern    Oregon  and 
Washington,  as  well  as  a  dejpot  to  which  all 
roads  led  for  the  products  of  such  section 
bound  for  market.    It  was  the  business  of  the 
firm  to  act  as  forwarders,  and  through  this 
our  subject  became  known  to  the  stockraiser, 
the  miner,  the  business  houses  and  husband- 
man as  a  man  of  integrity,  honor  and  capaci- 
ty for  a  wide  field  of  work.    In  1887  the  mer- 
cantile business  was  merged  into  The  Dalles 
National  bank,  of  which  he  was  elected  cash- 
ier.   From  1885  to  1889  he  was  a  member  of 
the  city  council  of  The  Dalles,  and  in  1889 
was  elected  mayor,  serving  two  terms.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  republican  state 
central   and   congressional   committees  con- 
tinuously from  i8r8  to  1898.    He  has  been 
Oregon's  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Republican  League  of  the  United  States 
since  1895,  and  also  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  republican  league  of 
this  state.    It  was  conceded  in  ^898  that  Ore- 
gon's member  of  congress  from  its  second 
district  should  com.e  from  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  state.    The  delegates  from  this  section 
to  the  republican  state  convention,  held  on 
April  13,  1898,  submitted  the  name  of  Mr. 
Moody  as  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  nomiimtion  by  acclamation.  He 
was  not  put  forward  as  an  orator,  the  pos- 
sessor of  great  legal  knowledge  or  learned  in 
other  professions,  but  rather  because  of  his 
abilities  as  a  business  man,  a  tried  and  true 
one,  a  man  they  knew  would  be  a  credit  and 
benefit  to  the  state  both  by  his  work  and  ac- 
tions.   On  the  following  6th  of  June  the  elec- 
tion took  place,  and  he  received  more  votes 
than  all  his  competitors  combined.    His  votes 
were  21,291,  against   14.643  ^or  Charles  »M. 


Donaldson,  fusion  (people's,  democratic  and 
silver-republican  parties);  2,273  votes  for  H. 
E.  Courtney,  regular  people's  party,  and  1,120 
votes  for  G.  W.  Ingalls,  prohibition  party. 
Mr.  Moody  is  a  bachelor,  but  the  cares  of 
commercial  and  political  life  have  not  pre- 
vented him  from  going  into  society,  in  which 
he  is  a  favorite. 

ROBERT  SHARP  BEAN. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Bean  was  born  in  Yamhill  coun- 
ty, November  28,  1854.     His  father,  O.  S. 
Bean,  a  native  of  Missouri,  came  to  Oregon 
in  1852,  and  settled  in  Yamhill  county,  where 
he  married  Miss  Julia  A.  Sharp.    In  1855  he 
moved  to  Lane  county,  near  Eugene,  where 
he  died  in  March,   1890.     Here  the  judge 
passed  his  boyhood  on  a  farm  during  the 
summer  and  attending  the  district  school  in 
winter,  until  September,  1869,  when  he  en- 
tered Christian  college,  now  the  state  normal 
school,  at  Monmouth,  where  he  graduated  in 
June,  1873.    He  then  worked  at  the  carpen- 
ter's trade  for  about  a  year,  when  he  entered 
the  office  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Tompson,  in  Eugene, 
as  a  law  student.    In  December,  1876,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  thereafter  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Tompson. 
with  whom  he  was  associated  until  that  gen- 
tleman's death,  in  February,  1882.    In  Sep- 
tember, 1877,  he  entered  .the  state  university, 
and  graduated  with  the  first  class  of  that  in- 
stitution in  1878.    In  June,  1882,  he  was  elect- 
ed judge  of  the  second  judicial  district,  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  J.  F.  Watson,  who 
resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of  United 
States  district  attorney.    In  1886  he  was  re- 
elected for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  but  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was  elected 
an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  By 
the  rotation  in  office  provided  by  law,  in  1894 
he  became  chief  justice.    In  September,  1880, 
he  married  Miss  Ina  E.  Condon,  daughter  of 
Professor  Thomas  Condon,  the  eminent  geol- 
ogist, who  came  to  Oregon  in   1853  as  a 
Congregationalist  missionary.    Judge  Bean  is 
a  man  of  industrious  habits,  fond  of  home  and 
devoted  to  his  profession;  in  no  sense  a  poli- 
tician, but  every  inch  a  lawyer,  a  conscien- 
tious and  a  just  judge,  in  whom  the  people  of 
the  state  have  great  confidence.     For  many 
years  he  has  been  on  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  state  university,  and  is  now  president  of 
that  body. 


THE  WHITE  DOVE. 


Written  for  the  Oregon  Native  Son. 

They  marched  thro*  San  Francisco's  streets. 

In  the  topaz  flush  of  morn; 
Their -feet  left  blood-prints  on  the  stones, 

Their  clothing  was  soiled  and  torn — 
And  one  brave  lad  among  the  rest 
Bore:^a' white,  white  dove  upon  his  breast. 
The  bombs  went  thundering  to  the  skies. 

Afid  echoed  across  the  bay, 
Where  rocking  on  the  flowing  tide 

The  waiting  transports  lay — 
And^white  as  the  dove  upon  his  breast, 
One  brave  lad  marched  among  the  rest. 
We  cheered  the  captain  as  he  went  by. 

We  cheered  the  haggard  men, 
^We  cheered  the  bugle,  the  fife,  the  drum, 

We  cheered  the  flag — and  then 
The  lad  with  the  dove  upon  his  breast 
Came  marching  by  among  the  rest. 
A  silence  ran  along  the  street, 

And  broken  were  our  cheers. 
And  something  trembled  in  our  hearts 
That  filled  our  eyes  with  tears — 
\\'hcn  the  lad  marched  t)y  among  the  rest 
With  the  white,  white  dove  upon  his  breast. 
And  thro'  our  springing  tears  we  saw 

A  mother,  bowed  and  sad. 
Who  knelt  in  a  far  Atlantic  home 

To  thank  her  God  for  a  lad 
^Vho  was  proud  to  bear  among  the  rest 
A  white,  white  dove  upon  his  breast. 

—  KLLA  HIGGIXSOX. 


Oregon  Native  Son. 
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AN  INTERVIEW 

With  a  Survivor  of  the  Whitman  Massacre. 


Mrs.  Owen  X.  Denny,  i)f  Portland,  is 
a  survivor  of  the  Whitnian  massacre,  at 
which  time  she  was  quite  a  small  child; 
but  the  terrible  scenes  of  that  day  are 
indellibly  impressed  upim  her  mind.  In 
the  following  interview  she  trusts  whol- 
ly to  memory,  and  orives  incidents  as 
they  are  recollected: 

For  many  days  preceding  the  massa- 
cre, rumors  of  an  outbreak  prevailed, 
which  were  substantiated  by  an  apparent 
insolence  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  In 
1847  I  ^^''^s  one  of  the  youngest  children 
attending  school  in  Dr.  Whitman's 
house,  with  a  Mr.  Saunders  for  teacher, 
who,  as  well  as  our  own  family,  was  an 
immigrant,  having  arrived  that  year  from 
the  States.  On  Xd\  ember^  29  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  killing  a  beef,  be- 
cause of  which  the  men  of  the  missi  )n 
were  all  expected  to  be  present  and  as- 
sist. This  was  an  oportunity  desired  by 
the  Indians,  who  expected  to  annihilate 
the  attaches  of  the  mission. 
One  man,  who  was  expected  to 
be  present,  failed  to  arrive  on  time,  in 
conse(|uence  of  which  t^ie  work  was  de- 
layed until  late  in  tlU'  day.  The  result 
was  that  when  night  came  the 
Indians  had  not  finished  tlie 
massacre.  and  dela\ed  a  por- 
tion of  it  until  next  morning.  Thus 
did  it  happen  that  tliere  were  survivors. 
During  the  afternoon  recess  we  children 
were  in  the  kitclien.  where  we  found 
John  Sager,  busy  untangling  a 'large  lot 


of  twine.  He  loved  children,  and  often 
played  with  us.  whereas  we  thought  a 
great  deal  of  him.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  he  was  so  downcast  and 
gloomy  that  we  could  not  attract  his  at- 
tention or  make  him  smile.  We  tried 
every  possible  way  to  get  him  to  look  up 
and  smile  upon  us.  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
He  was  so  deeoly  engrossed  in  his  own 
sorrow,  as  to  make  a  great  impression 
on  all  of  us.  Just  after  recess  we  heard 
the  reports  of  firearms,  and  at  first  sup- 
posed our  friends  had  commenced  their 
work.  The  continued  firing,  however, 
excited  ^Ir.  Saunders'  suspicion,  and  he 
started  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
As  the  door  opened  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  an  Indian  making  a  dive  at  him.  I\Ir. 
Saunders  closed  the  door  (|uickly  and 
started  for  the  inmiigrant  house,  a  few^ 
rods  distant,  where  his  family  was  stop- 
ping. It  was  necessary  for  him  to  climb 
a  fence  on  the  way.  and  when  doing  so 
was  shot.  As  the  door  closed  I  turned 
to  the  opi)osite  window,  and  saw  Mr. 
Kimball  running  toward  the  house  and 
holding  his  left  arm,  which  was  bleed- 
ing. Soon  after  the  firing  connnenced 
mother  and  Mrs.  Hayse  came  running 
from  the  innnigrant  house,  and  arrived 
barely  in  time  to  get  in.  as  Mrs.  Whit- 
man was  barring  the  doors  to  keep  the 
Indians  out.  Mother  told  me  that  on 
the  way  she  saw  C  hief  1\doukite  trying- 
t(»  hit  Dr.  Whitman  on  the  head,  but 
the  latter  kept  dodging  from  side  co  side 
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and  niissiiii^  the  blows,  altho^ig^h  he  had 
already  been  shot  and  was  Ijleeding. 
The  chief  was  on  horsel)ack,  and  the 
doctor  on  foot,  near  the  house,  which  he 
reached  before  mother  and  Mrs.  Hayse. 
As  mother  entered,  she  saw  him  lying  on 
the  floor,  and  Mrs.  Whitman  asked  her 
to  help  lift  him.  In  taking  liis  head  in 
her  hands,  it  was  bloody  and  felt  squeshy. 
He  told  them,  however,  to  let  him  alone 
and  look  out  for  themselves,  as  he  would 
die  anyhow.  ^Irs.  Whitman  was  first 
shot  in  the  wrist,  after  which  she  w^as 
still  active  in  her  efforts  to  look  out  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  during  which  time 
Joe  Lewis,  a  halfl^reed  Hvhom  she  said 
was  the  ringleader  of  the  trouble,  kept 
slipping  and  dodging,  around  the  out- 
side, trying  to  get  a  shot  at  her  through 
the  pantrs^  window,  which  he  finally  did, 
wounding  her  in  the  breast.  After  be- 
ing thus  shot  twice,  ]^Irs.  Whitman  went 
upstairs, W'here  A [r. Kimball  had  gone.  At 
the  first  alarm  the  large  boys  knew  the 
threatened  massacre  had  commenced,  so 
hurried  the  small  children  into  a  sort  of 
loft  in  the  schoolroom,  then  climbed  up 
themselves,  telling  us  to  keep  perfectly 
quiet  under  all  circumstances.  Here  we 
remained  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  long 
time.  When  the  Indians  had  killed  all 
the  Americans  outside,  they  called  to 
those  in  the  house  to  come  out,  as  the>' 
were  going  to  tire  tlie  buildings.  The 
Bridger  boys,  who  were  part  Indian,  and 
Frank  Sager,  who  were  also  attendii\g 
school,  were  with  us  in  the  loft.  After 
the  shocjting  stopped  Joe  Lewis  came 
in  and  called  to  us  to  Tome  down.  The 
large  boys  uAd  us  not  to  answer  or  make 
a  noise.  Lewis  tiien  went  out.  and  the 
boys  told  us  if  he  came  back  w  c  had  1  set- 
ter go  down,  but  under  no  circumstances 
were  we  to  s[)eak  of  their  ])(.'ing  in  the 
loft.  After  a  short  interval  Lewis  re- 
turned and  again  called  for  us  lo  come 
down,  which  the  children  did.    'As  we 


entered  the  kitchen,  the  first  thing  that 
greeted  our  e\  es  was  the  dead  body  of 
John  Sager,  lying  across  the  door,  over 
which  we  had.  to  step  to  enter  the  dining- 
room.  In  our  fright  we  children  remain- 
ed together,  and  seemed  not  to  be  no- 
ticed. Nowhere  was  there  anyone  visi- 
ble except  Indians,  some  of  whom 
tried  to  go  upstairs,  but  Mr.  Rogers 
threatened  to  shoot  the  first  head  that 
appeared.  They  then  called  out  that  they 
would  fire  the  house,  and  for  everybody 
to  come  out,  saying  they  would  not  get 
hurt,  and  making  many  promises  of  good 
treatment.  After  what  seemed  a  long 
time,  Mrs.  Whitman  was  induced  to 
come  down,  ^Ir.  Rogers  helping  her, 
my  mother  Mrs.  Hall,  and  yirs.  Hayse 
coming  down  at  the  same  time.  Mrs. 
W^hitman,  being  unable  to  walk,  was 
placed  on  a  settee.  The  Indians  said 
they  would  take  her  to  the  inunigrant 
house,  so  they  picked  up  the  settee  and 
started,  mother,  Mrs.  Hayse  and  Mr. 
Rogers  following.  Before  getting  across 
the  room  they  put  the  settee  down  and 
engaged  in  animated  conversation,  which 
mother  could  not  understand,  but  Mrs. 
Wliitman  and  Mr.  Rogers  could.  They 
then  carried  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen  and  again  put  the  settee  dowii, 
when  another  pow-wow  was  held.  In 
the  meantime  a  friendly  Indian  urged 
mother  and  Mrs.  Hayse  to  go  on  ahead, 
faster.  The  Indians  at  last  picked  up  the 
settee  again,  and  moved  a  few  feet  out- 
side the  door,  when  the  friendly  Indian 
again  urged — almost  pushing — motlier 
and  Mrs.  Hayse,  to  go  on  ahead,  which 
they  finally  did.  At  this  point  I  joined 
mother.  It  was  now  getting  twilight, 
when  the  same  friendly  Indian  who 
urged  mother  and  Mrs.  Hayse  to  go  on 
ahead,  took  off  his  own  blanket  and 
held  it  l^efore  the  children,  who  remained 
behind,  that  they  might  not  see  the  hor- 
rible tragedy  being  enacted.  However, 
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tliev  informed  me  that  about  the  time 
we  s^ot  to  the  inmii^^rant  fiouse.  the  In- 
dians shot  Mrs.  Whitman  in  the  face, 
struck  her  several  times  on  the  head 
with  a  heavily  loaded  whip  handle,  then 
rolled  her  ofY  the  settee  into  the  mud. 
At  the  same  time  they  sh(>t  Mr.  Rogers 
and  Frank  Sager,  wdio  had  come  down 
from  the  loft  where  we  left  hini.  We 
did  not  see  the  part-Lidian  boys  any 
more,  but  they  were  not  injured.  Of 
course  we  were  all  terror-stricken  in  the 
immigrant  house  that^  night,  and  none 
of  the  adults  were  able  to  sleep.  Before 
leavitig,  the  Indians  told  Joe  Lewis,  a 
h>enchman,  to  leave  tluring  the  night, 
as  they  would  return  in  the  morning  and 
kill  all  the  sur\'ivors.  This  Frenchman 
was  in  love  with  Mrs.  Hayse,  and  want- 
ed to  marry  her,  claiiuing  that  the  In- 
dians would  save  her.  and  probably  all 
the  others,  if  she  was  his  wife.  This 
she  refused  to  do,  but  at  the  request  of 
the  other  women,  consented  to  have  him 
report  to  the  Indians  that  they  w^ere  mar- 
ried, and  said  if  she  could  reconcile  her- 
self to  it  she  might  marry  him  -later. 

\'er}-  early  in  the  m-orning  the  Indians 
returned,  came  into  the  house,  helped 
themselves  to  whatever  thev  wanted,  and 


very  deliberately  began  preparations  for 
killing  the  sundvors.  As  Lewis  had  not 
gone  away,  they  demanded  to  know  why, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  plead 
for  us,  which  he  did  with  all  the  elo- 
cpience  of  desperation,  claiming  that  Mrs. 
Hayse  was  his  wife  and  he  would  not 
leave  her.  but  if  she  was  killed  they  would 
also  have  to  kill  him.  He  told  them  that 
we  were  all  inoffensive,  had  never 
harmed  the  Indians  and  were  not  dis- 
posed to:  that  they  had  killed  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Whitman,  and  all  those  whom  they 
considered  enemies,  and  should  spare  the 
women  and  children,  who  were  merely 
passing  through  their  country.  After  a 
time  the  chief,  Teloukite,  granted  his  re- 
quest, but  some  -of  the  Indians  became 
very  angry  and  wanted  to  finish  the  work 
of  slaughter  at  once.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  entire  tribe  was  engaged 
in  this  massacre,  as  it  was  a  conspiracy 
among  a  few  only,  said  to  be  twenty-five 
to  thirty,  while  others  stood  around  help- 
less, and  some  of  them  weeping.  The  In- 
dians supposed  the  food  to  be  poisoned, 
and  permitted  us  to  retain  all  of  it.  Con- 
sidering their  nature  they  treated  us  with 
marked  courtesy  in  many  ways  during 
our  stav  amonsr  them. 


*  *  ^ 
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Wild  fiow'r  of  Oregon^, 

Loved  by  each  native  son. 

Of  thee  we  sing. 
Emblem  of  hope  and  pride. 

Along  the  uK^tnUain-side, 
Down  to  the  ocean's  tide. 

We  praises  bring. 

I'Vom  cascades  to  dell. 

Where  birds  in  echo  swell. 

Their  songs  so  free. 
Where  n  lis  the  r)regon. 

1*\'  love's  sweet  labor  won. 


h>om  morn  to  setting  sun. 
We  sing' of  thee. 

l>om  Hood's  prophetic  crest. 
Throughout  the  gidden  West, 
In  ev'ry  bower. 
Columbia's  breeze  has  blown. 
Sweet  >ellow  p,etals  gr()wn, 
*"Wild  grape  (  f  ( )reg<  »n." 
Our  emblem  tlower. 


''Tile  <.)re^f)ii  y^rapc 
<^)ri).,M)ii  Xativc  Sons. 
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EX  A  M.  WHITK 
Tlic  inari^urritr  is  the  (.•nihlcni  of  the 


.    MOUNTAIN  LORE. 


MOUNT  HOOD. 

Blount  Hood,  as  seen  from  Portland, 
appears  to  terminate  at  the  summit  in  a 
sharp  point.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  as  the  present  summit  is  the  irreg- 
ular north  rim  of  a  crater  that  once  ex- 
isted in  a  complete  circle  to  the  south, 
making  a  mountain  of  Jorm  similar  to  St. 
Helens.  In  the  course  of  time  the  south, 
east  and  west  portions  of  this  rim  dis- 
appeared, leaving  a  long,  irregular, 
jagged  portion  to/the  north,  at  right 
angles  to  Portland.  After  the  southerly 
walls  of  the  crater  disappeared,  a  rock 
several  hundred  feet  in  height  was  left 
near  the  center  (t  the  old  crater,  now 
known  as  Crater  Rock.  As  the  volcanic 
heat  decreased,  snow  accumulated  above 
this  rock,  formed  glaciers  and  moved 
slowly  down  the  mountain  to  the  riHit 
and  left,  thus  forming  a  sharp  ridge,  now 
called  the  Devil's  Backbone,  the  Hogs 
P>ack,  or  the  Pig  [backbone.  As  these 
glaciers  moved  down,  they  left  the  north 
wall  of  the  original  crater,  thus  forming 
the  Great  Crevasse^,  over  which  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  pass. 

Hood  is  located  in  latitude  45  degrees 
22  minutes  and  24.3  seconds:  longitude 
121  degrees,  42  nu'nutes  and  49.6  sec- 
onds, and  is  one  of  the  very  few  snow- 
capped peaks  in  the  \Y)rld  that  stands 
alone,  rising  directly  from  sea-level,  and 
is  visible  from  a  cit\'  of  nearly  100.000 
p«Jl)ulation.  It  wa??  known  among  the 
Indians  as  Pat-to  (accent  on  the  last  s\l- 
lal:)le).  a  general  term,  signifying  very 
high.  On  Octcber  29.  1792.  Lieutenant 
P>r<nio-ht(  ,n,  of  \'anc(3uver's  exploring 
expctlitii.'n.  discovered  it.  and  named  it  in 
hunijrof  Lord  Hood,  of  Lngland.  a  i)er- 
sonal  friend  of  Captain  Vancouver.  Dur- 
ing the   40s  there  was  an  effort  made 


among  Americans  to  fix  the  names  of 
presidents  on  the  various  high  peaks  uf 
the  Cascades,  and  to  permanently  desig- 
nate them  all  as  the  Presidents'  Range. 
At  this  time  Hood  was  known  as  Mount 
\\  ashington.  On  several  occasions  since 
the  whites  occupied  the  country  it  is  said 
to  have  been  in  eruption;  especiallv  in 
1846  and  1865.  At  the  present  time  it 
constantly  emits  steam,  and  at  times 
black,  sulphurous  smoke,  in  limited 
quantities.  On  the  south  side  numerous 
caves  are  formed  under  the  glaciers, 
caused  by  the  heat  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  which  melts  away  the  ice. 

On  Friday  morning,  x\ugust  4,  1854, 
the  following  party  left  Portland,  with 
the  published  determination  to  "make  a 
scientific  examination  of  this  hitherto  un- 
explored mountain,  to  measure  and  get 
the  relative  height,  location,  etc.,  of  this 
and  all  the  other  snow  peaks.  For  that 
•puqiose  the  necessary  instruments  have 
l)een  procured  and  will  be  taken  with  the 
party":  T.  J.  Dryer.  Wells  Lake,  Cap- 
tain Travaillot  and  Captain  Barlow.  Gen- 
eral Joel  F^almer  was  to  have  joined 
them,  l)ut  failed  to  materialize  at  the  last 
moment.  Judge  Olney  went  by  way  of 
The  Dalles,  where  he  was  joined  by  Ma- 
jor Haller  and  an  Indian  guide,  and  to- 
gether they  came  in  from  the  east,  join- 
ing Dryer  at  the  timber  line.  Several 
days  were  spent  examining  the  mountain, 
and  on  Thursdaw  August  8.  they  crossed 
White  River  can\v/n  and  ascended  from 
the  southeast,  along  the  dark  ridge,  so 
plainly  seen  from  the  south,  and  which 
leads,  not  to  the  sunnnit  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  to  the  top  of  Steel's  Cliff.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  sunnnit  from 
this  point,  it  is  unnecssary  to  say  Dryer 
never  reached  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
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tain.  Of  the  entire  party^  Dryer,  Lake 
and  the  Indian  only,  succeeded  in  scaHng 
SteePs  Chff.  While  returning-  from  the 
climb,  a  novel  measurement  of  the  moun- 
tain was  made  by  the  scientists  of  the 
party.  It  is  described  by  Dryer  as  fol- 
lows: "When  descending- -we  found  Cap- 
tain Travaillot,  Major  Haller  and  Judge 
Olney  making  observations,  triangula- 
tions  and  distances  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  height  of  the  mountain. 
It  being  impossible  to  usb  the  barometer, 
calculations  were  made  by  taking  the 
table  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the 
principal  mountainrr^of  the  globe,  as  laid 
down  by  Baron  de  Humboldt.  By  keep- 
ing a  rigorous  account  of  both  the  lati- 
tude (44  degrees  30^  minutes),  the  tem- 
perature given  by -the  thennometer  and 
the  exposition  of  the  side  by  which  we 
made  the  ascent,  we  took  as  the  height  of 
our  encampment,  11,250  feet;  the  snow 
at  the  edge  of  the  snow-fields  being  28 
inches  within  30  feet  of  our  camp,  and 
the  meltage  only  three  hours  in  the  af- 
ternoon. From  that  basis  Captain  Trav- 
aillot and  ^[r.  Lake  took  several  dis- 
tances, and  obtained  by  calculation 
15,442  feet,  or  two  miles  and  a  half  to 
ascend  under  an  angle  of  35  degrees  to 
reach  the  pinnacle;  which  distance  gave 
the  height  of  7,111  feet,- which,  added  to 
the  basis,  makes  a  total  of  18,361  feet  as 
the  height  of  the  mountain."  To  stu- 
dents of  modern  science  this  may  seem 
somewhat  complicated,  as^  Mr.  Dryer 
neglected  to  say  just  how  deep  the  snow 
was  31  feet  from  camp  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon.  ^ 

On  August  23,  1867,  Colonel  William- 
son, with  a  government  party,  ascended 
the  mountain,  made  numerous  scientific 
ol)servations.  and,  among  <^ther  things, 
sccureil  a  careful  1)aromotrio  m^'MSure- 
ment,  which  shcjwed  the  elevation  to  be 
11,225  Future  investigation  may 

chancre  these  fi<:^urcs  slijzhth'.  I)ut  [hv\  are 


very  nearly  correct,  and  the  most  relia- 
ble of  any  now  in  existence,  manufactur- 
ers of  souvenir  spoons  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Those  interested  in 
such  matters  will  find  Colonel  Will- 
iamson's report  in  the  Oregonian  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1867. 

In  Armstrong's  "Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington" may  be  found  the  following 
choice  contribution  to  history:  "The 
loftiest  of  the  snow  peaks  is  Mount 
Hood.  It  was  ascended  by  Mr.  Belden, 
in  October,  1854,  and  found  to  be  19,400 
feet  high.  They  ascended  as  high  as 
they  could  travel,  first  with  snow  shoes, 
then  with  ice  hooks  and  spikes.  When 
they  reached  a  point  some  18,000  feet 
high  respiration  became  very  difficult, 
owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere. 
At  length  the  blood  began  to  ooze 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  like  drops 
of  sweat — their  eyes  began  to  bleed — 
then  the  blood  gushed  from  their  ears. 
Then  tliey  commenced  their  downward 
march.  At  the  point  where  they  com- 
menced the  ascent,  they  had  left  their 
pack-mules  and  two  men  to  guard  them. 
Tlie  men  went  out  hunting,  and  when 
they  returned  found  that  the  cougars  had 
killed  two  of  the  mules."  ^Ir.  Belden's 
first  name  is  not  given,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably Ananias. 

On  July  II,  1857,  the  first  actual  ascent 
of  ^ fount  Hood  was  made  by  Henry  L. 
Pittock,  W.  Lyman  Chittenden,  James 
G.  Deardorff,  William  Buckley  and  Pro- 
fessor L.  J.  Powell,  of  Portland.  Since 
that  time  it  is  proba1)le  that  more  persons 
have  stood  on  the  su-'-'mit  of  this  moun- 
tain than  any  similar  one  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Many  years  ago  the  idea 
was  suggested  of  illuminating  it,  and  in 
188;  it  was  seriously  discussed,  but  not 
attempted  until  the  following  year,  when 
several  young  men  from  I^ortland  at- 
temj)te(l  the  experiment  with  red  fire,  in- 
tcndinir  to  set  it  otT  at  the  appointed  time. 
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by  means  of  clock-work  and  acids.  By 
careless  handling^,  however,  it  was  i^q-nited 
during  the  day,  so  the  effort  proved  a 
failure.  In  1887  a  party  was  sent  out  un- 
der the  direction  of  tlie  Fourth  of  July 
committee  of  Portland,  the  result  of 
whose  labors  are  thus  dt^scribed  by  the 
Oregonian  next  morning:  "The  cele- 
bration closed  with  the  illumination  of 
Mount  Hood,  the  grandest  and  most 
unique  event  of  the  day.  Precisely  at 
1 1 130,  the  time  appointed,  just  as  the  fire- 
works display  was  over,  a  bright  red  light 
shone  away  up  in  the  clouds  above  the 
eastern  horizon,  whjch  was  greeted  with 
cheers  from  the  thousands  congregated 
on  the  bridge,  wharves,  roofs,  boats  on 
the  river,  and  on  the^hills  back  of  town, 
and  with  vigorous .  and  long-continued 
whistling  from  "every  steamboat  on  the 
river."  Again,  jivst  one  year  later,  the 
mountain  was  illuminated,  and,  in  re- 
sjxinse  to  a  request  from  Eastern  editors, 
tlie  ]\Iazamas  will  set  it  ablaze  on  the 
night  of  July  4  next. 

MAZAMAS.  • 

]\Iazama  is  a  Spanish  word,  first  used 
by  a  naturalist  in  3>[exico,  about  200 
years  ago,  to  designate  the  mountain 
goat,  or  American  chamois,  found  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. It  is  also  the  name  of  a  club  of 
moimtain-climbers,  witli  headquarters  in 
Portland,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ad- 
vertise American  natural  scenery.  To 
compel  the  world  to  recogfii;^e  the  fact 
that  our  own  native  land  is  blessed  with 
scenery  equal  to  or  superior  to  anything 
f(umd  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  Its  very 
cjrganization  was  romantic,  and  its  life 
has  been  one  continual  labor  on  scien- 
tific lines,  together  with  bold  mountain- 
eering feats  well  planned  and  success- 
fully carried  out.  It  is  composed  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  familiar  with  sci- 
ence and  literature,  as  also  sturdy  moun- 


taineers, whose  lots  are  cast  in.  the  wil- 
derness. It  was  organized  on  the  top- 
most peak  of  Mount  Hood,  July  19, 
1894,  at  which  time  200  persons  partici- 
pated. Never  before  was  there  such  a 
gathering  on  a  mountain  over  two  miles 
high.  Charter  membership  was  limited 
to  those  present  at  the  organization,  and 
no  one  can  join  without  first  climbing  to 
-the  sunmiit  of  a  snow-capped  mountain, 
on  the  sides  of  w^iich  there  must  be  at 
least  one  living  glacier.  It  must  be  a 
mountain,  too,  up  the  sides  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  ride,  horseback  or  other- 
wise. Annual  excursions  are  organized, 
and  regular  business  meetings  held  on 
the  summit  of  some  mountain  of  perpet- 
ual snow.  Scientific  investigations  are 
carried  on  in  various  lines,  and  lectures 
-  are  delivered  around  the  camp  fires  by 
men  celebrated  for  their  learning. 

Accompanying  Colonel  Frank  V. 
Drake's  poem,  "Mazamas,"  descriptive 
of  the  organization  on  Mount  Hood,  is 
the  following  interesting  note: 

"Mercury  passed  between  us  and  the 
sun  in  July,  1894,  being  at  inferior  con- 
junction July  20  at  4  hours  28  minutes 
P.  'SL,  central  time.  Wmius  passed  by 
lupiter  on  the  morning  of  July  20.  ju- 
piter  and  Neptune  were  in  conjunction 
with  Venus  on  the  morning  of  the  20th. 
See  'Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,' 
June,  1894.  All  these  planets  were  in 
this  rare  conjunction  (vu  cu;nng  at  inter- 
vals of  many  centuries)  on  the  morning 
of  July  19,  when  the  Mazamas  began  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Hood." 

On  the  evening  before  organization 
over  300  persons  camped  on  the  rugged 
moraines  at  extreme  timber  line,  fully  a 
mile  above  the  line  of  snow.  As  the  day 
wore  on  and  the  sun  descended,  word 
was  passed  from  camp  to  camp  to  watch 
the  western  horizon.  Far  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, by  one  sweep  of  the  eye.  the  fa- 
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mous  Willamette  valley  could  be  seen 
through  its  entirety.  Beyond  it  the  Coast 
range  of  mountains  shut  the  ocean  from 
view,  and  almost  from  our  very  feet  the 
fjreat  Columbia  flows  on  to  the  sea.  The 
Cascade  rani::^e  extends  to  the  south  in  a 
line  of  snow  peaks  and  cross  ranges, 
while  here  and  there  bits  of  cloud  gather 
over  the  v^alleys  below.  Mount  Jeffer- 
son, fifty  miles  distant,  seems  like  a  sen- 
tinel, while  forty  miles  beyond  the  Three 
Sisters  stand  in  cliaste  beauty.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  down  the  range 
Diamond  Peak  rears*  its  snowy  crest  aloft. 
Fifty  miles  to  the  east  the  plains  of  East- 
ern Oregon  lie'Trke  a  scroll,  tessellated 
with  fields  of  ripening  grain. 

But  the  sun  is  descending,  and  as  his 
rays  strike  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  at  the 
proper  angle  -^ley  are  reflected  to  us  on 
the  mountain-,  and  a  yellow  line  along  the 
horizon  shows  us  clearly  the  ocean,  over 
a  hundred  miles  distant.  Eyerybody  in 
camp  is  excited  as  Old  Sol  descends,  fur 
cl;)uds  have  gathered  in  the  west,  and 
Heaven's  artistic  ha? id  is  at  ^vbrk  on  the 
canvas.  Every  mc»ment  the  scene  grows 
more  brilliant.  The  gilded  clouds  roll 
into  golden  streets  and  celestial  palaces 
and  cities  rise  up  and  disappear.  Great 
temples  and  walls  of  precious  stones  lin- 
ger for  a  brief  season  and  fade  awa}-.  The 
waters  of  the  ocean  seem  like  molten 
gold  in  their  magnificence.  Finally  the 
sun  sinks  to  rest,  the  ocean  disappears, 
the  brilliance  of  a  moment  is  but  the 
vivid  recollection  of  i  glorious  scene  that 
shall  never  fade  from  memory.  Before 
us  stands  the  grand  old  mountain,  l)old 
and  beautiful.  wlTilc  a  ea  of  snow 
stretches  away  to  the  sunnn.t  and  is  lost 
in  the  timber  below.  As  the  sun  goes 
down  a  great  yelhnv  ball  appears  on  the 
eastern  Ihjrizon,  and  a  full  mo<~)n  covers 
the  world  with  a  soft,  effulgent  light  that 
Li:r(  ws  brighter  as  the  night  advances. 
Camp  is  pitched  fullv  a  mile  above  sea- 
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level,  beyond  all  impurities  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  surrounded  with  pure  snow, 
which  reflects  and  increases  the  already 
bright  light  of  the  moon.  So  liglit  is 
the  night  that  many  sit  and  marvel  that 
such  things  can  be. 

A  weird  scene  presents  itself  as  we 
look  up  and  down  the  moraines  and  see 
scores  of  camp-fires,  from  around  which 
happy  voices  are  heard,  mingled  with 
various  musical  instruments.  Shouts 
and  laughter  greet  the  ear,  and  dull  care 
is  banished  from  our  midst.  Some  of 
the  brightest  minds  of  the  countr\-  are 
gathered  here,  with  mechanics  and  farm- 
ers' boys,  presidents  of  colleges,  students 
and  beautiful  women.  Original  songs 
float  upon  the  breeze,  and  trained  voices 
add  melody  to  the  general  rejoicing. 
Newspapers  sent  representatives,  and 
delegates  are  here  from  schools  and  re- 
ligious organizations.  The  musicians  of 
Portland  sent  a  bugler,  who  at  9  o'clock 
climbed  high  up  the  mountain  and 
played  "America."  Quick  as  thought 
camps  here  and  there  joined  with  words, 
and  it  seemed  that  every  voice  on  the 
mountain-side  was  awaking  the  echoes  in 
one  grand  refrain.  Then  the  bugler 
played  "Xearer,  My  God  to  Thee."  Tlie 
notes  came  like  whisperings  from 
heaven;  every  voice  was  hushed,  every 
sound  ceased,  and  all  seemed  cliarmed 
into  absolute  silence.  Never  did  music 
sound  half  so  sweet,  never  was  poor  hu- 
manity so  peacefully  at  rest.  "Taps" 
follov.ed  in  quick  succession,  and  camp 
was  stilled  for  the  night. 

I'romptly.at  2  o'clock  the  "Reveille" 
was  sounded,  and  all  was  activity.  I'ar 
down  below  us  the  foothills  and  mv)un- 
tain  valleys  were  fihed  with  clouds, 
tlinuigh  wliich  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
could  l)e  seen,  and  frdin  which  came  Itnid 
{)eals  of  thunder.  The  air  was  chilly  aii'l 
the  wind  strong,  h'ears  were  expressed 
for  the  da\-   i)v  those  unused  U)  such 
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scenes,  but  the  order  was  given  to  ad- 
vance. After  a  hasty  breakfast,  more 
than  300  persons  started  over  the  snow. 
.-\t  7  o'clock  a  snow  storm  overtook  us, 
and  an  hour  later  a  hail  storm  pelted  us 
until  it  was  tired.  Many  discouraged 
climbers  turned  back,  some  of  whom  re- 
pented and  reached  the  summit  later  in 
the  day.  At  sunrise  a  shadow  of  the 
mountain  was  shown,  clear  and  sharp,  in 
the  atmosphere  to  the  west.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  second;  smaller  and  darker 
shadow-mountain  appeared  behind  the 
first,  then  both  gradually  melted  from 
view.  When  the 'hail  storm  ceased,  the 
sky  above  became  clear,  but  the  clouds 
below  remained  rmtil  nearly  noon,  when 
they,  too,  disappeared,  leaving  an  un- 
clouded atmosphere  and  a  view  unsur- 
passed and  seldom  witnessed  by  poor 


humanity.  Two  great  states  lay  at  our 
feet,  and  a  dozen  grand  old  snow  peaks 
were  before  us.  For  a  hundred  miles  iti 
all  directions  the  view  was  unobscured. 
and  will  never  be  described,  for  human 
language  is  powerless  before  such  stu- 
pendous grandeur. 

The  shadows  of  the  mountain  seen  in 
mid-air  are  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  In- 
dian legend,  which,  among  other  things, 
is  described  in  Colonel  Drake's  poem,  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  in  the  native  Indian 
dialect,  "Tahoma''  signifies  the  god,  or 
spirit  of  the  mountains;  *'Red  Tamah- 
nous,"  the  spirit  of  love;  ''Black  Tamah- 
nous,"  the  spirit  of  hate,  envy,' malice.  In 
the  word  tamahnous,  accent  is  on  the 


second  syllable, 
broad  sound. 


the  letter  "a"  having-  the 


LEGEND  OF  MOUNT  HOOD. 


"Tahoma" — thus  the  native  Indian  legends  run — 

"A  god  magnificent  and  pure  of  soul,  dwelt  in  a  grove 
Of  giant  trees  v/here  stands  this  mountain  now.    None  came  to  share 
His*  meditations,  or  his  loneliness, 
'Till  form  empyreal,  of  loveliness 
And  grace  and  majesty  and  holiness 
Coequal  with  his  own,  swept  through  the  vault — a  goddess  fair. 

On  errand  from  the  stars.    'Twas  Red  Tamahnous,  queen  of  love! 
Tahoma  saw;  she  smiled,  and  passed  beyond  the  sun. 

Aflame  with  strange,  ecstatic  fire,  the  fervent  god. 

In  sleepless  vigil,  waited  through  the  years  for  her  return — 
Ten  hundred  years.    She  came  at  last,  at  rising  of  the  sun. 
Exalting  all  his  form  Tahoma  rose 
To  greet  his  (pieen;  in  maidenly  repose 
She  lingered  in  tlie  west;  upon  her  brows 
A  wreathed  efTulgence  flamed.    In  form  the  lovers  were  as  one. 

Their  ornanV^nts  the  same.    Each  learned  that  fires  celestial  ])urn 
Where  love  is  pi  re.    Thus,  near  opposed,  they  willing  stood. 

Foredoomed  to  earthly  home.  Talioma  siK-d  her  dear 

Comj)ani()n>hip — that  she,  with  silver  hair  untressed  and  spread 
In  beautv  tlu-ough  the  skies,  no  more  from  stars  to  sun  should  roam. 
An  errant  messenger.    She  gave  consent: 
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Above  the  pair  a  morning-  halo  bent, 

The  greater  spirit's  token  of  assent. 
Witli  arms  outstretched  the  god  essayed  to  clasp  his  bride's  fair  form, 

When  lol  behind  her  'rose  a  grisly  shape  of  aspect  dread; 
It  veiled  her  from  his  sight  and  bore  her  through  tlie  air. 

'Twas  Black  Tamahnous,  fiend  of  rage  and  hate,  the  foe 

Of  all  the  good  and  pure  in  heayen,  on  earth  ;  relentless,  fierce, 
Of  form  prodigious,  aspect  foul,  she  murders  joy  and  love 

Where  e'er  she  goes.    Transfixed  Tahoma  stood; 
Then  burst  his  heart;  above  his  head  the  blood. 
In  fountain  red  and  hot,  poured  all  its  flood, 
And  thus  he  died.    The  Spirit  Great  bewailed  his  son  and  wove 

A  mantle  pure  and  white  around  his  form,  and  as  the  years 
Speed  past  renews  the  garb,  as  symbol  of  his  woe. 


■5\ 


till:- 


DRAWN   r:Y  FKKI)  A.    K«  UTLIO  [  u  I K.   A    MAZA.MA.    AND   AN    i:Vi:    WITNKSS  OF   TH  !•:  SCKNK. 

And  ever  as  the  summer  comes  the  mystic  queen, 

Forbidden  «.-ver  to  return  as  comet  to  the  sky, 
Steals  silently  v'rom  out  the  west,  at  rising  of  the  sun. 
To  loo  .  upon  her  lover's  mantled  form 
And  meditate,  alnnc,  that  sweet,  sad  morn 
When  first  they  met:  and  still  th.e  hag,  hell  horn, 
Tursucs  and  draws  obscuring  veil  o'er  each:  to  realms  uulxnown 

Thev  thus  return.    The  tale  is  true,  for  even  mortal  e\e. 
When  blessed  of  sight,  mav  \  et  heboid  that  very  scene.". 


THE  STOLEX  LOAF-. 


Thus  runs  the  tale  <^f  Red  Taniahnous,  Hag- and  Hood: 

Were  those  the  phantom  forms  we  saw  this  morni^  and  were  we  blessed 
With  more  than  mortal  vision  while  we   stood  in  rifted  storm? 
All!  W'lu^  shall  read  that  wondrous  mvsterv; 
C)r  ever  know  how  far  Time's  history. 
Part  written  in  these  rocks,  may  testify 
The  truth  of  whispered  story  and  the  lore  of  spirit  fc^rms? 

Thus  much  we  know:    Time  was,  the  lava  on  this  mountain's  crest 
Was  red  and  hot  within  its  breast — a  sea  of  blood." 

*  *  « 

THE  STOLEN  LOAF. 

A  TRUE  PIONEER  STORY. 


His  hair  is  srlvered  by  the  hand  of 
Time,  his  step  is  nr.  long-er  the  buoyant 
one  of  youth:  yet  the  keen  blue  eyes 
have  lost  none  -of  their  brightness,  nor 
the  hearty  laugh  i\s  ring.  His  faculties 
are  well  preserve^^f  the  recollections  of 
pioneer  days  being  retained  and  told  with 
vividness.  whicl\  old  age  cannot  efYace. 
The  Stolen  Loaf  is  (me  of  his  best  stories, 
and  as  he  smokes  his  ]>ipe  on  the  porch, 
a  dreamy,  far-aw.y  look  in  his  eyes  as 
they  rest  "away  over  yonder,"  where  the 
evening  sunset  lingers  on  the  snowy  Cas- 
cade range.  I  will  chronicle  it  verbatim, 
as  he  told  me. 

*Tn  1852,  while  the  Yreka  mining  ex- 
citement was  at  its  height.  Sidney  Cook, 
his  father  and  two  l^n.thers.  crossed  the 
plains  to  Oregon,  and  settled  in  Yamhill 
county,  where  the  old  man  began  teach- 
ing school  for  a  liveli-hood,  the  boys  tak- 
ing advantage  o^f  every  (mIcI  job  that  came 
along.  Like  a  good  many  other  young 
fellows,  Sid  was  ambitious,  and  conclud- 
ed to  make  a  stake  b\-  .i^  'ing  to  the  mines. 
Having  no  money  to  j^iy  his  wa\' — trav- 
eling was  nn'ghtx'  expensive  then — he 
ci-'ucluded  to.  go'  on  fcot,  and  take  his 
chances  while  on  the  300-mile  tramp  of 
catching  a  meal  wherever  circumstances 
'.ffered. 


"So  Sidney,  being  one  of  the  best  men 
God  ever  put  breath  in.  set  out  with  a 
roll  of  blankets  on  his  l)ack.  sleeping 
sometimes  in  houses,  sometimes  in  barns, 
and  at  other  tinies  sleeping  on  the  ground 
with  the  sk}-  for  a  tent.  In  due  course 
of  time  he  arrived,  foot-sore  and  hun- 
gry, in  the  l^mpqua  valley.  Yes,  Sidne\' 
was  hungry:  there  wasn't  any  doubt  of  it. 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  hadn't  tasted  any 
grub  for  24  hours,  the  houses  on  the  road 
l)eing  mighty  few  and  far  between.  What 
to  do  for  grub  he  didn't  exactly  know : 
so  he  sat  down  ])y  the  side  of  the  road, 
mighty  lonesome  like,  and  pondered. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  a  thought  struck' 
him.  Over  in  the  woods  he  could  hear 
the  rumble  of  a  waterfall:  so  he  conclud- 
ed he  would  yank  out  a  trout,  if  he  could, 
and  ease  his  gnawin.g  stomach. 

"Sidney  didn't  have  any  fish  line  along, 
or  hooks,  either,  for  that  matter:  but  in 
his  pack  was  a  spo-ol  of  old-fashioned 
thread,  stout  enough  to  hold  a  yearling 
calf:  so  with  this,  and  a  connncjn  pin.  he 
rigged  himself  up  a  line.  Then  he  cut  a 
p(^le  and  caught  a  flo/eii  grassliop])er>. 
and  started  for  the  creek.  lUit  wa-iTl 
he  surprised,  though,  when  he  ran  slap 
bang  <  11  a  cabin  in  the  woods.  Well.  1 
should  sav.    Smoke  was  curling  oul 
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the  chimney,  and  the  door  standing-  open, 
so  he  walked  right  up  and  said  hello. 
Xot  getting"  any  answer  he  jitjked  his 
head  in  the  door  and  said  hello  again, 
but  no  one  answered. 

"Just  then  Sidney  saw  something  and 
smelt  something  that  made  him  feel  good 
all  over;  and  his  spirits  rose  up  like  the 
feathers  of  a  wet  hen  standing  in  the  sun. 
Hanging  on  the  crane,  over  the  fire,  was 
a  kettle  with  a  1)ig  hunk  of  beef  in  it. 
simmering  and  sputtering.    That  beef, 


ner  of  the  cabin,  hanging  on  a  peg,  was 
an  empty  flour  sack.  Into  this  Sidney 
dumped  the  red-hot  beef  and  pone  of 
bread;  then,  holding  the  steaming  sack  at 
arm's  length,  he  lit  out  again  on  his  way 
to  the  mines.  This  grul)  he  used  spar- 
ingly, it  lasting  him  within  range  of 
Yreka, 

"On  arriving  at  the  mines,  Sidney  com- 
menced prospecting.  In  order  to  get 
tools  to  work  with,  and  not  having  any 
money,  he  sold  two  of  his  shirts  and  pur- 
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SO  Sidney  to-ld  me,  smelt  the  best  of  any- 
thing he  ever  smelt  ru  his  life.  On  the 
table,  too,  was  a  pone  of  sour  dough 
bread,  which  made  his  eyes  water. 
'What's  the  matter  witlt  me  getting  away 
with  that  bread  and  bee"'*  said  Sidnex  to 
himself.  Tt  ain't  stealing  to  do  a  thing 
like  that  wlien  a  fellow's  hungry.' 

"( "it  ing  tO'  the  d  o^r.  Sid  poked  his 
head  outside  and  UH>k  a  careful  look  all 
an  und;  no  tjue  was  in  sight.    In  a  cor- 


rAXDI.NC.    IN'    TUI-:  DOOK. 

chased  part  of  an  outfit,  as  near  as  he 
could.  His  prospectin.g  was  successful 
froi'n  the  start,  going  one  dollar  to  the 
pan;  and.  within  four  months,  he  had 
taken  (Hit  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  ' 

"Knowing  that  his  father  was  pining 
a\\a\-  for  a  sight  (U"  old  Tennessee,  and 
having  the  means  to  send  him  home, 
Sidne\-  Ix  aight  a  nuile.  and,  in  company 
with  several  others,  lit  out  for  Oregon, 
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with  his  ^i)\d  dust  in  a  cantena  over  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle.  On  arrivin,^^:  at 
Jacksonville — a  mighty  small  town  then 
— Sid's  party  attended  a  hoe-down,  in 
which  one  of  the  crowd,  to  have  a  little 
fun  out  of  him,  pinned  a  dish-rai;'  to  Sid- 
ney's coat  tail.  That  made  Sid  as  mad 
as  a  wet  hen,  and  he  vowed  if  he  could 
find  the  one  who  did  it  he  would  whale 
blazes  out  of  him, 

"Sid  didn't  find  who  did  it  that  night, 
but  next  day,  as  the  party  went  aboard 
the  ferry-boat  at  Rog-ue  river,  he  was 
told  who  it  was ;  and  the  two  men  went  at 
it  'tooth  and  toe-nail,'  in  which  Sidney 
slapped  the  other  fellow  clean  over  the 
railing  into  the  river.  When  the  fellow 
was  fished  out  by  some  men  on  the  bank, 
all  hands  sided  against  Sidney  and  a  sep- 
aration followed,  and  he  jogged  on,  alone 
and  forsaken. 

"When Sidney reachedthe  Umpqua  and 
passed  down  the  valley,  the  remembrance 
of  the  old  log  cabin  came  into  mind. 
'Now,'  said  Sidney,  'is  the  time  to  do  a 
good  act:'  so  he  turned  his  mule's  head 
into  the  brush,  and  rode  up  to  the  cal)in. 
This  time  a  man  was  standing  in  the 
door. 

'''Hello!'  said  Sid,  reining  up:  'are  you 
the  landlord  here?' 

"'Yes,'  said  the  man:  'I'm  the  one  that 
runs  the  shebang.' 

"  'Were  you  living  here  four  months 
ago?'  Sid  asked,  to  make  sure. 

"  'I  was,'  said  the  man. 

"  'Then.'  said  Sid,  alighting  from  his 
mule,  '1  owe  you  five  hundred  dollars.' 

It  is  sai<l  that  the  first  cattle  which 
came  to  Oregon  were  shij)i)ed  from  the 
Sandwich  islands  in  i^>35.  In  1836  some 
Mexican  cnttle  were  driven  here  from 
California.  The  first  bh^'jded  st'tck — the 
Durhams — came  the  plains  across,  in 
1847.   b'hn  Wilson  being  the  imp  >rler. 


"'Five  hundred  dollars!*  said  the  man. 
'Why,  1  never  saw  you  before.' 

"  'It  don't  make  any  difference,'  said 
Sid.  'I  owe  you  that  amount:  and  I'm 
going  to  settle  it  right  here.' 

"Sid  then  dropped  his  bridle  reins, 
took  his  cantena  from  the  saddle  pom- 
mel, and  started  for  the  house.  'Xow,' 
said  he,  as  he  entered  the  cabin,  'get  me 
a  couple  of  tin  plates,  and  we'll  proceed 
to  settle  up.^ 

"The  man,  who  was  mightily  amazed, 
got  the  pans  and  placed  them  on  the  ta- 
ble. Then  Si(^  took  a  pair  of  six-ounce 
scales  from  his  pocket:  and,  after  empty- 
ing a  great  wad  of  gold  in  one  of  the 
pans,  proceeded  to  weigh  out  five  hun- 
dred dollars  into  the  other  pan,  six 
oimces  at  a  whack. 

"  'There,'  said  Sid.  ])ushing  the  pan 
across  the  table;  'that's  yours.' 

"  'But  I  tell  you  you  don't  owe  me  a 
cent.'  persisted  the  man. 

"  'Can't  help  it,'  said  Sid.  'Do  you 
remember,'  said  he,  looking  the  man 
straight  in  the  eye.  'of  losing  a  chunk  of 
meat  and  a  pone  of  bread,  about  four 
months  ago?' 

"  'Well,  I  should  say  I  do  remember 
it,'  said  the  man.  'It's  always  been  a 
mystery,  too,  what  became  of  it,' 

"  '1  got  it/  said  Sid :  'and  that  dust  is  to. 
pay  for  it.' 

"'But  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  gold?' 
said  the  man. 

"  'Keep  it,'  said  Sidney,  as  he  mounLed 
his  mule  and  r;,(le  away." 

■  TFIOMA.S  H.  ROGERS. 

P(^ttery  was  first  n.iade  in  the  state  in 
1865.  A.  A  I.  Smith  inaugurating  the  in- 
dustr\-  auKMig  ns.  locating  liis  plant  .'it 
Ihiena  \'ista,  wlicre  the  same  co'itinues 
in  (^j)erali('n  at  the  present  lime. 

A 

The  fir-t  tlax  mill  estal)li>lied  in  the 
s^ate  was  ])i!ilt  at  All)any  in  1877. 


BEAUTIFUL  WILLAMETTE. 


Sam  L. 

I'roni  the  Cascade's  frozen  gorges, 

Leaping  Hke  a  child  at  play. 
Winding,  widening  through  the  valley. 
IJright  Willamette  gl  des  away: 
Onward  ever. 
Lovely  river. 
Softly  calling  to  the  sea; 
Time  that  scars  us, 
A  [aims  and  mars  us, 
Leaves  no  track  or  trace  on  thee! 


S.\31  L.  SIMr>Sr)N. 
A  Piont^er  of  IMtJ. 


Simpson. 

Spring's  green  witchery  is  weaving 

Braid  and  border  for  thy  side; 
Grace  forever  haunts  thy  journev. 

Beauty  dimples  on  diy  tide. 
Through  the  purple  gates  of  morning. 

Xow  thy  roseate  ripples  dance; 
Golden,  then,  when  day  departing, 
On  thy  waters  trails  his  lance; 

Waltzing,  flashing. 
Tinkling,  plashing. 
Limpid,  volatile  and  free — 
Always  hurried 
To  be  buried 
In  the  bitter,  moon-mad  sea. 


In  thy  crystal  deeps,  inverted, 
Swings  a  picture  of  the  sky. 
Like  those  wavering  hopes  of  Aidenn 

Dimly  in  our  dreams  that  lie; 
Clouded  often,  drowned  in  turmoil. 

Faint  and  lovely,  far  away — 
Wreathing  sunshine  on  the  morrow. 
Breathing  fragrance  round  today. 
Love  could  wander 
Here,  and  ponder — 
Hither  poetry  would  dream; 
Life's  old  questions. 
Sad  suggestions, 
"Whence  and  whither?"  throng  thy  stream. 


On  the  roaring  waste  of  ocean. 

Soon  thy  scattered  waves  shall  toss; 
'Mid  the  surges'  rhythmic  thunder 

Shall  thy  silver  tongues  be  lost. 
( )h.  thy  glinnnering  rush  of  gladness 

Mocks  this  turbid  life  of  mine. 
Racing  to  the  wild  l^)rever. 

Down  the  sloping  paths  of  time — 
(  )nward  ever. 
Lovely  river, 
S(.'ftly  calling  to  the  sea; 
Time  that  scars  us. 
Maims  and  mars  us. 
Leaves  no  track  or  trace  on  thee! 
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Written  by  his  father. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on 
his  father's  farm,  located  in  the  Waldo 
Hills,  some  five  miles  south  of  Silverton, 
Marion  county,  the  date  of  his  birth  l)e- 
ing  March  8,  1867.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Miss  Flora  Geer,  daug^hter  of 
Ralph  C.  Geer.  She  was  married  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  Xovember  17.  1854, 
and  died  of  smallpox  on  Xovember  20, 
1870. 

Homer  has  no  doubt  been  the  subject 
of  more  "write  ups"  than  any  other  news- 
paper artist  in  the  United  States. 

His  appearance  among  the  foremost 
cartoonists  was  so  sudden  and  unher- 
alded, that  writers  of  all  degrees  were 
tempted  to  try  their  descriptive  and  ana- 
lytic powers  upon  him.  Oi  necessity 
they  had  not  much  data  to  draw  from,  for 
he  had  no  diploma  from  an  American 
art  school:  had  not  been  in  England, 
Germany,  Italy  or  h>ance:  in  fact,  had 
not  been  educated  in  art  anywhere;  and 
as  he  was  not  a  lineal  descetulant  from 
artists,  as  any  one  knew,  it  is  not  strange 
that  many  of  the  "interviews"  were  as 
gr()tes({ue  as  the  artist  himself  cuuld  wish. 
He  never  claimed  to  be  an  artist,  and  so 
when  (juestioned  as  to  the  em])loyment 
of  his  youth,  he  generally  gave  such  facts 
as  would  make  a  humcjrous  picture,  such 
as  firing  on  a  steamboat,  wiping  locomo- 
tives, breedmg  and  fighting  game  chick- 
ens. Inlaying  clown  for  a  circus,  feeding 
lions  and  tigers  in  a  menagerie,  clog 
dancing  in  a  minstrel  show,  umpiring 
baseball  games,  or  an\'  other  n\  tlie  thou- 
.•^and  and  one  things  box  s  attempt  in  the 
rattle-brain  period  of  existence. 

As  such  things  made  up  the  greater 
|)art  of  his  antecedenls,  uj)on  which  his 
interviewers  delighted  to  dwell,  the  o])in- 
ion  became  i)revalent  that  his  ca.se  lay 


outside  of  heredity,  and  that  earfy  art 
training  is  unimportant.  If  from  such 
vagaries,  and  without  previous  training, 
a  green  Oregon  boy  could  enter  the  tield 
of  art  and  carry  ofT  high  honors  and 
emoluments,  why  not  others  do  the  same? 
Hence  all  over  the  Pacific  coast  boys  who 
had  never  taken  a  thought  of  how  pic- 
tures are  made,  began  to,  draw  cartoons, 
full  of  enthusiastic  purpose  to  become 
famous  like  Homer. 

Young  men  just  beginning  to  encoun- 
ter the  earnest  tug  of  existence  and  want- 
ing to  find  an  easier  way  of 
making  a  living,  and  boys  who 
had  seen  Davenport's  picture^ 
in  the  Examiner  and  Journal  and 
were  stirred  with  enudation,  these 
l:»rought  sami)les  of  their  art  yearnings  to 
he  examined  by  the  celebrated  cartoonist 
during  his  short  visit  in  Salem  two  years 
ago.  One  hopeful  woman  desired  him 
to  leave  the  train  and  go  six  miles  into 
the  country  to  see  the  work  of  her  dar- 
ling boy,  who  had  been  drawing  for  only 
three  months,  and  never  made  a  line  un- 
til he  was  12  years  old.  One  of  Homer's 
early  companions,  now  editor  of  a  Seattle 
paper,  said  "it  is  too  bad  so  many  young 
people  should  abandon  pursuits  in  which 
they  can  make  a  living,  and  spend  their 
precious  early  years  in  drawing  hideous 
pictures  and  dreaming  of  brilliant  suc- 
cess in  art."  To  satisfy  his  regret  of  such 
a  condition,  he  i)roposed  to  publish  his 
ftpinion  that  Homer's  success  is  the  worst 
calamitv  tliat  e\-er  l)efell  the  boys  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  Such  a  statement,  how- 
ever emphatic,  will  not  deter  any  ambi- 
tious boy,  for  has  not  everxbcjdy  seen 
the  cawhy  write-ups  of  Homer,  who  was 
])ictured  in  spicy  i)hrase  as  a  queer,  jollx 
fellow:  a  verital)le  freak  of  nature,  given 
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lo  all  .-orts  of  va.^aries  and  having-  a  dis- 
relish i>f  hook  learnin.g,  as  well  as  any 
n-nmnerative  employment,  and  that  his 
present  success  is  the  result  of  one  or  two 
hicky  incidents? 

One  that  he  painted  on  the  outside  of  a 
henhouse,  a  gamecock  so  lifelike  that  his 
1  >i!ldog  thought  it  a  veritable  live  cock 
and  hnsded  for  a  fight  every  time  he 
passed  that  wry:  another  that  of  a  friend 
having  confidence  in  the  sagacity  of  the 
d<.g.  suggested  to  Homer  that  he  had 
better  work  at  art  for  a  living. 

There  is  plenty  in  all  this  to  rattle  the 
l>«)ys  and  make  them  believe  there  is  an 
i-asy  way  to  fame  and  fortune,  such  as 
liomer  had  found  or  strayed  into.  But 
tlie  dear  school  of  experience  is  a  very 
elTective  teacher,  and  two  years  of  expe- 
rimenting and  cartooning  has  convinced 
most  of  the  boys  that  the  hill  of  art  is  as 
hard  to  climb  as  the  hill  of  science,  which 
they  abandoned  to  loiter  in  the  royal  road 
to  fame.  Only  here  and  there  an  art 
>cribbler  is  left  punishing  himself  in  the 
\ain  endeavor  te;  evoke  a  faculty  too 
weak  for  self-assertion;  very  much  like 
making  something  out  of  nothing. 

'I  he  plain,  unvarnished  truth  as  re- 
spects Homer's  early  years  would  have 
•^aveil  the  boys  from  the  unlucky  diver- 
>'«>n.  but  Ids  interviewers  were  not  in- 
f«»rme(l  thereof.  In  fact.  Homer  himself 
•ittaclied  no  imp(;rtance  to  his  early  hab- 
its, nor  liad  lie  considered  the  controll- 
'nj^  im])ulse  which  prompted  them.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  could  have  given  as  good 
•i  reason  for  liimself  as  Tops\'  did.  that 
'h*  "just  i^-r*  w'd."  . 

'he  conHn(;n  mind  everywhere  takes 
'•^»t  little  account  of  what  is  most  inthi- 
•'"'ial  in  the  formative  ])eriod  of  human 
'  haracter.  I 'nless  a  person  has  receix  ed 
^"  academic  educatioir.  he  sa\-s  at  once. 

^  ;nn  uneducated."  and  considers  as  nn- 
''•'■rthy  of  mention  the  earlw  constant 


ties,  the  only  true  and  reliable  education. 
And  it  is  t)wing  to  the  omission  of  the 
basic  conditions,  the  absolutely  essential 
antecedents,  from  the  biographical 
sketch  that  make  of  Homer  an  incxi)li- 
cable  personage.  \'ery  creditable  ac- 
counts, however,  have  been  written 
within  a  year  by  Allan  Dale,  Julian 
Hawthorne  and  Arthur  ^kfcEwan,  but 
they  contain  no  antidote  to  the  irrational 
intoxication  which  possessed  the  young, 
would-be  artists  of  Oregon.  .  If  they 
could  have  been  assured  for  a  fact  that 
although  Homer  never  attended  an  art 
school  or  had  an  art  teacher,  he  had  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  daily  and  almost 
hourly  practice  of  art,  not  as  technically 
understood,  but  of  drawing  such  pic- 
tures as  suited  his  fancy,  not  because 
an}'  one  else  was  an  artist,  (;r  to  satisfy 
an  ambition  to  be  an  artist,  for  he  was 
void  of  purpose,  l)ut  from  an  inherited  en- 
dowment of  special  faculties,  and  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  exercise  them,  tliey 
would  have  dropped  their  pencils  in  ut- 
ter amazement,  to  think  of  following  in 
the  track  of  such  a  being.  He  didn't 
wait  until  he  was  12  years  old  before  he 
began  to  trace  his  mental  pictures  on  pa- 
per, liefore  he  was  3  years  old  he  was 
observing  and  drawing,  rudely  but  con- 
tinuously, subject  to  such  intermissions 
of  play  as  children  take,  ft  is  nothing 
unconnnon  for  young  children  to  draw, 
but  it  is  very  rare  to  see  one  absorbed 
in  the  work  hour  after  hour,  jnuting  his 
observations  to  paper  as  though  it  were 
a  dex'otion. 

extraordinar\-  1o\-e  for  animals, 
and  especially  of  birds,  was  exhibited 
when  (^nly  a  few  months  old.  I'ldike 
Mther  babies.  to\  s  afforded  him  but  little 
amu>Vnient.  Sliak-ing  rattle  bt  xes  and 
blowing  whistles  only  fretted  him,  and 
Ins  wearied  hj;  ks  an<l  moans  seemcl  to 
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Carrying"  him  around  into  the  varitnis 
rooms  and  showing"  pictures  so  ^n  l)e- 
came  irksome,  and  in  quest  of  something 
to  rehcve  the  monotony  of  indoor  Hfe, 
his  paternal  grandmother  found  a  con- 
tinuous sohice  for  his  fretful  mcods  in 
the  chickens. 

It  was  worth  the  time  of  a  philoso- 
pher, to  observe  the  child  drink  in  every 
mot'on  of  the  fowls,  and  witness  the  thrill 
of  joy  that  went  through  his  being  when 
the  cock  crew  or  flapped  his  wings. 

Such  a  picture  is  worth  reproducing. 
( )ld  grandmother  in  her  easy  chair  upon 
the  veranda;  baby  sitting  upon  the  ffoor 
by  her  side;  the  little  hands  tossing 
wheat,  at  intervals,  to  the  clucking  hen 
and  her  brood,  the  latter  venturing  into 
baby's  lap  and  picking  grains  therefrom, 
despite  the  warnings  of  the  shy  old  cock 
and  anxious  mother.  This  lesson  with 
all  its  conceivable  variations  learned, 
ceased  to  be  entertaining,  and  a  broader 
field  was  needed.  So  grandma  or  her 
substitute  carried  baby  to  the  barnyard, 
and  there,  sitting  under  the  wagon  shed, 
acquaintance  was  made  with  the  other 
domestic  animals,  which  afforclcd  him 
daily  diversion.  At  first  their  fcn-ms  and 
(|uiet  attitudes  were  of  sufficient  inter- 
est, but  as  these  Ijecame  familiar,  more 
active  exhibitions  were  recptired,  and  the 
dog,  perceiving  his  opj^ortunity,  turned 
the  barnyard  into  a  circus  of  animals. 

Whether  this  was  the  cause  and  be- 
ginning of  Homer's  love  for  dogs  is 
probably  not  material,  but  unlike  Mad- 
ame DeStael,  who  said  "the  niore  T  see 
of  men  the  better  I  like  dogs,"  he  has 
love  enough  to  go  all  around.  All  this 
seems  very  conunonplace.  as  any  cliild 
would  be  likewise  entertained,  but  ^it  is 
a  very  rare  infant  to  whom  such  scenes 
and  ac(|uaintances  are  a  necessity.  And 
that  the  forms  and  actions  of  his  s{)cech- 
less  friends  were  being  [)hotogra])he(l 
upon  his  brain,  was  shown  by  the  fact 
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that  as  soon  as  he  could  use  a  pencil  he 
began  to  sketch  them,  very  imperfect  in 
proportions  and  form,  but  exhibiting 
tliem  in  action  with  sufficient  accuracy 
before  lojig  to  label  one  as  untamed,  an^ 
other  mad,  and  another  frolicksome. 

After  his  mother's  death,  from  small- 
pox, as  stated,  the  family  was  suDjected 
to  several  months  of  social  isolation, 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  Homer, 
just  recovered  from  the  dread  disease, 
was  kept  indoors.  During  these  dull 
months  he  worked  more  as- 
siduously at  drawing  than  ever 
since  for  pay.  Sitting  at  the 
desk,  or  lying  prone  upon  the  fioor. 
it  was  draw,  draw,  draw.  Fearing  the 
effect  of  such  intense  application  upon 
the  slimsy  fellow,  his  grandmother  tried 
various  diversions,  without  much  suc- 
cess. She  could  interest  him  with  In- 
dian or  ghost  stories,  but  such  gave  him 
no  bodily  exercise,  and  only  set  him  to 
drawing  "how  granny  looked  when  tell- 
ing ghost  stories." 

(Among  Homer's  subjects  for  illus- 
tration was  his  father,  whom  he  pictured 
in  various  ways  upon  the  fences,  barn 
(;>r  wherever  he  coiild  find  a  baard  large 
encnigh  to  acconnnodate  the  scene  he 
wished  to  portray.  For  years  this  habit 
brought  about  no  ideas  in  his  father's 
mind  of  a  some  day  future  prominence 
for  his  son,  but  rather  a  feeling  (^f  irrita- 
tion at  being  drawn  as  he  was, and  in  ludi- 
crous positions.  As  a  result  he  put  in  con- 
siderable time  in  trying  to  devek^i^  with 
the  aid  of  a  branch  of  hazel-bush,  a 
more  matter  of  fact  manner  of  action  in 
Homer.  He  had  to  finall}"  give  it  up. 
however,  for  the  letter  kept  on  making 
liis  cartoons,  often  showing  "what  fatlier 
(hd  wlicn  he  got  mad  at  them."  These 
incidents  the  now  justl}'  proud  parent 
has  seemingly  forgotten,  but  this  article 
woul'l  n<  t  i>e  comj)lete  without  giviu'^- 
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them  mention,  so  the  liberty  has  been  ta- 
ken to  supply  the  oniissii^n. — Ed.) 

Plainly  oljservable.  even  thus  early, 
was  his  love  of  the  dramatic  in  every- 
thini^"  having-  life.  Though  nuich  at- 
tracted by  ])eautiful  specimens  of  the  an- 
imal kingdom,  his  chief  satisfaction  came 
from  representing  them  in  their  moods. 
His  pictures  were  all  doing  something. 
Horses,  dogs,  monkeys,  chickens,  ducks, 
pigeons,  were  exhil)iting  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  so  fitted  to  the  occa- 
sion as  to  awaken  the  supposition  that  the 
artist  must  be 
"en  rapport"  with 
all  animated  na- 
ture. Of  course, 
his  artistic  crea- 
tions were  wide 
of  the  mark,  as 
respects  confor- 
mity to  natural 
p  r  o  p  o  r  t  i  ons, 
which  his  visit- 
ing: critics  unfail- 


ingly p  o  i  n  t  e  d 


legs  are 
long   for  his 


H<»MKK   WATCH?:r)    Hlr^    FATPIER  HOEIXH 
AND  REPRODl't'ED  THE  .^('EXE  OX 
THE   BAHX  DOOR. 


o  u  t.  "Homer, 
this  horse's 
t  o  o 

body:  his  back  is  too 
short,  and  his  neck  t(X)  long.  And 
this  dog,  chasing  the  horse,  is  too  long- 
bodied  and  short-legged.  Nobody  ever 
saw  a  dog  like  that."  His  reply  was. 
"that  is  a  bench-leg  dog.  and  the  hearse 
can't  kick  him."  The  real  excellence  of 
the  disproportioned  animals,  which  the 
voluntary  critics  did  n(n  see.  lay  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  truly  acting  out  their 
natures,  under  the  circumstances,  and 
exhibiting  the  same  controlling  animal 
desires  in  every  limb  and  feature.  ^ 

A  mad  horse  was  mad  all  over,  and  an 
ardent  dog  showed  it  in  every  ])art,  re- 
gardless of  proporti<;ns. 

It  may  1)e  said  that  tliese  are  a  fond 
parent's  after-thoughts,  or  the  result  of 


his  own  suggestions  at  the  time,  but 
neither  of  these  suspicions  can  be  true. 
Tlie  suggestion  as  to  harmony  in  dra- 
matic coiupositions  and  co-ordination  of 
detail  might  be  ela])oraled  to  a  student 
a  thousand  times,  and  yet,  without  the 
natural  faculty  to  perceive,  without  the 
s}-mpathy  with  nature,  the  suggestions 
would  result  in  a  mere  artificiality,  as  de- 
void of  life  as  "a  painted  ship  upon  a 
painted  ocean.*' 

Art  education  at  the  highest  scliools 
can  not  supply  an  artist's  natural  defi- 
c  i  e  n  c  y  in  me- 
chanical a  p  t  i  - 
tude,  or  give 
him  a  receptive 
sympathy  w  i  t  h 
life. 

A  highly  ac- 
complished Pa- 
ri s  i  a  n  art  ist, 
working  on  the 
Examiner,  saw  a 
cartoon  by  Ho- 
mer, represent- 
ing t  h  e  havoc 
created  a  m  o  n  g 
the  animals  of  a 
])arnyard  by  the  passing  of  the  first  rail- 
road train  through  it.  and  remarked:  "'No 
man  who  was  not  born  in  a  barnyard 
could  do  that." 

Evidently  that  artist  was  of¥  in  his  cas- 
uistrv,  for  he.  too.  had  seen  ducks  and 
geese,  cows  and  calves,  goats  and  sheep, 
horses  and  mules,  all  of  them  in  action, 
and  while  he  could  represent  them  in  ac- 
tion with  far  more  accuracy  as  to  propor- 
tion of  parts,  his  animals  in  such  a  scene 
would  be  doing  some  very  poor  acting: 
in  fact,  not  looking  and  acting  like  them- 
selves. If  an  early  acquaintance  and 
continuous  existence  with  domestic  ani- 
mals could  make  nn  artist,  then  all  farm- 
ers' boys  would  be  artists.  The  poor 
Irish   who  raise  pigs  and   chickens  in 
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ihc  lunise.  and  the  Arabs  \\  h(^  tent  tlieir 
horses  and  children  toi^ether  from  birth, 
-lionld  be  artists.  Sncli  incidents  do  not 
jnake  artists:  they  merely  furnish  oppor- 
rnniiy  for  the  exercise  of  birtli  endow- 
ments. 

And  Homer's  early  methofl  of  work, 
if  an  impulsive  employment,  may  be  dig- 
nified by  the  term  method,  was  "sui  g'en- 
eris."  and  |)robabl\'  unique,  if  not  won- 
derful. Coincident  with  the  drawing  of 
a  mad  horse,  was  the  acting  by  himself. 
Tile  work  would  be  ar- 
rested at  times,  seeming- 
ly for  want  of  apprecia- 
tion or  mental  image  of 
a  horse  in  that  state  of 
feeling,  and  then  he  took 
to  the  floor.  After  vic- 
iously stamping,  kick- 
ing, snorting  and  switch- 
ing an  improvised  tail, 
which  he  held  in  his 
hand  behind  his  back, 
until  his  feeling  or  fancy 
l)ecame  satisfied,  the  pic- 
tnre  was  completed  and 


referred  to  me  with  the 
([uestion.  *Ts  that  the  way 
looks?"     **Ves,  he  appears  to  be  mad 
through  and  through." 

Granting  that  the  importance  of  har- 
mony in  a  composition  was  frecpiently 
spoken  of  in  his  youth.  I  la\-  no  claim 
■to  being  his  teacher,  for  he  was  moved 
by  an  impulse  that  paid  but  slight  re- 
gard to  the  technical  restrictions  of 
scribe  and  rule. 

And  although  it  has  been  said  by  a 
writer  in  The  Xew  York  World  that  he 
"has  a  robust  contem])t  of  art,"  his  nat_- 
ural  ability  and  aptitude  for  accomj)lish- 
ing  such  results  as  the  critic  would  call 
artistic  are  unsurpassed.  The  mechani- 
cal ai(U  and  dilatory  processes  <>f  the 
schooled  artists  are  never  resorted  to  bv 
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him.  He  does  not  use  a  snap-shot  cam- 
era, or  wait  for  a  dead-rest  pose,  but 
sketches  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
"shoots  folly  as  it  files."  Under  such 
circumstances,  faultless  art  is  out  of  tlie 
question,  nor  does  a  daily  newspaper 
need  it. 

During  the  Columbian  exposition  at 
Chicago  in  1892,  a  famous  horse  race  oc- 
curred, and  all  the  great  newspapers  sent 
artists  to  sketch  the  winning  horse.  IT^- 
mer's  picture  for  the  Chicago  Herald 
easily  surpassed  all  c  ni- 
petitors.  What  (c'^er 
artist  in  America  can 
study  a  man's  features 
for  a  nn'nute  or  two.  then 
walk  a  mile  to  his  studio 
and  draw  a  better  like- 
ness <  f  him  than  was 
ever  done  by  an  artist 
having  a  pose? 

Sam  Rainy's  picture 
was  taken  in  this  wa\-, 
and  he  was  so  pleaseil 
with  it  that  he  procured 
the  original  from  the  Ex- 


a  mad  horse     in  his  office 


aminer  and  has  it  framed 
And  still  Homer  makes  no 
pretensions  to  serious  art,  as  taught  at  the 
schools.  His  forte  is  caricature,  though 
Clara  Morris  says  it  is  not,  but  that  he 
is  a  great  actor. 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
l)easts  and  birds  at  first  sight,  and  the  at- 
tachment continues  unabated. 

His  fondness  for  dramatic  scenes,  first 
noticed  in  coimection  with  them,  did  not 
end  there.  \'ery  earlw  even  at  3  \ears 
of  age.  he  was  experimenting  with  his 
plas  inates.  for  no  observable  reason,  ex- 
cept that  he  desired  to  see  them  act. 
Peo|)le  said  he  was  a  hector,  a  tease,  and 
few  of  them  discovered  the  cause,  as 
there  seemed  to  be  no  connection  with 
anger  or  ill  will.    Alanv  a  delightful  play 
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ended  in  a  rumpus,  \vlii\ii  he  eagerly 
cvcd,  the  only  placid  and  sweet-tempered 
of  tlie  company.  (3ne  woman  said 
xho  beiieved  Homer  loved  to  see  chil-  . 
drcn  quarrel  and  cut  i/p.  Indeed,  she 
had  come  very  close  to  the  truth,  but  the 
motive  she  had  not  divined.  Likely  he 
was  probing^  human  nature  and  assimi- 
lating" its  moods.  I  do  not  take  him  to 
he  a  philosopher.  '"His  peculiarities  in 
this  respect  are  referred  to  his  mother, 
who  was  the  most  consummate  repro- 
ducer of  social  scenes.  Xo  person,  how- 
ever old  in  feature,  form,  voice  or  ges- 
tnre,  was  beyond  her  pj^wers  of  imita- 
tion. And  it  was  all  so  natural  that  I 
did  not  call  it  acting./  Rather,  it  was 
being.  I  asked  her  once  how  she  could 
do  this,  and  she  said,  "I  feel  like  them." 
I  have  often  thought,  when  seeing  Ho- 
mer immersed  in  his  work,  that  he,  too, 
feels  like  his  subjects. 

All  through  his  boyhood  days  he  was 
fond  of  pictures,  and  spent  much  time 
in  poring  over  illustrated  books  and  pa- 
pers, and  in  visiting  art  galleries,  but 
lie  was  never  known  to  copy  from  them. 
His  innate  desire  and  tendency,  as  well 
as  my  advice,  was  to  illustrate  his  own 
conceptions  and  fancies.  His  first  ob- 
servations, as  before  narrated,  were  at 
home  in  his  father's  barnyard,  but  as 
he  grew  he  began  to  roam  in  quest  of 
something  new,  and  when  he  heard  of 
any  strange  breed,  or  any  extraordinary 
specimen  of  the  animal  creation,  he  was 
at  once  seized  with  what  ordinary  peo- 
ple would  call  an  irrational  desire  to  see 
it.  And  to  see.  in  his  case,  meant  the 
most  intense  study,  not  for  a  few  minutes 
or  an  h<:ur,  l)ut  continuously,  until  the 
subject  became  a  part  of  him.  ( )f 
sc<jres  of  ])igeons.  he  knew  every  individ- 
ual, and  discovered  that  the  old  story 
of  tlieir  marital  faithfulness  is  a  mvth; 
tluit  they  have  their  little  jealousies  and 
love  intrigues  like  human  bemgs.  (^f 
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his  visits  over  the  country,  people  said 
they  were  idle,  purposeless;  that  he  was 
sowing  wikl  oats,  a  mere  pleasure-seeker, 
but  I  noticed  that  he  came  t(^  me  full 
not  of  book  learniug,  but  of  the  only 
kind  of  acquisitions  for  which  he  cared, 
n,e\v  l)irds  and  beasts,  new  men  and  their" 
character  manifestations,  as  he  could 
prove  with  his  ever-ready  pencil. 

They  were  as  much  voyages  of  dis- 
covery as  Columbus  undertook  in  14^)2. 
Unlike  the  great  navigator,  his  cruisings 
were  not  for  wealth  or  power,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  religion  to  heathen  lands: 
they  had  no  ulterior  purpose  of  financial 
gain,  for  the  thought  had  never  crossed 
his  brain  that  he  was.  in  this  spontaneous 
and  almost  unconscious  way.  preparing 
himself  for  gainful  occupation. 

But  he  was  approaching  nianhoo-;l, 
and  I  occasionally  remarked  to  him  that 
he  had  so  far  been  acting  as  though  life 
here  is  a  holiday  or  a  visit,  when  in  fact 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  requires 
earnest  effort  to  get  a  good  living.  He 
did  not  dissent  from  my  view  of  it,  but 
seemed  at  a  loss  in  deciding  for  what  he 
was  best  fitted. 

We  had  a  general  merchandise  store, 
and  he  had  experimented  enough  in 
selling  goods  to  know  that  his  mind 
could  not  be  tied  to  the  business.  Cus- 
tomers buying  to1)acco  g(^t  it  at  their 
own  price,  and  shopping  women  (objected 
to  his  habit  of  stretcliing  elastic  taj)e 
when  selling  it  by  the  yard.  There  was 
fun  in  such  things,  but  no  perceptible 
profit.  He  opened  the  store  in  the  morn- 
ing while  1  was  at  l)reakfast,  and  t(;ok 
his  afterwards.  Cpon  going  in  one 
morning  and  finding  the  floor  unswept. 
I  soon  saw  what  had  engaged  his  atten- 
ti(;n  during  the  hMlf-hour.  A  magniti- 
cent  carrier  i)igeon  on  the  wing,  and 
•  a])ove  it  in  colored  letters  this  legend: 
"How  glori(.ais  the  flight  of  a  bird  must 
be!" 
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^fy  mind  was  made  up;  Homer  is  an 
artist  or  n(;thin<^;  he  shall  fly.  As  a 
preparatory  stej),  he  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mercial collci^e  in  P<jrtlaiKh  which  was 
of  j^reat  advantage  to  him,  although  he 
spent  considerahk*  time  in  his  lifelong 
ha])it.  The  principal  reported  him 
bright,  but  not  studious  of  the  works  in 
vog-ue,  and  mildly  suggested  that  book- 
keeping by  double-entry  was  not,  as  a 
rule,  illustrate(H)y  animals,  wild  or  tame. 
Receiving  a  letter  from  me  containing 
a  reprimand  for  his  want  of  earnestness, 
he  no  doubt  gave  an  hour  or  two  to 
retrospection,  and  passed  in  review  his 
various  attempts  at^  the  employments 
which  afford  other  men  a  living,  and 
wisely  regarding  tliem  as  hopeless  for 
him,  he  turned  to  the  only  thing  he  could 
do,  and  applied  f(.)r  a  position  on  the 
West  Shore,  an  illustrated  monthly  pub- 
lished in  Portland.  The  publisher  sent 
him  to  the  head  artist,  a  Mr.  Smith,  who 
eyed  the  young  man  rather  contempt- 
uously. "Then  you  think.  Mr.  Daven- 
port, that  you  have  a  natural  talent  for 
drawing?''  Mr.  D  .  somewhat  with- 
ered, thought  he  had  some.  *T3o  you 
see  that  man  across  the  street,  leaning 
against  a  dry  goods  hox'f  Draw  him.'' 
And  the  artist  went  down  stairs  and 
across  the  street  to  where  the  leaning  in- 
dividual was,  thinking,  as  he  went,  that 
one  egotistical  greenhorn  was 
effectually  disposed  of.  .  He  was 
surprised  U]>on  hi>  return  to 
find  the  greenhorn  had  finished  two 
pictures,  the  leaning  person  and  .Mr 
Smith.  "Where  did  you  take  lessons  in 
art?"  'T  never  to(jk  any."  said  f Tomer. 
Thinking  there  was  a  misunderstanding, 
he  askerl.  "What  art  school  did  yousat- 
tend?"  "f  never  attended  an  art  school." 
Mr.  Smith  slowly  and  nutsingly  ejacu- 
lated. "'Well,  young  man,  you  arc  eithci 
a  liar  or  a  fool."  H(  nicr  felt  let  down 
at  such  abuse,  but  I  consoled  him.  say- 
insj-  it  was  the  onlv  o-enuine  com])liment 


he  had  ever  received  from'  a  professional, 
though  couched  in  rough  language. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  said:  "Homer, 
the  fates  are  against  us;  we  must  sep- 
arate; here  is  some  money,  go  to  San 
Francisco,  and.  recollect,  it  is  art  from 
this  on."  We  had  supposed  that  the 
head  of  an  art  school  would  be  glad 
to  welcome  a  young  man  with  such  de-  , 
cided  predilections  as  Homer  had  j 
shown,  and  be  willing,  as  well  as  able,  i 
to  add  improvement  and  give  discipline  \ 
without  attempting  to  destroy  his  indi-  ; 
viduality,  but  in  this  we  were  completely 
in  error.  Homer  was  soon  informed  that 
his  art  was  not  art  at  all,  but  an  uncouth 
vagary,  which  must  be  forthwith  aban- 
doned. Henceforth  he  must  drop  his 
fancies  and  draw  by  scribe  and  rule;  ev- 
erything must  exist  in  natural,  and  there- 
fore proper  proportion;  expression  with- 
out it  is  a  veritable  nightmare,  and  the 
boy  who  would  undertake  to  draw  a  fig- 
ure without,  in  the  first  place,  blocking 
it  in  proportion,  is  a  fool  from  whom 
nothing  excellent  can  be  expected. 
This  lesson  was  dinned,  with  so  much 
rudeness  and  so  continuously,  that  the 
benefit  hoped  for  was  impracticable. 
Homer  was  too  long  for  the  teacher's 
Procrustean  bed.  and.  therefore,  spent 
ver\'  little  time  in  that  school.  As  be- 
fore, the  city  with  it's  zoological  garden 
and  heterogeneous  pi:tj)ulation,  became 
his  school,  at  which  he  was  not  laggard 
in  attendance. 

A  siege  of  la  grippe  sent  him  home, 
and  soon  after  he  got  a  position  on  the 
f\)nland  Mercury,  and  worked  several 
months  for  that  jiaper.  using  star  plates, 
the  abomination  of  all  artists.  While 
working  there  he  was  sent  to  Xew  Or- 
leans t<.)  sketch  the  l)emj)sey-lMtz>^im- 
mons  fight,  and  made  some  \'er\'  clever 
drawings  of  the  combatants. 

The  short  time  he  was  in  the  Soutli 
was  verv  valuable,  as  it  introduced  him 
to  a  new  world,  and  one  rich  in  that  un- 
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restrained  and  cxhuberant  al)andon  of 
ihc  ne![rro  race.  He  returned  with  his 
Itcad  and  heart  full  of  it.  and  for  several 
.!a\.>  uas  o])livious  to  all  surroundings, 
imiil  he  had  put  into  form  the  queer 
characters-  he  had  observed  away  down 
m  Louisiana.  He  has  never  produced 
inything-  better  than  tl^e  darky  preacher, 
traveling"  on  the  train  through  Texas, 
c-ngaged  in  his  pastoral  work.  It  was 
i'<jual  to  anything  irom  A.  B.  Frost,  and 
with  the  addition  of  Homer's  humor, 
which  is  extravagant  enough  for  any  dar- 
ky, was  superb.  In  sanctimonious 
>well,  the  negro  divine  far  exceeded  the 
Rainsfords  and  Tahuages  of  the  Xorth. 
Though  his  plug  hat  \yas  somewhat  bat- 
tered by  long  and  ^rough  usage,  his 
clothes  seedy  and  threadbare,  and  his 
patent  leather  shoes  really  spuming  his 
ain()le  feet,  and  griiming  with  more  teeth 
than  a  shark,  they  did  not  prevent  a  lugu- 
brious flow  of  religious  unction,  all  im- 
pressible to  the  thin-lipped  Caucasian. 

If  I  were  inclined,  like  some  of  Ho- 
mer's interviewers,  to  distrust  the  force 
and  persistency  of  inherited  genius,  I 
might  say  that  if  he  had  not  made  that 
j)icture,  he  would  not  have  obtained  his 
present  place  upon  the  Xew 
^'c-rk  Journal,  and  the  con- 
chisif'ii  would  net  be  as  vio- 
Knt  an  assault  upon  human  nature  as 
much  that  is  written  about  him.  That 
picture  was  an  evidence  of  his  ability 
t"  go  up  much  higher,  and  I  thought 
X)  well  of  it  that  T  sent  it,  with  some 
others,  to  C.  W.  Smith  and  William 
Henry  Smith,  our  cousins  living  in  Chi- 
cago, who  received  them  in  the  ])res- 
ence  of  the  head  of  the  art  department 
<»i  the  San  I-Vancisco  Examiner,  and  bv 
the  aid  of  those  cfcntlemen.  Homer  was 
t'Tthwith  employed  upon  the  great 
daily.  lint  that  was  only  an  op])ortunity, 
and  .)ne  so  hedged  about  with  unobserv- 
ing  ci  ntr(  1,  that  his  expressed  desire 
lo  begin  the  wcjrk  to  which  he  is  l)y  na- 
ture best  adai)te(l  was  unheeded,  lie  is  a 
hum  list  and  caricaturist,  l)ut  at  that 


time  .Mr.  Elearst  was  absent  in  Europe, 
and  his  art  manager  had  either  not  made 
the  discovery,  or  was  doubtful  of  that 
sort  of  work  l)cing  a  paying  investment. 
l>eing  tied  up  rather  sternly,  and  his  pet 
yearnings  often  rebuked,  he  went  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  where  he  was 
allowed  more  liberty,  and  was  fairly  be- 
ginning to  show  how  the  world  of  hu- 
manity looks,  stretched  in  the  line  of  its 
tendencies,  when  the  desire  to  see  the 
World's  Fair  took  him  to  Chicago. 

At  its  close  he  returned  to  the  Chron- 
icle, and  the  ]\[id-\A^inter  Fair  coming  on 
soon  after,  he  found  therein  an  ample 
field  for  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  ex- 
ercised them  with  but  little  hindrance 
from  the  kind  and  appreciative  art  man- 
ager of  that  paper.    At  that  time  he  was 
getting  but  St,^  a  week,  and  when  W'.  R. 
Hearst  returned  from  Europe  and  took 
in  the  situation  by  personal  inspection, 
he  saw  what  all  others,  managers  and 
artists  alike,  had  failed  to  see,  viz.:  That 
a  caricaturist  so  affluent  in  imagination, 
so  overflowing  with  distinctly  American 
humor,  so  fertile  in  artistic  expedients, 
and  withal  so  rapid  in  execution,  could 
be  put  to  a  higher  and  more  extended 
use  than  merely  making  people  laugh. 
The  result  of  Mr.  Hearst's  discovery  w^as 
the  employment  of  Homer  upon  the  Ex- 
aminer at  Si  GO   a   week.  Everybody 
knows  the  rest.    The  purchase  of  the 
Xew  York  Journal  by  Hearst,  the  trans- 
ference of  bavenport  to  that  paper,  in 
which  the  unschooled  Oregon  boy  has 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  ambition  of 
lu's  employer. 

Anvone  visiting  him  at  his  home  in 
East  Orange.  X.  J.,  will  readily  see  that 
although  he  is  no  longer  a  resident  of 
the  Web-foot  state,  in  respect  of  charac- 
ter there  has  been  no  change.  He  works 
from  the  small  hours  in  the  afternoon 
until  near  midnight,  at  the  .\e\v  \ork 
\i'UV\vd\  office,  in  the  Tribune  l)uilding. 
Xew  York  city,  and  after  breakfast  in 
tlie  morning  he  and  his  two  children 
live  in  his  barnyard,  which  has  a  larger 
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assortment  of  choice  animals  than  his 
father's  had.  His  rest,  relaxation  and  in- 
spiration are  with  his  earliest  idols.  Game 
chickens  with  Icn^  pedigrees,  from  the 
parks  of  United  States  senators  and  for- 
eign noblemen,  aristocratic  bulldogs 
with  immaculate  hides  and  no  taint  of 
cold  blood,  a  beautiful  Arab  steed,  Kou- 
bishan  by  name,  and  a  real  child  of  the 
desert,  with  a  grace  and  style  worthy  his 
lineage  of  a  thousand  years,  a  Kentucky 
thoroughbred  carriage  horse,  numerous 
parks  of  native  and  foreign  pheasants, 
quails  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  carrier 


pigeons,  suggestive  of  the  legends  oi  h'u 
youth.  To  be  with  these  and  of  these  is 
his  only  dissipation. 

Every  room  in  the  house  is  omameni- 
ed  with  pictures  by  N"ast,  Remington. 
Frost,  besides  his  own  pen  pictures  o; 
distinguished  men,  odd  characters  l)y 
nature,  and  the  abnormal  or  excr«ciatini: 
shapes  of  humanity,  the  products  of  so- 
cial environment,  religious  mendicants 
of  Rome,  cockneys  of  London,  colored 
Southern  gentlemen,  unscrupulous  polit- 
ical bosses  and  less  heartless  thieves. 

T.'W.  DAVENPORT. 


«  ■* 

'A  POCKET  FULL  OF  ROCKS. 


In  the  early  '40s  this  expression  was 
used  and  no  one  considered  it  a  slang 
term.  Those  who  make  use  of  it  now 
probably  never  heard  of  its  origin,  and, 
unlike  the  pioneer,  use  it  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent thought  in  mind.  When  there  is 
little  if  any  money  in  a  new  country,  es- 
pecially fractional  change,  traders  with 
trappers  for  customers  transact  their 
dealings  bv  the  use  of  drafts,  stock  in 


trade,  etc.  During  the  infancy  of  Ore- 
gon, coin  was  a  scarce  article,  and  frac- 
tional coins  were  almost  if  not  entirely 
unknown.  When  the  pioneer  began  t(^ 
cotiie  here,  coin  began  to  circulate,  but 
the  smaller  pieces  weiv  insiitficient  t(j 
supply  the  demand.  As  the  character  of 
the  buvers  changed,  so  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  traders,  and  something  beside 
drafts  was  needed.  In  h^44  there  were 
l»ut  tw(j  places  in  (  )rcgon  which  had 
grown  besond  the  customs  of  the  fron- 


Cated  at  Vancouver  and  was  in  charge  of 
Dr.  ]\IcLoughlin ;  the  other  at  Oregon 
City,  Governor  Abernethy  the  agent.  The 
latter  found  the  small-change  question  a 
most  perplexing  one,  and  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  surmounting  the  difficulty  in 
rather  a  novel  manner.  The  Indian- 
used  to  manufacture  aiTOw-heads  at  the 
falls  out  of  pieces  of  flint  rock,  and  from 
the  refuse  Mr.  Abernethy  collected  a  lot 
of  pieces,  which  he  shaped  up  and  glued 
around  them  strips  of  paper,  on  which  be 
wrote  tlie  date,  the  amount  of  the  chani.ie 
and  his  name.  These  were  handed  oni 
and  ])assed  current  at  his  store  for  tin 
sum  indicated  on  them.  One  was  lial)ie 
ti'  liave  a  number  of  them  at  a  time, 
through  various  transactions,  and  it  wa- 
no  more  than  natural  that  "a  pocket  ful' 
of  rocks"  became  a  term  of  frequent  u>e. 
We  give  an  illustration  herein  of  one  oi 
these  "n.cks,"  showing  their  size;  a- 
stated,  some  were  worth  more  than  ot!' 
ers;  this  one  was  worth  35  cents.  '1  Ih-- 
j)iece  was  presented  (iovernor  Aber 
neth\-  to  lion.  S.  S.  White  many  _\ear- 
ago.  We  have  also  shown  it  to  several 
old  ])ioneers.  who  recalled  using  them  M'l 
change.  .\nd  there  are  others  who  wdi 
]>()  (lotibt  be  carried  back  to  memorie- 
long  since  f(.Tgotten  when  they  view  tlu' 
ilhistration.    It  will.  IhAvever,  be  a  cun 


AN  INTERESTING  LETTER  ON  THE  YAKIMA  WAR. 


fefferson  City,  :Mo.,  Jan.  29,  1899. 
T  A.  Wood,  G.  C.  L  W.  V.  N.  C,  Port- 
land, Oregon: 

My  Dear  Sir  and  Comrade — The  world 
vi!  letters  has  ahvays  been  democratic  in 
•:.c  sense  that  all  upon  proof  of  merit  are 
2  Imitted  to  its  privileges.  I  do  hope  you 
i::ay  find  some  me^rit  in  mine. 

In  reviewing  the  history  and  events  of 
ir.y  countr\'  for  a  stated  time  or  period, 
;ittcntion  should  be  given  to  all  histori- 
and  fiction  separated  from  truth.  As 
!  see  it,  men  with  prolific  imaginations 
v.rote  fiction,  while  now  and  .then  one  is 
f'^und  who  wrote  truth  pure  and  simple. 
<.)ften  I  have  been  requested  by  friends  to 
A  rite  up  my  experience  while  in  Oregon, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  that  found 
me  a  mem.ber  of  company  K,  First  regi- 
I'lent  O.  M.  v.,  in  the  Yakima  war  of 
i>^55-6.    This  request  I  have  continually 
'ofused.    The  fact  is  I  have  nothing  to 
vXiin  by  so  doing.    Not  many  of  my  old 
iriends  and  comrades  in  Oregon  are  now 
-ving,  and  the  few  living  do  not  remem- 
''Cr  me.    I  am  sure  nothing  I  could  write 
'•'•*  'iild  flatter  them,  and  I  am  not  inclined 
'  '  fulsome  praise  of  any  class.  Hero- 
Tshipers  did  not  exist  in  Oregon  in 
•''^'55-6,  and  its  inhabitants  had  not  he- 
me "Hobsonized"  as  they  are  in  this 
•  iintr}'  today.     If  they  had  been,  the 
tKI  would  have  learned  much  about 
First  regiment,  O.  M.  V.,  and  espe- 
^'".ally  would  they  have  learned  a  little 
^'•"■it  that  noble  and  patriotic  band  of 
'  rnichmcn,    French    half-breeds  and 
"^'•ncricans  of  Marion  county,  who  com- 
"'i  i"<"'nipany  K,  better  known  as  the 
^.'iirry  scouts. 

I  now  remember  them  they  were  a 
■  •■'le,  brave    lot    of    dare-devils,  ever 
•-•''>  for  duty  or  battle.    Clever  fellows, 
friends,  who  would  die  for  a  comrade. 
'   '  -niit  all  the  chains  that  bind  me  to 


those  old  associates  and  neighbors  are 
made  of  beautiful  roses.  Mrs.  Frances 
Fuller  Victor  loses  the  First  regiment,  or 
a  part  of  it,  near  The  Dalles,  and  no  trace 
of  company  K,  after  that  march  from  the 
Palouse  country  to  the  Columbia  river. 
My  aim  now  is  to  locate  company  K,  and  _ 
keep  it  in  view^  until  it  returns  to  the  Wil- 
lamette valley  and  is  disbanded  in  Salem 
by  order  of  Governor  Curry. 

After  the  four  days'  battle  at  Laroque's 
farm,  in  the  Walla  W^alla  valley,  the  First 
regiment  went  into  winter  quarters  on  the 
dry  fork  of  Touchet  river,  having  found 
the  friendly  Indians  and  white  settlers 
further  up.  It  is  now  necessary  for  me 
to  introduce  some  history  not  mentioned 
in  Mrs.  Victor's  work.  The  reorganiza- 
tion, the  election  of  Captain  Narcesse  A. 
Connoyer  as  major,  the  election  of  Lieu- 
tenant Revais  as  captain  and  the  election 
of  T.  J.  Small  as  first  lieutenant,  all  of 
company  K.  The  settlers,  their  families^ 
and  Howlish  Wampool  and  his  band  of 
friendly  Indians,  were  removed  to  the 
Walla  Walla  valley,  and  First  Lieutenant 
Thomas  J.  Small,  with  a  detachment  of 
company  K,  detailed  to  guard  them  dur- 
ing the  winter,  which  he  did.  The  rest 
of  company  K  remained  with  Captain 
Revais  in  the  main  camp.  I  located  the 
camp  of  settlers  and  Indians  on  the  Walla 
Walla  river,  fourteen  miles  from  main 
camp..  The  winter  was  an  extremely 
hard  one.  It  snowed  and  sleeted  often, 
and  in  our  three  tents  and  thin  clothes  we 
suffered  much.  Provisions  grew  scarce, 
and  many  of  my  men  were  almost  shoe- 
less, but  there  was  no  complaint  from 
them.  It  is  true  we  had  bread  and  frozen 
beef  and  some  vegetables  during  the  win- 
ter. We  often  satisfied  our  hunger  on 
camas^  and  corn,  with  pure  mountain 
snow  water,  but  my  men  seemed  happy, 
doing  camp  duty  and  scouting  for  In- 
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clians  without  a  murmur.    It  was  while 
guarding  the  Indians  and  settlers  and 
their  stock  that  the  Indians  were  on  a 
raid.    Colonel  Cornelius  warned  me  to 
be  on  my  guard  or  I  would  lose  all  the 
command's  horses.      Scouts  came  and 
reported  seeing  the  Indians  drawing  off  a 
part  of  the  regiment's  horses.    In  early 
spring  I  received  orders  to  join  the  regi- 
ment and  immediately  did  so,  thus  sret- 
ting  K  company  all  together  again  under 
Jthe  command  of  Captain  Revais,  and  the 
regiment  was  complete.      During  the 
-^\anter,  in  storms  and  snow,  and  in  the 
Indian  countr\',  the  regiment  had  built 
l)oats  and  made  arrangements  to  cross 
Snake  river  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and  re- 
new our  fight  on  the  Indians.    The  new 
battalion  came  up  in  March,  when  the 
Tx>ats  were  loaded  on  wagons  by  the  old 
battalion — company  K  with  them — and 
inarched  for  Snake  river,  the  new^  bat- 
talion  following.      When  we   came  to 
Snake  river  we  found  a  small  Indian  vil- 
lage.   The  bucks  gave  a  war  whoop  and 
fired  shots  at  us  across  the  river,  but  w^e 
soon  crossed  over  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  and  horses  to  disperse  them, 
to  biu-n  their  village  and  kill  several  of 
the  Indian  beauties.    We  captured  many 
horses  from  them  and  recaptured  some 
stolen  from  us.    Company  K  was  among 
the  first  to  cross  the  river  and  did  much 
to  scatter  the  Indians.    At  ni^ht  they  had 
a  scalp  or  two  to  show  that  they  had  been 
in  a  fight    We  camped  on  the  battle- 
ground until  the  regiment  came  up  and 
crossed  over.    The  next  day  we  spent  in 
scouting  the  country,  trying  to  locate  a 
body  of  Indians  at  any  place.    I  started 
down  Snake  river  with  company  K  and 
when  we  struck  the  deep  sand  my  horse 
gave  out  and  I  started  to  return  to  camp. 
I  was  soon  joinefl  by  a  soldier  whose 
horse  had  also  given  out.    We  traveled 
slowly  togetlier  until  we  came  in  sight  of 
tlic  river  and  camp.    The  trail  led  us  to 


the  river  bank  and  then  up  the  river.  At 
this  point  six  Indians  came  up  the  bank 
with  their  guns.  I  fired  on  them,  pulled 
my  horse  back  and  ordered  my  compan- 
ion to  fire.  He  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  left  me  alone,  when  I  jumped  from 
my  horse  and  kept  him  between  me  and 
the  Indians,  guiding  him  up  the  bluff. 
The  Indians  fired  two  shots  at  me  and 
ran  off.  My  brave  cgmpanion  reported 
seeing  me  killed  on  a  scout  on  Snake 
river,  and  it  was  so  reported  and  pub- 
lished. I  am  happy  to  know  it  was  a  mis- 
take, and  that  my  bones  are. not  bleaching 
on  Snake  river. 

The  command  then  moved  on  to  Craw- 
fish creek  and  went  into  camp.  No  sup- 
plies having  arrived,  we  took  our  first 
meal  of  cayuse  beef,  which  caused  the 
new  battalion  to  "buck  so  strong." 
Canned  roast  and  embalmed  beef  had  not 
been  invented  in  1856,  and  the  soldiers  of 
Oregon  had  to  eat  horse  meat,  an  article 
of  diet  far  superior,  but  at  this  time  it  was 
revolting  to  many  of  the  men.  That 
action  of  "bucking  like  an  Indian  pony/' 
came  near  resulting  in  a  bloody  tragedy 
that  would  have  startled  the  people  of 
Oregon  and  Washington.  The  murmur.^ 
of  the  men  at  night  became  serious  on 
the  morning  following.  A  mutinous 
spirit  was  rampant.  Members  of  the  new 
battalion  mounte<l  their  horses  to  return 
to  the  valley.  During  this  time  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Kelly  was  feeling  the  old 
battalion  to  see  if  they  would  stand  !)>' 
the  officers  and  enforce  order.  Findini: 
the  old  men  ready  and  willing  to  obey 
orders,  and  to  .see  that  others  did  tlie 
same,  the  old  battalion  was  formed,  gun< 
in  hand,  facing  the  sullen  mutineers. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Kelly  then  addressed 
them,  asking  if  they  had  enlisted  for  a 
Mav  (lay  picnic  or  merely  for  sport,  ll*-' 
informed  them  he  would  bleach  their 
bones  on  the  prairie  if  they  attem()te(l  to 
return.    He  then  ordered  them  to  dis- 
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jnount,  which  they  did.  Obedience  to 
this  order  saved  many  hves  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  regiment,  all  by  the  gentle, 
yet  firm  hand  of  that  noble,  brave  and 
true  man,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  K. 
Kolly. 

The  next  day  the  regiment  marched 
for  the  Columbia  river.  I  will  never  for- 
ijet  that  march,  across  a  sandy  desert. 
N'o  water,  no  grass.  The  first  night  we 
camped  at  a  spring  of  salty,  sulphur  wa- 
ter that  had  in  it  several  dead  Indian 
iiorses,  maggots  and  filth.  We  removed 
the  horses  and  filth  as  best  we  could,  and 
used  the  water,  which  turned  our  horse 
tneat  blue,  besides  being  very  disagree- 
able to  the  taste,  and  increased  rather 
than  diminishd  thirst.  Early  next  morn- 
ing we  resumed  our  march  through  hot 
-and  and  scant  grass.    ''Water,  water, 

♦  •h,  for  a  drink  of  water,"  became  the  cry 
'*f  every  man.  Horses  gave  out,  the 
niinds  of  some  of  the  men  gave  way. 
Men  walked  and  packed  their  saddles  and 
bridles  besides  their  arms.  I  could  see 
water  everj'where,  but  none  cooled  my 
parched  tongue.    My  mouth  was  dry-  and 

breath  hot.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
•■'Jicoiirage  the  boys  and  keep  them  to- 
^'other.    Some  that  I  could  trust  scouted 

water,  but  did  not  find  it.  In  the 
^•vening  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Colum- 
•'Ki  river.  Welcome  sight  to  half-fam- 
^■^Jied  men.      The  sweetest  drink  ever 

•  aken  was  the  one  each  man  took  from 
'•'e  Columbia  river.  Here  we  camped 
"id  drank  water,  bathed  in  it  and  at  night 
■'feained  of  it.    On  this  march  company 

lost  all  its  horses  but  sixteen,  but  not 
•'  vkUHc  or  rope.  At  this  point  the  com- 
-iand  was  divided,  a  portion  crossing  the 
'  "hunbia  river  into  the  Yakima  country 
•*'Jd  the  remainder  marching  to  the  Walla 
^V.ilhi  valley.  Company  K  proceeded 
"•'•'■til  the  latter  and  was  ordered  to  re- 
:n<nmt  the  members  if  [wssible,  then  to 


The  Dalles.  Major  N.  A.  Connoyer, 
Captain  Revais  and  several  others  of  com- 
pany K  crossed  to  the  Yakima  country, 
and  I  never  met  them  again.  I  marched 
with  c<  mpany  K  down  the  Columbia  to 
the  mouth  of  Snake  river.  On  this 
march  we  saw  a  poor  Indian  seated  on  a 
rock  on  the  Columbia  river.  He  was- 
wounded  in  the  head  and  his  brains  could 
be  seen  with  maggots  in  them.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  crossing  of  Snake  river 
by  our  men.  x\fter  I  left  him  one  of  the 
boys  shot  him  and  thus  ended  his 
troubles.  With  company  K  I  crossed 
Snake  river  near  its  mouth  and  camped, 
then  sent  out  scouts  to  see  if  any  Indian 
horses  could  be  found.  The  boys  were 
lucky  and  drove  in  a  band  of  them,  so 
that  we  were  soon  mounted  and  ready  for 
duty.  We  marched  to  Walla  Walla,  se- 
cured of  the  quartermaster  a  few  supplies 
and  w^ent  into  camp  for  a  much-needed 
rest. 

We  then  scouted  the  Walla  Walla  val- 
ley, found  some  Indian  caches,  in  w^iich 
were  jerked  beef,  camas  and  potatoes, 
crossed  over  the  divide  to  the  Umatilla 
valley  and  camped  near  Fort  Henrietta. 
Scouted  Birch  and  Butter  creeks,  secured 
some  horses  and  a  few  cattle  and  had  a 
running  fight  with  a  small  roving  band  of 
Indians,  then  moved  to  John  Day  and 
camped.  Scouted  a  portion  of  it  and 
moved  for  The  Dalles.  Having  received 
notice  from  Major  Connoyer  not  to  turn 
over  property  at  Tlie  Dalles,  and  of  a 
movement  to  keep  company  K  in  the 
field,  I  sent  there  for  supplies  and  moved 
to  Indian  creek,  thence  across  the  Cas- 
cade mountains  to  Foster's,  and  by  slow 
marches  on  to  Salem,  wliere  I  surrendered 
stock  and  equipment,  and  by  order  of 
Governor  George  L.  Curry,  company  K 
was  disbanded.  In  our  dirt  and  rags 
they  turned  us  loose  without  money  or 
sympathy.    Fortunately  most  of  the  boys 

rl  liad  friends  or 
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families  to  go  to.  In  my  poverty  I  re- 
turned to  Champoeg  and  found  employ- 
ment. In  1857  I  returned  to  Missouri 
where  I  have  resided  ever  since. 

I  hate  men  and  nations  who  have  kind 
words  only  for  the  dead.  Why  not  be 
just  and  sympathetic  while  they  live,  and 
laugh  while  they  are  dead?  The  world 
and  governments  never  give  their  defend- 
ers justice  while  living,  and  Indian  war 


veterans  must  learn  to  do  without  it.  Tlie 
East  has  the  power  and  pensions  onlv 
those  who  benefit  it.  The  government 
did  not  reward  the  First  regiment,  O. 
v.,  with  much  trash  called  money,  and  we 
did  not  get  our  pay  from  sacred  white 
hands  or  more  sacred  red  lips.  No  such 
fools  lived  in  1856. 

LIEUTENANT  T.  J.  SMALL. 


*  *  * 

OREGON -PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 


We  know  its  past ;  the  present  is  with  us 
and  4:he  future  will  be  molded  as  we  put 
forth  effort.  The  contrast  between  the 
present  and  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago  is  a 
remarkable  one.  Inventive  genius  and 
scientific  research  have  so  changed  the 
conditions  that  it  seems  but  a  dream  to 
the  pioneer,  and  he  can  hardly  realize 
the  boon  it  is  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
blessings  of  the  age  which  progress  and 
improvement  have  brought  to  pass.  Had 
you  told  him  back  in  the  early  '50s  that 
the  long  and  weary  six  months  required 
to  cross  the  plains  would  in  so  short  a 
time  be  reduced  to  three  days  he  would 
not  have  believed  you.  As  he  contem- 
plates the  changes  wrought  by  the  iron 
horse,  electricity  and  other  improvements 
and  inventions,  he  is  lost  in  amazement. 
Great  has  been  the  reward  of  those  who 
braved  privations  to  reach,  claim,  build 
up  and  make  Oregon  one  of  the  grandest 
states  of  the  L^nion.  But  the  pioneer  is 
fast  passing  away;  his  work  so  grandly 
begun  will  be  left  to  more  recent  arriv- 
als and  to  the  native  born  to  carry  for- 
ward. If  the  industries,  institutions  and 
development  of  the  state  are  to  keep  pace 
with- the  revealed  sciences  and  aids  to 
progress  and  prosperity,  those  to  whom 
its  destiny  is  entrusted  must  be  on  the 


alert  when  and  where  a  move  for  advance- 
ment of  interests  can  be  made.  The  his- 
tory of  the  world  reads  that  no  state  or 
nation  ever  became  wealthy  which  de- 
pended upon  agriculture  alone  for  sup- 
port, relying  upon  other  countries  to  ppj- 
vide  the  products  of  mechanical  industry. 
]\[illions  have  come  to  us  through  tlie 
salmon,  stock,  lumber  and  mining  indus- 
tries; still,  candor  will  compel  all  to  admit 
that  our  main  source  of  revenue  has  been 
produced  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Shall 
we  rest  content  with  these  and  give  n^^ 
heed  to  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
turing interests?  Most  assuredly  not;  if 
we  hope  to  reach  that  high  degree  or 
stable  prosperity  to  which  we  can  attain, 
and  which  is  necessary  to  place  and  keep 
Oregon  in  the  ranks  of  the  leaders,  we 
must  begin  to  foster  and  support  thcni. 
The  raw  materials,  in  part,  we  now  raiso 
and  we  can  raise  others;  w^hat  our  soil  an^l 
.climate  is  capable  of  loringing  to  a  state 
of  perfection  are  by  no  means  limited  in 
variety,  and  nr)Vv-here  can  be  f)nn  1 
greater  natural  facilities  for  their  bc'nu 
turned  into  finished  products.  A  peopK- 
who  look  out  for  their  own  interests  will 
have  wealth  at  their  call  and  happinc-- 
and  prosperity  will  brighten  their  h'Mni'-^ 
and  firesides. 


THE  REGALIA  OF  THE  NATIVE  SONS. 
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We  show  here- 
in the  badge  or 
regaha  adopted 
by  the  Grand 
Cabin  as  the  re- 
gaha of  the  Or- 
der, It  consists 
of  a  bar  on 
which  is  in- 
scribed the 
words  "Native 
Sons  of  Ore- 
gon"; suspended 
to  this  isa small- 
er bar  having 
thereon  the  let- 
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ters  "F.  P.  C";  to  this  is  suspended,  by  an 


American  flag,  a  wreath  of  oaken  leaves 
encircling  a  log  cabin  set  in  a  back- 
ground of  royal  purple.  In  the  event  of 
the  w^earer  being  an  officer,  the  emblem 
of  his  rank  is  placed  between  the  flag  and 
the  wreath,  as  shown  in  the  above,  a  Past 
President's  badge.  The  letters  on  the 
bar  are  indicative  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  order — "Friendship,  Protec- 
.  tion  and  Charity."  "Old  Glor}%"  with  its 
thirty-three  stars,  indicates  Oregon's 
rank  in  admission  as  a  state,  and  the  loy- 
alty of  her  sons  to  our  country,  its  main- 
tenance aiid  support.  The  wreath,  to  re- 
mind the  membership  of  the  steady  and 
sturdy  manner  in  which  each  should  per- 
form the  duties  incident  to  the  peq^etu- 
ity  of  the  Order  and  of  the  Cabin  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  In  the  selection 
of  the  cabin  as  another  feature  of  its 
composition,  thev  have  called  to  mind  the 
gations  which  thev — which  all — owe 
t'~'  the  pioneers,  who  braved  thx:  trying 
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i^erous  journey  across  the  plains,  that  the 
J-urest  land  under  the  sun  might  be  made 
a  li'-.nio  for  themselves  and  their  descend- 


ants— a  land  ultimately  to  become  the 
brightest  ornament  in  the  galaxy  of  our 
United  States.  In  the  royal  purple  back- 
ground it  is  plain  that  royal  birth  is  out- 
lined— that  the  boys  of  Oregon  are  de- 
scended from  as  noble,  brave  and  true 
as  any  who  ever  wore  a  crown.  The 
motto  of  the  Order  is  "Klose  Nesika  lUa- 
hee,"  the  Chinook  for  "Our  Country  Is 
the  Best." 

The  marguerite  has  been  adopted  as 
the  special  flower  of  the -Order,  and, 
though  it  may  not  be,  as  some  will  tell, 
a  native  of  the  soil,  its  claims  to  being  a 
pioneer  cannot  be  denied.  Its  selection 
was  the  most  appropriate  that  could  have 
been  made,  for  no  language  could  bet- 
ter portray  the  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion than  is  found  in  its  signification — "to 
uphold."  The  lessons  of  the  ritual  teach 
that  the  members  should 
be  true  to  themselves, 
the  welfare  of  the  pio- 
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neers,  the  fostering  of 
the  interests,  institutions 
and  progress  of  our 
state,  and  to  "uphold"  it 
in  all  ways  beneficial. 

As  yet  no  emblems  have  been  made, 
but  a  committee  has  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  its  report  will  no  doubt  be  accepted 
by  the  Grand  Cabin,  when  it  will  be  but 
a  short  time  when  Cabins  can  be  supplied 
with  them.  A  portion  of  the  emblem, 
consisting  of  the  cabin  with  the  letters 
"N.  O.  S."  thereon,  is  being  worn  as  a 
charm  and  button.  We  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  button;  the  background  is 
royal  purple  enamel,  and  the  cabin,  in 
rehef,  of  gold.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
well-known  wholesale  jewelry  manufac- 
turing firm  of  Dutterfield  Bros.,  and  any 
of  the  members  wanting  them  can  be  sup- 
plied by  api)lying  to  their  local  retail 
jeweler. 
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The  objects  of  this  society  are  the  col- 
lection, preservation,  exhibition  and 
publication  of  material  of  a  historical 
character,  especially  that  relating  to  the 
history  of  Oregon  as  a  territor}^  and  state. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  to 
explore  all  places  of  deposit  of  archaeo- 
logical matter;  to  acquire  documents, 
manuscripts  and  publications  of  every 
description;  to  obtain  narratives  and  rec- 
ords of  the  pioneers  of  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory; to*  ascertaii'.  and  preserve  the  In- 
dian names  of  mountains,  streams  and  lo- 
calities in  Oregon,  and  their  interpreta- 
tions and  significations:  to  gather  and 
presrve  the  Indian  traditions  relative  to 
the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  prior 
to  white  settlement;  to  maintain  a  gal- 
lery of  historical  ponraiture  and  an  eth- 
nological and  historical  museum;  to  pub- 
lish and  otherwise  diffuse  information 
relative  to  the  history  of  Oregon  and  of 
the  original  Oregon  territory;  and  in 
general  to  encourage  and  develop  within 
this  state  the  study  of  histor\'.  The  or- 
ganization is  purely  unselfish,  and  the 
result  of  its  labors  will  be  held  by  it  in 
perpetual  trust  for  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  but  the  control  w'ill  be  at  all 
times  maintained  by  the  society. 

Tliis  work  was  initiated  at  the  State 
University  and  much  valuable  progress 
has  already  been  eft'ected.  The  present 
organization  has  been  made  in  support 
of  the  action  of  the  university  authorities 
and  in  continuance  of  the  very  com- 
mendable start  which  has  been  made  by 
them.  The  society  will  gather  the  mate- 
rial and  our  historian  will  be  fortlicom- 
ing. 

An  earnest  a()])eal  is  made  to  ever>'  per- 
son in  Oregon  wlio  has  diaries,  letters, 


books,  pamphlets,  newspapers  or  any 
written  or  printed  matter  whatever,  ger- 
mane to  its  objects,  to  generously  give 
them  over  to  the  society,  so  that  they  may 
all  be  intelligibly  collated  and  safely  pre- 
served. It  is  also  desired  to  collect  por- 
traits or  photographs  of  all  persons  who 
were  prominently  identified  with  ques- 
tions affecting  the  acquisition  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  temtory.  The  soci- 
ety also  purposes  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  museum  of  objects  of  historical 
and  geological  interest,  and  bespeaks 
contributions  to  this  department  of  its 
work. 

The  society  desires  to  co-operate  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  State 
University  and  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, with  the  Pioneer  Association  and  the 
various  county  societies,  with  the  Native 
Sons  of  Oregon,  and  with  all  other  or- 
ganizations engaged  or  interested  in  its 
field  of  effort.  But  above  everything 
else  it  desires  to  arouse  an  active  popular 
interest  in  its  work  throughout  the  state. 
To  this  end  the  terms  of  admission  liave 
been  made  such  as  to  open  its  doors  to 
all,  and  every  citizen  of  Oregon  is  earn- 
estly invited  to  enroll  himself  or  herself 
as  a  member. 

The  society  is  officered  1)y  a  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  H.  W'.  Scott.  I'. 
G.Young,  L.  P..  Cox.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick, 
Mrs.  FL  K.  McArthur.  J.  R.  Robertson 
and  J.  R.  AVilson.  Mr.  Scott  is  the  pres- 
ident, Professor  Young  secretary  and 
George  II.  Tlimes  assistant  secretary 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  tliat  every  v.nc 
will  aid  the  society  and  that  its  work  will 
be  a  mornnnent  wliicli  will  be  lasting, 
creditable  and  the  {)ride  of  all. 
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The  name  Alaska  is  derived  from  the 
Aleutian  word  Alakshak,  meannig  the 
continent,  or  large  country.  It  was  mod- 
ified by  the  Russians  into  Aliaska,  and 
^ivcn  to  the  peninsula  south  of  Bering 
sea.  After  the  purchase  of  the  country 
by  the  United  States,  Charles  Sumner 
succeeded  in  havins;'  the  name  applied 
to  the  entire  region.  It  has  an  area  of 
577,390  square  miles,  being  equal  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  United  States,  or  one-sev- 
enth of  Europe.  Its  greatest  extension, 
east  and  west,  approximates  the  distance 
from  Pittsburg  to  Portland  Or.,  whereas, 
starting  west  froiii  Portland.  Me.,  when 
one  reaches  Portland,  Or.,  he  is  but  half 
way  to  the  western  extremity  of  Alaska, 
the  coast  line  of  which  exceeds  11,000 
miles,  and  wath  the  islands  all  consid- 
ered, it  is  estimated  the  extent  of  coast 
line  would  exceed  the  circumference  of 
the  earth.  Tlie  region  itself  is  equal  to 
New  England,  the  middle  Atlantic  states, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Wisconsin.  Mich- 
igan, Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  or  70 
times  the  size  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
equal  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Switzerland  and  Belgium.  The 
southern  limit  is  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Manchester,  England,  and  the  north 
coast  of  Germany.  Sitka  agrees  in  this 
manner  with  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  while 
Dyea  and  Skagvvay  are  equal  to  Cape 
I^arewell,  Greenland,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

A  great  deal  of  the  early  history  of 
discovery  in  Alaska  is  veilei  in  mystery, 
which  in  part,  probably,  accounts  for  the 
popular  hazy  impression  of  romance  rela- 
tive to  that  section.  '  In  many  ways  this 
early  history  is  entwined  witli  that  of 
the  Ignited  States,  in  a  manner  but  little 
understood.  For  instance,  the  first  re- 
corded proposal  to  import  cheap  Chinese 
labor,  was  made  by  Count  Razanof  in 


1806.  with  the  idea  of  raising  agricultural 
products  in  tlie  Russian  colonies  of  Cal- 
ifornia, for  the  support  of  fur  hunters  in 
Alaska.  At  this  time  Russia  claimed  the 
entire  coast,  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  a 
point  immediately  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay.  Baranof,  the  first  and  great- 
est manager  of  the  Russian  American 
Company,  not  only  pushed  the  claims 
of  his  country  into  California,  but  sent 
an  agent  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  to 
secure  their  annexation  to  the  Russian 
empire.  Under  BaranoPs  management, 
Sitka  became  a  town  of  importance,  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  best-equipped  ship- 
yards in  the  Russian  empire,  containing 
all  sorts  of  workshops  and  magazines, 
brass  and  iron  foundries,  machine  shops 
and  nautical  instrument-makers.  Exper- 
iments were  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick,  w-oodenware  and  woolen  stufYs, 
from  materials  imported  from  California. 
For  this  work,  skilled  labor  was  brought 
from  Russia.  \'ast  sums  of  money  were 
wasted  in  an  effort  to  extract  iron  from 
an  inferior  grade  of  ore.  Agricultural 
implements  were  manufactured  here  for 
the  Russian  colonists  in  California,  who 
were  too  lazy  to  use  them.  Plowshares 
were  not  only  shipped  to  Cahfornia,  but 
to  Mexico.  Axes,  hatchets,  spades  and 
hoes  were  turned  out  by  these  industri- 
ous mechanics,  and  bells  were  cast  for 
the  missions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence. 
After  Baranofs  time,  activity  lagged  and 
warehouses  were  filled  to  overflowing 
with  unsalable  goods.  The  gold  excite- 
ment in  California  caused  a  sudden  re- 
vival ()f  l)usincss.  and  these  accumulated 
goods  were  sold  in  San  Francisco  at  an 
enormous  profit,  besides  which  a  lucra- 
tive trade  was  inaugurated  in  lumber  and 
salt  fish,  and  a  little  later,  ice  was  shipped 
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in  large  quantities.  In  1865  a  telegraph 
line  was  built  to  within  350  miles  of  Sitka, 
on  its  way  to  Europe,  via  Bering  strait 
and  Siberia.  This  work  was  being  ac- 
tively prosecuted  when  the  Atlantic  ca- 
ble was  finished  and  declared  a  success. 
At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  country 
to  the  United  States,  all  the  employes  of 
the  Russian  American  Company  w^rr 
gathered  at  Sitka,  and  from  that  time  to 
1869  they  received  in  salaries  from  $40,- 
000  to  $50,000  per  month,  which  was 
quickly  circulated  in  the  community. 
There  were  also  two  companies  of  sol- 
diers, a  few  hundred  American  and  other 
traders,  while  a'  man-of-war  and  a  rev- 
enue cutter  were  always  in  the  harbor. 
From  September,  1867,  to  August,  1869, 
71  vessels  arrived,  aggregating  13,339 
tons. 

The  southeastern  portion  of  Alaska  is 
a  narrow  strip  of  coast,  running  north 
from  Portland  canal,  along  which  are 
thousands  of  islands,  between  which  and 
the  coast  is  what  is  known  as  the  inside 
passage,  through  which  ocean  steamers 
pass  continually.  Sitka  is  located  on 
one  of  the  outer  islands,  whereas  the 
other  towns  are  on  the  inside  passage. 
The  northern  extremity  of  this  passage 
is  known  as  Lynn  canal,  at  the  ex- 
treme northern  point  of  which  Dyea  is 
located,  while  Skagway  is  several  miles 
below.  Dyea  is  an  old  Indian  trading 
post,  but  Skagway  was  called  into  exist- 
•ence  by  the  great  rush  of  1897.  For  sev- 
•eral  years  preceding  this,  the  specter  of 
"hard  times  had  oppressed  the  world  gen- 
•crally.  causing  millions  of  men  to  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  and  ready  to 
answer  any  call.  This  was  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  July,  1897.  when  the  steamer 
Portland  arrived  in  Seattle  with  a  ton  of 
gold,  from  the  dim  and  distant  north. 
The  ice-locked,  mystic,  far-away  land  of 
romance  and  story.  Within  a  few  hours 
the  news  had  penetraiCil  the  uttermost 


parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  world 
was  preparing  for  a  grand  rush  to  this 
new  Eldorado.  Railroads  were  puzzled 
to  handle  the  business;  steamers  were 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity^  with 
passengers  and  freight,  but  were  unable 
to  carry  all  that  offered.  Steamers  car- 
ried more  passengers  than  the  law  al- 
lowed, while  harbors  were  filled  with  ev- 
ery conceivable  craft,  from  all  lands  and 
seas.  Some  were  queens  of  the  deep,  and 
others  floating  coffins.  Some  went  down 
on  rocks,  and  otliers  foundered  at  sea. 
Human  life  was  cheap  in  this  wild  rush 
for  gold.  Narnes  unheard  of  before  be- 
came household  words — ''Klondike,^' 
''Dyea,''  ''Dawson,''  "Skagway." 

Probably,  for  picturesqueness  of  scene, 
no  point  compared  to  Dyea.  Located  on 
an  island  at  the  head  of  Lynn  canal,  it 
contained,  in  February,  1898,  about  3,000 
to  4,000  people,  and  was  nearly  two  miles 
long.  For  half  a  mile  north  of  the  tide 
flats,  it  was  four  streets  in  width,  whereas 
the  remainder  of  the  town  was  mostly 
confined  to  a  long,  very  narrow  and 
crooked  roadway,  known  as  Trail  street, 
or  the  Midway,  along  the  sides  of  which 
were  crowded  low,  rambling,  dirty  Indian 
huts,  log  cabins,  tents,  combination 
houses,  dirt  houses,  snow  houses,  frames, 
and  every  conceivable  species  of  habita- 
tion, including  a  piece  of  open  ground, 
used  as  a  dog  hotel,  where  hundreds  of 
peer  brutes  were  chained  in  the  cold, 
howling  for  a  living.  Here  and  there 
were  great  halls,  filled  to  overflowing 
with  eager  throngs  of  men,  elbowing  their 
various  ways  through  thd'  crowd,  while 
every  device  for  gambling  was  run  in  full 
blast.  The  sing-song  notes  of  Honest 
John,  joined  with  the  click  of  glasses  and 
dice,  the  ninftled  rush  of  shutiling  cards, 
the  low  tread  of  many  feet,  the  quick  step 
of  dancers,  the  cracked  notes  of  music 
and  the  laugh  of  women.  com))ined  to  add 
varieiy  to  an  already  animated  scene.  Tiie 
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weather  was  clear  and  cold,  while  a  fierce 
north  wind  blew  by  day  and  by  night. 
This  narrow,  tortuous  street  was  crowded 
by  every  conveyance  and  nationality. 
Chicago's  Midway  was  tam<?  beside  this 
jostling  mass  of  dogs,  goats,  horses  and 
humanity,  all  in  deadly  earnest,  rushing 
on  headlong,  regardless  of  consequences, 
men  thinking  only  of  gold,  gold,  gold. 
Like  mortal  enemies,  goats  and  dogs  r;4sh 
upon  each  other  now  and  then,  scattering 
freight  over  th^^^ice  and  snow,  while  men, 
and  women,  too,  curse  and  fight  like  the 
other  brutes.  In  the  midst  of  this  stirring 
scene,  I  watched  an  .  Indian  boy,  with  a 
face  wreathed  in  smiles,  dragging  a  sled, 
on  which  was  built  a  tiny  house,  in  the 
form  of  a  Sedan  chair,  with  little  windows 
in  front,  on  the  sides  and  in  the  rear. 
Peering  in  I^aw  an  Indian  baby's  bright 
eyes,  sparkling  in  a  mass  of  furs  and 
wraps,  while  the  child  crowed  with  de- 
light. On  all  sides,  rushing  like  mad, 
were  old  men  and  boys,  dapper  clerks 
and  hardy  miners,  saintly  mothers  and 
abandoned  women,  sanctified  parsons  and 
keen  confidence  men,  mothers'  darling 
boys  and  escaped  convicts,  gamblers  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  young  men,  sure  thing  men 
and  peddlers  of  tracts,  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  army  of  the  unemployed,  dead 
beats  and  business  men,  lackeys  and 
bankers,  brilliant  intellects  and  stupidity 
personified,  artists  and  artizans.  Ameri- 
cans, Japanese  and  Hottentots.  All  rush- 
ing to  the  land  of  gold  and  cold. 

Many  men  of  many  minds. 
Many  maids  of  many  kinds, 
Hottentots  and  Japanese. 
Spanish  dons  and  donsenese. 

Yellow  mackintoshes,  blue  mackin- 
toshes and  caps  of  curious  workmanship. 
Blankets,  furs  and  other  clothes  of  every 
name  and  color.*  Women  dressed  like 
men,  rigged  up  as  women  were  never 
rigged  before.  Some  wore  close-fitting 
pants  and  some  wore  short  skirts  and 
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high  boots.  Some  had  hats  and  some 
wore  caps,  but  nowhere  were  bonnets 
seen.  Some  drove  dogs  and  some  wove 
packs,  but  all  w^ere  busy  as  the  men. 
Dog  teams,  goat  teams,  horse  teams,  man 
teams,  and  queer  combinations  of  all  these 
motive  powers, rushing  hither  and  thither, 
blocking  the  street,  colliding  with  each 
other,  fighting,  tearing,  shouting,  swear- 
ing, madly  insane  on  gold.  Everybody 
in  a  hurry,  selfish  to  the  last  degree,  afraid 
the  other  fellow  w^ould  get  there  first.  Un- 
mindful of  the  rights  of  others,  out  for 
the  almighty  dollar  and  determined  to  get 
it.  Away  from  home  and  kindred  ties, 
and  willing  to  resort  to  any  swindle,  any 
deception  to  gain  a  point.  Restless, 
sleepless,  working  night  and  day,  with  a 
desperate  determination  to  make  money, 
and  make  it  quick.  In  deadly  earnest  to 
catch  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  this  motley 
crowed  were  men  who  had  held  up  their 
hands  and  solemnly  sworn  to  discharge 
their  duties  as  officials  of  the  government. 
Scarcely  were  the  oaths  taken  when  they 
began  devising  ways  and  means  to  use 
their  official  positions  for  private  gain. 
Ofifices  were  sought  and  bartered  away, 
n-!ercly  as  a  means  of  illegitimate  profit. 
Grafting  was  reduced  to  a  science,  and  the 
profits  divided  in  a  manner  best  calculated 
to  protect  the  trade.  A  law  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors 
made  the  smuggling  of  whisky  the  lead- 
ing industry.  Hundreds  of  saloons  were 
run  with  wide  open  doors,  and  patronized 
by  officials  whom  the  government  paid  to 
enforce  the  laws.  Every  liquor-dealer 
contributed  hush  money  or  took  the  con- 
sequences, which  consisted  in  l)eing 
raided,  having  his  stock  confiscated  and 
himself  fined  for  violating  the  law.  Let- 
ters were  sold  by  postmasters,  and  a  snu.-' 
revenue  derived.  The  postmaster  at 
Dyea  sent  thousands  of  letters  to  Lake 
Tagish,  in  British  territory,  and  left  them 
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with  an  agent  to  be  dealt  out  on  the  shares, 
at  50  cents  a  letter.  Government  offi- 
cials were  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
for  complaints  about  such  shameful  pro- 
ceedings were  sure  to  be  ignored,  thus 
creating  the  impression  that  higher  offi- 
cials were  sharing  in  the  profits.  Com- 
plaints at  Washijigton  had  no  effect,  and 
the  graft  remained  defiant,  protected  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  line.  Senators  and 
congressmen  used  their  influence  to  ft- 
tain  corrupt  officials  and  law  became  a 
mockery.  ^ 

From  Dyea  the  trail  runs  north, 
through  a  small  valley  that  soon  narrows 
to  a  deep  canyon...  Then  comes  a  desper- 
ate winter  climb,  through  regions  of  per- 
petual snow.  Here  were  thousands  of 
excited  argonauts,  crowding  and  jostling 
each  other  on  that  memorable  Sunday 
morning  in  April,  when  fifty  men  and  two 
women  were  caught  in  the  great  ava- 
lanche and  swept  into  eternity.  Over  the 
ice,  over  the  summit,  defying  the  fearful 
Arctic  blasts,  pressing  on  to  Lake  Lin- 
dermann,  where  the  first  waters  drain  off 
to  the  Yukon.  Here  thousands  stopped 
to  build  boats  and  prepare  for  the  journey 
to  Dawson.  Like  a  cyclone  the  crowd 
swept  by  the  new-bom  city  of  Dyca; 
up  the  canyon,  past  Sheep  Camp  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  climb.  Here  every  face 
is  raised  to  the  summit  and  solemnly  the 
throng  moves  in  single  file,  rising  pain- 
fully, step  by  step,  each  man  watching  his 
neighbor  in  front  and  crowding  into  his 
tracks.  On  every  upturned  face  is  a  fixed 
expression  of  an  indefinable  vision,  a 
looking  into  the  beyond  as  it  were,  a  far 
away  glamour  of  men  treadingthe  bonier 
of  spirit  land.  Slowly  they  move  up  that 
wall  of  ice,  bearing  burdens  they  could 
not  have  borne  at  home.  At  last  the 
summit  is  reached  and  packs  placed  on 
the  snow.  Soinc  tlierc  are  who  m.ust  re- 
turn for  other  goods,  for,  you  know, 
tliese  men  are  beasts  of  burden,  freighting 


over  the  mountains.  To  return,  a  man 
sits  on  an  icy  slide,  raises  his  feet,  there 
is  a  sudden  "swish" — and  with  a  glass 
you  "see  him  picking  himself  up  at 
the  bottom.  One  hour  up  and  one  min- 
ute down.  • 

Night  and  day  the  work  of  building 
continued,  through  the  bitter  cold  of  win- 
ter. A  dreary  wilderness  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  busy,  bustling  city, 
teeming  with  humanity.  Whole  blocks  of-^ 
ground,  without  buildings  or  tents,  were 
used  to  store  thousands  of  tons  of  freight, 
while  multitudes  of  restless  men  and 
women  thronged  about,  clamoring  for 
their  property.  Real  estate  climbed  up 
from  nothing  to  London  prices;  then  a 
steamer  touched  the  dock  with  thirty-five 
passengers  instead  of  600.  Instantly  the 
boom  was  off.  It  was  too  late  to  stand 
from  under.  Princely  fortunes  disap- 
peared and  men  of  means  found  them- 
selves penniless.  In  the  morning  a  lot 
was  valued  at  a  thousand  dollars,  but  at 
night  a  thousand  cents  measured  its  value. 
Paralyzed  and  stupefied,  men  ceased  their 
scramble,  and  glared  at  each  other  in 
breathless  astonishment  ;  then  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Klondike  rusn^ 
ceased  labor  altogether,  gathered  in  little 
groups  and  incjuired  of  each  other,  "What 
does  it  mean?"  Quickly  this  great  multi- 
tude melted  away,  and  could  it  have 
grown,  grass  would  have  covered  the 
streets.  The  ring  of  hammers  ceased, 
and  buildings  were  vacated,  deserted. 
Quaint  signs  superseded  signs  of  pros- 
perity. Nailed  to  the  door  of  a  deserted 
saloon  were  soon  displayed  these  words: 
"The  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted, 
and  God's  country  twelve  hunctrcd  miles 
away."  On  an  old  gambling  hall,  where 
excitement  had  run  high,  was  this  notice: 
"It  was  all  a  dream.  Busted  and  gone  to 
hell."  At  the  crossroads  a  finger-board 
was  erected  with  this  inscription: 


To  Slicep  Camp  15  miles. 

To  Canyon  City  9  miles. 

To  Skagway   '....6  miles. 

To  God's   Country..  IJOO  miles. 

To  Hell   6  inche>. 
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The  process  of  occupation  by  Indians 
soon  began.  A  great  wooden  hotel  and 
lot  were  bought  by  them  for  $60.  They 
moved  in,  occupied  the  second  story  and 
amused  themselves  by  pulling  the  win- 
dow shades  down  to  see  them  rush  to  the 
top.  When  broken  they  made  good 
kindling.  Old  bucks  and  klootchmen 
swung  out  of  the  upper  windows  like  chil- 
dren, used  the  partitions  and  bedsteads 
for  firewood  and  chased  each  otlier  up 
and  down  staits.  After  a  time  the  nov- 
elty of  living  upstairs  wore  off,  and  all 
hands  moved  below.  Desolation  fol- 
low'^ed  quickly  on  the  heels  of  mush- 
room prosperity,  and  "the  deserted  vil- 
lage" took  the  place  of  "a  celebrated  city." 

While  thieves  and  cutthroats  flourished 
in  these  wild  and  troublous  times,  still  it 
is  true  that  many  a  rich  cache  remained 
untouched,  although  unguarded.  Sev-. 
eral  times  a  correspondent  passed  over 
the  summit,  and  each  time  noticed  a  tent, 
around  which  lingered  six  dogs,  but  there 
was  no  other  sign  of  habitation.  Finally 
he  made  inquiry^,  and  found  that  three 
weeks  before  a  stranger  set  the  tent  over 
his  outfit  and  disappeared,  since  which 
time  nothing  had  been  heard  or  seen  of 
him.  The  correspondent  went  to  Juneau, 
visited  a  friend  in  the  hospital,  and  told 
him  of  his  trip  to  the  lakes.  At  this  point 
a  stranger  asked  if  he  had  noticed  a  tent 
and  six  dogs  on  the  summit. 

"Yes." 

"That  is  my  outfit.  I  came  to  Skag- 
way,  intending  to  return  next  day,  but 
took  the  spinal  meningitis  and  here  I 
am." 

After  several  weeks  of  illness,  he  re- 
turned to  tlie  summit,  to  find  the  neigh- 
bors had  fed  his  dogs  and  his  goods  were 
undisturbed. 

IJelow^  Lake  IJndermann  come,  the  rap- 
ids leading  to  L^ike  Bennett.  Tlicse  rap- 
ids are  dangerous,  and  lives  have  paid 
the  forfeit  of  running  them.    On  a  Hi  lie 


plat  of  ground  overlooking  them,  rises  a 
knoll,  upon  w^hich  is  a  rude  wooden  cross, 
marking  a  lonely  grave.  During  all  the 
winter  months,  rough-clad  goldseekers 
reverently  attended  this  home  of  the  dead, 
and  kept  it  free  from  snow.  Seek  an  ex- 
planation, and  this  is  the  story  you  would 
get:  Early  in  the  Klondike  rush  a 
hard-working  man  sold  his  little  home  in 
the  Ea^t  and  started  out  to  get  his  for- 
tune, leaving  wife  and  children  behind. 
He  arrived  in  Dyea  with  over  half  a  ton  of 
provisions  and  a  good  outfit,  but  with  no 
money  to  pay  for  transporting  his  goods 
over  the  summit.  With  true  American 
grit  he  started  in  to  do  the  work  himself. 
The  rainy  season  was  on  in  the  valley, 
and  snow  storms  raged  over  the  summit, 
but  encouraged  by  visions  of  a  happy 
home  and  a  reunited  family,  he  waded 
through  mud,  defied  the  snow  and  cold, 
climbing  to  the  summit  and  descending 
to  the  foot  of  Lindermann,  thirty  miles 
distant,  where  his  goods  were  cached. 
Back  and  forth  he  passed,  cheered  by 
dreams  of  the  waiting  ones  at  home.  At 
last  his  task  was  finished,  the  outfit  \v2ls 
at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  he  began  the 
construction  of  a  cabin  in  which  to  live 
while  the  lumber  for  a  boat  was  sawed  by 
hand.  After  this  slow  and  laborious 
process,  the  boat  was  completed  and  . 
loaded  with  his  worldly  possessions. 
Lightly  he  pulled  into  the  stream  and 
started  over  the  rapids,  but  in  a  moment 
the  wild  waters  dashed  him  upon  a  rock, 
wrecked  his  boat,  and  all  was  lost.  Satlly 
he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  summit,  where  j 
many  weary  days  were  spent  in  the  drudg-  | 
ery  of  packing  for  pay,  until  sufificicnt 
funds  were  accumulated  to  buy  a  new  out- 
fit, which  he  again  carried  on  his  back  to  , 
the  lakes.  Profiting  by  bitter  experience 
he  made  his  caclic  at  tlic  foot  of  the  rap- 
ids, where  all  his  goods  w.,'i'0  finally 
st(.>red.  Again  the  lumber  was  sawed  by 
hand,  and  a  new  bc;-.t  con^^tructcd  to  •".n  y 
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him  to  Dawson.  A  day  came  when  the 
long  task  was  finished,  the  boat  was  com- 
plete and  the  outfit  snugly  stored  upon  it. 
Everything  was  in  readiness  for  an  early 
start  on  the  morrow.  Brightly  the  day 
broke,  and  with  a  light  heart  he  ap- 
proached his  boat  to  begin  the  last  long 
pull  for  Dawson.  Alas,  for  his  cherished 
hopes,  every  pound  of  goods  had  been 
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stolen  in  the  night,  and  he  was  again  left 
destitute,  this  time  with  winter  close  upon 
him.  Slowly  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
little  knoll,  took  one  parting  look  at  the 
rising  sun,  then  sent  a  bullet  crashing 
through  his  brain. 

That  is  why  the  goldseekers  reverently 
approach  this  lonely  grave  and  keep  it 
free  from  snow. 

W.  G.  STEEL. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION, 


For  many  years  an  immigration  board 
has  been  maintained  in  Portland,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  advertise,  not  Port- 
land, but  the  state  of  Oregon,  its  re- 
sources, climate  and  general  advantages. 
That  the  purpose  has  been  well  served 
goes  without  saying.  Every  inch  of 
Oregon's  broad'  domain  has  been  bene- 
fited, because  the  advertising  done  in  the 
past  has  brought  new  people  into  the 
state  with  new  money,  new  energy  and 
new  enterprise,  who  have  invested  in  va- 
rious ways  and  have  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  our  progress  and  devel- 
opment. That  advertising  our  resources 
has  brought  men  of  means  into  the  state 
who  have  become  permanently  located 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again.  The  same  is  true  of  capital. 
Therefore,  that  advertising  pays,  all 
doubt  has  been  removed  from  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  cared  to  investigate. 
Two  factors  are  pre-eminently  essential 
to  the  development  of  our  resources  and 
the  establishment  of  new  enterprises — 
people  and  capital.  If  we  create  a  de- 
mand for  our  products  and  a  market  for 
our  vacant  lands,  we  must  increase  our 
population,  and  capital  follows — invaria- 
bly follows.  The  most  densely  popu- 
lated '-.kites,  the  Union  are  the  wealth- 
iest, an(;  there  you  will  find  manufactur- 
ing industries  the  n^.ost  prosperous.  But 


the  past  for  advertising  our  resources  has 
been  paid  to  immigration  bureaus  by  the 
citizens  of  Portland.  Interior  cities  and 
districts  have  been  urged  to  contribute  at 
intervals,  but  have  never  done  so. 

The  money  which  Portland  expended 
brought  her  a  good  return,  but  the  state 
at  large  received  the  lion's  share.  It  is 
a  source  for  regret  that  our  recent  legis- 
lature did  not  give  this  important  matter 
consideration.  A  state  board  has  been, 
by  law,  appointed,  but  a  ship  tied  up, 
while  an  ornament,  perhaps,  is  of  no 
value.  The  funds  needed  for  the  work 
would  not  be  felt  as  a  tax  upon  our  tax- 
payers, and  the  results  accruing  would,  if 
con^puted  as  interest  on  the  appropria- 
tion, soon  make  the  principal  look  like  a 
mole-hill  pushed  up  to  obscure  a  view  oi 
Mount  Hood.  The  people  of  Washing- 
ton are  never  laggards  in  this  respect. 
Three  important  cities  of  that  state  and 
many  towns  have  contributed  their  pro 
rata  of  expense  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing capital  and  increasing  the  population, 
and  that  they  have  succeeded  and  are  suc- 
ceeding every  one  knows.  The  p«)int  lias 
been  reached  now  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  entire  people  of  Oregon 
to  join  hands  and  co-operate  in  this  work 
if  the  supremacy  of  the  state's  manifold 
advantages  is  to  be  maintained.  What 
are  vou  iroincr  to  do  about  it? 


CURIO  FLOTSAM. 


A  lady  occupied  a  whole  year  in 
Ht-arching  for  and  fitting  the  following 
;S  lines  from  American  and  English 
poets,  the  whole  reading  as  if  it  was  by 
one  author: 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an 

hour? — (Young. 
Lite's   short   summer — man    is   but  a 

flower;— (Dr.  Johnson. 
I-.y  turns  we  catch  the  fatal  death  and  die 

—(Pope.  ^ 
The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas!  so  nigh. 

—(Prior. 

To  be  is  better  far  than  not  to  be. — (Sew- 
ell. 

Though  all  man's  life  may  seem  a  trag- 
edy ; — (Spencer. 
Dut  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs 

are  dumb, — (Daniel. 
Hie  bottom  is  but  shallow*  whence  they 

come. — (Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Your  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  of  all; 

— (Longfellow. 
Unmingled  joys  here  no  man  befall; — 

(Southwell. 
Xature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere. 

— (Cosgrove. 
I'onune  makes  folly  her  pecuHar  care; 

—(Churchill. 
Custom  does  often   reason  overrule — 

(Rochester. 
And  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 

— (Armstrong. 
Live  well — how  long  or  short  permit  to 

heaven. — (Milton. 
1  hoy  who  forgive  best  shall  be  most  for- 
given.— (Bailey. 
>in  may  be  clasped  so  close  we  cannot 

see  his  face. — (French. 
\  ile  intercourse  where  virtue  has  not 

place. — (Somerville. 


Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however 

dear. — (Thompson. 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and 

tear. — (Byron. 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasures 

lay. — (Smollet. 
With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray. 

— (Crabbe. 
Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to 

rise; — (Massinger.  , 
We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. 

— (Crowley. 
Oh,  then,  renounce  that  impious  self-es- 
teem;— (Beattie. 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a 

dream. — (Cowper. 
Think  not  ambition  wise  because  'tis 

brave — (Sir  Walter  Davenant. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

— (Gray. 

What    is    ambition?    'Tis    a  glorious 

cheat.— (Willis. 
Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great 

— (Addison. 
What's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown: 

— (Dryden. 
The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down. 

— (Francis  Quarles. 
How  long  we  live,  not  years  but  actions 

tell; — (Watkins. 
That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first 

life  well. — (Herrick. 
Make  then,  while  yet  ye  may,  your  God 

your  friend. — (William  ^lason. 
Whom  Christians  wursliip,  yet  not  com- 
prehend.— (Hill. 
The  trust  that's  given  guard,  and  to  your- 

^     self  be  just. — (Dana. 
For  live  how  we  may,  yet  die  we  must. — 

(Shakespeare. 
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NATIVE  DAUGHTERS. 


MRS.  ELIZABET 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  of  May  i6,  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  organization  of  Na- 
tive Daughters  was  very  feehngly  as  well 
as  patriotically  carried  out,  and  that  is  to 
praise  and  commend  all  worthy  or  heroic 
deeds  of  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Oregon.  This  being  the  anniversary^  of 
the  departure  of  our  soldier  boys  to  Ma- 
nila, the  following^ resolutions  were  read: 

Whereas,  The  existing  condition  of  affairs 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  ele- 
ment during  the  past  tew  months  made  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  American  patriotism 
and  American  honor;  and. 

Whereas,  Among  the  first  to  arise  in  the 
strength  of  their  noble  manhood,  and  to  offer 
themselves  as  a  sacrifice  in  defense  of  the 
flag  of  their  country,  and  among  the  first 
to  fall  in  line  equipped  and  ready  for  battle, 
were  native  sons  of  Oregon;  and, 

Whereas,  We  recognize  the  laurels  they  have 
won  for  themselves,  their  state  and  their 
country;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  Native  Daughters,  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  departure  of  our  sol- 
dier boys,  show  on  the  records  of  today's 
session,  that  we  remember  sacredly  the  time 
when  they  marched  away;  that  we  have  never 
ceased  to  possess  a  deep  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare; that  we  have  heartily  applauded  in  the 
time,  of  victory-,  sorrowed  in  the  hour  of  their 
sickness  and  distress,  and  mourned  with  those 
who  mourned. 

These  resolutions  were  carried  bv  a 
rising  vote.  All  remained  standing 
while  Miss  Kathleene  Lawler,  with  a  vio- 
lin and  Diano  accompaniment,  plaved  by 
.Misses  Bessie  Wemple  and  Lola  Hawler, 
sang  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner.'' 

Tlie  Native  Daugliters  of  Portland  ex- 
tend to  all  ladies  b(jrn  in  this  state  a 
hearty  invitation  to  come  to  tlie  reunion 
of  pioneers  of  June  15  and  participate  in 
the  parade.  Head(|uarters  will  be  at  the 
Tabernacle,     Twelfth     and  r^Iorrison 
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streets,  where  all  pioneers  and  native 
daughters  will  be  welcome. 

Mrs.  Ed}/th  Weatherred  is  secretary  of 
the  Portland  preliminary  organization, 
and  will  furnish  information  to  any  native 
daughters  residing  in  outside  towns 
who  will  write  her,  care  Native  Sons' 
Magazine. 

Abemethy's  Cabin  has  shown  the  Na- 
tive Daughters  many  courtesies,  all  of 
which  are  duly  appreciated. 

Committees  on  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  pioneers  at  the  Taber- 
nacle have  been  selected,  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  the  Native  Sons, 
and  every-  care  will  be  taken  that  no  one 
is  overlooked,  but  all  done  to  make  the 
time  pass  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  them. 

Everything  is  moving  along  as  rapidly 
and  smoothly  as  possible  in  connection 
with  the  preliminary^  arrangements, 
toward  permanent  organization  of  the 
Native  Daughters.  The  delay  is  due  to 
a  desire  to  await  the  actions  of  the  grand 
cabin,  which  convenes  on  the  13th  of 
June.  Some  steps  will  be  pushed  for- 
ward at  such  time,  in  way  of  a  getting  up 
a  ritual  and  promulgating  other  neces- 
sary' 'matters,  incident  to  a  beginning  of 
the  work.  Portland  will  start  out  with 
a  membership  of  about  150  at  least,  and 
show  a  lively  increase  as  time  passes. 
From  the  meetings  held  heretofore  and 
the  interest  shown  and  the  popular  favor 
given  them,  the  future  is  well  assured. 
All  want  to  be  enrolled  as  charter  mem- 
bers. 

The  Xative  Daughters  of  Junction 
Cit}'  have  effected  a  preliminary  organi- 
zation, and  will  be  ready  to  begin  per- 
manent w(3rk  as  soon  as  tlie  grand  cabin 
is  heard  from. 


PURPLE  AND  GOLD. 


Matters  relative  to  the  annual  reunion, 
•'u.'  twenty-seventh,  of  the  Oregon  Pio- 
•Hor  Association,  are  progressing  very 
•avorably.  From  the  outlook  it  will  be 
•?>»re  largely  attended  than  any  held  in 
l»rovious  years.  ^lany  pioneers  have 
passed  away  during  the  past  year,  but 
.listance,  time  and  other  circumstances 
.!i<l  not  permit  of  the  greater  number  of 
ilicm  identifying  themselves  with  the  as- 
s<^ciation;  still  when  one  of  them,  no  mat- 
fiT  where  he  lived,  paid  nature^s  debt, 
iliose  surviving  dropped  a  tear  in  remem- 
!  ranee  of  a  hero  or  heroine  who  had 
passed  away. 

All  who  are  not  members  of  the  associ- 
ation are  urged  to  become  so,  as  far  as 
practicable  this  year,  the  fiftieth  since 
the  United  States  assumed  territorial 
jurisdiction  over  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
all  at  that  time  being  embraced  \\4thin  the 
lH)undaries  of  Oregon. 

The  secretary-  of  the  association  re- 
Tfives  inquiries  from  the  Eastern  states 
C'tnceming  the  possible  whereabouts  of 
relatives  who  came  to  Oregon  during 
J  no  early  days  of  its  settlement,  and 
through  the  records  he  is  enabled  to  give 
•he  information  desired.  Often,  how- 
ever, all  effort  is  fruitless,  owing  to  the 
I'lrge  number  who  have  never  enrolled 
'heniselves  as  members. 

The  general  committee  on  arrange- 
ments for  the  grand  cabin  has  just  com- 
i  Kted  arrangements  with  the  Southern 
I'acihc  Company  for  the  following 
T'lund-trip  rates  over  the  company's  lines 
'■'r  June  13,  14  and  15.  returning  fmm 
•  ^'•rtland  on  any  regular  train  on  or  be- 
'•■re  the  morning  or  evening  of  the  17th: 

M>  «iior4*   $429.00  Woinlburn   $  57-^^ 

^^hland   443..^o  Corvalhs    '55  -^' 

'"■.Hit's  Pass...  415.80  Iiukpcndc-nrr  .  IJI.^X) 
5<'»>cl)ur}r    j77.joMcMinn\ ilk*    .  80.00 


Eugene*    172.20]  Dallas*    100.80 

Junction  City*.  i54.oojSheridan    91,20 

Oakland   253.60' Newberg    41.60 

Albany*    i28.oolDundee    44.80 

Brownsville   i53.6oiHillsboro*    .3.3.60 

West  Stayton..  i05.6o;Lafayette    54-40 

Silverton*    73. 6oJTurner    96.00 

Salem*    84.80!  Aurora*    44.80^ 

Gervais    62.401 

These  rates  are  for  carloads  of  sixty 
people.  Any  point  named  herein  can 
obtain  a  car  by  raising  the  sum  desig- 
nated and  placing  such  amount  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  agent  of  the 
railroad  company.  The  car  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  company  at  such  time  as 
desired  on  the  dates  named.  It  will  be 
necessar)',  of  course,  for  some  one  at  the 
respective  points  at  once  to  take  hold  of 
this  matter,  and  make  arrangements  as 
speedily  as  possible,  as  the  railroad  com- 
pany will  have  to  arrange  for  coaches 
and  print  a  special  ticket  for  this  excur- 
sion, and  must  have  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  do  these  things. 

Cabins  are  located  at  all  points  indi- 
cated by  a  star,  and  Native  Sons  are 
expected  at  these  points  to  take 
charge  of  this  matter  and  fill  the 
cars  as  nearly  as  possible  with  Pio- 
neers, Native  Sons  and  Daughters. 
At  other  points,  where  no  cabins  are  lo- 
cated any  Pioneer,  Native  Son  or  Daugh- 
ter can  take  this  matter  up;  but,  of 
course,  are  expected  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  bring  only  the  class  of  people  above 
named.  These  rates  are  certainly  suffi- 
ciently low  to  permit  all  Pioneers,  Native 
Sons  and  Daughters,  and  especially  all 
members  of  subordinate  cabins  through- 
nut  the  Slate  to  attend  the  grand  cabin 
exercises  at  Portland,  Or.,  on  the  13th 
and  14th.  the  grand  encampment  of  the 
Indian^  War  \"eterans  on  the  14th,  and 
the  Pioneers',  Native  Sons'  and  Daugh- 
ters' reunion  on  the  15th. 
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The  grand  cabin  at  its  first  annual  ses- 
sion, will  convene  at  Elks'  hall,  at  ii 
o'clock  Tuesday,  June  13,  and  will  be 
composed  of  the  present  grand  officers 
and  delegates  of  cabins  throughout  the 
state.  Under  the  constitution  all  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  in  subordinate 
cabins  are  pennitted  to  visit  as  guests  the 
grand  cabin  during  its  session.  The 
business  of  the  grand  cabin  will  continue 
over  the  13th,  the  evening  of  the  13th 
and  the  14th,  until  6  P.  M.  On  the 
evening  of  the  14th  an  entertainment 
will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
grand  cabin  at  the  Marquam  Grand  the- 
ater, public  to  Pioneers,  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters,  and  attending  delegates  upon 
the  grand  cabin.  Native  talent  only  will 
be  used  at  this  entertainment.  Hon.  T. 
T.  Geer,a  charter  member  of  Abernethy's 
Cabin,  and  the  first  Native  Son  governor 
of  Oregon,  will  deliver  a  short  address  on 
that  occasion. 

After  the  entertainment  a  banquet  will 
be  served  at  Brandes'  restaurant  to  the 
grand  officers  and  delegates  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  grand  cabin  and  invited 
guests.  The  morning  of  the  15th,  Pio- 
neers' day,  will  be  heralded  by  strains  of 
music  and  the  assembling  of  Native  Sons 
and  Daughters  at  the  Tabernacle  build- 
ing, corner  Twelfth  and  Morrison  streets, 
which  will  be  decorated  with  evergreens, 
flowers  and  colors  of  the  order.  At  this 
place,  during  the  morning-  of  the  15th, 
the  Native  Daughters  will  serve  refresh- 
ments and  coffee  for  the  Pioneers,  and  the 
First  Regiment  band  will  furnish  aconcert 
from  9  until  12.  This  is  to  be  the  home 
and  general  rendezvous  of  Pioneers,  In- 
dian War  Veterans,  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters  until  they  march  to  the  Ar- 
mory, where  the  programme  of  the  State 
Pioneer  Association  will  be  rendered. 
The  Native  S<^ns  will  form  a  guard  of 
honor  to  the  Pioneers  in  their  march  to 
the  Armory,  and  will  turn  out  in  full 


force  in  a  grand  parade,  under  the  charge 
of  John.  W,  Minto,  grand  marshal  of  the 
grand  cabin,  assisted  by  the  marshals  of 
the  subordinate  cabins  throughout  the 
state  as  aids.  Nothing  will  be  left  un- 
done by  either  the  Native  Sons  or 
Daughters  to  give  our  statebuilders,  the 
fast-passing  pioneer,  a  cordial  and  earn- 
est reception  on  this  Pioneer  day  in-  the 
year  that  marks  the  semi-centennial  his- 
torv  of  Oregon. 

June  14th  will  be  the  date  of  meeting 
of  the  grand  encampment,  Indian  War 
V eterans,  and  as  the  meeting  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  veter- 
ans all  of  them  that  can  possibly  attend 
should  do  so.  This  will  be  the  fifty- 
third  anniversary  of  the  first  Indian  war 
in  Oregon.  The  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  veterans  of  Portland  will  furnish  a 
fine  dinner  for  all  connected  with  the  so- 
ciety on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th.  The 
session  of  the  encampment  wall  be  held  in 
G.  A.  R.  hall,  likewise  the  dinner  given. 
Those  who  are  entitled  thereto  and  who 
have  not  yet  made  application  to  Grand 
Commander  T.  A,  Wood  for  a  copy  of 
the  history  of  the  Indian  wars  of  the 
state,  which  was  recently  published  by 
the  state,  should  do  so  at  once  or  secure 
the  same  while  attending  the  grand  en- 
campment. It  is  claimed  that  there  arc 
inaccuracies  in  the  volume  published  and 
all  desire  correctness;  if  veterans  will 
send  in  their  stories  of  the  wars,  then  and 
then  only  will  the  full  resume  of  what 
occurred  be  known  and  claimed  errors 
rectified.  Another  volume  will  be 
printed  givingother  data  and  pages  point- 
ing out  difi^erences  of  opinions  in  rela- 
tion to  the^e  wars.  Rcnimiber  tlie  ver- 
erans  all,  you  are  getting  older  day  by 
day,  and  if  you  don't  forward  your  manu- 
script soon  it  will  not  be  long  before  it 
is  t^o  late  to  do  so  and  valuable  contri- 
butions to  history  will  be  lost.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  following: 
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Among  the  more  than  \v^orthy  acts 
pcrfonned  lately  can  be  mentioned  the 
^'itt  of  a  piece  of  property,  valued  at 
alnnit  $20,000,  to  the  Homeopathic  ^led- 
ical  Society  for  hospital  purposes,  and 
the  -presentation  to  the  Thompson  public 
school  of  a  piano  and  a  library  of  some 
^^40  volumes,  together  "with  suitable  cases 
\'  T  them.  Both  of  these  gifts  were  from 
pioneers;  the  former  was  the  generous 
ofTering  of  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett  and  the 
latter  came  from  Hon.  D.  P.  Thompson, 
for  whom  the  school  was  named. 

The  Native  Son  is  in  receipt  of 
sketches  from  several  of  the  native-born 
boys  of  Oregon.  A  set  illustrating  some 
c-t  the  early  incidents  of  Homer  Daven- 
port's life,  will  be  found  in  the  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  him  in  this  number.  They 
are  the  work  of  Sammy  Gellert.  Some 
of  his  sketches  Homer  has  seen,  and  has 
advised  Sammy's  parents  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
that  he  will  make  a  name  for  himself. 
We  also  have  some  sketches  drawn  by 
I-Ved  Cooper,  of  Mc^Iinnville,  which 
show  great  talent  in  the  caricature  line, 
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almost  every  stroke  of  his  pen  .  fairly 
bristling  with  a  story  without  words. 
We  endeavored  to  have  them  reproduced 
for  our  magazine,  but  could  not  do  so  be- 
cause the  lines  were  drawn  so  fine  that 
they  would  not  stand  a  reduction  and 
show  half  of  them.  Both  of  these  boys 
will  be  heard  from  in  the  future,  for  they^ 
are  bom  artists. 

Hon.  L.  F.  Grover  sailed  from  Phila- 
delphia late  in  December,  1850,  on  a  ves- 
sel commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  A. 
Bray,  of  Newburyport,  iVfass.  The  ves- 
sel w^s  owned  in  Newburyport,  but  was 
chartered  to  carry  a  load  of  goods  from 
Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco.  During 
the  voyage  the  captain  showed  to  Mr. 
Grover  a  British  sailing  chart  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  supposed  to  have  been  pub- 
lished about  1790,  on  the  margin  of 
which  was  printed,  opposite  the  Oregon 
of  later  years,  substantially  the  following 
words:  "This  coast  is  called  Origan, 
from  the  Origanum,  which  is  found  in 
the  interior."  If  a  copy  of  this  chart 
could  be  found  it  is  not  improbable  a 
flood  of  light  would  be  let  in  on  the  dim 
history  of  the  name. 
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Among  the  ver\'  many  kind  notices  we 
have  received  from  the  press,  not  only  of 
Oregon,  but  elsewhere,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing from  The  Lantern  of  May  5, 
It  does  full  justice  to  the  pioneer, 
to  what  should  be  done  in  way  of  en- 
deavor along  the  line  of  the  history  of 
the  state,  and  to  our  aim  to  accomplish 
the  much-needed  end  desired: 

"The  Native  Son,  a  magazine  devoted  to 
intercbts  of  the  native  sons  and  daughters 
iA  Oregon,  and  the  sturdy  pioneers,  who. 
''•"l>«>re  and  weary,  wended  tlieir  ways  beyond 
'ihf  States,'  and  builded  an  empire  'in  th.e  in- 
ninnerahle  woods,'  which  Bryant  peopled  with 
'he  dead  alone,  whose  efforts  made  it  possible 


tervened  between  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
and  those  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  maps  oi  our 
country,  now  lies  before  us.  The  magazine 
is  typographically  and  artistically  perfect,  and 
its  pages  are  replete  with  articles  of  heretofore 
unwritten  local  history  and  Indian  legends 
from  the  pens  of  many  noted  native  writers, 
and  embellished  with  the  counterfeits  of  the 
countenances  of  many  of  the  state's  noted 
public  men.  It  is  full  time  that  steps  should 
be  t-iken  by  lim.^.'  brjm  aiid  raided  in  our  noble 
state  to  organize,  ;is  they  are  now  doing,  into 
bands  of  sociality  and  fraternity.  It  is  full 
time  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  expunge 
from  the  records  the  foul  aspersions  which 
liave^  been  cast  upon  the  noble  men  and 
women  who.  almost  leaving  hope  behind,  car- 
ried the  banner  of  civilization,  liberty  and 
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ing  the  savages  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  driv- 
ing the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests  before  them, 
to  make  way  for  the  cabin  of  the  husbandman, 
that  he  should  *tickle  the  soil  until  it  laughed 
a  crop.'  The  hair  of  those  who  were  to  the 
cabin  born,  and  the  first  epoch  in  whose  lives 
was  marked  by  the  time  in  which  they  grew 
'big  enough  to  pull  the  latch  string,'  is  already 
frosted  by  implacable  Time,  while  their  fath- 
ers and  mothers,  who  have  not  already  solved 
the  great  problem  of  the  hereafter,  are  stooped 
by  the  same  relentness  agency  to  the  height 
of  the  latch,  and  are  pulling  on  the  string  for 
entrance  into  the  great  eternity.  It  is  full 
time  that  the  epitaph  of  the  pioneers  should 
be  written;  and  the  history  which  they  have 
made  should  be  justly  recorded.  Those  who 
acted  have  passed  away;  but  those  who  saw 
and  knew,  and  who  in  the  circle  of  each 
year's  growth  bear  a  remembrance  of  some 
hardship  endured  or  act  of  heroism  and  brav- 
ery enacted  by  their  sturdy  parents,  should 
stand  up  manfully  and  speak.  Such  appears 
to  be  their  purpose,  and  the  magazine  be- 
fore us  is  their  selected  organ.  May  its  wordly 
success  be  measured  by  its  efforts  to  search 
out  the  truth  and  record  it."' 

We  are  also  in  receipt,  among  others, 
of  the  following: 

New  Whatcom,  Wash..  May  17.— Native  Son 
Publishing  Company:  I  am  delighted  with  the 

The  half-tone  portraits  we  publish  will 
not  all  be  as  perfect  portraits  as  we  should 
like,  but  this  cannot  be  helped,  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  quality  of  material  we 
secure  to  work  from.  A  good,  clear-cut 
photo  of  a  first-class  subject  will  pro- 
duce a  good  half-tone,  but  a  photo  not 
well  taken,  or  taken  from  a  crayon,  paint- 
ing, or  enlarged  from  a  small  photo  will 
not  be  any  better  than  the  original. 

The  grand  cabin  adopted  as  a  unif(irm 
a  beaver  hat.  sha])ed  like  the  military 
hats  usually  worn  for  parade  purposes. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  will  secure  them,  so 
that  those  in  line  of  march  or  in  Portland 
on  the  13th.  T4th  and  I5tli  will  have  a  dis- 
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new  magazine,  and  I  sincerely  regret  that  1 
was  unable  to  send  you  a  contribution  to  yo;;- 
first  number.  I  shall  do  so  as  soon  as  po^ 
sible,  and  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  all  I  can. 

When  it  comes  to  the  erection  of  a  honi. 
for  the  society,  I  hope  most  earnestly  th;;t 
it  may  be  a  Grand  Cabin  in  reality — as  graii.i 
as  you  please,  but  built  of  logs  and  tini^lK-ii 
in  native  woods,  with  big  fireplaces  and  lu? 
toric  "cranes"  and  shovels  and  tongs  an<l 
"grub  boxes,"  etc.  It  could  be  made  large, 
beautiful  and  picturesque,  and  stand  forever, 
in  memory  of  those  who  are  proud  to  have 
been  born  in  a  log  cabin — as  I  am.  Yours 
sincerely,  ELLA  HIGGINSOX. 

Klamath  Agency,  Or.,  May  19.— Native  Son 
Publishing  Company:  Thanks  are  due  some 
friend  for  the  initial  number  of  the  Oregon 
Native  Son,  a  publication  which  promises  to 
supply  a  long-realized  want.  The  preserva- 
tion of  true  historical  data  in  regard  to  early 
times  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  is  well  worthy 
the  earnest  eflorts  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  noble  men  and  women  who  planted 
American  settlements,  under  circumstances  of 
trial  and  danger,  many  of  which  have  never 
been  adequately  told.  The  society  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  Oregon  and  its  organ  have 
my  heartfelt  wishes  for  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess.   Very  truly  yours, 

O.  C.  APPLEGATE. 

by  all.  These  hats  cost  but  very  little. 
They  are  on  sale  at  Will  WolPs,  208  Mor- 
rison street,  and  will  be  at  the  cabin  and 
grand  cabin.  All  wanting  them  should 
purchase  at  once,  so  as  to  insure  a  cor- 
rect fit.   First  come,  first  ser\-ed. 

Daniel  H.  Lownsdale  was  the  pioneer 
tanner  of  the  state.  One  of  his  sales  wa^ 
to  F.  W.  Pettygrove,  to  whom  he  traded 
leather  valued  at  about  S5.000  for  the 
present  site  of  the  city  of  Portland. 
* 

Ex-Vice-Prcsidcnt  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks was  an  applicant  for  the  position 
of  X;nited  States  district  judge  of  Ore- 
gon, at  the  time  the  late  Judge  Deady 
was  aoDointcd  to  the  office. 
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MRS.  MARY  RICHARDSON  WALKER. 

Mrs.  Walker  was  born  at  Baldwin,  Me., 
April  I,  1811.  Her  parents,  Joseph  and  Char- 
lotte (Thompson)  Richardson,  came  of  old 
American  families,  and  for  several  generations 
were  prominent  membefs  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  The  Thompsons  were  orig- 
inally of  Scotch  descent,  the  ancestry  being 
traceable  back  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years.  Count  Rumford  was  of  this  family 
stock.  Judge  D.  P.  Thompson,  the  author  of 
"The  Green  Moun;iain  Boys,"  "Lock  Aras- 
den"  and  "May  Martin,"  was  a  second  cousin 
of  Mrs.  Walker's.  Both  her  grandfathers  were 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  Daniel  Thompson 
falling  in  the  secondjiay's  skirmish  at  Lexing- 
ton. Miss  Richardson's  parents  both  had  a 
good  education.  Her  mother  was  of  an  in- 
tensely religious  nature.  Her  father  was  a  man 
of  sterling  worth,  and  had  an  original  and  prac- 
tical turn  of  miiid,  which  the  daughter  in- 
herited. 

There  were  eleven  children  in  her  father's 
family,  but  the  eldest  child  died  when  Mary 
was  about  three  months  old,  leaving  her  the 
oldest  of  the  remaining  children.  She  re- 
ceived a  good  education  at  the  Maine  Wes- 
leyan  seminary,  at  Reedfield.  Me.,  which  she 
finished  when  about  20  years  of  age,  after 
which  she  taught  school  until  about  the  time 
of  her  marriage.  She  joined  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  about  20,  and  six  years  after- 
wards ofTered  herself  to  the  x\merican  board  as 
a  missionary  and  was  accepted.  At  first  she 
was  to  go  as  a  single  lady  missionary  to  Siam. 
but  before  it  was  time  to  leave,  she  became 
acquainted  v.ith  Elkanah  Walker,  a  then  re- 
cent graduate  from  the  Bangor  theological 
seminary,  Avhom  she  married  March  5,  1838. 
Previous  to  this  marriage  it  was  the  intention 
'^f  the  board  to  send  them  to  the  Zulus  of 
South  Africa,  but  a  war  in  that  country  be- 
tween two  Zulu  chiefs  delayed  their  departure. 
In  the  meantime,  in  the  latter  part  of  1837. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gray  came  with  a  message  from 
Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Spald- 
ing, who  had  come  out  to  Oregon  as  mission- 
aricc,  the  year  previous,  for  nv^re  llelpe^^. 
They  rcarlily  responded  to  this  call,  and  start- 
e'!  the  day  after  their  marriage,  on  a  bridal 
'->ur  that  did  not  end  until  they  reached  Dr. 
^^'hit^n.^n's  station.  August  29.  1838.  having 
travr!<  d  about  3,500  miles.    The  journey  from 
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the  Missouri  river  over  a  trackless  wilder- 
her  the  courage  to  face  unknown  dangers, 
hardships  and  trials  incident  to  a  trip  to  Ore- 
ness  was  made  on  horseback,  or,  rather,  for 
Mrs.  Walker,  on  muleback,  for  the  Indians 
stole  her  pony  soon  after  leaving  the  above 
river.  The  winter  of  1838-39  was  spent  at  Dr. 
Whitman's,  where  Cyrus  H.  was  born,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1S38.  Here  they  learned  to  know  how 
horse  meat  tasted. 

March  5,  1839,  just  one  year  from  her  mar- 
riage, they  left  Dr.  Whitman's  and  went  150 
miles  further  north,  to  Tshimakain.  where  the 
mission  among  the  Spokanes  was  located. 
Here  one  daughter  and  four  sons  were  born. 
This  was  her  home  until  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
when  that  mission  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  Whitman  massacre  the  November  pre- 
vious. Nearly  two  years  were  spent  in  Ore- 
gon City,  or  until  the  fall  of  1S49,  when  the 
family  removed  to  Forest  Grove,  which  was 
her  home  until  her  death. 

The  summer  of  1871  she  accompanied  hef 
husband  on  a  visit  to  their  New  England 
homes,  after  an  absence  of  33  years.  She  was 
left  a  widow^  by  the  death  of  her  husband, 
November  21,  1877.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  succeeding  years  her  affairs  were 
looked  after  by  her  youngest  born,  Samuel 
T.  In  later  years  of  her  life  her  mind  was 
sadly  clouded,  requiring  patient  and  even 
heroic  watchfulness,  that  was  faithfully  ren- 
dered by  her  sons,  Samuel  T.  and  Levi  C,  she 
dying  at  the  home  of  the  latter.  She  was 
widely  known  as  "Grandma  Walker,"  and 
when  her  death  took  place,  December  5,  1897. 
the  sad  news  was  swiftly  heralded  all  over 
the  North  Pacific  coast.  She  was  laid  to  re>t 
beside  her  husband  and  two  sons,  who  had 
preceded  her,  on  the  59th  birthday  of  her  eld- 
est born.  The  funeral  discourse  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  Myron  Eells.  in  compliance  with  her 
request,  made  some  time  previous  to  her 
death.  She  was  the  last  to  die  of  the  mission- 
aries sent  out  by  the  American  board,  the 
longest  on  the  coast,  and  the  oldest  \\lien 
called  from  earth. 

MRS.  MYRA  FAIRBANK  EELLS. 

Mrs.  EelN  was  the  (L-ur^Iiter  <>i  Joshua  and 
Sally  Fairbaiik.  and  wa*;  born  at  Holden. 
^rass..  May  26.  1805.  At  the  early  age  of  J3 
<;he  made   a  ])roi'e>^^ioii   of  religion,   and  all 
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heD  future  was  guided  by  such  act,  giving 
gon  in  its  wild  and  savage  state  in  1838.  She 
became  acquainted  with  her  future  husband. 
Rev.  Gushing  Eells,  while  he  was  teaching 
school  in  her  native  town,  and  on  March  5, 
1838,  they  were  united  in  marriage.    On  the 
next  day  they  started  for  Oregon,  where  Dr. 
Eells  had  engaged  to  go  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians,   ^nly  two  women — Mrs. 
Whitman  and  Mrp.  Spalding — had  ever  made 
the  trip  before,  in  1836,  and  in  the  company 
of  which  they  were  a  part,  was  Rev.  E.- Walker 
and  wife,  Rev.  A.  B.  Smith  and  wife,  Wm.  H. 
Gray  and  wife,  and  Mr.  C.  Rogers.   The  most 
of  the  trip  from  the  ^vlissouri  rirer  was  made 
on  horseback.   *fhey  arrived  at  Waiilatpu  in 
August,  1838,  and  there  spent  the  winter  with 
Dr.  Whitman.   Li  the  spring  of  1839  they,  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Walker  and  wife,  who  w^ere  their  asso- 
ciates until  1848,^-went  to  their  mission  station, 
Tshimakin,  among  the  Spokane  Indians.  Up- 
on the  massacre  of  Dr.  Whitman,  they  moved 
to  the  Willamette  valley.    They  both  taught 
school  for  a  short  time  at  Abiqua,  and  in 
1849  removed  to  Forest  Grove,  where  they 
had  accepted  a  request  to  teach  in  what  was 
the  beginning  of  the  now  well-known  Tuala- 
tin Academy  and  Pacific  university.    In  1851 
they  removd  to  Hillsboro,  and   in    1862  to 
Walla  Walla.    Here  the  plans  were  laid  for  the 
building  up  of  Whitman  college,  in  memory 
of  his  co-laborers.    In  1872  they  removed  to 
Skokomish,  on  Puget  sound,  and  there,  on 
August  9,  1878,  she  passed  away,  at  the  age 
of  73  years,  leaving  behind  to  mourn  her 
loss,  her  husband  and  two  sons,  Edwin  and 
Myron,  and   friends  in  all  sections   of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  who  recognized  in  her  a 
true  Christian  woman,  a  firm  friend  and  a 
lovable  companion  and  neighbor. 

MRS.  MARY  AUGUSTA  GRAY, 

This  pioneer  mother  wa?  born  January  i, 
1810,  her  maiden  name  being  Mary  Augusta 
Dix.  During  her  early  life  she  received  an 
education  which,  togthcr  with  her  appearance 
and  manners,  fitted  her  for  the  most  polite 
society.  In  addition  to  these  accomplish- 
ments, she  was  a  humble  and  consecrated 
Christian,  at  all  times  endeavoring  to  spread 
sunshine  among  those  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact,  and  had  a  word  of  cheer  and  hope 
for  those  in  trouble.  In  183S  her  hand  was 
given  in  marriage  to  William  H.  Gray,  who 
came  across  the  plains  in  1836  with  Dr.  Wlr.t- 


man,  and  who  had  returned  to  the  East  for 
reinforcements  for  the  mission,  which  had 
been  established  in  Oregon  by  the  doctor  and 
his  associates.  The  marriage  took  place  at 
Champlain,N.Y.,on  March  5,  1838,  and  almost 
im.mediately  they  set  out  for  the  scene  of  their 
labors,  a  labor  for  the  Master  among  the 
Indians,  a  work  which  entailed  a  long  and 
weary  six  months  of  travel  across  the  plains, 
one  of  self-denial,  banishment  from  home,  its 
comforts,  associations  and  benefits;  an  under- 
taking that  required  fortitude  and  bravery  to 
accomplish.  The  party  arrived  at  Waiilatpu 
September  i,  1838.  After  a  short  sojourn 
there  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  the 
Lapwai  mission.  Here  Mrs.  Gray  entered 
heartily  into  the  work  of  teaching  the  Indian 
women  and  children.  Of  the  latter  there  was 
from  50  to  100,  whom  she  taught  under  a 
pine  tre(j  during  the  fall,  and  until  a  log 
schoolhouse  was  built.  This  is  described  as 
"a  puncheon-seated,  earth-floored  building," 
and  here  she  taught  her  pupils  until  March, 
1839. 

In  the  fall  of  1839  she  left  for  the  Whitman 
station  with  her  husband  and  infant  son  in  a 
Chinook  canoe,  paddled  and  steered  by  two 
Nez  Perces  Indians.  They  remained  there. 
^Irs.  Gray  assisting  Mrs.  Whitman  in  teaching 
until  1842,  when  they  came  to  the  Willamette 
valley.  Later  they  removed  to  Clatsop  plains, 
where  they  resided  for  several  years,  and 
finally  settled  in  Astoria.  Wherever  they 
went  they  strove  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  exerted  a  decided  influence  in 
the  cause  of  education,  temperance  and  benev- 
olence. In  1846  they  assisted  in  forming  the 
first  Presbyterian  church  in  Oregon,  with 
Rev.  Lewis  Thompson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Condit,  at  Clastop  Plains.  (Clatsop  church 
organized  September  19,  1846.) 

Judge  J.  II.  D.  Gray,  of  Astoria;  Carolitie 
A.  (Mrs.  Jacob  Kamm),  of  Portland;  Mary  S. 
(Mrs.  Frank  Tarbell),  of  Tacoma;  Sarah  F. 
(Mrs.  William  Aberncthy).  of  Dora,  Coos 
county.  Or.;  Captain  William  P.  Gray.  Cap- 
tain Albert  W.  Gray  and  Captain  James  T. 
Gray,  of  Portland,  are  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gray,  a  family  which  occupies  leading 
and  respectable  positions  wherever  they  are 
known. 

In  FS70.  after  an  absence  of  32  ycar<,  Mrs. 
CjTv.y,  accompanied  by  hcv  Im^hand.  returned 
to  New  York  for  a  visit,  going  by  steamer 
to  S-m  Fr.-incisco,  and  thence  by  rail  to  New 
York.     One  can  imagine  their  sensation  as 
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they  were  rapidly  whirled  over  the  ground 
which  they  had  crossed  so  many  years  before 
so  slowly  and  laboriously. 

On  the  8th  of  December.  1881,  Mrs.  Gray 
died  at  her  home  on  the  Klaskanine  farm, 
aged  71  years  11  months  and  7  days. 

Her  husband  survived  her  until  November 
14,  1889,  when  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  to 
reopen  them  and  stand  beside  the  faithful  wife 
and  mother  who  had  .gone  before,  and  receive 
from  the  Master  thot  crown  of  righteousness 
which  is  bestowed  upon  all  true  Christians. 

CAPT.  ORRIN  KELLOGG. 

Captain  Orrin  »Kellogg  was  born  at  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  in  1790.  His  ancestors  were  of 
Revolutionary  stock.  *  In  181 1  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Margaret  Miller,  who  died  at  Milwau- 
Icie,  Or.,  August  22.  1858.  .  The  fruits  of  the 
union  were  12  (!hildren,  of  whom'  four  are 
living,  as  follows:  Captain  Joseph.  Elijah 
and  Jason,  in  Portland,  and  Edward,  near 
Medford,  Or.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Canada; 
and.  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  breaking  out,  he,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, was  not  allowed  to  return  until  after 
hostilities  had  ceased.  While  thus  detained, 
the  eldest  of  his  children.  Joseph,  was  born. 
By  action  of  congress,  this  child,  in  common 
vjjith  others  in  like  circumstances,  w-as  still 
regarded  as  a  native  citizen  of  our  nation. 
After  the  v,'ar  he  moved  back  and  settled 
near  where  Lockport,  N.  Y..  now  stands,  but 
soon  moved  further  west  to  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  made  a  liome  on  the  Maume  river.  In 
184"  he  made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  Oregon, 
and  removed  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  make 
ready  for  the  trip.  By  IMay,  1848.  all  was 
ready  and  the  journey  began.  After  reach- 
ing some  distance  on  the  plains,  he  met  Joe 
^^eck.  who  was  on  his  way  East,  and  from 
him  learned  of  the  Whitman  massacre  and  of 
the  Cnyuse  war.  This  intelligence  somewhat 
«obered  him,  and  would  have  been  the  means 
of  turning  bnck  many  men.  but,  nothing 
dnunted  by  it.  he  continued  his  journey,  pre- 
r>Tlne.  if  nerossnrv.  to  finht  his  way  to  hi? 
de<;tined  home.  Fortunately,  however,  he 
reached  Oregon  without  molestation.  One  of 
tlie  pioneers  in  the  train  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  was  B.  P.  Cornwall,  since  known  as 
fine  of  the  wcaltliy  men  of  California.  To  him 
had  been  intrusted  by  the  Masonic  grand  lod-e 
of  Missouri,  a  ciiarter  for  a  .^subordinate  Iodide 
to  be  established  in  Oregon.  On  his  arrival  at 
Port  Hall,  he  concluded  to  give  up  coming 


to  Oregon  and  go  to  California  instead.  He 
therefore  placed  the  document  in  the  keeping 
of  Mr.  Kellogg  and  his  son  Joseph,  who 
brought  it  through  and  established  Multnomah 
lodge,  No.  I,  the  first  Masonic  lodge  in  Ore- 
gon; in  fact,  the  first  lodge  of  any  kind  in- 
stituted on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  fact  makes 
notable  the  year  1848,  and  also  the  Kellogg 
family.  Soon  after  reaching  Oregon  City,  Mr. 
Kellogg  took  up  a  donation  claim,  located 
between  that  place  and  Milwaukie,  and,  al- 
though advanced  in  life,  set  about  with  great 
vigor  to  build  up  a  new  home,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  had  one  of  the  best  farms  and 
homes  in  the  territory.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  begin  fruit  culture  on  a  large  scale, 
and  built  and  operated  one  of  the  first  tanner- 
ies established.  Captain  Kellogg  was  a  man 
of  great  liberality,  never  stinting  his  hospital- 
ity to  travelers  and  strangers,  and  as  for  his 
friends,  they  always  found  the  latch  string  on 
the  outside  o'f  his  door,  indicative  of  hearty 
welcome.  He  gave  attention  to  navigation 
on  the  lower  Willamette  and  Columbia,  being 
the  first  of  the  remarkable  family  of  river 
captains  bearing  his  name.  Upon  the  open- 
ing of  Yaquina  bay  to  commerce  and 
navigation  by  his  son.  Dr.  George  Kellogg, 
he  accompanied  the  expedition  and  contributed 
very  largely  to  its  success.  He  died  in  Port- 
land. February  14,  1873.  All  in  ail,  Captain 
Orrin  Kellogg  was  a  man  of  robust  character 
and  sterling  worth,  one  of  that  class  of  men 
whose  energy,  fairness  and  goodness  are  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  formation  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  make  it  pleasureable  to  live  in 
after  the  ball  has  began  to  roll. 

CAPT.  JOSEPH  KELLOGG. 

Captain  Joseph  Kellogg  was  born  June  24, 
1812,  in  Canada,  though  by  action  of  congress 
he  is  declared  to  be  American  born.  The  cir- 
cumstances will  be  found  in  the  biographical 
sketch  of  his  father,  Captain  Orrin  Kellogg, 
in  this  number.  The  most  of  his  life  up  to 
1847  was  passed  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  leading 
the  life  of  a  farmer.  In  1844  he  met  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Estella  A.  Bushnell,  a  young  lady 
of  noble  character,  who  was  born  February  22, 
1818,  at  Litchfield,  N.  Y..  and  who 
moved  to  Ohio  in  1820.  Mrs.  Kellogg  still 
survives  to  bless  his  home.  In  1847  he  caught 
the  western  fever,  and  made  one  of  the  party 
.of  which  his  father's  family  were  members, 
to  rendezvous  at  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  expecting 
to  begin  their  journey  in  the  spring  follow- 
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ing.  In  May,  1848,  the  march  was  begun, 
and  after  an  "uneventful  trip,  though  trouble 
with  the  Indians,  who  were  reported  to  be 
on  the  war  path,  was  looked  for,  they  arrived 
at  Oregon  City  in  the  following  fall.  He 
took  up  a  land  claim  near  Mihvankie,  and 
at  once  began  that  career  of  activity  which 
has  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  .business 
men  of  the  state. 

With  Lot  Whitcomb  and  William  Torrence 
he  platted  the  town^of  Milwaukie  and  built  a 
sawmill.  He  also  built  for  the  firm  a  schoon- 
er, which  was  loaded  with  produce  from  the 
adjacent  farms  and  taken  to  California,  where 
they  sold  both  schooner  and  cargo.  In  the 
spring  of  1850  the>j  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  large  steamer  built  in  Oregon, 
and  known  as  the  Lot  Whitcomb,  which  was 
launched  on  Chri.scmas  day,  with  great  fes- 
tivities and  rejoicing.-  In  the  midst  of  the 
exercises,  however,  a  cannon  exploded  and 
killed  Captain  Morse,  master  of  a  ship  lying 
at  Milwaukie.  The  business  of  the  firm  pros- 
pered, a  flouring  mill  was  built  and  two  brigs 
were  kept  busy  carrying  lumber  to  Sacramen- 
to, where  it  was  sold  at  $200  per  1000.  W^ith- 
drawing  from  the  firm  of  Whitcomb,  Kellogg 
&  Torrence,  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Bradbury  &  Eddy,  with  whom  he  put  up  the 
Standard  flour  mills,  for  many  years  the  most 
extensive  in  Oregon.  About  1857  lie  became 
interested  in  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland.  He 
was  also  interested  in  the  construction  of  the 
old  Macadam  road  from  Portland  to  the  White 
House,  the  first  of  its  kind  built  in  the 
Northwest,  and  still  the  best  road  out  of  Port- 
land. About  1864  he  united  his  efforts  with 
those  of  the  People's  Transportation  Com- 
pany, and  superintended  the  construction  by 
that  corporation,  of  the  basin  above  the  falls 
of  the  Willamette,  which  stands  today  as  a 
monument  to  his  engineering  skill.  Captain 
Kellogg  began  with  Captain  Pea-e  the  naviga- 
gation  of  the  Tualatin  river,  with  the  little 
steamer  Onward,  and  constructed  the  canal 
from  that  river  to  Sucker  lake,  making  it 
possible  to  bring  freight  to  Ofwego  from  the 
Willamette.  In  connection  with  tliis  enter- 
prise, he  bought  the  ground  and  platted  the 
town  of  Oswego,  then  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Iron  Works  Company,  by  wliich  they 
were  able  to  resume  business.  In  1870  the 
Puojilc's  Transportation  Company  -'>M  out  to 
P.t  n  Holladay.  and  the  Willamette  Trau'^por- 
tation  Company  was  formed,  of  v.'hich  Cap- 


tain Kellogg  was  vice-president  and  a  director. 
He  subsequently  sold  his  interests  in  this  com- 
pany and  formed  the  Joseph  Kellogg  Trans- 
portation Company,  composed  of  himself,  his 
brother  and  his  sons.  Under  his  direction  the 
steamers  Joseph  Kellogg  and  Toledo  were 
built,  and  operate  on  the  Cowlitz  river  route 
to  Toledo,  40  miles  from  the  Columbia  river. 
Although  nearly  four  score  and  ten  years  of 
age,  he  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  and  is  actively 
engaged  in  business  in  this  city. 

MAJOR  THEODORE  J.  ECKERSON. 
MRS«  ELIZABETH  ECKERSON. 

Major  Eckerson  joined  the  United  States 
army  more  than  60  years  ago,  and,  after 
service  in  Florida  in  the  Seminole  Indian  war 
from  1840  to.  1843.  served  in  all  the  battles 
of  the  Mexican  war  except  Buena  Vista.  For 
these  services  he  afterward  received  his  first 
appointment  as  a  commissioned  officer.  His 
second  commission  was  given  him  on  the 
recommendation  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
then  commanding  the  United  States  armies, 
from  his  headquarters  at  City  Point,  Va.,  un- 
der whose  eye  Major  Eckerson's  Mexican  war 
service  had  been  performed,  which  reads  as 
follows,  the  original  now  being  in  the  major's 
possession,  and  highly  treasured  by  him: 

"Headquarters,  Armies  of  the  United  States^ 
City  Point,  Va.,  February  3,  1865. — To  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  I  most  heartily 
approve  the  application  of  Theodore  J.  Ecker- 
son for  the  appointment  of  a.-.>istant  quarter- 
master in  the  regular  army.  He  has  served 
for  more  than  25  years  in  the  army,  and  has 
maintained  a  high  character.  He  is  very 
efficient  and  well  acquainted  with  the  duties 
of  almost  every  department  of  the  service.  I 
know  him  personally,  and  can  vouch  for  what 
I  say  of  him.  He  will  make  an  excellent 
quartermaster  to  have  on  tlie  Pacific  ci>ast. 
where  he  has  been  long  and  favorably  known. 
'■U.  S.  GR.\NT,  Lieutenant-General.'" 

His  third  commission  (that  of  major)  came 
in  due  course  of  promotion. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Eckerson  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  May  8.  i84<). 
after  a  voyage  of  six  months  on  board  the 
United  States  steamship  Mas'^achusctts.  and 
landed  at  Fort  X'ancouvcr  on  tlie  I3tli  <<\  t!:at 
month.  Here  \\c  istaldi.^hed  .and  taught  the 
first  .\mfrican  school  north  of  the  Columhia 
after  the  boundary  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
a  school  for  children  of  the  various  Lulian 
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tribes  having^ previously  been  carried  on  in  the 
ihidson's  Bay  Company's  fort;  and  here,  while 
in  charge  of  the  United  States  ordnance 
depot,  he  furnished,  in  1855,  upon  his  own 
authority,  the  arms,  ammunition  and  accoutre- 
ments to  the. governor  of  Oregon  (Curry)  for 
tiie  Oregon  troops  in  the  then  Indian  war. 
Stranire  to  say,  this  action  of  his  received  no 
notice  in  the  work  recently  printed  under  the 
authority  of  the  legislature,  nor  is  any  refer- 
ence whatever  itlade  to  the  source  whence 
the  troops  procured  their  arms.  This  omis- 
sion is  to  be  corrected  in  a  future  edition, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  considered  proper 
to  subjoin  here  an  extract  from  an  article 
printed  in  the  '"Oregonian"  on  the  subject  in 
18S8.  The  "OregC'iian"  of  June  16,  1888,  thus 
refers  to  the  invaluable  service  rendered  by 
him  to  Oregon  and  Washington  in  the  Indian 
wars  of  1855: 

"Major  Eckerson  did  ejKcellent  service  for 
Oregon  in  her  earl;^days  of  trial  and  danger. 
He  had  charge  of  the  ordnance  depot  at  Van- 
couver during  the  period  of  the  greatest  In- 
dian troubles,  and  took  the  responsibility, 
without  orders  ffbin  Washington,  and  against 
the  remonstrances  of  General  Wool,  to  sup- 
ply arms  and  ammunition  upon  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  governors  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington territory,  for  th^  use  of  the  people. 
In  this  he  rendered  an  invaluable  service  that 
never  will  be  forgotten.  \\'ithout  the  arms  and 
fixed  ammunition,  defense  would  have  been 
extremeh-  difiicult,  and  aggressive  war  upon 
tiie  Indians  impossible.  Tb.e  temper  of  Gen- 
eral Wool  was  such  as  to  make  the  matter 
•jne  of  serious  difficulty  to  Captain  (now- 
Major)  Eckerson,  but  he  took  the  high  posi- 
tion that  there  was  no  need  of  a  depot  of 
arms  her^:  unless  some  use  were  to  be  made 
of  it  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  the 
country." 

The  major  holds  medals  and  diplomas  from 
tliv  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Mexican 
war,  the  Loyal  Legion.  U.  S.;  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Society  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  Indian  wars  of  the  North  Pacific 
coast.  In  tS8S  he  wac  elected  an  honorary 
inetnber  of  Multnomah  camp.  No.  2.  Indian 
^^'ar  \'cteran?.  and,  at  the  meeting  of  said 
c-Aiv.])  in  1898.  was  unanimously  elected  as  first 
li'^uicnant.  Himself  and  wife  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  Hi.>torical  Society. 

Major  Eckerson  was  born  January  22.  1820. 
atwi,  though  now  in  his  80th  year,  retains,  his 
n\«.Mit;d    facilities    to    their   full,   and  moves 


about  like  a  man  of  50.  He  was  united  in 
wedlock  November  2.  1848,  with  Miss  Eliza- 
beth McCabe.  She  was  born  in  Monaglian 
county.  Ireland.  The  writer  of  this,  who 
knows  her  well,  has  found  a  description  suit- 
able to  her  in  an  article  contained  in  a  prom- 
inent Eastern  magazine,  reading  as  follows: 

"The  women  of  the  Celtic  race  have  no  su- 
periors in  point  of  general  comeliness,  purity 
of  life  and  healthy  femininity.  To  integrity  of 
conduct  they  add  a  cheerful  and  sympathetic 
temperament,  which  enables  them  to  surmount 
all  trials  and  to  brighten  the  places  wherein 
they  find  a  home." 

It  may  readily  be  concluded  from  this  that 
as  a  wife,  a  mother  and  a  friend  she  has, 
in  the  50  years  just  past,  well  filled  her  place 
as  a  true  pioneer. 

Four  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  to 
the  major  and  wife.  Of  them,  one  died  at 
Astoria,  two  received  commissions  from  Presi- 
dent Grant  in  the  army,  one  is  an  employe 
in  the  postoffice  department  at  Washington 
city,  and  both  daughters  became  the  wives 
of  army  officers. 

CHARLES  POPE. 

Mr.  Pope  was  born  at  Plymouth,  England, 
August  23.  1807.  In  1818.  while  still  a  youth 
of  12  years,  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
New  York,  where  he  engaged  with  his  father 
in  the  cabinet-makers'  business.  On  Novem- 
ber 21,  1832,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Archer.  Three  sons  and  four  daughters 
were  born  to  them,  the  youngest  of  whom  is 
a  native  daughter,  and  all  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity.  In  1851  he  thought  that  the  Oregon 
country  offered  inducements  which  New- 
York  did  not  afford,  and  he  set  sail  with  his 
family  for  this  coast.  The  vessel  on  which 
he  took  passage  rounding  Cape  Horn,  con- 
sumed 153  days  in  reaching  the  Cohimbia.  As 
they  passed  up  the  Willanicttc.  Portland  was 
yet  so  much  in  its  infancy  that  little  or  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it,  but  the  vessel  went 
onward  to  Oregon  City,  its  cargo  being  con- 
signed in  the  main  to  Abernetliy  &:  Clark,  who 
were  then  running  a  general  merchandise 
store  there.  Not  being  able  to  reach  such 
place  on  account  of  the  shallow  water,  their 
belongings  were  transferred  by  barges,  as  was 
the  ship's  cargo.  There  the  family  was  made 
welcome  by  the  .M)ernetli}'s,  Mrs.  Abernetliy 
being  a  sister  of  ^^r.  Pope,  and  who  had 
come  to  Oregon  with  her  husband  in  1840. 
Mr.  Poj^e  soon  formed  a  partnership  with  a 
Mr.  Ralston,  and  unrler  the  firm  name  of  Pope 
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&  RaUton,  thej'  carried  on  a  general  merchan- 
dise business  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was 
a  leading  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  was  prominent  in  Odd  Fellow- 
ship. After  tlie  dissolution  of  the  firm  of 
Pope  &  Ralston,  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  sons  in  the  hardware  business,  under  the 
name  of  Pope  &  Co.  He  remained  actively 
engaged  in  its  management  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  June  ii.  1871.  Mr.  Pope  was 
also  treasurer  of  CWegon  City.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  until  September  11,  1893,  when  she 
passed  away.  They  were  pioneers  who  were 
revered  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  them, 
Jceeping  open  house  for  their  friends,  and 
-never  turning  the'^'deserving  from  their  door. 
•Of  their  sons,  the  eldest,  Charles  W.,  died 
:a  few  years  since;  vVilliam  H.  is  living  in 
.Portland,  and  Thomas  A.  is  a  resident  of  Ore- 
gon City.  Of  the  daughters,  Mary  S.  (de- 
ceased) became  the  wife  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Lans- 
dale;  Annie  E.  (deceased)  became  the  wife  of 
J.  W.  Laswell;  Eva  beccime  tlie  wife  of  George 
A.  Steel,  and  Georgie  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Mel- 
drum.  ^ 

CAPT.  SETH  POPE. 

A  lineal  descendant  of  ancestors  who  set- 
tled at  Plymouth  and  Sandwdch  soon  after  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  came  in  1620,  was  born  in 
Fairhaven,  Mass.,  October  6,  1803.  His 
father  and  grandfather  both  took  part  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  were  present  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  oldest  brother 
also  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  began  to  follow  the  sea  in  1817. 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion, commanding  ships  in  the  European  and 
South  American  trade.  Later  he  owned  his 
own  vessels,  and,  engaged  in  the  West  India 
trade,  visiting  all  but  three  of  the  inhabited 
islands.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Cali- 
fornia fever,  he  loaded  his  brig,  the  Non- 
pareil, and  sailed  from  New  Bedford.  Janu- 
ary 10,  1850,  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  in 
June.  Disposing  of  most  of  his  cargo,  he 
took  passengers  and  freight  for  the  Columbia 
river,  arriving  at  Astoria  about  October  i ; 
proceeding  up  the  river  to  St.  Helens,  he  sent 
freight  and  passengers  in  small  boats  to  Ore- 
gon City.  He  then  erected  the  first  frame 
house  at  St.  Helens,  from  material  brought 
by  him  around  the  Horn,  and  began  a  gen- 
eral merchandise  business,  kt-eping  his  brig 
in  the  lumber  trade,  in  the  command  of  W. 
F.  Brewer,  whenever  he  rcniainedMshore.  He 
finally  sold  his  vessel  in   1854.  taking  up  a 


claim  near  St.  Helens.  He  was  the  first  post- 
master at  that  place,  and  during  th-e  following 
years  served  as  county  judge  for  a  period  of 
12  years.  His  health  becoming  impaired,  he 
removed  to  Portland  in  1883,  to  be  near  his 
son,  Seth  L.  Pope,  and  died  there  July  23. 
1886,  and  was  buried  in  RivervieW  cemetery. 

Captain  Pope  married  when  a  young  man, 
and  the  union  was  blessed  with  a  family  of 
two  sons— Seth  L.  Pope  and  William  H.  Pope, 
both  of  whom  now  reside  in  Portland;  both 
are  well  known  and  leading  and  honorable 
citizens.  Mrs.  Pope  died  when  the  youngest 
son,  William  H.,  was  about  three  years  of  age. 

WILLIAM  HENWOOD  POPE, 

Mr.  Pope  was  born  in  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
April  II,  1839,  his  parents  being  Seth  and 
Mary  Pope.  When  but  three  years  of  age 
his  mother  died,  and  from  that  time  until  he 
left  for  Oregon,  he  lived  with  his  uncle  and  in 
boarding  schools  in  his  native  town  and  in 
New  Bedford.  His  father  was  a  sea  captain, 
and  came  on  one  of  his  vessels  to  Oregon  in 
1850,  and  through  this  his  sons,  Seth  L.  and 
our  subject,  were  induced  to  come  here.  At 
this  time  the  latter  was  14  years  old. 
The  brothers  left  their  old  home  in  1853,  and 
after  a  long  trip  around  Cape  Horn,  arrived  at 
St.  Helens  in  1854.  After  arriving  there  Mr. 
Pope  secured  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  store, 
which  he  held  until  i860.  In  1855-6,  during 
the  Indian  wars,  a  blockhouse  was  built  there 
for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  in  case  of 
attack,  and  though  he  was  too  young  to  go 
with  those  who  went  to  the  war.  he  watched 
their  homes  and  firesides,  with  others,  while 
they  were  absent,  by  performing  guard  duty. 
In  i860  he  went  to  Olympia.  He  was  there 
employed  in  the  recorder's  oPace  until  1861. 
when  he  received  the  appointment  of  clerk 
and  interpreter  of  the  Tulaiip  Indian  reserva- 
tion; better  wages  being  offered,  he  went  to 
Vancouver  and  then  to  The  Dalles.  In  the 
-pring  of  1863  he  was  appointed  quartermas- 
ter's agent,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
military  supply  station,  located  on  the  Snake 
river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palouse,  all  govern- 
ment supplies  destined  for  points  beyond,  press- 
ing through  his  hands.  He  had  as  a  garrison 
a  non-commissioned  ot'ticer  and  five  privates. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  post  was  aban- 
doni'd.  wl'cn  he  went  to  the  Sound.  He  was 
a^vi.l;lI^t  clerk  in  the  hon-e  nf  rc]iresent:itivcs 
durinu  iho  winter  of  11^^3-64.  He  interested 
hiin^eif  ill  ihe  hotel  business  for  a  short  time 
at  Walla  Walla,  mined  in  the  Coeur  d'.\Ienes 
an<l  in  Montana.    In  1867  he  entered  the  em- 
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•vov  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Idaho  for 
Uven  years.    He  then  went  to  San  Francisco 

■  vA    engaged    in   the    real    estate  business. 

\!tt.r  two  years'  experience,  which  was  very 
>ti, factory,  he  again  started  traveling,  visit- 
^.ig  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Colorado. 
!n  1892  he  returned  to  Oregon,  and  in  1895 
j.c  was  appointed  auditor  of  Multnomah 
.  ounty  by  the  county  court;  this  position  he 
>till  retains,  giving  the  utmost  of  satisfaction 
10  all.    Mr.  Pope  is  unmarried. 

MELVIN  CLARKE  GEORGE,  LL.  D. 

Judge  M.  C.  George  is  the  third  son  of 
Presley  and  Mahala  George,  pioneers  of  1851. 
He  is  a  gentleman^  of  brisk  mental  qualities 
and  great  force,  with  refined,  popular  attain- 
ments, and  an  honorable  reputation  that  ex- 
tends to  every  corner  of  Oregon.    He  was 
born  in  Noble  county,  Ohio,  May  13,  1849, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  two  years  came  across 
the  plains  with  his  parents  to  this  state,  mak- 
ing him  a  pioneer  and**in  feelings  a  native  son, 
as  his  first  recollections  are  of  being  here.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  school 
near  his  father's  home,  near  Lebanon,  at  the 
Santiam  academy  and  at  the  Willamette  uni- 
versity.   He  began  independent  life  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  schools  of  Albany,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  academy  at  Jefferson.  He 
was  for  some  considerable  time  engaged  as  a 
journalist,  but  abandoned  such  pursuit  for  the 
legal  profession,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
m  1875.    He  was  early  brought  into  political 
prominence,  and  was  elected  as  a  republican 
"-tate  senator  from  iMultnomah  county  in  1876. 
In  1880  he  was  elected  representative  to  con- 
gress and  re-elected  in  1882,  being  the  first 
congressman  from  the  state  to  serve  twice  con- 
secutively, or  a  second  term  up  to  such  time. 
At  the  close  of  his  second  term  he  declined  to 
consider  a   renomination.      In   1885   he  was 
chosen  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in 
the  medical  college  of  Willamette  university, 
retaining  the  position  for  ah...  t  ro  years,  when 
h«'  resigned.    He  was  elected  without  opposi- 
tion a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  public  schools  of  Portland  for  five  years, 
.'.nd  in  the  same  year  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.  D.,  from  the  leading  university 
"f  the  =;tate.    In  June,  T891,  he  was  appointed 
by  !lie  circuit  ind<-re'=  of  Multnomah  circuit 
^•"urt,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  l"gislnture,  ;i 
metr.ber  ot  the  bridge  (M)ni in is^^ion  of  Portland. 
On  the  death  of  Judge  Ste[)hens  as  circuit 
iudge.  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  by 


Governor  Lord,  and  elected  to  succeed  him- 
self at  the  election  held  in  June,  1898. 

Judge  George  is  an  able  lawyer  and  influ- 
ential in  public  afTairs.  As  a  private  citizen 
he  is  respected  and  esteemed  for  his  upright 
conduct  and  genial  manners.  He  was  married 
in  1873  to  Miss  Mary  Eckler,  and  has  three 
children  now  living. 

CAPT.  GEORGE  POPE. 

Captain  Pope  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, November  7,  1840.    In  his  early  life  his 
mother  died  and  he  went  to  live  with  his 
grandfather.    While  with  him  he  was  sent  to 
school  and  acquired  a  good  education,  as  he 
was  very  studious  and  allowed  nothing  to 
interfere    with    his    studies.     At    the  age 
of     12    years     he     entered    a  shipbuilding 
establishment,    remaining    in    that  employ 
until    he    was     17,    gaining    a  thorough 
knowledge     of     naval     construction.  His 
father  came  to    the  United   States  several 
years  before  he  did,  and  became  one  of  the 
earliest  railroad  engineers  in  the  state  of  New 
York.     Through    this   means    he    heard  of 
America  and  the  opportunities  here  for  young 
men,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  try  his  for- 
tunes in  a  new  country.    He  therefore  fixed 
upon  the  Pacific  coast  as  the  most  desirable 
locality,  and  to  it  he  came,  locating  in  San 
Francisco,  and  engaged  in  business  with  his 
uncle,  Roger  Pope,  who  was  an  argonaut  to 
California.       In  the  summer  of  1856  he  came 
to  Oregon,  and  was  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  survey  of  government  lands.    In  i860 
he  went  East,  and  the  Rebellion  breaking  out 
he  entered  the  Union  army  and  was  sent  to 
the  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  where  his  knowledge 
of  naval  construction  was  at  once  recognized. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  the  line  and  con- 
tinued to  remain  on  the  vessels  of  war  until 
the  close  of  the  Rebellion.    The  Anchor  line 
of  steamships  offering  him  the  command  of 
one  of  their  vessels  he  entered  their  employ, 
plying  between  New  York  and  Glasgow.  In 
1872  he  associated  himself  with  a  brother  and 
they  built  a  ship  for  the  Portland  and  Sand- 
wich islands  trade,  but  after  they  had  sailed 
her  around  Cape  Horn  and  reached  Portland 
the  firm  of  Corbitt  Sz  Macleay  induced  them 
to  sell  her  to  them.    He  then  entered  th^  em- 
ploy of  that  firm  and  made  some  25  trips  to 
the  islands,  when  he  concluded  to  remain  on 
.shore.    He  then  opened  nn  office  as  shinning 
agent,    and    by    energetic    and  satisfictory 
dealings  with  shipowners,  he  soon  obtained  a 
very     lucrative    business.      He  represents 
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Lloyd's,  in  the  construction  department,  for 
both  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  naval  battalion 
of  the  state,  he  was  chosen  lieutenant,  which 
rank  he  continues  to  hold.  He  is  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Pope,  Anderson  &  Co., 
of  Portland,  shipping  and  commission  agents. 

JOSEPH  D.  LEE. 

Joseph  D.  Lee  was  born  in  Polk  county, 
about  one  mile^northwest  of  where  Monmouth 
now  stands,  on  July  29,  1848,  his  parents  hav- 
ing come  to  Oregon  the  previous  year  from 
Iowa.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  a 
farm,  during  ^hich  time  he  attended  school. 
Pie  completed  a  partial  course  in  the  La  Creole 
academy  of  Dallas,  after  which  he  sometimes 
assisted  in  his  father's  store,  sometimes 
worked  on  the  farm  and  at  others  teamed  be- 
tween Dallas  and  Portland.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Dallas,  but  resigned 
after  three  years'  .f  service.  In  1872  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Eliza  Alice  Witten,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Willamette  university,  who,  previous  to 
her  marriage,  was  a  successful  teacher  in  the 
university  of  Wa:^hirgton.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Polk  county, 
and  in  1880  \yas  elected  to  the  state  senate, 
serving  in  that  body  four  years.  During  the 
latter  year  he  was  a  leading  spirit  in  securing 
the  extension  of  the  narrow-gauge  railroad  to 
Dallas,  which  line  has  since  been  made  a 
standard-gauge  road. 

In  1SS3  he  and  his  wife  accompanied  the 
Oregon  pioneers  on  their  famous  Eastern  trip 
over  the  Northern  Pacihc  railroad. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  senator  for 
Polk  county,  he  v.as  elected  joint  senator  for 
Polk  and  Benton  counties,  serving  four  years 
in  that  capacity,  thus  inaking  ten  years  of 
continuous  service  in  the  legislature.  Prob- 
ably no  other  man  in  Oregon  has  ever  repre- 
sented his  native  county  continuously  in  the 
legislature  for  a  full  decade 

In  1886  he  moved  from  Dallas  to  The 
Dalles  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  daugh- 
ter's health.  During  his  re^i(ience  in  the  lat- 
ter place  a  large  portion  of  l".is  time  was  re- 
quired looking  after  interests  in  the  vicinity 
of  Portland.  In  1891  he  bought  a  dry  goods 
store  in  Ea<;t  Portland,  and  in  1802  removed 
to  tilt;  East  Side,  where  hi=:  family  still  re-^idi  <. 
In  1893  he  sold  his  mercantile  posst  <;sions  and 
was  appointed  deputy  cKrk  of  the  municipd 
cr>urt.  in  which  capacity  he  v-erved  until  i8«.)6. 


In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  canvassed  the  st;.:c 
for  McKinley  and  Hobart.  '  In  the  autumn  u: 
i8()7    he    received    a    proposition    from  t)^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Portland  to  repre- 
sent that  body  in  cities  east  of  the  Rockies,  ir..' 
an  effort  to  direct  Alaska  business  via  Port- 
land.     This  work    kept  him    busy  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Denver  until  the  spring  of 
1898.  and  was  very  successful  in  many  ways. 
Immediately    after    his    return    he  engaged 
actively  h\  the  state  campaign,  and  after  tl-.c 
election  he  canvassed  Western  Oregon,  secur- 
ing products  for  the  industrial  fair.    At  tiic 
special  session  of    the  legislature    called  :n 
September,  1898,  he  was  chosen  reading  clerk 
of  the  senate,  and  was  re-elected  at  the  regu- 
lar session  in  January  last.    On  April  i,  1899, 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  peni- 
tentiary, by  appointment  of  Governor  Gecr. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  that  respon- 
sible position,  the  last  legislature  made  it  th.e 
duty  of  tlic  superintendent  to  build  seven  miks 
of   road   by    convict   labor,  which    work  is 
already  under  wajk       He  is  one  of  the  origi- 
nal incorporators  of  the  Native  Sons  of  Ore- 
gon, and  now  holds  the  office  of  first  vice- 
president  in  the  grand  cabin.    He  also  belongs 
to  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Woodmen 
the  World  and  National  Union.    Mr.  Lee"s 
life  has  been  a  busy  one,  full  of  kind  words 
and  deeds.    He  is  blessed  with  an  accom- 
plished, faithful  wife  and  a  happy  family,  to 
whom  he  is  deeply  devoted. 

FRANKLIN  CALHOUN  BAKER. 

Frank  C.  Baker,  13th  state  printer  of  Ore- 
gon, was  born  in  what  was  formerly  Wasli- 
ington  count}",  now  Multnomah,  Oregon. 
June  18.  1854.  His  father,  W.  W.  Baker,  emi- 
grated from  Wapello  county,  Iowa,  in  1850. 
and  came  directly  to  Oregon;  his  mother. 
Frances  Isabel,  accompanied  by  her  brother. 
Theodore  Hackney,  coming  three  years  later. 
Mr.  Baker  attended  the  coninion  schools  dur- 
ing his  early  youth,  obtaining  an  ordinary 
education,  and  in  1867  gained  his  first  knowl- 
edge of  "'printer's  ink."  as  he  designates  it. 
while  in  the  employ  of  E.  S.  McCc>nri>. 
La  Grande.  Oregon,  in  the  office  of  the  Moun- 
tain Sentinel.  After  learning  the  iiritut-r'- 
trade.  he  w.i^  employed  on  rlie  Baker  C'::\ 
fler;;!<i.  Silver  City  'ddahn'^  Aval-mclu'.  and 
^uli-cfineiitly  on  ilie  Px^isc  City  Statesman. 
He  finally  returned  to  Portland,  where  lie 
worked  at  his  trade.  princii)ally  in  the  e'-njil  -y 
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o!  II.  L.  Pittock.  In  1886,  while  serving  his 
!hir<I  term  as  president  of  Multnomah  Typo- 
graphical Union,  one  of  the  leading  labor 
.organizations  of  Oregon,  and  while  engaged 
•Atth  his  father  in  the  publication  of  the  North 
r.icific  Rural  Spirit,  h^was  noininated  for  the 
oiWce.  of  state  printer  by  the  republican  state 
cmvention.  This  nomination  was  made  in 
response  to  an  unanimous  request  by  the 
union  printers  of  the  state.  He  was  elected 
hy  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  in  1890  was 
renominated  by  .acclamation  and  re-elected  by 
an  increased  majority  over  that  accorded  him 
on  his  first  election.  His  administration  was 
characterised  by  prompt  attention  to  business 
and  universal  courte»^y  to  his  associates  and 
the  public  in  general.,.  He  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  state  printer  to  succeed 
himself  in  office. 

Mr.  Baker  is  a  shining"  light  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  being  a  member  of  all  its  various 
(icgrees.  He  is  a  past  sachem  of  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  ^ten  and  a  pist  exalted 
ruler  of  the  Elks.  He  is  at  present  interested 
in  various  enterprises,  t  )th  in  California  and 
his  native  state.  , 
•  4* 

JUDGE  GEORGE  BURNETT. 

Judge  Burnett  was  born  in  Yamhill  county. 
Oregon.  May  9.  1853,  and  was  educated  at 
^^cMinnvilIe  college  until  tStt.  when  he  en- 
tered Christian  college  at  jMonmouth.  and 
graduated  in  the  classical  course,  with  degree 
of  A.  B.,  in  June.  1873,  lifter  which  he  studied 
law  with  Mallory  &  Shaw,  in  Salem,  being 
admitted  to  the  Oregon  bar  m  December, 
1875,  ii"d  subsequently  to  the  United  States 
circuit  and  district  courts.  In  June,  1876,  he 
was  elected  district  attorney  of  the  third  judi- 
cial district  and  served  for  two  years.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  grand  master  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  in  1891  grand  representative  to  the 
.■sovereign  grand  lodge,  at  which  tunc  he  se- 
cured the  session  of  that  body  for  Portland  in 
1892,  during  which  year  he  was  elected  circuit 
judge  of  the  third  judicial  district  and  was 
re-elected  in  1898. 

Judge  Burnett  is  a  typical  representative  of 
tiiat  noble  species  of  manhood  known  as  the 
self-made  man.  Throughout  his  entire  life 
his  success  and  popularity  have  been  due  to 
an  indomitable  will,  and  a  broad  mind  filled 
with  knowledge  by  unremitting  toil,  together 
with  a  heart  full  of  kind  impulses,  and  good 
will  to  all  mankind.  In  youth  and  early  mati- 
hood,  physical  necessities  united  with  thirst  of 
knowledge,  taxing  his  strcrwgth  and  time  to 


acquire  both,  until  he  considered  himself  a 
common  laborer  by  occupation,  but  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  Industry  and  constant  applica- 
tion, however,  have  earned  their  own  reward, 
until  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
representatives  of  his  profession  in  the  state. 

JOHN  C.  LEASURE. 

Mr.  Leasure  was  born  June  9,  1854.  in 
.Marion  county,  Oregon.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  that  county, 
and  in  those  of  Eugene,  where  his  parents 
removed  in  1868.  In  1870  he  was  left  to  carve 
out  a  future  by  his  own  exertions,  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  his  parents,  but  being  endowed 
with  energy  and  determination  to  make  some- 
thing of  himself  that  would  be  worthy  of 
effort,  he  began  life's  battle.  His  first  work 
was  that  of  a  farm  hand,  then  an  employe  in 
a  tannery.  Feeling  that  he  must  be  more  than 
•a  manual  laborer,  he  resolved  on  further  edu- 
cation in  order  to  fit  himself  for  a  more  prom- 
inent station.  He  entered  Philomath  college, 
Benton  county,  paying  his  tuition  by  acting 
as  janitor,andearned  his  board  by  doing  work 
on  a  near-by  farm.  In  1875  he  started  to 
Eastern  Oregon,  expecting  to  teach  school 
there.  On  arrival  at  The  Dalles,  his  means 
being  limited,  he  could  not  spare  funds  for 
riding,  and  he  bravely  set  out  for  Baker  City, 
250  miles  away,  on  foot  and  walked  the  entire 
distance.  He  taught  school  in  Baker  county 
for  ten  months,  and  with  his  earnings  resolved 
to  further  educate  himself.  With  this  view 
he  returned  to  Philomath  and  resumed  his 
studies,  graduating  in  1877  with  high  honors. 
From  this  time  until  1880  he  taught  school  in 
various  places,  the  last  engagement  being 
president  of  the  Blue  Mountain  university.  lo- 
cated at  La  Grande.  In  his  leisure  hours  he 
studied  law,  and  in  January.  1880.  v/as  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  located  at  Pendleton, 
and  at  once  had  a  lucr.itive  practice.  When 
the  Hunt  system  of  railroads  was  inaugu- 
rated, the  management,  recognizing  hi'^  abil- 
ity, engaged  him  as  counsel  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  elected  him  vice-president  thereof. 
This  position  he  retained  for  two  years.  He 
was  mayor  of  Pendleton  for  two  terms,  and  a 
presidential  elector  in  1884.  He  was  al^o 
lirominentlx  identified  with  the  Young  Men's 
RepuhHcan  League  of  the  state,  and  was  for 
six  \ears  vice-president  for  ^^)reg(>n  of  the 
National   League.    In  .  1894  he   removed  to 
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Portland,  where  he  at  present  resides,  and,  as 
before,  his  legal  attainments  receive  due  rec- 
ognition. 

Prior  to  July,  1898,  the  native  sons  of  the 
state  had  made  several  attempts  to  get  to- 
gether in  permanent  organization,  but  the 
efforts  were  futile  on  account  of  lack  of  lead- 
ership. At  such  date  Mr.  Leasure,  with 
others,  made  another  attempt,  organizing  a 
grand  cabin,  and  he  was  selected  as  the  first 
grand  president  thereof.  He  set  about  to  en- 
thuse his  associates,  and  under  his  direction, 
in  the  main,  they  soon  had  a  large  subordinate 
cabin  in  Portland,  the  organization  of  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  others  in  various 
sections  of  the  state,  until  15  cabins  were  in- 
stituted within  seven  months,  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  1,200,  and  many  others  at  this 
writing  are  about  ready  for  institution.  What 
the  Native  Sons  ar.d  also  the  Native  Daugh- 
ters of  Oregon  are,  and  will  no  doubt  become 
as  societies,  the  credit  will  be  largely  due  to 
the  pluck,  planning  and  push  of  John  C. 
Leasure. 

As  a  lawyer  he  has  no  superior  as  a  ready 
speaker;  as  a  man  he  is  one  whose  character 
is  without  blemish.  Personally  he  is  con- 
genial, kind  and  charitable  and  holds  the  un- 
qualified esteem  and  respect  of  all. 

He  was  married  in  1881  to  Miss  Annie  L. 
Blakley,  a  granddaughter  of  Captain  James 
Blakley,  an  Indian  War  Veteran  and  Pioneer 
of  1847. 

SAM  L.  SIMPSON. 

When  the  bard  is  surrounded  by  environ- 
ments which  serve  to  bring  hirn  into  notice, 
the  ladder  of  fame  is  not  a  difficult  climb,  but 
the  plowboy,  the  mechanic  and  child  of  the 
pioneer  are  not  so  favored,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  world  awakens  to  full  appreciation  of 
their  rhymes,  until  long  after  they  have  paid 
nature's  debt.  Then  slumbering  acknowledg- 
ment comes  to  life  and  erects  with  bronze  in 
memory  of  him  whom  it  is  their  delight  to 
honor.  In  the  dim  vista  of  coming  time  our 
prophetic  vision  sees  memento  grand  on  which 
is  read — 

From  the  Cascades  frozen  gorges, 
Leaping  like  a  child  at  play, 

Winding,  widening  through  the  valley, 
Bright  Willamette  glides  away: 

Onward  ever,  lovely  river. 
Softly  calling  to  the  sea: 

Time  that  scars  us.  maijns  and  mars  us. 

Leaves  no  track  or  trnre  on  rhee. 

The  author  wlu^se  name  heads  this  sketch 
was  born  in  the  ^tatc  of  Missouri.  October  10. 
1845.    When  still  a  babe  he  came  across  the 


plains  with  his  parents,  who  were  pioneers  01 
1845.  "His  folks  settled  in  Oregon  City,  and 
afterwards  lived  mainly  in  Marion  and  Po!k 
counties.  In  early  days  the  district  school- 
houses  were  the  log-cabin  class.  These  he 
attended  until  he  was  about  15  years  of  age, 
when,  in  company  with  his  ^older  brother, 
Sylvester,  he  was  sent  to  Willamette  univer- 
sity, graduating  there  with  the  degree  of  A. 
B.  in  1876.  Studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1868.  Practiced  law  in  Ccfrvallis 
until  1871,  when  he  became  editor  and  owner 
of  the  old  Corvallis  Gazette  (lately  deceased), 
and,  unfortunately,  left  law  for  journalism. 
Was  married  to  Aliss  Julia  Humphrey  in  1808. 
two  sons,  Eugene  and  Claude,  being  the  fruit 
of  the  marriage.  Since  1871  has  been  most  of 
the  time  engaged  as  a  writer  on  various  pa- 
pers in  Oregon  and  Washington — wntmg 
poetry  at  odd  times  in  a  desultory  way.  His 
first  verses  were  published  in  the  P.  C.  Advo- 
cate (Portland)  when  he  was  attending  school 
at  Willamette  university. 

BIBLE  STATISTICS— THE  TREE  OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 

(London  Answers.) 
The 
Bible  con- 
tains 3566480 
letters,  810697 
words,  31 175  ver- 
ses,   1 1 89  chapters 
and  66  books.  The 
longest   chapter   is  the 
119th  Psalm;  the  shortest 
and  middle  chapter  the  117th 
Psalm.  The  middle  verse  is  the 
8th  of  the  iiSth  Psalm.  The  long- 
est name  is  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Isa- 
iah. The  word  and  occurs  46627  times; 
the  word  Lord  1855  times.  The  37th  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah  and  the  19th  chapter  of  the 
2d  book  of  Kings  are  alike.    The  longest 
verse  is  the  9th  of  the  8th  chapter  of  Es- 
ther; the  shortest  verse  is  the  35th  of 
the  nth  chapter  of  John.  In  the 
2istverse  of  the  7th  chapter 
of  Ezra  is  the  alphal)et. 
The  finest  piece  of 
rc-adin,^^  is  the 
26th 
chapter  of 
Acts.  Tlie  name 
of  God  is  not  men- 
^    tioncd  in  the  hook  of  Es- 
ther. It  contains  KXOWLEDGE. 
WISDOM.  TIOLIXESS  AND  LOVE. 


JOSEPH,  THE  NEZ  PERCE. 


From  the  northern  desolation 
Comes  a  cry  of  exultation, 

"It  is  ended.    He  has  yielded,  and  the  stubborn  fight  is  won!" 
Let  the  nation  in  its  glory 
Bow  with  shame  before  the  story 

Of  the  hero  it  has  ruine?i  and  the  evil  it  has  done. 

How  he  prayed  while  hope  remained, 
Though  the  white  man's  hands  were  stained 

With  the  blood  that  cried  "tor  vengeance  of  his  murdered  kin  and  clan. 
For  the  home  the  good  God  gave  him, 
Ai;d  the  treaty  sworn  to  save  him, 

For  the  shelter  of  his  children,  and  the  right  to  be  a  man. 

Then  the  troops  began  to  hound  him. 
And  he  wrapped  the  blanket  'round  him. 

And  he  called  his  braves  to  follow,  and  he  smote  them  hip  and  thigh. 
Rut  the  hosts  grew  vast  and  vaster. 
And  the  whirlwind  of  disaster 

Drove  him  out  into  the  mountains  and  beneath  an  alien  sky. 

Through  the  continental  ridges. 
Ovf.  tottering  torrent  bridges; 

By  the  verge  of  black  abysses,  in  the  shade  of  mountains  hoar; 
Herds  and  wives  and  children  bearing. 
Months  he  journeyed,  toiling,  daring. 

With  an  army  trailing  behind  him.  and  another  crouched  before. 

Thrice  the  sudden  blow  descended. 
Roar  and  flash  and  clashing  blended; 

Twice  his  rear  guard  faced  and  checked  ihem.  till  the  hunted  tribe  was 
Once  he  reeled,  but  swiftly  rallied. 
Forth  upon  the  spoilers  sallied. 

Drove  them  headlong  into  shelter,  captured  all  their  cannonry. 

But  the  mountains  could  not  shield  him. 
And  the  snowy  heights  revealed  him. 

And  the  false  friends  would  not  aid  him.  and  his  goal  was  far  away: 
Burdened  by  his  weak  and  wounded: 
Stripped  and  harried  and  surrounded. 

Still  the  chieftain  of  the  Xorthland,  like  a  lion,  stood  at  bay. 

I-Vnin  the  freedom  that  he  ^nuc^lit  tor. 
From  the  deer  land  liiat  he  fouglit  for. 

He  i^  riven  by  a  nation  that  has  spurned  its  plighted  word; 
By  the  Christians  who  have  given 
To  the  heathen— gracious  heaven! — 

With  the  one  iiand  theft  and  faNehood.  with  fhe  other  ball  and  -^word. 
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The  Cayuses,  Umatillas  and  Walla 
W  allas,  the  confederated  tribes  on  the 
I'matilla  reservation,  are  n^erely  tribes  of 
a  irreat  people,  that  includes  the  Warm 
>j)rinc^s  and  Klamaths  on  the  west  and 
Nc)uth  and  the  Xez  Perces  and  Bannocks 
en  the  cast.  These  are  all  closely  related, 
«>f  handsome  feature,  tall,  strong  and 
sha})ely,  and  speaking  the  same  tongue. 

In  the  course  of  nature  to  within  30 
\cars  or  thereabouts  they  were  increas- 
ing^ in  numbers;  but  their  decrease  in 
numbers  during  the  last  30  years  has 
been  constant  and  increasing  with  each 
succeeding  year.  They  were  by  centuries 
<»!  training  fitted  for  a  wild,  free  life  on 
the  plains  and  through  the  forests.  De- 
l>rived  of  liberty — the  necessity  of  com- 
pelling nature  to  supply  their  wants — 
they  have  become  fat  and  stupid.  Coopetl 
np  on  their  reservation — every  want  sup- 
phed,  practically,  without  exertion — de- 
prived of  the  great  shrine  of  nature  at 
'*\hich  formerly  they  worshiped,  of  their 
nidcpendence.  their  selfrgovernment,  the 
'■xcrcise  and  man-building  pleasures  of 
the  cliase — they  have  to  a  certain  degree 
become  weak,  intemperate  and  innnoral. 

Like  all  other  alien  races  they  have 
suffered  and  deteriorated  by  contact  with, 
••nr  ever  dominant  Aryan  race.  AW  peo- 
I'!'^  a])proache(l  by  the  Aryans  have 
•»d.:pte<l  the  Aryan  vices,  and  U)st  nuich 
and  N'.imetimes  all  the  higher  j)rinciples 
"f  attributes  of  themselves.  It  is  boot- 
to  ask  why — the  fact  remains  it  is — 
HMil  <,nr  Indians  have  been  no  exception 


That  schools  have  been  provided  for 
their  .children  boots  nothing;  for  the 
close  confinement  of  our  schoolroom  is 
torture  for  them,  and  will  be  until  gen- 
erations have  removed  their  instinct  and 
love  for  the  wild  schoolroom  of  nature — 
roofed  by  the  brilliant  sky,  walled  by  the 
rolling  bunchgrass  hills  and  rugged 
mountains,  and  seated  with  the  mossy 
banks  of  rippling,  silvery  streams  by 
whicli  the  wild  deer  love  to  roam.  When 
the  instincts  that  love  and  long  for  the 
freedom  and  beauty  of  nature's  schools 
are  dead  within  them,  our  prosy,  narrow- 
schools  may  help  them.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  when  that  day  arrives,  the 
pitiful  remnant  of  the  race  that  then  sur- 
vives will  be  close,  very  close,  to  the 
setting  of  the  race's  sun,  and  the  night 
of  oblivion  will  then  very  soon  follow — 
and  our  race  will  "know  them  no  more 
forever." 

I  think  no  people  has  been  so  mis- 
judged as  our  Indians.  Eastern  writers, 
many  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
have  j)ainted  fancy  pictures,  in  which 
thev  have  been  given  characters  some- 
times good,  sometimes  bad — almost  al- 
wavs  fantastical  and  absurd.  Xo  one 
who  has  lived  with  them  long  and  ac- 
(|uired  sufficient  of  their  confidence  to 
know  them  well  has  yet  given  the  world 
an  analysis  of  their  character.  Many 
who  have  suffered  in  themselves,  or 
through  friends  or  relatives,  have  por- 
trayed them  as  C(^ld,  innn<jral,  unsympa- 
thetic, cruel  dishonest,  ungenerous  and 
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to  be  fair  and  honest,  hut  in  overlooking 
the  ancient  teachings,  social  system  and 
traditions  of  these  Indians  they  have  un- 
wittingly been  unjust. 


JOSEPH. 
Noted  Xez  Perce  War  Chief. 


Since  the  dawn  of  their  race,  their 
code  of  ethics  and  social  laws  have  been 
different  from  ours.  Within  the  limits 
of  their  ancient  code  I  have  always  found 
them  scrupulous  and  conscientious. 
Measured  by  our  code  of  ethics,  they  fail 
entirely.  In  their  arts  they  possessed  an 
ingenuity  and  skill.  ap])arently  unreach- 
able by  ourselves.  In  our  arts  they  are 
clumsy  and  awkward,  and  miserably  fail. 

Afan\'  of  their  misf<  rtunes  before  our 
law  ma)-  bo  attributed  to  j)rincipk's  of 
moral  right  instilled  in  them  b\  genera- 
tions of  tradition.  Jutlged  by  our  stand- 
ard their  two  besetting  sins  are  "dishon- 
esty" and  intemperance. 

On  the  first:  It  is  (juite  usual  and 
connnon  to  learn  that  an  Indian  has  ap- 


propriated to  himself,  without  the  real 
owner's  leave,  a  blanket,  a  horse  or  sad- 
dle— or  other  piece  of  personal  property. 
In  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term 
they  borrow  freely  from  each  other,  and 
when  a  loan  of  a  few  dollars  is  requested 
from  a  white  man,  that  white  has  been 
paid  a  real  compliment.  It  is  a  mark  (;t 
friendship,  confidence  and  good  feehng. 
It  means  that  if  that  white  man  should 
ask  it,  no  matter  what  his  station  in  life 
or  his  means  of  repaying  it,  the  Indian 
would  "loan"  to  him  the  last  dollar  or  bit 
of  property  he  possessed,  or  could  bor- 
row or  "appropriate."  For  generations 
these  tribes  treated  all  their  possessions 
as  community  property.  At  varying  in- 
tervals those — usually  chiefs — who  had 
accumulated  a  great  deal  would  volun- 
tarily "divide  up,"  distributing  to  the 
members  of  their  tribe  the  accumulated 
property  to  the  last  piece.  These  peo- 
ple, primitive  and  for  generations  wor- 
shiping at  nature's  shrine,  believed  the 
land  and  all  it  possessed  was  provided  for 
their  comfort  or  pleasure  to  belong  alike 
to  all  its  children.  They  were  therefore 
generous.  When  the  cold  of  winter  came, 
the  robes  and  skins  were  divided,  and  if 
enough,  all  were  warm,  if  not  enough, 
the  discomfort  was  shared  alike. 

Today  they  are  generous  to  a  fault. 
They  succor  each  other  in  misfortune. 
If  one  has  become  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  our  law,  the  free  members  of 
his  family — even  unto  distant  genera- 
tions— will  sacrifice  their  necessities  to 
comfort  and  aid.  Many  times  the  friends 
of  Indians  "in  the  toils"  have  pledged 
everything  they  had  or  held  to  be  dear 
for  their  fellow  in  misfortune.  Not  infrc- 
(lueiulv  attorneys  have  been  hired  by 
the  Indian,  whose  horse  had  been  "stol- 
en" or  who  had  been  "assaulted,"  to  de- 
fend, the  victim  of  the  law.  I  have  known 
many  of  these  "victims,"  both  red  and 
white,  but  I  have  never  yet  known  a 
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mll-hlood  Indian  of  these  tribes  who  had 
wilh'ully  violated  the  precepts  of  his 
ancient  code. 

And  here,  to  ward  possible  criticism, 
let  me  say  that  one  precept  of  that  code 
i>  *'kill  thine  enemies,"  just  as  it  is  in 
the  Mosaic  law  of  our  own  loved  Bible. 
Their  word  is  good  or  bad  under  the 
precepts  of  that  code.  If  their  promise 
is  to  return  to  jail  at  a  certain  time,  or 
lo  appear  for  trial  to  redeem  a  hostage, 
<  r  even  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
dead,  it  is  sacred,  and  J  do  not  believe, 
had  as  some  are,  that  there  is  a  full-blood 
*'n  this  reservation  that  would  by  the 
turning  cf  a  hair  break  such  a  promise. 

l>ut  a  promise  to  repay  a  borrowed 
<1<  liar  or  two  is  different,  and  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  many  on  this  reserve 
L^ood  enough  to  keep  such  a  promise. 
Why  the  difference?  The  first  touches 
I'.is  honor.  The  latter  is  an  exchange  of 
friendly  confidences,  and  the  Indian  can- 
ni  t  learn  that  his  friend  cculd  expect  the 
rej)ayment  of  the  dollar — the  little  piece 
"f  metal,  common  property — any  more 
tlian  the  Indian  would  require  or  expect 
iIk*  return  of  the  venison  supplied  for 
liis  friend's  dinner. 

VheW  intemperance  can  be  attributed 
t"  natural  causes.  Imagine  a  wild,  free 
and  happy  people,  living  largely  in  the 
•  i>cn  air.  eating  tlie  Hesh  of  the  wild 
detr,  the  stately  elk  and.  other  game,  and 
n.j  vegetables  except  the  wild,  unculti- 
vated camas  or  couse  abundant  in  some 
l»arts  of  their  empire;  moving  up  and 
d"wn  tlieir  land  for  hundreds  of  miles; 
I'llvdiing  their  tei)ee>  w  hen  and  where  the 
I  n.spect  pleased,  and  moving  when  the 
!'»ncy  came  to  fresh  pastures  or  new 
streams — suddenly  deprive<l  of  their  lib- 
«Tty — j)enned  upon  a  reservation  a  few 
Miilcs  in  extent,  a  tiny  fraction  of  tlieir 
f'  rnier  ejupire;  full  of  distrust  for  the 


and  occupying  their  land,  approached 
ohly  by  a  few  whites,  and  those  generally 
not  of  the  best,  and  ofttimes  of  the  worst 
— and  you  will  understand  something  of 
the  situation  of  the  Indians  on  tlie 
reserve  today. 

Tlien,  know  that  the  exhilerant  iatcxi- 
cation  produced  by  strong  liquors  is  t'le 
nearest  approach  they  can  obtain  to  the 
wild  exhileration  of  their  ancient  busi- 
ness and  pastimes,  and  you  may  guess 
something  of  the  strehgth  of  their  incli- 
nation to  drink,  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
drinking,  but  for  the  mental  effects  pro- 
duced by  strong  drink. 

The  frequent  fatal  accidents  that  drink 
produces  among  them,  their  own  re- 
solves— or  punishments  inflicted,  are  all 
unavailing.  The  wild  desire  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  where  the  mind 


jo.snuA, 

Noted   Walla    Walla  Chief. 


ruus  ri(U  and  the  body  runs  after  the 
mind,  has  been  ground  into  them,  and 
for  «?-eneration  after  generation  has  been 
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.pirit  moves  thcni,  the  dangers,  their 
own  resolves,  the  fear  of  punishment  are 
>s\ept  aside  and  the  wild,  hilarious  drunk- 
follows. 

■» 

That  so  many  of  them  have  seriously 
attempted  to  adopt  the  ways  and  customs 
ui  the  whites:  have  tried  to  wear  what 
are  to  them  or  when  worn  by  them,  the 
white  man's  clumsy  clothes  and  shoes; 
have  tried  in  earnest  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  toil  and  sweat  through  the  hot  Au- 
gust harvest,  proves  their  earnestness. 

If  you  can,  in  imagination,  put  your- 
self in  their  place— imagine  that  through 
the  mysterious  laws  of  inheritance  and 
iiansmission — thrcaigh  genera-ions  un- 
numbered— your  head  becomes  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  their  ancient  life  and 
traditions,  customs,  manners  and  habits 
of  thought — full  of  that  spirit  live  for 
awhile  in  the  wild  jrgedom  of  nature, 
and  then,  as  they  are  obliged  to  do,  for- 
get the  pleasure  of  the  past  and  gone 
freedom  of  your  race,  if  you  can,  and 
toil,  perspiring,  through  the  hot.  dusty 
harvest  field  in  the  middle  of  August, 
and  with  a  hard  face  shut  out  the  mind 
pictures,  shady  dales  and  deep,  still  pools 
along  the  river,  where  the  purling  waters 
on  the  riffles  above  and  below  sing  sweet 
and  deep  the  rythmic  song  of  peace  and 
(|uiet  rest,  and  shut  out  deep,  green, 
cool  vistas  of  some  mountain  glen,  where 
the  bright,  cold  spring-  rushes  from  be- 
neath the  stones  and  moss  and  the  air 
is  pure  and  sweet  and  heavy  with  the 
perfumes  of  the  fir  and  pine.  With  these 
I)ictures  ever  in  your  mind  continue  your 

The  scenery  on  rhe  Columbia  river  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  and 
Celilo  is  not  surpassed  for  natural  grand- 
eur anywhere  in  the  world.  It  lacks  the 
element  of  anticpiitv  which  ruined  castles 
give  {n  tlie  Rhine,  but  in  all  otlicr  respects 


painful  toil — and  you  will  know  a  little, 
a  very  little  of  our  Indian's  pains.  Born 
to  be  free  and  roam  the  hills  unfettered — 
why  should  he  not  be  free^ 

In  my  opinion  he  has  done  the  best  he 
could,  and  vastly  better  than  we  our- 
selves would  have  done,  had  our  places 
been  reversed,  and  they  the  lords  and 
we  the  slaves. 

Thirty  years  ago  they  had  scarcely 
conmienced  their  descent  from  the  tem- 
perate, bold  and  self-reliant  people  they 
were  when  lords  of  the  land,  and  when, 
except  their  own  duties,  they  knew  no 
power  or  authority  greater  than  them- 
selves; when  they  compelled  the  wild 
animals  of  the  region  and  the  unculti- 
vated land  to  supply  all  their  necessities, 
and  a  few  luxuries;  when  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  and  savage  tribes,  and 
knew  nor  wanted  any  protection  other 
than  the  courage  within  themselves  and 
their  natural  prowess. 

A  sense  of  regret  must  possess  every 
man  of  generous  impulses  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  many  but  curious  vir- 
tues possessed  by  the  Indians,  and  who 
with  that  knowledge  knows  that  their 
doom  has  been  declared,  and  that  in  a 
very  few  years  they  will  succumb  to  that 
inexorable  law  of  nature — the  survival  of 
the  strongest — and  that  then  the  rolling 
hills,  the  silvery  streams  and  towering 
mountains,  around  and  over  which  their 
rich  romances  linger,  will  know  them  no 
more;  when  the  bones  of  the  last  of  their 
race  will  have  mingled  with  the  dust. 

A.  D.  STILLMAX. 

it  is  the  world's  great  picture-gallery. 
The  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  do  not  ap- 
proach it.  Crags,  waterfalls,  gorges, 
beetling  clitfs  and  majestic  cascades  greet 
the  eve  on  every  side  and  charm  the 
artist's  I)rush. 


WHO  SAVED  OREGON. 


The  first  recorded  instance  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen  interesting  himself  in  this  be- 
half is  fixed  as  early  as  1817,  Hall  J. 
Kelly,  of  Massachusetts,  being-  the  mover. 
He  spent  money  and  labored  assiducusly 
for  years  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  and 
in  1834  was  here,  but  congress  being  un- 
willing to  favor  a  scheme  of  colonization, 
his  efforts  and  those  of  others  who  by  his 
influence  had  become  interested,  proved 
a  failure.  The  first  recognition  on  the 
part  of  congress  that  there  was  such  a 
country  as  Oregon,  occurred  during  the 
session  of  1820-21,  in  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  in  the  house  of  representatives 
"authorizing  the  occupation  of  the  Ore- 
gon River." 

In  1829  General  T.  S.  Jessup  came  here 
at  the  instance  of  the  government,  and 
on  his  return  the  experienced  veteran 
asserted  "that  the  possession  of  this  coun- 
try was  essential  for  the  protection  of 
trade  and  the  security  of  the  western 
frontier;"  recommending  the  immediate 
dispatch  of  forces  for  occupation.  Con- 
gress took  no  action. 

In  1832  Captain  Xathaniel  J.  Wythe,  a 
former  agent  of  the  colonization  society 
of  which  Hall  J.  Kelly  was  the  head,  came 
overlan<l  with  a  small  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  and  trapping.  His  ven- 
ture proving  unremunerative  on  account 
of  competition  with  the  Hudson's  liay 
Company,  he  sold  (jut  and  returned  East. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  published  a 
memoir  which  attracted  great  attention 
and  served  to  stinuilate  ideas  of  emigra- 
tion. Congress  even  ordered  it  })rinted, 
])Ut  U)(>k  no  further  action. 

In  1834  came  the  Methodist  missiona- 
ries, closely  followed  by  Dr.  Whitman 
and  his  associates.  They  came  to  Chris- 
tianize the  savage.  T(j  them  belongs  the 
credit  of  opening  uj)  tlie  trail  to  Oregon 


which  was  to  become  well-worn  by  tlu- 
emigration  of  hardy  pinoeers  who  t'ol- 
lowed  later  on. 

On  the  i6th  of  :\Iarch,  1838,  thirty-six 
of  the  settlers  in  the  Willamette  valley  for- 
warded, by  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  a  memorial 
to  congress,  petitioning  occupation  l)\ 
the  United  States.  This  petition  wa- 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  senate  <  .n 
January  28,  1839,  and  it  was  promptly 
placed  on  the  table.-  Xo.more  important 
milestone  was  ever  erected  on  the  Ore- 
gon question  than  was  established  in  thi^ 
memorial.  Its  second  paragraph,  which 
relates  to  trade  with  the  Orient,  would  al- 
most seem  to  have  been  written  under 
prophetic  inspiration;  a  wonderful  ful- 
fillment of  the  events  of  1898.  Can  it  W 
that  the  men  who  framed  it  heard  tlie 
guns,  of  Dewey  through  the  sixty  years 
intervening? 

The  emigration  of  1840  had  somewhat 
augmented  the  number  of  settlers,  and 
they  sent  another  petition,  having  seventy 
names  thereto,  but  no  visible  effect 
seemed  to  have  been  produced  upon  con- 
gress. In  1841  they  set  about  to  form  a 
government  of  their  own  until  hoped-for 
recognition  was  realized.  At  first  a  fail- 
ure, then  in  1843  success  crowned  their 
efforts,  and  the  conduct  of  affairs  then 
established  was  only  turned  over  to  tlu' 
government  in  1849. 

•  In  1841  Dr.  Elijah  White,  formerlv 
identified  with  the  Methodist  mission- 
went  East  and  to  Washington.  WhiK' 
there  he  secured  from  the  Indian  bureau 
a  conunission  as  sub-Indian  agent  of  tin' 
territory  west  of  the  Rocky  mountain-. 
Whether  he  made  tiie  trip  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  resurrecting  the  memorials  <•! 
1838-40,  or  whether  he  had  a  political 
iKe  to  grind,  has  never  been  a  subject  f<»r 
dispute.  The  sleeping  Oregon  issue, 
however,  was  awakened,  but  we  look  m 
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v.iiii  on  the  pages  of  romance  and  rhyme 
r  «leiails  of  his  arguments  through  the 
« ros.  before  the  people  of  the  various 
..-.  tions  he  spoke  to,  and  of  his  eloquent 
t  It  .is  to  president,  cabinet  and  to  the 

•  u  tiibership  of  congress  on  the  subject 
i  ( )regon ;  still  the  fact  remains  that  he 

r.  lurned  the  accredited  representative  of 
;':ic  L'nited  States  with  headquarters  in 
!  ;ic  Willamette  valley ;  the  first  actual  move 
•n  the  }jart  of  the  government  towards 
.>-iTting  jurisdiction  over  this  country'. 
Till-  doctor's  administration  of  afTairs,  and 
(li (Terences  with  the  mission  and  set- 
!'iTs  may  have  brought  him  their  dislike 
1  possibly  merited  criticism  upon  him- 
m  Ii*.  and  through  such  his  help  in  saving 

•  •rcL,^()n  has  been  more  lightly  considered 
than  justice  would  demand. 

In  1842-43  General  Fremont  was  sent 
••nt  exploring;  the  writings  of  Bonneville, 
i'arker.  Ross  and  Irving  were  sought  for; 
t'li'  pef  »ple  of  the  West  responded  to  the 

•  jstant  voice  of  the  pioneer;  society,  asso- 
'  lation  and  legislature  demanded  through 

■  •"«-ir  representatives  in  congress   that  a 

-  alt  of  governmental  masterly  inactivity 

i)r()ught  about,  and  that  it  assert  at 

■  nrc  its  rightful  possession  and  jurisdic- 
"■'  U  i  VQT  Oregon.  At  this  point  the 
^  "'*ne  changes.  The  question  becomes  a 
'••itKnial  one.  The  Linn  land  bill,  which 
;  '""vided  for  donation  land  claims  to  emi- 
vfants,  had  passed  the  senate  and  it  was 
^  '-pected  that  the  house  would  be  as  fav- 

•rable  to  the  measure.  Hundreds  were 
I'ri paring  to  come  to  Oregon  in  the 
'••'"•"g  of  1843,  ^^^^  ^1^1(1  fi>^ed  upon  a  ren- 

'"''vous  in  .Missouri  for  a  starting  point. 

-  •'■  ball  had  begun  to  roll  and  gather 

ini|.ctus  that  the  government  was 
"  'lilted  to  give  it  consideration  and  sub- 
■'■•nH-nt  right  of  way.  This,  great  emi- 
^'ration  of  1843  ^vas  the  result  of  the  many 
'  '^''>es  which  had  been  at  work  from  1838 
'■i'  ^"  that  time,  the  chief  of  them  being  a 


bill  specified.  It  was  no  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  action  of  people  suddenly 
aroused  by  the  voice  of  one  man,  as  has 
been  too  often  claimed. 

At  this  time,  ^[arch.  1843,  ^r.  Whit- 
man appears  upon  the  scene.  A  man  to 
whom  the  credit  of  saving  Oregon  has 
been  given  by  writers  of  romance  and  l>y 
compilers  of  histor>',  overshadowing 
every  one  else,  either  here  or  elsewhere. 
His  objects  for  going  East  have  been  a 
subject  for  controversy  which  will  no 
doubt  always  keep  up  a  division  of  opin- 
ion. A  perusal  of  the  history  of  the  at- 
tempts to  form,  and  the  formation  of  a 
government  in  Oregon  by  its  settlers,  and 
of  the  proceedings  elsewhere  for  the  same 
purpose,  fail  to  show  that  Dr.  Whitman 
was  a  conferee,  adviser  or  leader,  except 
in  the  matter  of  private  opinion  expressed, 
until  1843,  ^vhen  he  went  East.  Hon. 
William  H.  Gray,  the  leading  spirit 
among  the  settlers  for  the  formation  of  a 
government,  in  his  history  of  Oregon 
eulogizes  the  doctor  at  length,  but  in  so 
doing  ofifers  no  information  concerning 
an  interest  taken  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  those  who  had  been  endeavoring  to 
secure  recognition.  All  writers  seem  to 
have  made  him  out  as  an  independent 
worker,  a  worker  that  never  lost  sight  of 
the  incentive  which  bn  ught  him  to  this 
coast,  one  who  all  admit  was  a  very  patri- 
otic American  and  one  who  had  sense 
enough  to  plainly  see  what  Oregon  was 
and  could  be  as  a  part,  in  fact,  <^f  the 
United  States.  He  not  only  realized  well 
the  situation,  but  he  gave  his  friends  ad- 
vice in  kee|)ing  with  his  oi^inions;  still  it 
is  a  (|uestion  whether  his  love  for  ct)un- 
try  was  greater  than  the  duty  he  believed 
due  the  Master.  In  the  vineyard  of  the 
latter  did  he  labor  u-ith  no  active  move  in 
behalfv^ot  the  former  until  the  home  board 
notified  him  that  his  mission  would  likely 
be  abandoned  l)ecause  of  unsatisfactory 
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demand    from    the  Middle    West  had 
reached  such  a  height  that  congress  saw 
its  voice  of  thunder  must  be  heeded.  It 
was  probably  very  opportune  that  the 
doctor  arrived  in  the  East  just  as  he  did. 
He  knew  the  ccnmtry,  its  possibilities  and 
the  route  whereljy  it  could  be  reached, 
and  his  statements  in  relation  thereto  may 
have  been  the  last  straw  which  broke  the 
back  of  doubt,  delay  and  anti-expansion 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  some  of  those 
who  had  been  defying  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple up  to  the  time  of  his  reaching  Wash- 
ington.   On  hfs  arrival  East,  it  was  the 
.Master  first,  fof  he  first  went  to  the  home 
board  in  the  interests  of  his  mission  and 
from  thence  to  the  capitol.    The  govern- 
ment had  a  "secret  service  fund''  long  be- 
fore missionary  boards  were  formed  in 
this  country.    From  this  fund  enterprises 
both  public  and  s'lpposedly  private  re- 
ceived support.    \v'ere  the  expeditions  of 
Rev.  Jason  Lee  arret" the  doctor  encour- 
aged  from  this  fund?    It  is  known  that 
missionar)-  efforts  in  Oregon  did  receive 
largely  in  1839.    In  May,  1843,  ^^^^ 
tor  wrote  to  a  friend  concerning  this 
fund,  and  in  a  maimer  that  would  indi- 
cate that  he  knew  of  it  and  how  it  might 
be  used.    Why  did  all  the  missionaries 
go  to  Washington?    Why  a  government 
interest  in  missionar}'  w^ork  that  was  to  be 
assisted  out  of  a  "secret  service  fund?" 
Missionaries  are  the  advance  guard  of 
territorial     acquisition,    a  quiet,  still, 
sure    method    of    getting    a  foothold 
which     will     result     in    final  occupa- 
tion.     What     has     been  contributed 
in     the    "Oregon     (jucstion"     is  un- 
known; the  very  nature  of  things  would 
demand  secrecy,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
statement  of  it  could  be  obtained  if  asked 
for.     Governments    are  non-conunittal 
and    missionary  promoters    are  politic. 
The  former  through  sense  of  future  safety 
of  interest,  the  latter  because  it  might 


prove  a  stumbling  block  when  soliciting 
from  the  people  at  large  for  support. 
The  mission  of  Rev.  Lee  was  a  success  in 
the  way  of  colonization.    At  the  mission 
of  Dr.  Whitman  no  settlers  fixed  their 
rooftree,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Uncle  Sam  declined  to  further  aid 
the  work  in  his  locality,  hence  the  deci- 
sion of  the  home  board  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.    Wliat  must  be  done  to  pre- 
vent this?    Emigration,  and  that  alone. 
Oregon  was  a  land  abounding  with  all 
the  good  gifts  of  Eden;  by  right  it  be- 
longed to  the  United  States;  emigration 
would  hold  and  save  it  to  the  Union;  this 
accomplished  the  government  could  no 
doubt  be  induced  to  further  foster  mis- 
sionarv'  enterprises.      Thinking  that  he 
could  aid  this  necessary  movefnent  he 
hurried  to  the  East  w^ith  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose, the  main  object  the  saving  of  his 
mission,  his  great  work  to  encourage 
emigration  and  plead  with  the  govern- 
ment to  push  forward  and  settle  its  claims 
of  jurisdiction.    With  effort  directed  in 
such  manner  it  was  likely  that  additional 
assistance  from  the  secret  service  fund 
would  be  forthcoming.      His  defiance 
of  the  snows  and  cold  of  winter,  his  ride, 
his  dress  and  presence  gave  him  celebrity. 
His  earnest,  full  and  concise  statements 
had  their  weight  with  the  government, 
gave  cheer  to  those  who  had  arranged  to 
emigrate,  and  possibly  encouraged  others 
to  come  at  an  earlier  date  than  they  had 
calculated  upon.      His  objects  accom- 
plished, he  returned  to  his  mission  and 
again  took  up  the  work  for  which  he  was 
called.    He  drafted  a  bill  on  his  return, 
at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
which  bill,  though  given  full  word  on  his- 
toric page,  was  never  introduced  in  con- 
gress.     Subsecpient  to  this  acaou  he 
j(Mned  in  tlie  endeavor  to  induce  Hon.  J. 
Ouinn  Thornton  to  go  to  Washington  in 
behalf  of  the  wonted  recognition  of  Ore- 
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^'..11.  asserting  that  such  would  be  the 
•  iii-ans  of  "saving  l^ini  and  his  mission 
jroiii  falling  under  the  murderous  hands 
.  t  the  savages."  This  expression  is  proof 
that  the  Master  stood  before  the  gov- 
ernment. To  acclaim  the  doctor  the 
••<avior  of  Oregon"  is  to  claim  more  than 
the  facts  will  warrant,  and  one  which 
unuld  never  have  been  put  forward,  nor 
\ii  have  been  perniitted  by  the  doctor, 
had  he  not  fallen  by  the  tomahawk  of  a 
treacherous  Indian. 

The  matter  of  who  really  saved  Oregon 
has  so. hedged  mind  about  with  conflict  of 
(•pinion  that  one  can  almost  imagine  him- 
self in  a  place  where  a  mass  of  material  is 
strewn  here  and  there -for  the  erection  of 
a  triumphal  arch.  Xow  come  builders 
u\H>n  the  scene — a  Native  Son  and 
Daughter.  The  plafis  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  pioneers.  On  the  right  lies 
a  ffjundation  stone  ascribed  with  tribute 
to  the  missionaries.  _ihe  names  of  Rev. 
Jason  Lee  and  Dr."  Whitman  appearing 
as  if  entwined  with  laurel.  On  the  left 
another  lettered  with  the  names  of  the 
.\merican  fur  companies,  encircling  a 
tigure  in  relief  of  Captain  Robert  Gray. 
Here  stones  commemorative  of  the  expe- 
ditions of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Bonneville 
and  Fremont.  There  he  others  which 
>j)eak  of  the  writings  of  Parker.  Carver, 
Creenhow  and  Irving.  Others  bear  the 
names  of  Hall  J.  Kelly,  Wythe  and  Jes- 
>up.  On  one  is  i)ictured  a  log  cabin  with 
its  latch-string  hanging  on  the  outside, 
indicauve  of  the  hearty  welcome  to  the 
traveler,  and  near  by  are  similar  ones 
laced  with  imaged  sheaves  of  wheat,  of 
^ahnon.  a  wolf,  the  prairie  schooner, 
beaver  money  and  "good  Indians."  I'our 
large  ones,  intended  for  center  i)ieces.  set 
i'»rih  the  memorials  of  and  i('^40, 

,  the  resolution  of  1S41  and  the  action  of 
July  5.  1843.  Idiose  fashioned  for  the 
t"nnation  of  the  arch  arc  many,  the  names 
"'1  ^onie  are  hidden.  1)Ul  une  can  see  those 


of  William  H.  Gray,  Joe  Meek, 
Dr.  White,  Robert  Shortess,  of 
Hill.  Beers,  Gale,  Thornton,  O'Xeil, 
Smith,  Moore,  Le  Breton,  Hubbard 
and  Gervais.  Close  beside  these 
are  two  for  placement  next  the  cap- 
stone; on  one  of  them  is  read  Lewis  F. 
Linn,  and  on  the  other  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, both  life-long  friends  of  Oregon  in 
congress.  The  builders  begin  the  work 
and  soon  the  monument  bespeaking  the 
enduring  debt  due  to  those  who  saved 
Oregon  is  about  completed — all  but  the 
capstone.  When  this  is  put  in  place, 
one  sees  the  kindly  face  of  the  grand  old 
man  whose  willing  hand  and  generous 
bounty  '  brought  comfort  for  the 
famished  and  distressed  pioneers 
— he  whose  smile  and  father's 
voice  cheered  them  in  their  need 
— Dr.  John  AIcLoughlin.  The  Ameri- 
can eagle  comes  with  rush  of  wing  and 
lights  upon  the  crest,  and  beside  that 
proud  bird  is  placed  the  emblem  which 
proclaims  liberty  to  all.  As  its  folds  un- 
furl to  the  breeze,  the  builders  hang  fron.i 
the  apex  of  the  arch  a  wreath  of  inmior- 
telles  inscribed  with  the  words  "To  God's 
best  and  greatest  gift  to  Oregon,  its  pio- 
neer women." 

The  work  is  done  and  to  many  is  due 
the  saving  of  Oregon. 

F.  HAMPTON. 

I* 

The  first  saddles  made  in  Oregon  were 
made  by  Richard  Ekin  in  1S42.  He 
came  here  on  the  Chenamus. 

4* 

'Hie  proper  title  of  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Loughlin.  was  tliat  of  Chief  I'' actor,  lie 
was,  however,  calleil  I)y  courtesy  the 
'•Governor."  'I~he  real  governor  at  that 
time  of  tlie  IfucUon's  I'.ay  C. 'ni|)an}-  was 
Sir  If.  Tellv.  in  hjigland.  and  S"r  (  k'orge 
>ini])^t  Ml.  in  ( 'anada. 
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•  ODE  TO  THE  COLUMBIA. 


Columbia!  ancient  and  wonderful  river! 

Thy  span  i?  an  empire,  thy  grave  is  the  ^ea; 
Through  cycles  unmeasured,  still  sweeping  on  ever. 

The  riight  of  the  ages  is  nothing  to  thee. 
O  sullen  Columbia,  tell  me  thy  history. 

That  deep  in  oblivion  is  lost  to  my  ken; 
Inscrutable  river,  reveal  the  deep  mystery 

That  darkly  hangs  o'er  thee,  unfathomed  by  men. 

For  ages  the  mastodon  trod  the  broad  marshes. 

Or  ranged  through  the  forests  that  margined  thy  shore 
Now  deep  in  thy  beds  of  alluvial  washes 

Lie  buried  those  giants  that  nourished  of  yore; 
Those  ponderous  relics  of  animal  races. 

Who  drank  of  thy  waters  for  thousands  of  years. 
Bear  witness  of  God,  in  rock-graven  traces. 

O   tjme-tiring  tide,       thy  ancient  career. 

Ah!  tell  me,  thou  beautiful  shimmering  river. 

Who  first  the  boat  lightly  rowed  over  thy  waves: 
Seren(^  on  thy  bosom  they'll  rock  again  never. 

Deserted  their  homes,  and  forgotten  their  graves. 
Full  well  didst  thou  know  of  their  loves  and  their  sighings. 

Ai  d  fierce  were  their  battles,  and  often  thy  shore 
Has  echoed  the  war-whoop,  or  wail  of  the  dying; 

Mute  river,  re-echo  their  story  once  more. 

Columbia.  I  gaze  with  sublimest  emotion 

Upon  thy  deep  gorge,  in  the  mountainous  blocks. 
And  on  they  broad  waters  in  sinuous  motion, 

'Mid  shadow  and  light  of  thy  towering  rocks. 
The  fall  of  Multnomah  leaps  down  from  the  mountain. 

And  breaks  into  mists  like  the  veil  of  a  bride. 
Then  murmurs  on  down  from  its  sylvan-like  fountain, 

To  sigh  on  they  bosom,  and  mix  in  thy  tide. 

Columbia,  'tis  said,  in  the  years  of  thy  morning. 

God  fashioned  an  arch  o'er  thy  bosom  to  span. 
Then  fringed  it  with  green,  for  its  lofty  adorning. 

While  silent  below  it  thy  dark  waters  ran. 

Mount  Hood  and  Mo«nt  Adams  then  lordly  were  standing. 

As  sentinels  guarding  the  opposite  shores; 
Cold,  ancient  and  hoary,  with  mein  of  ctMiimanding, ' 

And  restless  to  try  th.eir  titanic  powers. 
There  each  at  the  other  his  threatcnings  muttered. 

And  when  their  hot  wrath  could  no  longer  restrain. 
Their  belchings  were  fiercer  than  hell  ever  uttered. 

With  thunderings  loud,  and  sulphurc.us  rain. 

Far  up  in  the  heavens  -hot  the  lurid  fires  flashing. 

And  thick  o'er  the  land  fell  the  hot.  hissing  stone. 
The  mountains  hke  demons  were  rcKiring  and  clashing. 

While  thunderbolts  shot  from  the  storm  king's  throne: 
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The  stones  of  the  arch  first  swayed  and  then  severed, 

With  rumbhngs  appalHng.  and  crashing  it  fell; 
The  bridge  of  the  gods  was  ruined  forever. 

But  made  the  cascades  with  their  billowy  swell. 

Columbia,  majestic  and  deep-flowing  river. 

Thy  waters  have  powdered  the  mountains  to  sand. 
And  drifted  them  silently,  seawardly.  ever. 

To  bar  the  proud  breakers  that  dash  on  the  strand. 
Thou,  lordly  Columbia,  grand  and  imperious. 

Hast  sundered  the  mountains,  and  swept  to  the  sea, 
And  dared  the  wild  ocean,  whose  bowlings  mysterious. 

And  surf-rolling  thunders,  can  never  fright  thee. 

The  stateliest  monuments  man  ever  builded. 

Oi  granite  or  marble,  have  crumbled  to  dust; 
His  cities  and  temples,  and  palaces  gilded. 

Have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  rot  and  the  dust; 
The  arts  of  old   Egypt,  and  Chaldea's  glory. 

Are  lost  in  oblivion,  and  never  can  be 
•Re-echoed  in  song,  or  reuttered  in  story, 

'  But  time's  desolations  have  never  marred  thee. 

While  the  smile  of  the  sun  lilts  the  mist  from  the  ocean. 

Or  clouds  by  the  breezes  are  blown  o'er  the  land. 
Or  fall!  the  soft  snow,  in  its  feathery  motion. 

Thy  beautiful  waters  shall  flow  to  the  strand; 
So^^etime,  in  the  flight  of  eternity's  aeons. 
— *='The  sun  will  grow  dim.  and  the  ocean  be  dry. 
Earth  float  in  its  orbit  through  darkness  letheon, 
^  Then,  ancient  Columbia,  thy  grandeur  will  die. 

At  last  I  would  sleep  to  the  sound  of  thy  splashings. 

Where  murmurings  soft  of  thy  musical  flow. 
Or  foam  of  thy  beautiful  cataracts'  flashings. 

Should  sigh  to  the  sea  winds,  as  softly  they  blow; 
In  the  years  that  are  coming,  some  sculpturist  lonely. 

May  pause  on  thy  shore,  by  the  side  of  my  grave; 
I  would  on  thy  walls  he  should  carve  my  name  oifly. 

Above  where  thy  waters  eternally  lave. 

G.  B.  KUYKRXDALL.  D. 

€  €  ^  , 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  ^^'WEBFOOT/' 

where,  which  caused  him  to  sa}':  "The 
children  livini^.  around  here  oui^lit  to  he 
\vel)fo()ted."  The  farmer's  wife  re|)He(l; 
"We  have  thou.q-lu  of  tliat,"  at  the  same 
time  slunvini::^  the  astonished  visitor  her 
l)al)y's  feet,  which  had  uel>s  between  the 
toes.  The  ^tory  lost  nothin,^'  in  telling', 
and  wehfo(;t  ])ecame  the  pseudonym 
fi  tr  (  h-cL^cnians. 


The  term  "web foot"  became  current 
durinf^  the  early  minini^  days  o\  Southern 
Ore,c,n;n,  and  it  is  said  to  have  orii^dnated 
tliroui:,''h  a  sarcastic  remark  of  a  commer- 
cial traveler  who  had  spent  the  ni.L;ht  at 
the  htmse  of  a  farmer  located  o^n  tlie 
mar^liy  1)anks  <jf  the  Liinq-  Tom,  Eane 
coimty.  It  liad  been  rainini;-  (piite  hard, 
and  in  conse(juence  water  st<)0(l  ever\- 


THEY  WERE  ANCIENT  GODS  OF  THE  INDIANS. 


A  LEGEND. 


The  Columbia  riv- 
er bulians  say  that 
in  the  long-  ago  the 
people  living  up  the 
river  could  get  no 
sahnnn.  were  very 
hungry  and  appeal- 
ed to  the  god  Spee- 
lyia  for  succor.  Be- 
ing moved  by  their 
sufferings,  he  de- 
cided to  go  down 
the  river  and  learn 
the  cause  of  the 
famine.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  a  point  a 
few  miles  above 
where  Astoria  now 
stands,  he  found  a 
dam  had  been  con- 
structed across  the 
river  bv  some  bea- 
ver women,  who 
kept  watch  and  allowed  no  salm  .^n  to 
l)ass.  Seeing  that  the  eas^'est  way  to  gain 
<]uick  admission  to  their  homes  wculd  be 
bv  resorting  to  strategy,  he  transformed 
himself  intc^  a  pappoose  (baby),  and  got 
into  a  piece  of  bark,  so  high  on  the  sides 
and  so  bent  up  at  both  ends,  that  it  would 
serve  as  a  canoe;  in  th.is  fashion  he  went 
rt<  ating  down  towards  the  dam.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  place  where  the  woiuen 
lived,  one  of  them,  by  the  name  oi  Was- 
kc-wa.  happened  t(;  be  outside  her  lodge 
cleaning  fish.  To  attract  her  attenLio;n. 
Sjieelyia  began  to  cry  and  fret,  the  noise 
causing  the  woman  to  l^ok  ar.  »und.  ( )n 
perceiving  him.  Iier  t-nder  heart  was 
t'  uched.  and.  taking  him  in  her  arms, 
ran  to  her  sisters,  crying:  )h.  sisters! 
I  iKive  found  a  l)abv."     After  making 


Photn  by  Browning. 
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much  ado  over  him,  she  resolved  to  try 
and  raise  him  to  manhood,  so  she  would 
have  a  husband.  The  other  sisters  ob- 
jected to  this  arrangement,  and  when  his 
preserver  was  away  Speelyia  overhear;! 
them  talking  about  drowning  him.  but 
in  this  they  were  prevented  by  the  watch- 
fulness and  care  given  by  his  nurse. 
After  he  had  been  there  several  days,  he 
found  the  beauty  of  his  foster-mother 
had  stolen  his  heart,  and  also  that  she 
was  the  keeper  of  the  key  to  the  dauL 
To  remain  there  he  ran  the  risk  of  get- 
ting drowned,  and  the  Indians  up  the 
river  would  starve.  If  he  left,  he  could 
not  go  without  the  lovely  Was-ke-wa. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  his  stay  the  weath- 
er grew  warm  and  sultry,  the  women  all 
became  drinvsy.  and  finally  went  to  sleep. 
This  was  Speelyia's  opportunity,  and  he 
stole  from  \\'as-ke-wa's  breast  the  key 
there  hidden,  and  quietly  went  out  and 
unlocked  the  datu.  \\'hen  he  returned 
to  his  sleeping  charmer,  he  came  in  his 
manho(jd's  form,  and,  taking  her  in  his 
arms,  ran  toward  the  river  bank.  C)n 
his  near  ap[)roach  he  found  that  the  end 
of  the  dam  was  gone,  but  the  myriads  of 
salmon  pushing  tlir:  ugh  the  break  were 
so  packed  in  that  walking  on  their  backs 
was  like  walking  on  dry  land.  On  reach- 
ing home  he  fmmd  all  the  Indians  rejoic- 
ing over  the  return  of  the  salmon,  and 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  festivities 
inaugurated  as.  thanksgiving,  he  cele- 
brated his  nuinials  with  \\'as-ke-wa. 

As  long  as  Speelyia  kept  the  key  to  the 
dam  his  wife  was  happy  and  contented, 
and  without  it  her  sisters  c<ndd  not  \ock 
[]\r  dam  and  ])revent  the  t"i>h  getting  up 
the  liVcr  to  the  Indians;  but  one  day  he 
Iosl  it  and  the  tinder  gave  it  t;)  his  wife, 
rnmuniiatch-  she  began  t(    1  ng  foT  her 
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former  home  and  the  society  of  her  sis- 
ters. Her  (hscontent  was  evidence 
enoug-h  to  Speelyia  that  she  had  secured 
the  key,  anrl  to  prevent  her  from  making 
bad  use  of  it.  he  ahvays  confined  her  and 
her  two  sons  in  a  cave  when  he  went 
away.  Ai  he  was  gone  quite  frequently, 
this  treatment  completely  alienated  their 
affections,  and  they  planned  to  decamp. 
One  day  while  Speelyia  \^;as  in  his  sweat- 
house,  the  family  stole  away  and  were  far 
down  the  river  before  he  discovered  their 
absence. 

As  \\'as-ke-wa  Tan  along  she  would 
every  little  while  pull  out  one  of  the  long 
hairs  that  crowned  her  head  and  stretch 
it  across  the  trail,  tieing  the  ends  to  rocks 


tax  -  ' 

and  trees,  so  that 
Speelyia  in  his  pur- 
suit would  trip  up 
and  lose  time  in  his 
race  to  capture  them. 
After  proceeding  for 
a  time,  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  her, 
and  she  halted  to 
note  the  effect  of  her 
efforts  to  delay  him. 
Speelia  scon  came  in 


Photo  by  Browning.       s"ght.  but  cvcfy  time 

PILLARS  OF  HEKCULES  TCachcd     OUC  of 

her  obstructions  he  would  fall  heavily 
to  the  ground.  He  did  this  so  often  that 
his  knees  became  badly  bruised,  and 
were  bleeding  so  profusely  that  he  was 
much  weakened  ))y  loss  of  l)lood.  As  he 
fell  aerain  and  aq-ain.  the  laughter  of  his 
wife  and  sons  came  to  his  ears.  Know- 
ing in  his  weakness  he  would  be  unable 
to  overtake  them  except  by  strategy,  he 
made  a  pretense  (A  being  more  exhausted 
than  he  really  was.  and.  dropping  to  his 
knees,  began  crawling  ah.ng  slowly,  re- 
covering his  ]>rcath  and  energy  as  he 
did  so. 

His  ruse  pr( Acd  successful  and  effect- 
ual, for  tiiev  allowed  him  to  come  close 


to  them;  then  Speelyia  got  up  quickly 
and  with  a  bound  had  seized  the  recreant 
spouse.  Before  the  sons  could  interfere 
the  god  had  drawn  a  long  knife,  and, 
they  being  unarmed,  a  rescue  of  their 
niother  was  out  of  the  question.  Through 
the  advise  of  their  mother  they  began  to 
run  on  down  the  river.  Speelyia  pleaded 
for  the  possession  of  the  key  she  had 
taken,  but  in  vain.  Her  stubbornness  so 
angered  him  that  he  dug  away  the  side 
of  the  mountain  and  hung  her  thereto, 
at  the  same  time  transferring  her  to  a 
waterfall,  now  called  Latourelle,  after 
which  he  again  set  out  in  pursuit  of  his 
sons,  with  whom  he  soon  caught  up. 

To  them  he  promised  all  sorts  of  good 
things  if  they  would  return  to  his  lodge, 
but  they  told  him  to  "Wait  till  they  had 
visited  their  mother's  sisters."  When 
the  god  had  made  offer  of  all  the  induce- 
ments he  could  think  of.  they  still  said 
"wait."  At  last  he  told  them  he  would 
do  so,  but  that  their  aunts  would  wait 
for  their  coming  as  long  as  he  did,  and, 
with  his  powers  of  enchantment,  willed 
that  they  should  stand  where  they  were, 
each  a  pillar  of  rock,  and  there  we  of  to- 
day find  them  and  know  them  as  "The 
Xeedles,"  or  "Pillars  of  Hercules." 

F.  H.  SAYLOR. 

Oregon's  forests  are  vast  in  extent.  In 
them  grow  the  firs,  pines  and  spruces 
suitable  for  lumber-making;  maples  and 
oaks  for  fumiturc  work;  Cottonwood  for 
paper  manufacture,  and  Port  Orford 
cedar  fcr  finishing.  The  quantity  of 
standing  tim])er  is  so  large  as  to  be 
almost  bevond  comprehension.  Single 
counties  contain  more  timber  than  can 
now  be  found  in  Michigan,  once  consid- 
ered a  great  lumber  manufacturing  state. 
To  exhaust  the  su|)ply  of  these  counties 
'  would  re(|uire  at  the  present  rate  of  cut- 
ting from  700  t(j  1000  years.  Truly,  the 
limber  supply  of  ( )reg<jn  may  be  said  to 
l)c  inexhaustible. 


MOUNTAIN  LORE. 


LEGEND  OF  ( 

Wliuawita*  was  the  pride  of  his  family 
aiul  tribe.**  ^He  c^uld  kill  the  grizzly 
bear,  and  his  prowess  in  the  fight  was  re- 
nowned even  among  those  fierce  braves 
who  controlled  the  entrance  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Big  Medicine,  where  the  black 
t)bsidian  arrowheads  are  found,  but  the 
cliase  no  longer  had  pleasure  for  him, 
and  he  wandered  far  up  the  slopes  of 
Shasta,  where  the  elk  and  deer  abound, 
and  they  passed  slowly  by  him,  down 
into  the  heavy  growth  of  murmuring 
pines,  as  if  knowing  that  his  mission  was 
of  peace.  Above  was  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow,  where  the  tamarack  was 
striving  hard  for  existence  in  the  barren 
rock.  From  this  great  height  Wimawita 
gazed  upon  the  lodges  in  the  prairie, 
among  the  huge  tr-es  far  below,  and 
then  suddenly  descending,  disappeared 
in  the  forest,  advancing  to  the  east, 
where  springs  the  gpeat,  gushing  sawul*, 
the  source  of  the  Wini-mim.**  There  in  a 
little  hut  dwelt  old  Winnishuya.^^  "Tell 
me,  O  mother,"  he  cried,  "what  can  I 
do  to  regain  the  love  of  Tculucul?^^  She 
laughs  at  me,  and  the  dog  Tsileu^^^  wan- 
ders with  her  over  the  snowclad  moun- 
tain." 

'*  Tis  well,  Tculucul  still  loves  you, 
but  since  your  brave  deeds  among  the 
Klamaths,  your  thoughts  are  far  away, 
and  you  long  for  further  perils,  to  chant 
your  great  exploits  in  the  councils  of 
tile  brave.  Tculucul  has  noticed  your 
neglect  and  distaste  for  the  exploits 
>n  which  you  formerly  to(^k  pleasure. 
Why.  O  Wimawita.  do  you  not  seek 
for  greater  glory ^  Know  you  not  of 
the  great  lake,  far  away  and  (lee|)  down 
1"  the  mountain  toj)?  The  way  is  long 
♦nid  difficult,  and  but  few  reach  its  rcjcky 

•  Orizzly  b»'ar.    •*  Shastas. 

•  LarK*'     spriuf,'.       *•  McCluud  rivt-r. 

»  »'«r.  th«»u{?ht.    5§  The  lark.    SS?  ilvd  Flick*  r. 


ATER  LAKE. 

slopes.  If  you  have  the  strength  and 
courage  to  climb  down  and  bathe  hi  its 
crystal  waters,  you  will  acquire  great  and 
marvelous  wisdom,  Tculucul  will  look 
upon  you  with  favor,  and  none  will  equal 
you  among  your  people.  The  Llaos 
(children  of  the  Great  Spirit)  guard  the 
lake,  and  far  in  the  past  one  of  our  own. 
tribe  reached  it,  but  not  propitiating  the 
spirits,  they  killed  him,  and  his  body  was 
sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  blue  water." 

As  she  spoke  the  old  woman's  strength 
increased.  Wimawita,  listening,  caught 
her  energy. 

"  *Tis  well,  my  mother,  tomorrow, 
while  all  sleep,  will  I  start  upon  this  jour- 
ney to  the  river  where  the  Klamaths 
dwell.  Then  will  I  find  the  way  to  the 
wondrous  lake  and  l)athe  in  the  deep 
water.-' 

While  speaking,  he  noted  not  the  part- 
ing of  the  brush,  where  Tculucul  was 
concealed,  and  who  in  her  fright  almost 
betrayed  her  presence.  Xor  was  Tsileu 
visible  behind  the  granite  rocks  near  by, 
eagerly  watching  and  hearing  all  that 
happened. 

At  dawn  the  following  day.  when  even 
tlie  dogs  were  still,  Wimawita  stole  quiet- 
ly away.  Close  behind  him,  clad  in  the 
raiment  of  a  young  l^rave.  followed  Tcu- 
lucul, and  after  a  short  interval,  gliding 
stealthily  in  the  tracks  of  the  others, 
came  Tsileu.  Thus  the}'  marched  for 
several  liMig  and  weary  days,  over  the 
prairies  of  Shasta  and  tlie  dreary  lava 
fichl?  of  Modoc,  uiuil  Wimawita  readied 
the  great  river  of  the  Klamaths.  Then 
Tculucul  came  forth  and  accosted  him. 

*'\\  hither  goest  thou.  Wiiuawita.  and 
why  are  y<.»u  alone  in  this  desolate 
place?" 
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•'I  seek  the  great  lake  in  the  top  of 
tiie  mountain,  to  bathe  in  its  Hmpid 
waters." 

"There  would  I  also  go  and  share  your 
perils."  ^ 

*'  'Tis  well,  anct^I  will  reward  your  faith 
in  me.'' 

Tsileu,  inwardly  raging,  cast  a  look 
of  hate  upon  theni,  and  sped  northward 
through  the  land  ot  the  Klaniaths. 

The  next  day  Winiawita  and  Tculucul 
journeyed  up  the  river.  They  came  to 
a  large  lake,  and  after  some  distance  this 
gradually  narrowed  to  a  small  but  rapid 
stream.  After  a  course  for  some  distance 
through  a  deep  ravine,  the  water  again 
spread  out  into  a  lake,  and  far  north 
could  be  seen  tlie  prairies'  of  the  Klam- 
aths.  Towards  the  east  was  a  succession 
of  rolling  hills,  with  scanty  vegetation, 
clear  cut  in  the  rarified  atmosphere.  On 
the  west  high  mountains  rose  up  precipi- 
tously, while  here'  and  there  a  snow- 
clad  peak  towerecl'  in  the  sky.  "  H^is 
there,-'  said  Wimawjta,  "where  we  must 
seek  for  the  deep  mountain  lake."  At 
last,  after  many  weary  days,  they  reached 
the  lake  and  made  camp  close  to  the 
precipice.  All  night  Wimawita  chanted 
his  song,  and  when  the  sun  was  just 
lighting  up  the  circular  wall  across  the 
lake,  he  clambored  down  the  steep  and 
rocky  walls,  and  ])lunged  into  the  deep, 
clear  waters.  His  spirit  seemed  to  soar 


from  him;  but  it  required  all  his  strength 
to  climb  back  to  the  rim  of  the  crater. 
Xext  day  he  bathed  again,  and  on  re- 
turning said.  "Once  more  only,  Tculucul. 
will  I  have  to  bathe  in  the  crystal  water, 
then  wisdom  and  strength  will  be  mine, 
our  tribe  will  be  the  grandest  in  the  land, 
and  you  will  be  the  greatest  squaw  of 
all.  Thus  will  your  faith  and  help  to  me 
be  rewarded." 

On  the  third  morning  he  started,  but, 
just  as  he  reached  the  last  descent,  he 
beheld  Tsileu. 

"Dog  of  Wimawita,  we  will  here  find 
who  is  the  greater  man." 

Like  two  great  whirlwinds  they  came 
together,  then  struggled  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  advancing,  retreating,  swaying 
far  out  over  the  dizzy  height,  watched  by 
Tculucul  from  above,  powerless  to  aid. 
Suddenly  Wimawita  slipped  on  the 
mossy  rock  and  Tsileu.  exerting  all  his 
strength,  raised  and  hurled  him  far  out 
into  the  lake.  Tlien  the  Llaos  arose  in 
their  wrath,  tore  Tsileu's  body  in  pieces 
and  cast  them  on  the  lake.  As  they  dis- 
appeared the  waters  parted  and  lava 
burst  out  with  a  mighty  noise.  The  island 
of  Llao  Xous'''  arose  as  the  gasp  of  a 
dying  crater,  and  here  it  is  said  dwells 
the  spirt  of  Wimawita,  the  brave,  and 
Tculucul,  the  lark. 

MARK  BRICKELL  KERR. 

*  Wizard  Island. 


THE  HARRIMAN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 


Through  the  generosity  and  interest 
iti  science  of  Mr.  Edward  IT.  Harriman. 
of  Xew  York  city,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  well-e(|uipped  scientific  expedi- 
tion that  has  ever  left  this  country  ha? 
jusr  started  for  Alaska.  As  almost  every 
branch  oi  scientific  research  i>  reprc- 
J^ented  by  specialists  of  national  reputa- 
tion, from  mutual  co-operation  and  the 
eonsequcnt  enononi}-  of  time  aiul  lab^-r. 


a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  about  the  geo- 
graphical features  of  this  little-known 
area  will  be  gained.  The  eciuipment  is 
as  comjdete  and  generous  as  the  i)lan  is 
comprehensive,  for  everything  that  can 
contribute  to  tlie  comfort  and  assistance 
of  the  metubers  .Mr.  Harriman  has  un- 
stintedly provided.  The  details  of  the 
exi)e(!ition  are  in  charge  (^f  Dr.  C  Mart 
Merriam  and  Dr.  Lewis  K.  Morris.  The 
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OREGON  NATIVE  SON. 


OUR  GRAND  PRESIDENTS. 


The  office  of  grau'^  president  is  cer- 
tainly an  lionorahhr-one,  and  the  plat- 
form of  the  order  is  a  proniulg:ation  of 
principles  that  are  as  lasting-  as  the  eter- 
nal hills,  and  when  carried  into  active 
effect  by  the  native  daughters  and  na- 
tive sons,  working-  side  by  side  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  will  be  the  ])romoters  of  last- 
ing good  to  the  membership  at  large  and 
of  inestimal)le  value  to  the  state  of  Ore- 
gon. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Sol  Pdumauer  to 
the  position  of  grand  ])resi(lent  of  the 
Order  of  Native  Sons  of  Oregon  was  a 
fit  recognition  (^f  active,  earnest  and  in- 
defatigable work  and  industry.  Mr. 
Hlumauer  was  one  (jf  the  incoq^orators 
of  the  order,  and  held  the  jxjsition  dur- 
ing the  j)ast  year  of  grand  trustee.  He 
became  at  once  an  earnest  worker,  and 
was  recognized  from  the  start  as  one  of 
the  ciiief  ])illars.  \o  man  is  ])etter 
known  througliout  ( )regon  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  as  a  thorough  l)us:- 


ness  man  he  is  peculiarly  fit  to  take  up 
the  great  work  so  successfully  begun  by 
his  predecessor  and  carry  it  on  to  greater 
results. 

The  Native  Daughters  of  Oregon 
made  no  mistake  when  they  selected 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Miller,  of  Oregon  City,  grand 
president  of  the  order.  Mrs.  Miller  is  an 
educated  lady  of  ripe  culture,  and  her 
wide,  practical  knowledge  of  affairs  pe- 
culiarly fit  her  for  the  order's  chief  execu- 
tive. The  duties  of  her  position  are 
arduous,  and  energetic  and  almost  in- 
cessant labor  are  her  only  stipend  for  the 
\  ear's  work  before  her,  except  the  satis- 
faction of  a  full  realization  of  duty  per- 
formed. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  Mrs.  Miller's 
wise  and  judicious  leadershi]:)  will  place 
tlie  organization  of  Native  Daughters  *  f 
( )regon  on  a  sure  a!id  j)ermanent  foimda- 
lion  by  the  time  the  first  grand  reunion 
of  the  order  occurs  in  June  k/X). 
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plan  t)f  itinerary  has  been  left  elastic  in 
order  to  take  advantag^e  of  information 
gained  on  the  way.  Eastern  members 
of  the  party  left  Xew  York  on  May  23, 
expecting"  to  bti  joined  by  others  at  Chi- 
cag-o  and  Seattle,  and  to  sail  from  the 
latter  by  the  steamship  George  W.  Elder 
OH  or  before  June  i.  This  vessel  is  250 
feet  long-,  38.5  feet  j^eam.  draws  18  feet 
uf  water  \vhen  loaded,  and  registers  1709 
tons.  She  has  been  specially  provided 
with  new  triple-expansion  engines  and 
new  boilers,  and  ecjuipped  throughout 
with  modern  conveniences  and  ever\-  ap- 
pliance that  will  contribute  to  scientific 
work  on  board.  T'le  first  stop  after  leav- 
ing Seattle  will  probably  be  at  the  well- 
known  Metlakatla  mission  of  Rev.  Will- 
iam Duncan,  on  x\nnette  island;  the  next 
at  Wrangle,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Stikeen;  but  lack  of  time  will  probably 
make  it  impracticable  to  ascend  very  far 
up  the  river.  They're,  after  stopping  at 
Juneau  to  inspect-  the  Treadwell  gold 
mines,  which  operate  the  largest  stamp 
mills  in  the  world, "they  will  proceed  to 
Lynn  canal  and  visit  Skagway  and  Dyea. 
Prom  there  they  expect  to  proceed  to 
Muir  glacier,  and  to  explore  it  and  the 
neighboring  glaciers;  thence  to  Yakutat 
bay  and  the  Mount  St.  Elias  range,  the 
grandest  mountains  in  the  world.  The 
course  now  changes  westward  to  Prince 
William  sound  and  Co[)per  river;  then 
around  Kenai  peninsula  into  Cook  inlet 
and  Kamishak  bay.  Here  some  days 
will  be  passed  exploring  Ilianma,  a 
smoking  V(^lcano  rising  12.000  feet  di- 
rectly froiu  the  water's  edge,  and  hunt- 
ing for  perfect  specimens  of  the  white 
Dall's  sheep  and  the  l)lack  Alaskan 
moose,  ihc  largest  of  the  deer  tribe. 
After  crossing  Slielikof  strait  to  Kadiak, 
the  i)arty  will  ])rubably  separate,  some 
niembers  remaining  on  tlie  island  to  huiU 
and  exi)lore,  while  the  shij)  continues  on 
I"  I'nalaska  and   lliuliuk,  a  region  of 


smoking  volcanos.  On  Kadiak  island 
lives  the  Kadiak  bear,  the  largest  car- 
nivore in  the  world — an  animal  twice  the 
size  of  the  largest  grizzly.  Xo  perfect 
specimen  of  this  huge  beast  is  at  pres- 
ent owned  by  any  nuiseum  in  Europe 
or  America.  The  ship  expects  to  return 
from  Unalaska  to  Kadiak  in  time  to 
bring  the  entire  party  back  to  Seattle 
about  August  i. 

The  difTerent  branches  of  scientific 
research  are  in  charge  of  the  following: 
Biology,  Dr.  C.  Hart  ^terriam,  chief  of 
the  biologic?.!  survey,  U.  S.  department 
of  agriculture,  ass'sied  by  Dr.  A.  K. 
Eisher,  assistant  biologist,  and  Edwin  C. 
Starks,  and  with  Professor  W.  E.  Ritter, 
university  of  California,  as  associate: 
botany,  F.  \.  Coville,  botanist  of  the 
U.  S.  department  of  agriculture,  assisted 
by  Thomas  H.  Kearney,  assistant  bot- 
anist, with  D.  W.  Trelease,  director  uf 
Shaw  botanical  gardens,  St.  Louis,  as- 
sisted by  DeAlton  Saunders,  of  South 
Dakota,  as  associate;  geolog\-,  G.  K. 
Gilbert  and  Professor  B.  K.  Emerson,  of 
Amherst  college,  assisted  by  Dr.  C. 
Palache,  of  Harvard  university.  The 
other  scientists  of  the  party  who  will 
direct  special  lines  of  investigation  in- 
clude Henry  Gannett,  chief  geographer 
of  the  U.  S.  geological  survey;  Dr.  Will- 
iam H.  Dall,  U.  S.  national  museum; 
Charles  x-\.  Keeler,  director  of  nuiseuni 
of  California  academy  of  sciences;  Pio- 
fessor  B.  E.  h'ernow.  Cornell  university; 
D.  G.  Elliot,  Field  Columbian  museum. 
Chicago;  Professor  William  H.  lirewer 
and  Professor  W.  R.  Coe,  Yale  univc\ 
sity;  Robert  Ridgway,  curator  of  birds, 
X'^ational  museum,  and  John  Muir.  the 
authority  on  glaciers.  Edv\ard  S.  Cur- 
tis, of  Seattle,  the  photogra])her  of  sev- 
eral ex[)editi< 'ns  to  Alaska;  Louis  A. 
h'uertes  and  R.  Swain  Git'ford,  artists; 
W.  D.  Devereux,  of  Glen\vo:)d  Springs 
Colo.,    mining    engineer;    John  liu'' 
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rouj^lis,  the  popular  writer  on  birds;  Dr. 
Lewis  R.  Morris,  physician  and  sp(jrts- 
nian;  Dr.  Georg-e  lUrd  Grinnell.  editor 
of  Forest  and  Stream,  and  Captain 
Luther  S.  Fvelly,  the  well-known  scout, 
also  accc^nipankv  Mr.  Harrinian. — Xa- 
tional  Geographic  Magazine. 

L'pon  arrival  in  Portland  this  great 
expedition  was  met  by  the  Mazamas, 
who  showed  to  them  every  possible 
courtesy,  and  accompanied  them  as  far 
as  Kalama.  At  Seattle  they  were  met 
by  members  of  the  club,  who  also  ex- 
erted themselves  to  serve  them.  About 

THE  RELATION  OF  TEACHER  AND  P 


a  dozen  members  of  the  expedition  are 
energetic  Mazamas,  and  as  the  work  un- 
dertaken is  strictly  in  line  with  that  of 
the  ch.ib,^  there  exists  a  close  fellow-feel- 
ing between  the  two  organizations.  On 
Julv  lo  the  Mazamas  start  for  Lake  Che- 
lan and  the  valley  of  the  Stehekin  for 
iheir  sixth  annual  outing,  but  will  prob- 
al)ly  return  a  little  earlier  than  at  first 
contemplated,  so  that  the  club  may  ex- 
tend to  the  Harriman  expedition  a  recep- 
tion in  Portland  upon  its  return  from 
Alaska. 

lENT  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  CHILD. 


While  the  parent  is  not  a  teacher  in 
the  pedagogic  sense,  yet  a  relationship 
exists  between  teacher  and  parent  that 
is  essentially  the  g-roundwork  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child,  and  knowledge  of 
this  relationship  is  of  as  much  import- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  parent  as  the 
training  of  the  teacher  in  his  or  her  pro- 
fession. While  Go(|  made  man  in  his 
own  image,  we  must  not  forget  that  a 
vast  dissimilarity  exists' in  man's  natural 
characteristics  and  possibilities,  and  to 
the  parent  belongs  the  duty  of  scruti- 
nizing and  determining  the  bent  oi  mind 
of  the  offspring,  so  that  the  system  of 
culture  requisite  may  be  well  understood 
by  those  who  take  charge  of  its  mental 
and  physical  devel(j])mcnt.  I'nder  prop- 
er environments,  the  natural  develops 
under  the  eye  of  the  ideal  ])arent,  and 
those  traits  are  manifest  that  re(|uire 
curbing"  or  acceleration  in  the  growth  of 
the  individual  which  cannot  be  t)bserved 
by  the  teacher  or  thoroughly  understood 
unless  imparted  by  the  j)arent. 

How  few  parents  and  teachers  seem 
to  realize  the  re>>p( msibiliiy  that  re>ts 
upon  each  of  them  in  this  relationship! 
ITow  few  teachers  seem  to  gel  hold  of 
the  basic  trutlis  "that  man  is  fearfullv 


and  wonderfully  made,"  "that  the  proper 
study  of  man"  begins  in  the  home,  sur- 
rounded with  the  clouds  or  sunshine  of 
childhood,  or  that  education  is  not  an 
entity  or  a  creation,  but  an  expansion  or 
development  of  potentialities!  Lentil 
these  truths  are  well  understood,  that 
foundation  can  never  be  laid  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  that  is  requisite  for  the  proper 
education  of  the  masses;  and  the  system 
of  "stuffing"  and  "crannning"  will  con- 
tinue that  has  driven  so  many  of  our 
young  men  and  women  from  our  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  How  can  the  proper 
rclationshi[)  between  parent  and  teacher 
with  reference  to  the  child  be  brought 
about?  X^ot  by  discussing  in  our  insti- 
tutes why  d-o-u-g-h  sj)ells  dough;  neither 
by  arguing  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  L'ncle  Sam  should  hold 
the  ]Miili[)i)ines;  nor  by  dissertations 
U])(m  (juestiitus  of  calisthenics,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  graceful  swing  of  the 
Indian  club;  but  only  by  getting  down 
to  first  ])rincii)les  and  discussing  how  anrl 
m  what  manner  the  relation  of  teacher, 
parent  and  child  can  be  brought  about 
that  .w  ill  develoj)  the  kno\\ledge  needed 
f*»r  each,  in  the  advancement  and  prtjjje: 
develo{)ment  of  the  pupil. 
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It  is  a  fact  of  no  mean  sig-nificance 
I  hat  j)arents'  faces  are  seldom  seen  in 
our  schoolrooms  except  on  graduation 
•  las,  or  to  witness  a  Cakewalk,  and  then 
onlv  t<j  toss  a  bou4j.jiet  on  the  stage  for 
jane  or  John;  or  stand  behind  the  cur- 
tain and  arrange  Mary's  skirt  so  the  flut- 
ing will  show  up  well  when  she  appears 
In  read  her  paper. 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  teach- 
ers are  seldom  seen  in  the  homes  of  their 
pupils.  X'o  teacher  can  successfully  di- 
rect the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  the  line  sug- 
gested by  nature  who  is  unacquainted 
with  home  environment,  and  this  knowl- 
edg-e  can  only  be  acquired  by  frequent 
visitations  at  the  home,  where  direct  con- 
tact with  parents'  mode  of  living,  meth- 
ods of  home  government  and  unre- 
>trained  childish  freedom  are  observable. 
Carte  blanche  should  be  given  every 
teacher  in  the  homes ,  and  every  efibrt 
should  be  put  forth  in  institutes,  asso- 
ciations and  every  (^haracter  of  educa- 
tional gatherings,  to  ir  press  upon  teach- 
ers the  importance  of  this  one  duty,  so 
essential  in  laying  the  foundation  of  pri- 
mary education  in  our  public  schools, 
w  iiich  are  but  the  kindergartens  for  high- 
er education. 

This  trinity — teacher,  parent  and  child 
"-nuist  ]:»e  indissoluble  if  higher  educa- 
tion shall  meet  with  success  in  elevating- 
die  masses.  The  fact  is  apparent  to  all 
that  a  large  percentage  of  our  boys  and 
k'lrls  not  only  fail  to  finish  -  our  public 
"chool  course,  and  but  a  low  per  cent, 
'•■ven  pass  througli  the  liigh  school,  acad- 
^•iny  or  college.  This  is  not  on  account 
''f  opportunity,  not  for  lack  of  ability. 
|»iit  because  of  the  fact  that  a  thorough 
'Miuwledge  of  the  pupil's  capabilities, 
''^•niperament  and  natural  traits  of  char- 
*i^'t<^T  arc  unknown  to  the  teacher.  These 
'■^■'juisites  nuist  l)e  in  hand  or  the  teacher 
vannot  properly  grade  tlie  classes  or  dic- 
'•i^<-'  the  length  of  the  lesson.    'J  he  lesson 


in  mathematics  is  easy  to  all  the  class 
except  John.  John  tries  his  very  best  to 
keep  up  with  the  work  l)ut  cannot,  as  the 
lessons  are  too  lengthy,  so  he  drags 
along'  through  the  term,  falls  below  the 
regulated  per  cent,  on  examination,  and 
fails.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  term 
he  starts  again,  and,  being  crowded  and 
cranmied  with  a  lengthy  mess  of  undi- 
gested matter,  fails  again.  Back  he  goes, 
and  the  teacher  pronounces  him  an  idle 
Idockhead,  and  he  quits  school.  This 
ends  his  education.  X^ow\  John  was  all 
right  if  his  capabilities  were  understood 
by  the  teacher,  and  if  parent,  teacher  and 
child  had  met  and  John's  make-up  had 
been  analyzed,  it  would  have  been  un- 
derstood that  his  growth  was  slow  in 
this  branch,  and,  under  proper  regula- 
tion of  classes  and  lessons,  he  could  have 
gone  on  and  finished,  probably  not  only 
the  public  school  but  the  university,  and 
become  a  useful  man.  It  is  thus  in  all 
branches  in  our  schools;  one  pupil  may 
be  highly  proficient  in  mathematics,  and 
dull  in  physics ;  one  may  be  bright  in  his- 
tory and  obtuse  in  language;  and  so  on 
through  the  entire  curricula  of  public 
school  or  college;  and  probably  many  of 
our  would-be  brightest  men  and  women 
are  thrown  aside  as  blockheads  and  idlers 
simply  because  they  and  their  teachers 
are  strangers.  This  system  of  conuuuni- 
cation  and  inter-connnunication  between 
teacher,  parent  and  pupil  will  naturally 
prevent  the  usual  friction  that  manifests 
itself  between  teacher  and  parent.  The 
causes  in  a  majorit\'  of  instances  of  this 
friction  arise  from  want  of  the  essential 
primary  kncjwledge,  heretofore  alluded 
to,  and  if  the  careworn,  nerve-tensioned 
teacher  acts  too  hastil>'  in  some  min(^r 
matter  of  discipline,  the  j)arent  should 
not  Hy  in  a  rage  and  abuse  the  teacher, 
but  on  the  contrar\'  should  take  occasion 
to  meet  her  in  a  pleasant  and  agreeable 
wav  (if  ihe  chastisement  is  .seeiningl\-  un- 
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merited),  and  explain  natural  conditions 
so  that  the  teacher  can  in  the  future  by 
other  methods  remedy  the  seeming  de- 
fects of  the  pupil.  So  with  teacher,  in 
case  seeminjT^ly  continuous  necessary 
chastisement  c*i  pupil  exists,  the  parent 
should  be  at  once  consulted  in  regard  to 
these  traits  of  the  pupil,  and  this  course 
of  communication  will  in  nearly  every 
instance  furnish  a  cure  for  the  existing 
evils.  It  is  true  that  before  this  rela- 
tionship can  be  brought  about  many 
revolutions  will  have  to  take  place  in 
schoolroom  and  home.  Mothers  and 
fathers  will  of  necessity  have  to  pay  more 
attention  to  their  children.  Home  en- 
vironment will  have  to  furnish  a  better 
and  more  congenial  atmosphere  for  the 
cultivation  and  growth  of  child  life;  and 
the  home  will  of  necessity  require  a  more 
sacred  attachment  by  parent  and  child 
than  hotel,  tavern  or  boarding-house,  and 
become  a  place  that  shall  in  the  distant 
years  be  enshrined  with  the  dearest  and 

AN  EARL  I  VETO. 
* 

On  December  1846,  Governor  Ab- 
ernethy  vetoed  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled 
li(jUors."  stating  that  on  account  of  the 
Indians,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  per- 
mit the  manufacture  or  legalize  the  sale 
of  intoxicants,  as  there  were  persons  who 
would  sell  the  same  to  them,  thereby 
gn  atly  endangering  the  ])eace  of  the  set- 
tlers. The  reasons  given  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill  were  that  the  shipping  coming 
here,  especially  the  ships  belonging  to  or 
coming  here  in  the  interests  of  the  Hud- 
son's Hay  Company,  always  l)rought 
liquor,  and,  as  the  traffic  could  not  be 
stopped,  it  was  thought  it  might  as  well 
be  manufactured  here,  keei)ing  the  prof- 
its »)f  manufacture  at  home.  The  gov- 
ernor probably  vetoed  the  measure  from 
a  best  interest  t^)  the  conununity  stand- 


fondest  recollections  of  those  who  were 
reared  and  educated  therein.  So  with  re- 
gard to  schoolroom.  The  vocation  of 
teacher  nuist  lose  the  caste  of  business 
and  be  based  upon  duty,  plain  and  simple. 
A  teacher  who  has  no  higher  aim  in  the 
profession  than  the  use  of  it  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  another  caUing  or  profes- 
sion is  unfit  to  handle  the  plastic  minds 
of  our  l)oys  and  girls,  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders the  cares,  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  life  will  so  soon  rest.  A  higher 
plane  must  be  reached  in  schoolroom  and 
home.  The  responsibilities  of  parent  and 
teacher  must  be  seriously  considered, 
and  the  seeming  drudgery  of  the  home 
and  the  schoolroom  will  pass  away  as 
mist  before  the  rising  sun,  and  our  Amer- 
ican homes  will  insure  the  progress  and 
perpetuity  of  our  republic,  and  our  pub- 
lic schools  will  stand  as  the  proud  pal- 
ladium of  American  civilization  and  fu- 
ture greatness. 

ANNIE  L.  LEASURE. 

point  of  view,  but  the  legislature  voted  in 
a  way  that  their  action  would  seem  as 
if  thev  were  looking  to  self-interest.  The 
bill  was  passed  over  the  veto  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote:  Yeas — Boon,  Hall,  Heni- 
bree,  Lownsdale,  Looney,  Meek.  Sim- 
mons, Straight,  TVault,  Williams  and 
Mr.  Speaker  (Lovejoy),  11.  Nays — 
ChanilxTlain.  McDonald,  Newell,  Peers 
and  Tolmie,  5.  All  those  voting  in  the 
affirmative  were  Americans  In'  birth  and 
sympathies,  while  those  voting  negativ<L- 
ly,  except  Newell,  were  either  English 
or  in  some  way  identified  with  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  Dr.  Newell  always 
symi)athize(l  with  that  comi)any  ami 
acted  with  its  representatives.  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  controlled  the  litiuor 
traffic,  and  wished  to  continue  its  mo- 
nopoly, but  the  Americans  were  oi)pose(l 
to  the  '"trust,"  and  voted  accordingly. 


A  NEW  PRECEDENT. 


I-Vom  the  date  of  the  organization  of 
ii;c  Oregon  Piont^er  Association  in  1873 
until  the  session  just  closed,  it  has  been 
..fTicered  by  men.    At  this  meeting  the 


MRS.    D.    P.  THOMf^SON. 
First    Vice-President    of   the    Oregon  Pioneer 
Association. 

rule  was  broken  by  tl>^  election  of  a  pio- 
neer mother  to  the  c^ice  of  first  vice- 
president.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the 
hardships  and  trials  incident  to  coming 
the  plains  across,  together  with  the  set- 
dement  and  building  up  of  the  state,  were 
l>*»rne  by  the  w^omen  as  well  as  the  men, 
and  they  should  be  accorded  equal  recog- 


nkion  and  honor  in  the  association.  It 
is  customary  to  allow  the  men  to  manage 
affairs  in  most  undertakings,  but  in  such 
association  the  pioneer  fathers  reflect 
greatest  credit  upon  it  and  its  member- 
ship by  looking  to  the  mothers,  as  in 
days  gone  by,  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
them  in  carrying  forward  their  work. 
The  selection  fell  to  the  lot  of  :\frs.  Da- 
vid P.  Thompson,  and  her  election  was 
unanimous.  Whether  the  new  precedent 
would  have  been  established  by  the  older 
members  of  the  association  or  not,  with- 
out a  move  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
element,  cannot  be  said;  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, however,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
all  members.  The  nominating  remarks 
were  made  by  Past  Grand  President 
Leasure,  of  the  Xative  Sons,  and  the  ap- 
plause following  was  evidence  that  the 
new  departure  was  heartily  approved  of. 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Susan  D.  Meldrum.  pioneers 
of  1845.  '^^""^  ^^'^s  born  in  Illinois  and  ac- 
companied her  parents  to  Oregon  while 
yet  an  infant.  She  was  married  in  1861 
to  Hon.  D.  P.  Thompson,  and  at  present 
their  home  is  in  F^ortland.  She  is  hon- 
ored and  loved  by  all  who  know  her. 
One  son  and  two  daughters  comprise 
their  familv. 
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f)bviously  the  Xative  Sons  and 
'daughters  of  Oregoi'  are  beginning;  to 
K-alize  what  the  Order  of  Xative  Sons 
stands  for;  that  it  has  risen  above  the 
*^"l'*iids  •)[  criticism  and  innuendo  and 
*^"w  floats  in  the  clear  sky  of  |)ul)lic  co  n 
"'endation  and  deserved  p-'ipu'arii  \  V, 
peoj)le  of  Oregon,  regardless  of  the 
'i'5«'">tion  of  nativity,  care  to  set  the  wheels 
'•J  Mucstigation  in  motion,  desire  to  know 
truth,  and.  in  justice  to  the  order. 


accord  its  votaries  at  least  the  credit  or 
having  acted  in  good  faith,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  la)'  the  foundation  of  t'le  Xa- 
tive Sons  deep  and  strong  have  out- 
stripped sordid  desire  and  the  g^^al  of 
selfish  aims  and  created  an  order  flawless, 
insofar  as  it  could  have  been  affected  hy 
})ersr;nal  ambitions.  the>'  will  a^:  least 
give  audience  to  ouv  address  until  the 
order  has  i)roven  recreant  to  the  high 
and  sacred  trust  reposed  in  it  l)y  its  orig- 
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inators.  An  order  absolutely  free  from 
political  contamination,  non-sectarian  in 
its  purposes  and  founded  on  the  basic 
principle  of  tfic  advancement  of  the  in- 
dustries and  institutions  of  the  state  that 
gave  it  birdi  ami  of  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  her  citizens,  is  certainly  entitled 
to  their  best  consideration. 

Without  jumpins^  to  hasty  and  ill- 
formed  conclusions^  would  it  not- be  bet- 
ter to  ascertain  what  the  objects  of  the 
order  are  before  expressing"  an  opinion 
that  is  not  fairly  intelligent? 

Ours  is  not  a  secret  order  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  commonly  accepted 
and  understood.  It  is  a  secret  order,  but 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  secret 
so  far  as  to  give  it  cohesive  power  with- 
out which  it  could  scarcely  avoid  ultimate 
disintegration. 

But  to  our  muttons:  Tlie  Native 
Sons  were  organized  for  four  separate 
and  distinct  purposes,  yet  four  purposes 
so  intimately  related  to  and  connected 
with  each  other  as  to  admit  of  a  practi- 
cable concentration ^f  effort  upon  all 
simultaneously.    It    ^as  organized: 

First — To  preserve  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  state. 

Second — To  perpetuate  the  names  and 
memories  of  our  pioneers. 

Third — To  uphold  and  encourage 
home  industries  and  institutions. 

Fourth — As  a  fraternity  to  help  one 
another  in  every  possible  manner  con- 
sistently. 

Were  the  first  our  only  "purpose  the 
Order  of  Native  Sons  of  Oregi^n  sliould 
deserve  the  support  and  appn>bati()n  of 
the  peo])le  of  Oregon.  To  be  banded 
together  merely  fi^r  the  purpose  oi  col- 
lecting valua1)le  data  to  be  n.-^cd  in  the 
worthy  object  of  liistorical  i)re>ei  vation 
would  be  purj)'  sc  enough  to  make  the 
order  great  as  it  succeeded  in  the  accom- 
])li^hment  of  its  work. 


In  this  connection  relics,  mementoe^ 
of  early  Oregon,  books  of,  at  this  time, 
inestimable  value  to  the  state,  sketchc!^ 
and  what  not  are  part  and  parcel  of  this 
great  work.  In  the  passing  of  the  pio- 
neer, historical  information,  figures,  tra- 
ditions, experiences  and  reminiscences, 
to  become  of  incalculable  value  in  the 
next  decade,  could  be  secured,  and  will 
be.  now.  through  the  medium  of  the  Na- 
tive Sons.  Had  the  order  been  created 
years  ago  nutch  of  the  history  of  the 
state  that  was  rapidly  passing  from  the 
minds  of  men  could  have  been  arrested 
and  retained.  Old  landmarks  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  history  and 
early  settlement  of  the  state  and  that 
have  long  since  disappeared  could  have 
been  preserved.  Among  these  .  was  the 
old  blockhouse  at  the  Cascades,  the 
scene  of  thrilling  incidents  and  heroic 
achievements.  This  is  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Native  Sons  of  Oregon,  and  such 
part  as  should  receive  the  close  atten- 
tion of  every  Cabin  in  the  state. 

Everv  Cabin  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
great  work  of  gathering  up  the  facts  and 
details  of  Oregon  history.  To  perform 
it  well  and  successfully,  intelligent  in- 
vestigation is  essential,  earnestness  and 
assiduitv  in  the  work  and  the  historian's 
indefatigability  and  tireless  devotion  to 
his  cause. 

To  make  the  great  work  complete,  a 
librarv  of  l)Ooks,  ])apers  and  manuscript > 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  state  shouM 
be  establislied  by  and  contributed  to  l)}' 
native  sons,  pioneers  and  native  daugh- 
ters. Tins  in  itself  would  l)e  an  espe- 
cially attractive  feature  of  the  order.  A 
nuiseum  of  Oregon  relics  and  anticjuities 
should  be  founded  at  the  earhest  moment 
which  would  prove  a  veritable  st<^rehouse 
of  valuable  information,  where  tin 
siknt  witnesses  of  llu-  hardships. |rlan- 
gers  and  privations,  loves  an<l  sorrow^ 
experienced  l)y  our  heroic  pioneers  who 
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rnvc<l  tlic  perils  of  sterile  sun-scorched 
•.*.i:ii>  and  mountain  fastnesses  to  build 

i'oine  for  their  children  in  a  far-away 
unknown  land  j:(ndd  find  a  final  abid- 
jjlace  to  be  prized,  admired  and  won- 
:,red  at  by  the  present  and  future  gen- 
,  radons;  wdiere  tlTe  rude  implements 
and  weapons  of  the  untutored  and  cruel 
-avai^e  could  be  seen  to  remind  us  of  the 
,  r-.jism.  sacrifices  and  devotion  of  those 
■rave  hearts  who  knew  no  fear  save  that 
.f  the  Almighty,  and  who  builded  for  us 
a  heritage  in  a  land  kissed  by  sunbeams 
.,nd  blessed  by  the  dews  of  heaven. 

There  is  not  only  the  history  of  the 
:<ast  to  preserve,  but  that  of  the  present 
and  of  the  future,  for  men  may  come  and 
uuMi  may  go,  but  the  history  of  Oregon 
^<»es  iju  forever. 

There  is  much  to  do,  and  when  once 
:io  order  has  detailed,  systematized  and 
classified  the  work  to  be  done  every  part 
"f  tlie  machiner}-  of  this  vehicle  of  Ore- 
•v^on's  song  and  story  will  fit  into  each 
•ihcr  with  mathematical  smoothness  and 
precision,  and  as  a  State  Historical  As- 
sociation it  will  be  all  iKt:laims  to  be  and 
jKTtorm  a  work  that  will  entitle  the  or- 
'ler  to  the  laudations  oi  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  our  state. 

To  collect  and  collate  fragmentary  his- 
•■•ry  with  no  continuity  of  story,  plan  or 
purpose  is  ephemeral;  to  gather  up  the 

•  I '.reads  of  the  Oregon  story  day  by  day, 
!''i<»nth  by  month,  year  by  year,  steadily 

The  products  of  the  farm,  the  ranges, 
'fe  mines,  the  forests,  the  orchards  and 
^^■^ers  of  Oregon  give  employment  to  its 
4'ei>ple,  therefore  the  greater  demand  for 
•articles  made  at  home  the  more  employ- 
'»ient  there  will  be  for  the  i)eoj)le.  P>e- 
"'des.  such  a  line  of  action  would  kee[) 

•  -e  money  necessary  to  buy  an-l  sell  at 
'  'iie;  to  send  it  to  the  East  hel|)s  neitlier 

employe  nor  the  emphjyer,  but  adds 
tile  cost  of  what  tlicv  must  have  to  live 


and  systematically,  means  the  accomplish- 
ment of  purpose  numlxT  one  for  which 
the  X.  S.  O.  was  organized. 

The  arrangement  and  classification  of 
data  to  !)e  collected  is  a  matter  of  detail 
which  the  order  will  take  up.  is  now^  tak- 
ing up  for  future  reference  and  publica- 
tion. 

A  conspicuous  part  of  this  history  of 
Oregon  is  that  of  portraits  and  biogra- 
phies of  our  pioneers,  living  and  dead, 
and  of  our  native  sons  and  daughters 
wdio  have  done  aught  to  entitle  their 
names  and  memories  to  record.  Once 
these  portraits  have  been  secured  and 
biographies  accurately  obtained,  an  in- 
valuable and  indispensalde  department 
of  this  great  work  has  been  established, 
that  of  "Portraiture  and  Biography,'' 
which  will  be  and  remain  accessible  to 
the  people  of  Oregon  seeking  for  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  her  history. 
Correspondence  is  solicited  from  those 
who  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  state,  and  contributions  upon  the 
subject  are  invited  from  the  pens  of  those 
informed  upon  Oregon's  traditions  and 
legendarv  lore.  There  arc  no  axes  to 
grind  in  this  matter  nnd  no  personal  c.m- 
bitions  to  subserve,  simply  the  advance- 
ment of  the  order  of  Xative  Sons  in  the 
development  of  its  objects  and  aims,  the 
first  one  of  whicli  is  the  preservation  of 
the  historv  of  the  state  of  Oregon. 

EUGENE  D.  WHITE. 

on.  Petter  times  come  with  home-inter- 
est endeavor. 

Etienne  Lucier,  a  h>ench  Canadian, 
was  the  first  white  man  to  settle  upon  a 
farm  in  (  )regon.  He  first  took  up  a 
claim  where  Portland  (east)  now  stands, 
and  aft(  r  living  there  for  a  few  years  re- 
UKJved  to  In-i-nch  Prairie,  in  1827,  where 
he  resided  until  his  decease,  March  C\ 


A  THRILLING  ADVENTURE. 


Several  years  ago  two  residents  of  one 
of  the  Willamette  valley  towns  left  their 
homes  for  a  Ininting  trip  in  the  Coast 
Range  m(;untains.  expecting  to  encoun- 
ter no  such  a  shrilling  adventure  as  fell 
to  the  lot  of  one  of  them.  Upon  reach- 
ing a  location  far  from  the  habitation  of 
man,  a  spot  wild,  rugged  and  romantic, 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  lofty,  frowning 
bluflP  down  whose  slope  dashed  in  whirl 
and  cascade  a  torrent  of  waters  flowing 
on  to  level  and  "moon-mad  sea,''  they 
halted  and  prepared  their  camp.  Indi- 
catirns  of  their  surroundings  presented 
evidence  that  they  were  in  the  haunts  of 
the  much-prized  deer,  and  while  it  was 
their  primary  purpose  to  hunt  such  ani- 
mal, they  had  calculated  to  give  atten- 
tion, if  opportunity  offered,  to  the  scarce 
elk,  the  mountain  lion  and  the  various 
species  of  bear  which  were  not  unknown 
in  the  locality. 

For  about  a  w  eek  the  nimrods  climbed 
the  rugged  and  heavily  timbered  range, 
descended  into  the  d^^nths  of  silent  can- 
yons, waded  through  rapid  streams, 
climbed  along  the  escarpment  of  dizzy 
precipices,  walked  in  the  gloom  of  for- 
est and  slowly  made  their  way  through 
tangled  and  almost  impenetrable  thick- 
ets of  underbrush.  The  trials  of  the  jcnir- 
ney  were  forgotten  in  the  enjoyments 
known  through  their  success.  Fickle 
fortune  had  smiled  propitiously  upon 
them.  Mve  deer  and  a  cul)  black  bear 
had  fallen  victims  of  their  unerring  rifles, 
not  to  speak  of  the  mountain  trout  se- 
cured and  game  birds  bagged.  Too 
nuich  luck  dulled  tiieir  appetite  for  the 
hunt,  and  they  resolved  to  return  home 
on  the  following  morning,  promising 
themselves  to  revisit  the  scene  at  a  later 
<lay.  1  Vcparator\-  to  the  homeward  Jour- 
ne\ .  the  tlesh  of  the  deer  and  bear  nuist 
be  jerked,  and  as  such  did  not  recpiire 


any   considerable   time,    one    of  them 
agreed  to  perform  the  labor  while  the 
other  ventured  forth  in  quest  of  further 
adventure  or  increase  to  their  posses- 
sions.  This  one  we  will  follow.  Clouded 
skies  almost  hid  the  sun,  now  far  down 
toward  the  mountain  horizon,  and  the 
cooling  sea-breeze  lent  its  sweetness  to 
the  atmosphere  so  that  the  temperature 
w^as  rendered  delightful.     Musing  and 
absorbed  in  admiring  the  wild,  romantic 
situation,  he  sauntered  listlessly  forward, 
paying  but  little  heed  to  objective  point 
of  going.    His  almost  aimless  walk  led 
him  across  a  near-by  ridge  studded  here 
and  there  with  the  charred  and  blackened 
remains  of  the  noble  forest  which  once 
crowned  its  heights,  but  now-,  alas!  no 
more,  through  the  ravages  of  fires  by 
which   it   had   been   mercilessly  swept 
away.      Mother  Nature  had,  how^ever, 
sought  to  remedy  the  damage  done  by 
clothing  the  dreary  waste  with  a  thick 
growth  of  young  bush  and  berry  vine. 
Through  these  the  hunter  with  much  dif- 
ficulty cautiously  made  his  way.  Enter- 
ing suddenly  an  opening  that  seemed  a 
garden  spot,  he  paused  a  moment  to  con- 
template the  beauties  the  glade  afforded, 
but  reverie  was  soon  broken  in  upon  by 
a  rusding  in  the   bushes    across  from 
where  he  stood.    Turning  to  the  point 
from  whence  the  sound  came,  he  saw  a 
fine,  fat  buck,  bearing  a  beautiful  head 
of  horns,  just  entering  the  clearing.  The 
distance  was  about  some  sixty  paces, 
liringing  his  trusty  rifle  to  position,  he 
touched  the  trigger.   At  the  crack  of  the 
weapon  the  buck  fell  to  his  knees,  but 
was  almost  inmiediately  again  upon  its 
feet  and  bounrling  away.    I^elieving  that 
it  had  l)een  seriously  wounded,  the  hunt- 
er fletermined  to  follow  it,  and  did  so  as 
rapidly    as    he    could    elbow    his  way 
through  the  bushes  and  tangled  under- 
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l)ni>h.  Hy  this  time,  the  sun  already 
,„i\v  witli  lenjT^thening-  trail  had  sunk  be- 
juaili  tlie  intervening-  hills,  but,  despite 
'lu'  approach  of  d^irkness,  he  pushed  res- 
ulutclv  forward,  intent  upon  securing  the 
tempting  game,  ^veral  times  he  was 
,  !<*se  upon  it,,  but  the  difficulties  of  trav- 
el iiig  and  uncertain  light  prevented  his 
j^a-tting  another  shot.  Wrapped  in  the 
excitement  of  the  chase,  time  passed  un- 
heeded. Nearly  exhausted  with  the  labor 
i>\  following,  the  hunter  finally,  with  re- 
luctance, gave  up  the  attempt  to  overtake 
ilie  wanted  prize,  and  he  began  to  retrace 
iiis  steps  to  camp.  Twilight  had  come 
and  gone,  and  night,  with  that  peculiar 
deathlike  silence  so  ^rommon  to  uninhab- 
ited mountain  solitudes,  was  upon  him. 
The  clouds,  transparent-like,  as  they  hur- 
ried overhead  at  sunset,  had  assumed  a 
darkened  aspect,  shutting  out  the  twink- 
ling of  the  stars  and  obscuring  the 
whereabouts  of  the  orb. of  the  hour,  ren- 
dering his  efforts  to  proceed  so  laborious 
that  he  began  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  halting  until  morning  broke.  Know- 
ing that  his  companion  would  be  anxious 
over  his  absence.  an4-  warned  by  an 
ai)undance  of  "  signs  ^  that  the  savage 
hear  and  more  sly  and  treacherous  cou- 
k'^ir  were  numerous  in  the  section,  he  re- 
solved to  brave  the  hardships  of  travel 
and  push  forward.  While  making  the 
'lesccnt  of  a  steep  ridge  which  ran  up 
i'"om  a  dark,  narrow  canyon,  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  without  the  slightest 
warning  by  the  animal  he  most  feared — 
an  enormous  cougar.  The  cpiickness  of 
tile  onslaught  and  close  (piarters  he 
'ound  himself  in  rendered  his  ritle  use- 
l^-'^s.  Dropping  that  weapon  and  draw- 
his  keen  two-edged  hunting  knife, 
he  Ijegan  a  des|)erate  attempt  to  defend 
''•inself.  At  first  the  advantage  was  with 
his  fierce  assailant.  W'liile  the  struggle 
'or  life  was  at  its  height,  the  contestants 
•M>pf"ached  too  near  the  brink  of  an  al- 


most abrupt  declivity,  over  which  man 
and  beast  both  rolled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  the  hunter  to  lie  there  insensi- 
ble through  coming  into  contact  with 
rocks  and  boulders  in  his  fall,  and  his  as- 
sailant to  creep  bleeding  to  cover.  In 
this  condition  the  hunter  remained  until 
daylight,  when  reason  and  sensibility 
slowly  returned,  attended  by  pain,  sore- 
ness, and  benumbed  limbs  from  cold. 
Conversant  with  the  habits  of  the  cougar, 
he  expected  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  and 
if  such  was  made,  he  knew  that  defense 
was  useless.  Slowly  crawling  back  to 
where  he  had  dropped  his  rifle,  and  se- 
curing it.  he  again  set  out  for  camp, 
avoiding  everything  looking  like  it  might 
hide  a  lurking  foe.  After  hours  of  pain- 
ful exertion,  at  last  it  was  reached.  Be- 
fore his  arrival,  however,  other  hunters 
had  come  to  the  camp,  one  of  whom,  be- 
ing a  surgeon,  whose  skill  soon  made 
the  fearful  gashes  from  teeth  and  claws 
less  frightful  in  appearance,  and  the  suf- 
fering hunter  more  comfortable,  and  put 
him  in  a  condition  where  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  his  death  from  neglect  of 
proper  attention  to  his  wounds. 

After  a  recital  of  his  terrible  experi- 
ence, his  companions  concluded  to  cast 
about  and  learn  how  the  contest  had  fared 
with  the  cougar,  and  try  and  find  the  dis- 
abled deer.  The  trail  to  the  contest  was 
easy  to  follow,  as  the  blood  flowing 
from  the  wounds  of  the  wounded  hunter 
marked  his  every  step  from  there  to  the 
camp.  Following  it  until  they  reached 
the  ravine,  they  discovered  another 
eqully  well-defined  trail,  and,  upon  fol- 
lowing it  for  some  300  feet,  they  came 
upon  the  disabled  cougar.  It  had  re- 
ceived several  cuts  and  stabs  which 
would  prove  fatal,  still  it  possessed  great 
vitality,  and  when  disturljed  by  them, 
with  a  loud,  tierce  cry.  rushed  forward 
to  renew  the  conflict,  but  a  well-aimed 
bullet  sent  through  its  skull  laid  it  life- 
less at  their  feet.  The  buck  was  discov- 
ered some  distance  awa\'.  chml)ing  the 
slope  of  the  ridge,  and  an  additional  shot 
from  the  trustx  ritle  also  stopped  him 
dead  in  his  tracks. 

G.  M.  CARVKR. 
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Ever  since  the  first  coninieiicenient  of 
hostilities  with  our  citizens  i)y  the 
Inthans  in  18^5-6.  I  have  been  ea,![^er  and 
anxious  to  ferret  out  and  fully  ascertain 
the  primary  ciHise  of  aggression  of  the 
Indians  upon  our  settlements.  I  have 
had  conversations  with  the  Indian  agents 
of  that  day;  with  the  early  settlers,  and 
with  the  Indians  themselves,-  and 
with  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  In- 
dian chiefs:  thus  it  can  be  seen  that  my 
source  of  information  is  authentic  and 
reliable. 

The  fact  is  well  established  in  my  mind 
that  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  of  ab- 
original origin— a  war  of  races — and  as 
a  natural  result  of  the  settlement  of  citi- 
zens of  our  country  upon  soil  which  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  declared 
to  be  free  for  settlement  and  occupancy 
by  virtue  of  the  donation  act,  and  subse- 
quent pre-em})tion  law.  The  same  old 
tale — encroachment  of  a  superior  up(>n 
an  inferior  race. 

For  over  three  ycc.rs  previous  to  its 
commencement  it  liAcl  been  in  contempla- 
tion. During  the  s\nnmer  of  1855,  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  forces  on  the 
eastern  side  ot  the  Cascades,  unrler  the 
c<Mnmand  of  Peu-Peu-Afox-Alox,  I\am- 
akin,  and  others,  made  a  proposition  to 
the  Xisciually  Indians,  of  whom  Leschi 
was  chief,  and  others  of  the  S<3un(ls,  pro- 
viding for  nuitual  assistance  in  exter- 
minating the  white  race  in  the  territory. 
A  bribe  of  this  kind  was  engrafted  int(^. 
the  stipulation:  That  all  should  receive 
an  equal  share  of  the  i)lunder.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  <A  such  as  I  have 
conversed  with,  the  treaties  with  these 
Indians  were  not  the  cause  of  the  out- 
break, but  were-  "uly  u.scd  ])y  tlu^sc  who 
had  detc-rmined  (^n  tlic  war,  a>  ground  of 
argument  U)  create  general  disatfection. 


During  the  sunnuer  of  the  year  re- 
ferred to,  Leschi,  who  has  the  credit  01 
being  a  ruling  spirit  in  hostile  Indian 
denujnstrations,  visited  the  country  east 
of  the  Cascades,  both  in  this  and  Oregon 
territory.  Whilst  on  this  nu'ssion,  coun- 
cils were  held  by  the  Klickitats,  Yaki- 
mas.  Walla  Wallas,  and  other  tribes,  in 
which  he  urged  upon  them  resistance  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaties,  and  advising 
them  into  the  adoption  of  hostile  meas- 
ures. During  the  course  of  these  coun- 
cils, he  continually  urged  a  system  of 
general  hostility,  with  the  mutual  assur- 
ance of  a  common  reward  in  the  event  ot 
success. 

It  is  understood  that  this  proposition 
was  openly  made  by  Leschi  to  the  differ- 
ent tri])es  between  Snake  river  and  the 
Rogue  River  valley:  "If  you  will  insure 
us  100  head  of  catde  and  150  head  of 
horses,  myself  and  my  brother  Quie- 
muth  will  succeed  in  inciting  the  Xisqual- 
lys  to  open  acts  of  hostility  against  the 
settlements,  and  we  will  conquer  them.*^ 

On  his  return  to  the  Sound  country, 
he  told  his  people  that  the  extermination 
of  the  whites  in  this  territory  had  been 
agreed  u])on  by  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Cascade  mountains,  and  urged  upon 
them  by  every  threat  and  persuasion  in 
his  power  to  join  the  general  combina- 
tiim.  It  is  said,  in  his  harangites,  he  dis- 
coursed widi  them  somewhat  in  this  wise: 
"P>rothers,  you  will  all  receive  an  ecjual 
share  of  the  movable  property  now  be- 
longing to  the  whites:  we  will  possess  all 
the  buildings  and  otiier  improvement- 
made  upon  the  s<:'il.  and  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  all  the  farms  they  have 
opened."  Me  re])resente(l  to  them  that 
the  Indians  east  of  the  mountains  were 
vcrv  ])(:\vcrlul,  and  told  them  that  it  was 
their  de^ign  not  (.nly  to  exterminate  the 
whites,  but  to  kill  or  make  slaves  of  all 
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!hc  Indians  on  the  Sounds  who  had  not 
siibniitted  to  the  terms  of  the  combhia- 
lion.  This  threat,  in  connection  with  oth- 
ers, was  not  without  its  influence  in  incit- 
iiv^  them  to  revolt.  In  his  speeches  he 
would  repeat  in  language  peculiar  to 
himself  the  famous  story  of  'Toolakly 
Khke"  (or  land  of  darkness),  a  story  most 
athnirably  adapted  to  work  upon  the . 
fears  and  credulity  of  an  ignorant  people. 
This  story  spread  amongst  all  the  Indians 
witli  the  rapidity  of  wildfire,  well  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  their  savage  hatred  to- 
wards all  whites,  particularly  the  Bos- 
tons. 

The  principal  chiefs  did  not  calculate 
that  the  small  settlement  of  the  Bostons 
in  this  country  vvould  be  likely  to  re- 
ceive any  assistance  from  the  home  gov- 
ernment. About  the  time  of  the  out- 
break it  was  understood  that  England 
and  the  United  States  were  about  to  lock 
horns  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  enlist- 
ment question.  How  singular  it  seems 
that  the  untutored  savage  could  have  a 
knowledge  as  to  w^hat  was  passing  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  powerful  govern- 
ments of  the  w^orld.  Truth  is  sometimes 
stranger  than  fiction. 

Another  inducement,  urged  by  the 
chiefs,  why  all  the  tribes  should  join  in 
hostilities,  was  arguments  advanced  from 
a  source  that  we  must  guess  at,  but  to 
me  is  very  apparent.  They  were  given  to 
understand,  prior  to  the  outbreak,  that  a 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  unavoidable,  and  if 
they  (the  Indians)  could  succeed  in  wip- 
ing out  the  settlements  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  they  would  not  only  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  plunder,  but  that  the 
Americans  would  never  again  attempt  to 
settle  the  country;  and  that  the  English 
LTOvernment  would  be  more  generous  in 
remunerating  them  for  their  lands  than 
tlie  United  States.  Assurances  of  this 
kind,  we  are  informed,  were  accompanied 
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by  liberal  presents  of  ammunition  and 
promises  of  future  assistance  in  case  of 
need.  (We  are  only  speaking  of  western 
slope  Indians.)  During  the  summer  of 
1855.  have  evidence  to  believe,  a  train 
was  dispatched  from  Fort  Steilacoom  to 
Fort  Colville,  and  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible that  the  gentleman  in  charge  of 
the  train,  while  en  route,  made  large 
presents  of  ammunition  to  these  Indians, 
openly  encouraging  them  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Bostons,  and  promised 
to  assist  them  in  their  meditated  design 
against  our  territorial  settlements  and  au- 
thorities. 

Should  any  doubt  remain  as  to  the  In- 
dians' belief  that  a  perfect  and  general 
combination  had  been  entered  into,  the 
ir.urder  of  our  citizens  in  cold  blood,  en 
route  to  Fort  Colville,  should  dissipate 
all  such  illusions.  At  the  time  of  the 
treaty  at  Walla  Walla,  the  head  chiefs  of 
all  their  nations  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
its  terms,  knowing,  as  many  of  them  did, 
that  they  were  but  giving  ''the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear  to  break  it  to  the 
hopes."  It  was  a  primary  object  with 
Peu-Peit-Mox-Mox,  Kamiakan  and  oth- 
ers, to  make  their  first  grand  onslaught 
upon  the  forts  at  Steilacoom  and  The 
Dalles.  Thus  holding  these  posts,  they 
could,  with  a  great  deal  of  security,  con- 
trol the  entrances  and  exits  from  and  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  and 
Puget  sound.  As  a  result,  the  whole 
country  would  have  been  held  subservi- 
ent to  their  wishes.  T!ie  plan  for  a  gen- 
eral warfare  and  combination  of  the  sev- 
eral tribes  had  been  adroitly  managed  by 
the  ruling  spirits  of  the  war  party. 

Conmiissioners  were  dispatched  with 
instructions  from  the  eastern  to  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  mountains,  proposing 
terms.  The  bearers  of  these  dispatches 
were  the  native  hostile  chiefs,  Tc-i-as, 
young  Owhi,  and  Te-u-ute,  deputizetl  tc 
concert  with  Kanascut,  Leschi,  Nelson 
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and  Kitsap;  a  permanent  arrangement 
was  made  and  means  adopted  for  success- 
fully carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  the 
conference.  How  well  the  hostiles  west 
of  the  mountains  fulfilled  their  part  of 
the  contract  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of 
the  murder^ of  many  of  our  citizens,  and 
turning  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
our  territory  into  the  occupancy  of  block- 
houses, etc..  but  also  in  the  fact  that  Les- 
chi,  after  performing  all  that  he  agreed 
to  do,  was  actually  whipped  out  of  the 
Klickitat  camp  on  his  arrival  there  to  re- 
ceive a  bonus  in  horses  and  cattle,  which 
had  been  promised  the  Xisqually  tribe  in 
making  up  the  terms  of  hostility. 

In  this  general  combination  may  .  be 
included  the  upper  Nisqually,  upper  Puy- 
allup,  a  portion  of  the  lower  Puyallup 
Indians,  on  this  side,  in  connection  with 
the  White  and  Green  River  Indians,  be- 
ing about  half  Klickitat  (some  of  the  Du- 
w^amish),  and  nearly  all  of  the  powerful 
tribes  on  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

Many  hesitated,  and  for  some  time 
stood  on  a  balance,  as  it  were,  for  peace 
or  war.  In  the  meanwhile,  those  who 
had  entered  into  the  general  combination 
in  furtherance  of  ri.e  plans  of  the  hostiles, 
continued  to  gain  strength,  and  stood 
firm.  Preliminary  to  the  general  out- 
break, messengers  or  runners  were  dis- 
patched in  every  direction,  with  exagger- 
ated stories  concerning  the  power  and 
successful  operation  of  the  confederated 
tribes  east  of  the  Cascades,  and  of  the 
wrongs  committed  against  the  Indians 
by  the  whites.  Influential  chiefs  traveled 
constantly  among  the  tribes  upon  the 
Sounds,  exhorting  them  to  take  up  arms 
and  make  common  war. 

How  well  instructions  of  this  kind  were 
obeyed,  the  memory  of  the  White  and 
Green  River  massacre,  as  also  that  <")f 
tile  Puyalhi]),  will  sufficiently  freshen  tlio 
rec(  llection  of  all. 


If  we  are  correctly  informed,  the  hos- 
tile Indians  of  that  date  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Cascade  mountains  do  not  assign  as 
a  primary  cause  for  their  outbreak  the 
passing  of  the  lands  which  they  claim, 
from  the  savage  to  the  civilized.  All  the 
real  causes  operating  upon  the  minds  of 
these  Indians  in  determining  them  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  settlements 
may  be  summed  up,  we  believe,  briefly  as 
follows: 

First — The  Yakimas,  Klickitats  and 
Walla  Wallas  being  known  to  be  pow- 
erful tribes,  and  dreaded  as  such,  had 
determined  upon  the  war,  and  had 
threatened,  should  they  be  successful,  to 
kill  or  make  slaves  of  all  who  failed  to 
make  connnon  cause  wnth  them.  Thus 
the  tribes  inhabiting  the  countr\'  upon 
the  Sounds,  Chehalis,  Cowlitz  and  the 
Columbia  river  west  of  the  mountains, 
were  fearful  that  these  threats  would  be 
literally  carried  into  execution. 

Second — The  prospects  of  the  spoils- 
Third — The  encouragement  they  re- 
ceived from  sources  antagonistic  to  the 
United  States  government. 

Fourth — Believing  that  unless  checke  l 
in  time,  the  Americans  would  eventually 
overrun  the  country  and  the  Indians 
would  be  wiped  out;  consequently,  they 
regarded  tlie  opportunity  presented  as 
timely  and  favorable  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  object. 

The  strength  of  the  hostiles  west  of  the 
Cascades  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Of  the  Nisquallys  and  Puyallups  un- 
der Leschi  and  Ouiemuth,  65  warriors: 
of  the  Green  and  White  River  Indians, 
together  with  the  disaffected  of  the  Up- 
per Duwamish,  under  Nelson  and  Kit- 
sap, 35  warriors;  of  the  Klickitats  and 
their  relatives  west  of  the  mountains, 
living  near  the  head  of  White  and  Green 
riwrs  inidcr  Kanascut.  55  warriors:  and 
of  the  Upi^er  Puyallups,  under  Q'Quil- 
tin,  20  v\arriors.    Total  number  in  the 
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fickl,  165  warriors,  who  commenced  hos- 
lilitics  on  thcf  White  river  settlement  in 
October,  1855. 

In  Febrnarv  following  they  were  re- 
inforced by  40  Klickitats  from  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains,  under  young 
Owhi. 

It  is  now  ascertained  to  a  certainty  that 
tlie  above  w^ere  not  the  only  Indians  west 
of  the  Cascades  who  entered  into  the 
combination.  It  is  apparent  that  all  the 
tribes  on  the  sounds  and  straits  sympa- 
thized with  their  movements,  and  a  great 
majority  of  them  actually  pledged  them- 
selves in  council  to  act  in  concert.  Had 
not  the  members  of  these  tribes  been 
compelled  from  unlooked-for  events  to 
violate  their  faith,  the  number  of  war- 
riors in  the  field  west  of  the  mountains 
would  doubtless  have  been  increased 
from  some  200  to  1,200.  Circumstances 
which  prevented  the  formation  to  perfec- 
tion of  the  Indian  alliance  on  the  Sounds, 
will  be  apparent,  in  p^rt,  from  what  fol- 
lows: 

The  massacre  on  White  river  took 
place  too  soon.  Nelson  and  Kitsap 
committed  a  fatal  ^error  by  striking  a 
blow  before  the  combination  was  per- 

The  position  of  governor  of  Oregon 
territory,  as  successor  to  Governor  Lane, 
was  offered  to  John  Marshall,  afterwards 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
I'nited  States,  but  the  tender  was  de- 
chned.  It  was  then  offered  to  Abraham 
Lincoln;  his  characteristic  reply  was, 
"No,  sir-ee!"  It  was  then  tendered  to 
John  P.  Gaines,  who  accepted  and  quali- 
fied. The  reply  of  Lincoln  was  inspired 
by  a  woman's  love  of  home.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, though  sensible  of  the  honor,  was 
unwilling  to  undergo  the  trials  of  the  trip 
across  the  plains  and  the  privations  of 
pioneer  life.  The  memory  of  Lincoln 
is  also  brought  to  mind  in  the  history 


fectly  matured,  and  before  the  plans  were 
fully  agreed  upon.  Although  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake,  yet  the  steps  taken 
at  that  particular  time  displayed  a  degree 
of  shrewdness  which  our  citizens  had  not 
attached  to  the  Indian  character. 

The  first  master  stroke  of  policy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  on  this  side  was  the 
recall  of  Captain  Hays,  of  the  volunteer 
service,  and  Captain  Maloney,  of  the  reg- 
ulars, from  a  meditated  excursion  to  the 
other  side,  whither  they  were  en  route 
for  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of 
our  citizens  going  to  and  returning  from 
Fort  Colville.  It  was  very  apparent  to 
the  Indians  that  the  departure  of  a  large 
number  of  troops,  citizen  and  regular, 
left  the  territory  in  rather  a  defenseless 
condition.  The  volunteers  of  our  terri- 
tor}',  resident  citizens,  promptly  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  our  territorial  au- 
thorities, and  after  a  campaign  of  over 
nine  months  quiet  was  measurably  re- 
stored. 

As  a  sister  in  adversity  we  do  not 
know  that  w^e  could  employ  a  line  more 
justly  deserving  in  this  place  than  by 
according  the  highest  praise  to  Oregon 
for  the  relief  afforded  and  for  the  prompt 
response  of  its  people  defending  a  com- 
mon cause  and  interest. 

A.  B.  RABBESON. 
Capt.  Co.  B,  Washington  Volunteers. 

of  Oregon  by  other  remarkable  coinci- 
dences. In  1809  John  Jacob  Astor  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  fitting  out  the  ship 
Tonquin  for  the  Oregon  trade.  The 
same  year,  February  12,  Lincoln  was 
born.  Fifty  years,  exactly,  from  that 
time,  Oregon  was  admitted  as  a  state. 
When  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  president 
of  the  United  States,  Oregon's  first 
United  States  senator.  Colonel  E.  D. 
Baker,  introduced  him  to  the  immense 
populace  assembled  to  receive  him. 
Again,  when  the  great  "'rails{)littcr"  was 
chosen  president,  one  of  the  candidates 
for  vice-president  on  an  (opposition  ticket 
was  the  territorial  governor  whom  he  re- 
fused to  succeed  in  ofifice. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  SECOND  OREGON. 


It  is  a  sad  story  the  Second  Oregon 
will  bring",  of  a  beautiful  young  wife, 
who,  flushed  with  pride,  a  few  short 
months  ago,  boarded  a  transport  at  San 
Francisco,  and,  with  other  officers'  wives, 
crossed  the  great,  Pacific  to  Manila, 
When  the  ship  an'ived,  war's  dread  havoc 
was  being  wrought,  and  her  soldier  boy 
was  at  the  front,  doing  duty  on  the  firing 
line.  Hours  passed  into  days,  days 
slipped  into  weeks,  but  still  stem  duty 
kept  her  Reginald  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany. His  brother  was  brought  in  on  a 
stretcher,  lingered  a  few  hours,  and  died 
in  her  arms;  but  no  Reginald,  no  pros- 
pect of  his  return.  One  bright  Sunday 
morning  news  came  that  his  company 
was  separated  from  the  regiment,  am- 
bushed by  the  enemy.  She  pleaded  to 
go  to  the  front  to  join  liim,  even  in  death 
if  need  be,  but  she  could  not.  The  gen- 
eral had  no  time  to  listen  to  the  cries  of 
women;  other  husbands  were  being  shot, 
other  husbands  needecr-  help.  Twilight 
came,  and  with  it  a  messenger,  calling 
her  to  the  hospital,  where  she  found 
her  husl)and,  pierced  by  a  Clausen 
Night  and  day  she  sat  beside  him,  hop- 
ing, trusting,  praying;  fearing  for  the 
worst,  until  at  last  the  surgeon  said  the 
critical  period  was  passed  and  he  would 
recover.  Then  she  took  a  breath  of  air 
and  called  on  a  friend  near  by.  While 
waiting  for  her  appearance,  silently, 
stealthily,  a  dark  form  appeared,  and  her 
blood  ran  cold  as  she  recvjgnized  an  old 
and  bitter  enemy  slipping  behind  a  door. 
His  black.  j)iercing  eyes,  sharp  features 
and  long,  tliiti  whiskers  appealed  t<>  her 
as  the  personilicati: Ml  of  evil.  N'evc  r  be- 
fore did  it  occur  to  her.  but  to  lay  his 
dark  complexi  jn  reminded  her  <  f  Spain. 


He  seemed  utterly  undisturbed,  and  si- 
lently slipped  into  another  room.  Could 
it  be  possible  he  was  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily? She  longed  to  flee  to  the  hospital, 
but  her  friend  came  in  and  the  subject 
was  avoided.  Next  day  she  saw  him  in 
the  hospital,  and  he  appeared  perfectly 
at  home.  That  night,  in  the  glow  of  a 
full  moon,  she  sat  on  a  bench  at  the  hos- 
pital door  when,  upon  looking  down,  she 
saw  him  beneath  her.  Help  was  called, 
but  he  disappeared.  She  complained  to 
the  officers,  but  they  avoided  her.  At 
last  they  promised  to  have  him  punished, 
but  did  not,  and  his  impudence  increased 
from  day  to  daw  She  carried  the  matter 
to  the  commanding  officer,  but  he  had 
no  time  for  such  matters.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  promised  to  give  the  subject  his 
immediate  attention.  It  was  the  old 
story,  however,  nothing  was  done.  Day 
and  night  her  life  was  made  a  burden, 
and  at  last  she  discovered  that  he  was 
really  living  in  the  hospital.  Why  did 
the  officers  promise  to  punish  him,  then 
admit  him  to  the  very  hospital  itself?  She 
was  indignant,  but  what  could  she  do? 
One  night  she  was  awakened  by  low 
voices  near  at  hand,  and  was  startled  to 
hear  her  husband's  name,  linked  with 
that  of  her  enemy.  Why  were  they  con- 
nected? Then  she  heard  a  plot  unfolded 
to  nuirdcr  him  by  poison.  Every  man's 
hand  seemed  turned  against  her.  Next 
morning  Reginald  was  removed  to  pri- 
vate (juarters,  where  she  ministered  to 
him  unccasingl}-.  No  harm  should  come 
to  him  there.  For  that  weak,  white  form 
she  would  die  if  need  be,  or  shed  the 
Ijlood  of  man  in  its  defense.  The  change 
did  !iim  good  and  he  was  ra'pidly  grow- 
ing stronger.  Her  cn])  of  happiness  was 
full  to  overfltnving,  when  one  morning 
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she  saw  the  ^same  hateful  form,  that 
seemed  to  delight  in  pursuing  a  defense- 
less woman,  slip  stealthily  into  the  room 
and  hide  behind  a  curtain.  With  the  res- 
olution of  desperation  she  grasped  her 
husband's  sword  and  drove  it  through 
him.  Again  and  again  she  struck  him; 
when  friends  rushed  in  to  find  him  limp 
and  lifeless,  sweltering  in  his  own  blood. 


It  is  bad  enough  for  a  rough  man- of  the 


world  to  have  the  blood  of  his  fellow  man 
upon  his  hands,  but  many  times  worse 
for  a  refined,  delicate  woman.  Nothing 
is  more  touching  than  to  see  a  young 
life  thus  blasted,  in  the  full  bloom  of 
early  womanhood.  No  inquest  was  held, 
no  trial;  and  the  little  woman  was  not 
even  arrested,  as  the  deceased  was  merely 
a  common  rat. 

W.  G.  STEEL. 
«  *  * 


A  GALLOP  THROUGH  THE  WILLAMETTE  IN 
,     An  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  George  T.  Allan. 


Before  commencing  an  account  of  a 
trip  through  a  p  irt  of  the  Willamette,  it 
may  be  well  to  premise,  in  a  few"  words, 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  it.  I  ar- 
rived in  Vancouver  on  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1841,  with  the  express  from  York 
Factory,  where  I  remained  only  about  a 
fortnight,  and  had  begun  to  make  my 
arrangements  for  passing  the  w-inter 
there,  w-here  I  hrd  already  passed  the 
preceding  nine,  when,  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  of  November,  Sir  George  Simp- 
son sent  for  me,  and  acquainted  me, 
much  to  my  surprise,  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed me  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  for 
which  place  I  should  shortly  sail,  on 
board  the  honorable  company's  barque 
Cc'iumbia,  Captain  Humphreys.  Hav- 
ing many  little  items  to  settle  before 
leaving  Fort  Vancouver,  I  was  very  late 
in  retiring,  and  had  only  slept  about  an 
hour,  when  a  messenger  from  Sir  George 
awoke  me,  saying  he  requested  my  c(^m- 
pany  on  a  visit  to  the  Willamette.  If  sur- 
prised at  the  news  of  my  appointment,  I 
was  now  doubly  so,  but  one  is  apt  to  re- 
ceive sudden  and  unexpected  orders  in 
this  countrv,  and  so,  in  a  measure,  holds 
himself  in  readiness  for  such  emergen- 
cies. I  therefore  huddled  (  u  my  clothes 
without  more  ado.  giving  orders  to  ship 
my  trunks  on  board  the  Columbia,  as 


she  would  drop  down  the  river  before  our 
return. 

Chief  Factor  Douglas  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  the  governor  on 
his  present  tour,  but  had  been  taken  un- 
well during  the  night,  when  that  duty 
devolved  on  me.  I  set  about  in  earnest 
to  collect  our  men  and  see  the  baggage 
carted  down  to  the  river,  and  we  started 
about  5  o'clock  A.  \l.  in  a  boat  manned 
with  sixteen  picked  men,  who,  of  course, 
did  not  neglect  to  enliven  our  departure 
withsome  of  their  best  songs,  nor  did  the 
captain  of  the  Columbia  forget  to  add  his 
quota  to  the  harmony,  by  a  salute  of  five 
guns,  that  awoke  the  good  folks  of  \"an- 
couver.  Besides  Sir  George  Simpson, 
Cliief  Factor  Rowand  and  a  French  gen- 
tleman honored  the  excursion  with  their 
presence. 

About  six  miles  down  the  Columbia 
we  entered  the  river  W^illamette,  which 
has  a  noble  appearance,  being  in  some 
places  nearly  as  broad  as  the  Columbia. 
At  9  o'clock  Sir  George  requested  me  to 
look  out  for  a  place  for  breakfast,  which, 
to  one  on  a  voyage,  is  generally  a  |)leas- 
ant  task.  The  meal  being  over,  we  re- 
sumed <nir  scats  in  the  l)oat  and  contin- 
ued the  voyage,  reaching  the  falls  at  3 
P.  M.  At  this  place,  which  is  exceeding- 
Iv  rc^mantic,  we  marie  a  jxTtage.  carrying 
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all  the  bagg^a.c^e.  and' dragging  the  boat 
a  considerable  distance.  The  American 
Methodist  missionaries  have  here  estab- 
lished a  station,  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  teacliing  and  civilizing  the  natives, 
but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  hitherto  with  lit- 
tle success;  those  laudable  objects  being 
frustrated  partly  from,  I  may  say,  ex- 
treme selfishness  of  the  missionaries, 
who  devote  more  attention  to  their  own 
worldly  comforts  than  their  professions 
warrant.  About  four  hours  above  the 
falls  we  camped  for  the  night,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fin  j  a  comfortable 
berth  for  both  the  tents. 

Saturday,  20th. — Starred  this  morning 
at  4  o'clock,  and  at  7  o'clock  reached  the 
house  of  Mr.  Laframboise,  whom  we  en- 
gaged as  guide,  and  who  also  promised 
to  furnish  horses  for  the  trip.  These 
arrangements  being  made,  we  returned  to 
the  sand  encampment,  some  little  dis- 
tance below,  where  we  breakfasted,  and 
were  visited  by  some  of  the  nearest  set- 
tlers, who  brought  horses  fc  our  use. 
At  midday,  Laframboise  swam  over  a 
band  of  horses,  and  finding  we  now  had 
sufTicient  for  our  purpose,  we  mounted 
and,  accomj)anied  by  Mr.  Laframboise 
in  his  capacity  as  guide,  set  off  at  a  round 
pace,  passing  on  the  way  several  houses 
and  farms,  apparently  well  arranged.  The 
face  of  the  country,  as  we  rode  along,  ap- 
peared to  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  weather,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  fine  country,  and  will  one  day1)ecome 
an  extensively  settled  one.  At  2  o'clock 
we  entered  upon  a  beautiful  and  expans- 
ive plain,  in  which  the  Catholic  cliurch  is 
the  most  conspicuous  object.  Here  we 
paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blan- 
chfct,  and  then  continued  our  route 
through  tlic  woods,  and  plains  studded 
with  stately  « .aks.  About  4  o'clock  P.  M 
wc  rt-ached  the  mansion  of  the  Rev.  Jason 
Lee,  head  of  the  Methodist  mission,  \o- 
^■atod  ill  a  very  beautiful  spot,  where  he 


has  lately  erected  a  sawmill.  This  gen- 
tleman's house  is  the  most  remote  in  the 
settlement.  After  a  very  short  stay,  we 
commenced  our  return,  and  had  ridden 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  when  night 
overtook  us,  a  circumstance  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  unlooked  for  as  it 
was  unexpected  by  our  guide,  who  soon 
lost  the  road  and  got  completely  bewil- 
dered. We  kept  riding  about  in  the  dark 
for  four  hours,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
a  light  in  some  of  the  houses  we  sup- 
posed surrounded  us.  In  this  dilemma 
our  horses  began  to  fag,  and  left  us  the 
comfortable  anticipation  of  a  night  in  the 
woods.  At  this  moment,  when  all  hope 
seemed  abandoned,  we  heard  the  wel- 
come bark  of  a  dog,  and,  steering  our 
course  in  that  direction,  soon  perceived 
a  light,  which  led  us  to  a  small  house, 
the  inmates  of  which  we  took  <.]!iitc  by 
surprise.  The  good  man  had  that  day 
killed  a  large  pig,  which,  added  to  him- 
self and  family,  together  with  their  unex- 
pected guests,  so  filled  the  domicile  that 
there  was  scarcely  room  to  stir.  We 
made  a  demand  for  fresh  horses,  and 
were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  them,  as 
also  a  new  guide,  Laframboise  readily 
confessing  his  inalnlity  to  guide  us  in  the 
dark.  We  now  made  a  fresh  start,  and 
at  half  past  10  reached  the  house  of  Jo- 
seph Gervais,  one  of  the  principal  settlers, 
where  we  found  our  tents  pitched  and  a 
good  supper  awaiting  us,  to  which  we  all 
did  justice,  with  the  exception  of  our 
French  friend,  who,  although  accus- 
tomed, as  he  informed  us  (in  California), 
to  ride  sixty  leagues,  or  180  miles  a  day, 
found  Sir  George's  mode  of  traveling 
sufficiently  expeditious.  Gervais  did  not 
fail  to  contribute  his  share  of  good  things 
to  our  >npper,  wliich  repaid  us  for  all  our 
trrjuhlos. 

Sunday,  21st. — After  breakfast  we 
again  set  out,  though  the  weather  was 
disagreeably  wet,  and  arrived  at  the  Cath- 
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nlio  church  at  i6  A.  M.,  where  we  found 
all  the  Canadians  assembled,  with  a  dis- 
play of  horses  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  much  more  ancient  colony. 
.After  service,  thcsRev.  Mr.  Blanchet  re- 
galed us  with  an  excellent  dinner.  In 
the  meantime,  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  settlers  waited  upon  Sir 
George,  tendering  their  respects,  and  of- 
fering their  services'  and  assistance  for 
the  continuance  of  our  tour.  They  were 
tiianked  for  their  attention  and  informed 
tbar  the  governor  w-as  much  pleased  at 
finding  them  so  well  and  comfortably 
settled.  I,  however,  availed  myself  of 
their  profTers.  to  take  possession  of  a 
very  high-spirited  and  high-mettled 
h(  rse,  which  carried  nie  back  in  fine 
style  to  the  sand  encampment,  where  we 
i».nnd  our  men  aw^aiting  us.  Mr.  Blan- 
chet followed  in  his  light  cart,  accompa- 
nied by  the  i8o-mile  gentleman,  who 
confessed  being  thoroughly  tired  of 
horseback,  and  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  abandon  his  nag  and  embark 
with  his  reverence. 

A  REMARKABI 


Monday,  22d. — We  now  resuiued  our 
seats  in  the  boat,  with  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Blanchet,  at  4  A.  M.  At  8  o'clock  we 
reached  the  falls,  and  while  the  men  were 
making  the  portage,  we  breakfasted,  and 
afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  the  American 
missionaries,  whom  we  found  ver}^  com- 
fortably situated.  On  leaving  here,  Sir 
George  requested  me  to  order  the  men 
to  paddle  up  close  to  the  falls,  where 
w-e  got  an  excellent  view,  and  really  the 
sight  was  magnificent.  Having  gratified 
ourselves  wath  this  fine  view,  we  turned 
our  faces  homeward,  descending  the  cur- 
rent at  such  a  rapid  rate,  w^ith  our  sixteen 
paddles,  and  with  a  cheerful  song,  we 
quite  electrified  our  missionary  friends. 
About  6  o'clock  P.  M.  we  arrived  at  Van- 
couver, where  I  immediately  commenced 
my  preparations  for  a  voyage  to  the 
Sandwich  islands. 

(On  the  site  of  the  present  Oregon  City 
at  this  time  there  w^as  but  one  solitary, 
small  log  cabin,  wdiereas,  where  Portland 
stands,  there  was  no  sign  of  habitation. 
—Ed.) 

COINCIDENCE. 


The  first  schoolhouse  erected  in  the 
"classic  shades  of  YamhiU"  was  built 
during  the  fall  of  1848.  What  would  be 
considered  a  curiosity  in  our  present 
well-appointed  seats  of  learning,  was 
looked  upon  in  that  old  log  house  as  a 
grand  affair,  it  being  a  fireplace,  with  a 
mud  and  straw  chimney,  which  took  up 
the  greater  portion  of  one  end  of  the 
i>uilding.  anrl  was  large  enougli  to  almost 
accommodate  a  fence  rail.  The  boy 
scholars  attending  generally  wore  suits 
of  buckskin,  and  the  girl  pupils  were 
dressed  in  shirtin.g  colored  witli  tea 
grounds.  For  footwear  some  wore  moc- 
^'asins.  while  others  'went  barefooted. 
l*ii<'  teacher,  \V.  L.  Adams,  has  since 


l>een  empowered  to  write  A.  M.,  M,  D., 
LL.  D.  after  his  name.  Of  the  boys  at- 
tending, one,  James  Shelton,  became  a 
physician  and  the  editor  of  a  well-known 
medical  journal;  another,  L.  L.  Rowland, 
was  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
of  the  state,  and  subsequently  an  D., 
F.  R.  S.  and  LL.  D.;  another,  John  R 
McP)ride,  was  at  one  time  our  congress- 
man, and  afterwards  chief  justice  of 
Idaho,  while  still  another,  George  L. 
Woods,  became  governor  of  Oregon, 
and  also  of  Utah. 

The  l)ovs  nailed  a  board  over  the  door 
of  the  schoolliouse  upon  which  they 
wrote  with  charcoal  the  words  "Yamhill 
rniversit\\" 


THE  PIONEER  OX. 


An  empire  has  risen,  triumphant  and  glowing. 
Where  the  rivers  in  solitude  somber  were  flowing 

In^he  distant  and  dimly  remembered  days, 
When  the  pioneer  rifle-shots,  resolute,  ringing, 
The  first  notes  of  conquest  and  progress  were  singing 

In  the  dusk  of  wilderness  ways. 

How  the  forest  was  stricken,  the  wild  foe  defeated, 
Has  over  and  over  again  betn  repeated 

In  the  grand  bivouacs  of  the  pioneers,  ^ 
When  they  yearly  assemble  to  call  up  the  story 
Of  battles  and  toils  that  preceded  the  glory 

Of  victories  won  in  the  long-faded  years. 

It  is  strange  that  one  theme  has  still  been  neglected, 
No  gleam  from  the  camp-fire  upon  it  reflected, 

As  story  and  song  were  .passing  around; 
It  is  strange,  it  is  sad,  that  the  aids  of  endeavor 
Are  so  easily  dropped  in  the  sea  called  Forever, 

And  never  recalled  from  their  slumber  profound. 

It  is  time  that  a  treacherous  wrong  should  be  righted, 
And  honor  returned  to  a  friend  we  have  slighted 

In  the  songs  that  are  sung  and  the  tales  that  are  told; 
The  mirage  of  the  plains  looms  up  as  I  ponder, 
And  away,  far  away,  over  Laramie  yonder. 

Is  a  picture  of  something  familiar  of  old. 

It's  the  emigrar*-  train,  with  wagon  and  wagon, 
Gray-tented,  a  slow  and  mysterious  dragon 

To  the  Sioux  and  Shaw^nee,  as  they  circle  afar 
On  their  sable-maned  coursers,  and  muttered  and  wondered 
If  the  lands  of  their  people  were  thus  to  be  sundered 

By  a  mystery  follouing  sun  and  star! 

The  eyes  of  the  women  are  faded  and  weary, 
The  cries  of  the  children  are  lonesome  and  dreary: 

And  the  men.  with  set  lips,  stalk  on  by  their  teams 
As  the  endless  white  road  goes  winding  and  winding 
Through  wastes  that  are  songk-ss,  with  dust  that  is  blinding, 

To  Oregon,  golden- with  argonaut  dreams. 

And  yet,  all  the  while,  the  oxen  that  bore  them. 
So  sluggish,  yet  sure,  to  the  dreamland  before  them. 

Are  bowing  scarred  necks  to  the  pitiless  yoke — 
So  awkward  and  grim,  so  huge  and  ungainly. 
And  yet  with  a  strength  that  was  never  called  vainly — 

Who  yet  for  these  oxen  a  titting  word  spoke? 

When  lixjsencd  at  night,  gaunt-ilanked  and  deep-cheated. 
They  lay  (jn  the  plain  and  moaned  as  they  rested. 

All  thankful  ior  shadows  on  sad,  purple  eyes; 
With  never  a  dream  or  delusion  to  cheer  them, 
And  only  the  wolf-haunted  silence  to  hear  them, 

They  moaned  as  they  slept  under  gold-flower<.d  skies. 
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And  so,  day  by  day,  with  horizons  slow-lifting 

Like  mists  that  were  clearing,  like  hopes  that  were  drifting, 

They  gave  all  their  might  to  the  yokes  and  the  chains; 
AVith  hunger  and  thirst  and  the  driver's  keen  scourging 
(As  if  dutv  embodied  should  need  such  harsh  urging!) 

They  uore  the  state-builders  o'er  mountains  and  plains. 

And  lo,  when  the  rugged  Cascades  were  descended 
They  hauled  the  great  logs  for  the  homes  they  defended 

Who  founded  this  emerald  empire  of  ours; 
And,  glad  of  the  greenness  of  nature  surrounding, 
Of  a  region  with  rivers  and  forests  abounding, 

They  drew  the  first  plows  through  wild  tangles  of  flowers. 

And  so,  pioneers,  when  at  your  next  meeting 

Your  thinned  ranks  assemble  for  good-bye  and  greeting, 

And  dimmed  eyes  are  moistened  with  thoughts  of  the  past, 
Let  the  ox  be  remembered,  the  patient,  enduring. 
True  servant  or  fortune  to  you  so  alluring — 

Let  the  ox  be  remembered,  his  service  held  fast. 

Ah,  what  were  the  labors  of  Hercules,  storied, 

That  far-reaching  myth  in  which  nations  have  gloried, 

To  the  toils  of  the  ox  in  all  ages  and  lands? 
And  so,  pioneers,  when  at  your  next  meeting 
Some  will  give  the  good-bye  as  they  give  the  glad  greeting, 
■  Let  his  work  be  recalled  with  a  clasping  of  hands. 

*  A 
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The  Salvation  Army  services  heard  on 
tlic  streets  are  prolific  of  many  striking 
incidents,  both  in  song  and  the  language 
used  by  some  of  the  soldiers.  Among 
f'icm  are  singers  who  can.  by  their  mel- 
'*'ly,  claim  the  attention  of  enough  pass- 
t-Ts  to  almost  block  the  way  of  pedes- 
trians and  cause  conveyances  to  run  un- 
^Icr  "^iovv  bell."  Some  of  the  speakers 
are  eloquent  in  expression,  some  dra- 
matic in  delivery,,  some  word  their  pleas 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  life's  calling,  and 
all  seem  to  be  in  earnest.  It  came  the 
turn  of  an  old  salt  the  other  evening  to 
address  tlie  crowd  assembled,  and,  while 
ni>  efTort  was  not  that  usually  made  by 
the  eminent  "sky  pilots"  of  the  dav.  it 
\^as.  hovv'cver,  a  regular  ''sou'wester,''  as 
Jo  "obser\\ation"  and  direction  of  the 
■'course"  for  ''steering"  if.  they  would 
-•\'elv  reacli  the  "harbor"  ])eyond.  He 
in  part:  "\V)U  have  g(  .t  a  berth  on  a 
^raft  that  is  water-logged  and  are  C(jn- 
nned  in  its  hold,  where  shifting  ballast  is 
uahle  at  any  moment  to  strike  you  dead 
in  your  sins.    You  can't  get  cut.  for  the 


hatches  are  blocked  by  your  evil  ways. 
You  may  shin  up  the  stanchions  so  as  to 
get  free,  but  you  fail.  You  can  rig  pur- 
chases, use  hand-spikes,  capstan-bars 
and  watch  tackles,  but  they  won't  help 
you.  Instead  of  starting  the  load  it  gets 
more  taut.  You  can  sing  out  for  help. 
You  can  hail  all  the  saints  you  think  are 
on  deck,  but  you  are  still  as  bad  as 
wrecked.  If  you  expect  a  hand,  you 
must  look  aloft  and  signal  the  great  cap- 
tain, Jesus  Christ.  When  he  hears  your 
'Ahoy!'  he  will  come  alongside.  He  is 
standing  by  to  do  this,  and  when  he 
comes  to  your  rescue  he  will  get  a  tackle 
fni  the  weight  of  "sin  that  is  keeping  you 
in  darkness,  and  overboard  it  will  go. 
His  'Avast  there!'  will  bring  happiness  to 
you,  and  you  will  step  forth  into  com- 
panionway.  where  the  heavy-ladcned  are 
at  rest:  where  the  voyage  to  the  throne 
above  will  be  smooth  sea,  a  happy  land- 
ing, and  a  haven  of  j")eace  and  joy  for- 
ever." .  At  the  close  of  his  exiiortation  a 
hallelujah  was  sung  to  the  time  of  "Auld 
Lang  Syne." 


LIEUT.  T.  A.  RIGGS  ON  THE  ROGUE  RIVER  WAR. 


Brownsville,  Or.,  June  14,  1899. 
T.  A.  Wood,  Grand"  Connnander  Indian 

War  Veterans — E  ar  Sir: 

Captain  James  Blakley's  company  (D), 
second  recruiting  battalion,  O.  V.. 
was  enlisted  at  Brownsville,  in  Linn  coun- 
ty, on  the  28th  day  of  March,  1856,  and 
was  ordered  to  Corvallis  to  be  mustered 
in,  but  on  arriving  there  they  were  or- 
dered to  Eugene  for  that  purpose,  where 
they  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
territor}'  of  Orego  i  on  April  4.  and, 
after  waiting  quite  a  while  for  transporta- 
tion for  camp  equipage,  were  sent  to  the 
Big  ^leadows,  on  Rogue  river,  by  way  of 
Roseburg  and  Camas  prairie.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  two  companies 
of  Captains  Keith  and  Blakley,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  governor's  instructions, 
elected  a  major.  E.  L.  Massey  being- 
elected  to  that  office.  While  on  the  way 
to  Rogue  river  commissions  were  for- 
warded to  the  company  officers,  but  none 
to  Major  ^lassey;  but.  instead,  an  order 
from  some  one  for  the  senior  captain  to 
take  command  of  the  two  c<:)mpanies. 
This  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction, 
as  Major  ]\[assey  was  much  more  p-^pular 
among  the  men  than  Captain  Keith.  (Ma- 
jor Massey  told  the  writer  -ome  years 
afterwar^\.  that  he  found  In'-,  conunission 
at  Salem  on  his  return  from  the  service.) 

The  two  companies  got  to  tlie  Bii,^ 
Meadows  on  the  evening  of  ihe  last  dav 
of  General  limerick's  fight  with  the  In- 
dians. 

Here  they  were  ordered,  with  sr.mc 
other  companies,  to  build  a  stockade  fort, 
which  they  proceeded  to  do  by  <liL:iring 
a  trench  and  setting  poles  on  end  therein. 
Tlie  two  companies  l)ef<ire  nrnnvl.  v.ifli 
■a  few  men  from  a  number  oi  '>uu:r  c^>uh 
panies,  remained  here  for  some  tune  be 
fore  taking  anv  active  j)art  in  the  cam- 
paign. 


The  fort  was  called  Meadows  Eort  by 
the  volunteers;  in  history,  Eort  Lamerick. 
During  the  stay  here  Lieutenants  Cox 
and  Riggs,  with  detachments  from 
Keith's  and  Blakley's  companies,  were 
sent  to  Camas  prairie  to  escort  a  pack- 
train,  with  supplies  for  the  men. 

On  page  412  of  Mrs.  Victor's  history 
there  is  an  accovmt,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Captain  Wallen,  of  some 
campaigning,  in  which  Captain  Blakley's 
company  took  rather  an  active  part, 
though  they  are  not  mentioned  at  all, 

The  statement  is  made  that  on  the 
27th,  the  day  on  w^hich  Smith  was  at- 
tacked, "Wallen's  command  came  upon  a 
camp  of  the  hostiles,  which  fled  before 
him  without  firing  a  gun,''  etc.  Having 
been  along  with  the  command,  and  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  I 
will  give  a  short  account  of  the  affair. 

The  Indian  camp  mentioned  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  when  it  was 
found  where  they  were,  Major  Massey  or- 
dered Lieutenant  Riggs  to  take  a  detach- 
ment of  Captain  Blakley's  company  and 
make  a  detour  around  and  come  in  below 
the  camp,  while  the  main  force  should 
follow  the  trail  (Captain  Wallen  com- 
manding), wliich  passed  through  a  low 
gap  in  the  ridge,  and  come  down  oppo- 
site the  camp.  Lieutenant  Rig'gs,  on 
reaching  his  position,  saw  the  Indians 
about  their  camp,  some  bathing  in  the 
river,  utterly  oblivious  to  any  impending 
danger.  -  Imagine  his  surprise  when,  in- 
stead of  seeing  the  comtuand  filing  along 
the  trail,  he  ])eheld  it  on  a  high  bluff  in 
full  view  of  the  camp,  when  the  Indians 
<l!sapi)eared  as  if  by  magic.  I  never 
•-••Mild  imagine  why  the  troops  were  or- 
dered to  take  t1iat  course.  It  looketl  very 
niuch  like  it  was  done  purposely  to  give 
the  Indians  a  chance  to  escape.  That  cer- 
tainl\  w.'ts  the  outcome,  at  any  rate. 
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Further  on,^the  historian  says:  "Two 
,iavs  later,  on  the  29th,"  the  command 
ua5  surprised  while  resting  under  some 
trees  at  the  noou  halt  by  some  of  John's 
*  and,  while  retreating  from  the  battle- 
field, and  H.  C.  Huston,  of  Keith's  com- 
pany, wounded.  We  were  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  about  two  miles  below  our 
v-amp  on  a  pomt  in  a  bend  in  the  river, 
and  had  been  there  all  the  forenoon,  and 
having  found  an  Indian  canoe  there,  Lieu- 
tenant Riggs  was  ordered  across  the 
river,  with  20  of  Blakley's  company,  to 
rcconnoiter,  and  was  over  the  ground 
from  which  the  Indians  fired  on  us.  There 
were  two  decrepit  old  squaws  sitting  on 
I  he  bank  of  the  river,  being  the  oiily  In- 
dians seen  at  the  time.  Six  of  the  men 
wandered  oft"  up  the  river,  when  the  rest 
rccrossed.  About  noon  Lieutenant 
Kig-.q:s  was  again  ordered  to  cross  the 
river  and  travel  up  to  and  recross  at 
the  camp,  and,  while  preparing  to  do  so, 
ihe  Indians  fired' on  us,  when  the  order 


was  countermanded,  and  Captain  Nolan 
ordered  over.  They  crossed  the  river  be- 
low the  enemy,  and  the  six  of  Captain 
Blakley's  company,  hearing  the  ftring,  ran 
down  from  above,  when  the  Indians 
doubtless  thought  they  were  being  sur- 
rounded, and  left  the  field. 

Subsequently,  Keith's  and  Blakley's 
companies  went  to  the  mouth  of  Rogue 
river, and  there  Lieutenant  Riggs  was  sent 
to  Port  Orford  to  escort  a  packtrain  after 
supplies  for  the  command.  As  the  In- 
dians were  surrendering  and  the  war  was 
over,  the  two  companies  were  ordered  to 
Port  Orford,  and  from  there  back  to  the 
Meadows  and  home. 

Captain  Blakley  sent  an  express  to  in- 
form the  citizens  of  Linn  county  that  he 
would  be  at  Brownsville,  where  the  com- 
pany was  enlisted,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
where  we  were  met  by  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren and  friends,  who  had  prepared  a 
bountiful  repast  for  us. 

T.  A.  RIGGS. 


WHAT  BILLY  HEARD  AND  SAW. 


"Hilly,  I  want  you  to  dig  some  pota- 
•••es.''  and  Mrs.  Dodson,  Billy's  mother, 
'^:-'ive  a  vigorous  final  whisk  to  her  broom 
she  swept  the  last  speck  of  dust  from 
"'C  hack  "teps  that  led  into  the  kitchen 
'•"or,   and   herself  retired   within  that 
'■niible  portal.    It  was  a  very  warm  day 
-1  August  and  Billy  was  disinclined  to 
'•*l<i-*  any  exercise  whatever,  but  at  his 
-'^'thcr'-s  bidding  he  took  up  his  basket 
-nd  shouldered  his  hoe  and  proceeded  to 
^he  garden,  or  "truck  patch,"  as  it  was 
^".'illcd,  where  he  found  it  warmer,  if  pos- 
^'hle,  than  at  the  house.    Billy's  appear- 
as  lie  trudged  along  could  not  be 
' --h'd  dudish.    He  wore  no  coat,  and 
"^»e  suspender  was  much  shorter  than 
''•e  other,  which   gave  his   clothes  a 
hitchod-iip"  appearance.      He  had  a 


freckled,  sunburned  face,  his  hair  was 
light,  straight  and  abundant.  He  had  a 
large,  frank  smile,  for  his  mouth  could 
neither  be  called  a  "'cupid's  bow''  or 
'Vosebud."  His  teeth  were  full  grown 
and  wide  apart,  which  latter  indicates 
good  nature  rather  than  beauty.  He 
was  a  typical  native  Oregon  boy  of  pio- 
neer days,  this  little  '*man  with  the  hoe." 
but  his  face  was  intelligent  and  he  was  a 
close  observer  of  and  took  an  interest  in 
everything.  lie  was  only  tolerably 
good;  he  would  rob  bird's  nests;  he 
despised  to  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  ab- 
solutely refused  to  learn  scri[)tural  texts. 
He  actually  had  a  fight  on  liis  way  home 
from  Sunday  school,  too.  He  whipped 
a  boy  larger  than  himself  for  imposing 
upon  a  smaller  boy.    While  I  am  sorry 
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that  Billy  fjiight,  I  am  glad  that  he 
whipped  the  other  boy.  Well,  he  went 
whistling  aiding,  with  his  battered  hat 
set  squarely  o.  his  tow'  head,  for  Billy's 
hat,  while  not  much  for  stvde,  was  never 
worn  on  one  side.  Say  what  you  will  to 
the  contrarv',  there  is  cliaracter  in  the  way 
boys,  men,  women  or  girls  wear  their 
hats.  What  untold  possibilities  cluster 
around  a  boy's  hat.  Possibilities  and 
probabilities  of  the  greatest  import,  the 
destinies  of  the  future  weal  or  woe  of  the 
world,  hang  '^pon  the  hats  of  boys  like 
him. 

Arrived  at  the  garden,  Billy  set  his 
basket  down  and  dropped  his  hoe  and 
stretched  himself  in  the  shade  of  a  tree 
for  a  short  rest  before  proceeding  to  at- 
tack the  potato  hills.  There  were  all 
kinds  of  fine  vegetables  in  the  garden, 
and  quite  a  number  of  weeds,  as  there  is 
apt  to  be  late  in  the  season.  Billy,  know- 
ing that  his  father  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  vegetables  to  the  Oregon  State 
Fair,  looked  around  wondering  how 
many  premiums  would  be  his  this  year, 
and  just  what  particular  vegetables  would 
b€  put  on  exhibition.  Growing  near  the 
fence  were  several  hollyliocks  and  sun- 
flowers. What  was  his  surprise  to  see 
a  tall  "sunflower  bowing  and  nodding  in 
a  most  a.  tonishing  manner,  while  from  its 
luminous  face  proceeded  a  queer  voice. 
In  perfectly  awful  astonishment  he  list- 
ened to  these  words  from  the  sunflower: 
"Garden  comrades,  the  hour  has  c(^mc 
for  us  to  discuss  the  im})ortant  positions 
some  of  us  will  no  doubt  occup>-  at  the 
coming  .^tatc  h'air,  and  T  hope  that  each 
of  you  will,  in  a  calm,  dignified  and  im- 
partial manner,  discuss  your  respective 
claims  to  a  premium.  It  is  iu>t  barely 
possible  that  the  general  pn]>hc  will  nor 
agree  with  you.  and  it  is  aim  st  abso- 
lutely certain  tliat  the  committees  will 
not:  nevertheless,  T  should  like  some  ex- 
pression from  you.  ancl  T  will  als  >  invite 


some  of  the  more  thrifty  weeds,  as  they 
are  generally  closely  associated  with  us. 
to  express  themselves,  for.  believing,  as 
we  do,  in  the  science  of  evolution,  equal 
rights,  and  eternal  progress,  we  extend 
the  invitation  to  themj  also,  for  it  is  quite 
probable  that  future  generations  will  dis- 
cover their  virtues  and  bring  them  before 
the  public  as  benefactors  of  the  race.  We 
were  all  weeds  once."  At  this  speech 
there  seemed  to  be  a  nodding  of  general 
approval  from  all  the  weeds  and  vegeta- 
bles. A  casual  observer  would  have 
thought  a  breath  of  air  stirred  them,  but 
Billy  knew  there  was  no  air  stirring  that 
hot  August  afternoon.  All  had  given  re- 
spectful attention  to  the  remarks  of  the 
stately  sunflower. 

The  first  to  speak  was  the  corn,  who 
had  been  listening  with  all  its  ears  as  it 
stalked  along  in  dignified,  soldierly  rows 
and  waving  its  silky  hair,  while  one  large 
stalk,  said  in  a  husky  voice:  "Many  of 
us  are  of  royal  origin,  being  descended 
from  King  Philip,  yet  most  of  us  can  but 
claim  Indian  or'gin,  yet  I  shall  be  a-mazei! 
if  we  don't  secure  premiums.  We  are 
better  drilled  than  most  of  you,  and  b\ 
us  men  are  warned  not  to  get  corned,  for 
we  not  only  grow  in  rows,  but  also  on 
toes."  At  this  poetic  effusion  the  pop- 
corn went  off  into  explosions  of  laughter. 
Billv  looked  at  his  own  bare  toes  and 
thought,  'That  corn  don't  hit  me."  The 
sunflower  called  the  popcorn  to  order, 
and  then  an  Early  York  cabbage  said: 
"We  also  boast  of  royal  lineage.  \Ve  are 
of  the  house  of  York,  and  should  be  en- 
titled to  |)remiums.  Why,''  continued  he. 
"there  are  cabbages  with  blue  blood  wh  > 
are  so  genteel  that — that — "  At  this 
iuncture  me  one  interrupted  him  bv 
sa\  ing  "Jeminv  knnit!"  so  loud  that  the 
cabbai^es  all  heard  it.  atul  what  <h^  y^'^i 
think  liappenerl?  Why,  those  poor,  fool- 
ish Early  York  cabba^je^'  hea'ls  actualb 
burst  r)pen'.  and  tliere  wer-  no  bra'ns  in 
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!iicm.  either.    bTHv  got  a  nevcr-to-be-for- 
-*.'tten  lesson  from  this  experience.    It  is 
a  tlangerous  thins^  to  boast.    But  this  in- 
cident, dreadful  -^s  it  was,  did  not  put  a 
^t>>j)  to  the.  proceedings.    Soon  a  tall, 
-cedy  specimen  of  the  onion  family  had 
the  floor  (or  ground,  I  suppose  I  should 
have  said).    He  told  them  that  onions 
were  humble,  meek  and  lowly,  yet  they 
boasted  of  great  antiquity,  having  origin- 
ally come  from  India.    Said  he:  *'We 
are  of  the  great  Leek  family,  of  w^iich 
tlie  Bible  makes  often  and  honorable 
mention.    The  Egyptians  made  use  of 
us  in  religious  worship,  as  we  were  part 
of  the  incense  offered  to  their  gods,  and 
are  probably  the  herb  of  'sweet-smelling 
savor'  of  which  sacred  writers  speak  most 
respectfully.    Of  course,  as  a  perfume  we 
are  not  the  modern  'fad,'  but,  neverthe- 
less, are  entitled  to  honor,  as  we  are 
strong  in  our  way."    He  ceased  speaking, 
and  while  there  was  a  set  expression  on 
those  onions,  from  the  old  maid  radishes 
and  many  other  vegetables  the  remarks  of 
the  onions  drew  tears.    Billy  did  not  fee] 
surprised  at  this  outburst  of  tears,  for  he 
could  not  even,  ever  so  politely,  assist 
an  onion  to  remove  his  overcoat  without 
weeping,  and  he  didn't  know  of  any  one 
'>vho  could.    As  the  onion  referred  to  the 
Egyptian,   the  peas  and  beans  rattled  in 
their  pods  and  the  peas  said:    ''We  came 
irom  the  south  of  Europe  ages  ago,  and 
have  been  considered  quite  to  the  taste 
"f  the  most  aristocratic.''    ''So  you  are,'' 
replied  the  beans;  "but  there  were  Greek 
philosophers  who  regarded  us  as  soul- 
food  for  rtian.''    "Well,"  said  the  spinach, 
"■l>lease  rememljer  that  the  Egyptians  and 
^(MUQ    other   Greek    philosophers  con- 
demned you."  and  the  spinach  sj)un  a 
I'^ng  yarn  of  its  own  greater  antiquity, 
aud  Persian  origin.    ''Hum.  that's  noth- 
-ig.''  said  a  clover  who  had  -omehow 
^'ottcri  uno  the  garden.    "I  was  indorsed 
hv  tlio  liowlv  Saint  Patrick!  and  u^ed  by 


him  to  explain  the  Trinity  to  his  follow- 
ers." "Yes,  but  there  is  no  good  luck 
about  you  unless  you  have  four  leaves, 
and  you  seldom  do,"  said  the  sage,  who 
iiad  come  "from  the  north  of  Europe  and 
was  exceedingly  wise. 

Now  the  gooseberry  bush,  who  was 
soured  and  seemed  inclined  to  scratch 
everybody,  told  them  that  as  he  had  come 
from  England  he  w^as  entitled  to  great 
honor,  but  he  only  gave  expression  to 
mouldy  sentiments  and  made  a  goose  of 
himself,  while  .  the  blackcaps,  native 
Americans  that  they  were,  doffed  their 
caps  in  glee,  and  the  blackberries  laughed 
until  they  w-ere  black  in  the  face,  while  a 
little  currant  bush  in  one  corner  remarked 
"W^e  are  current  everywhere." 

The  asparagus  sympathized  with  the 
gooseberry  bush,  and  also  claimed  to 
have  originally  come  from  England, 
where  he  had  adorned  the  wild  seacoast 
region,  and  waved  his  handsomie  green 
plumes  there  long  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest, and  he  put  on  a  lot  of  airs,  and 
acted  just  like  he  had  once  known  "what 
the  wild  waves  were  saying."  but  la!  he 
didn't  know  any  more  about  it  than  the 
others  did. 

Suddenly  a  tall,  lank  plant,  who  had 
the  air  of  being  on  his  own  native  heath, 
■  and  who  resembled  Uncle  Sam,  remarked, 
"Some  of  us  'garden  truck'  have  more 
influence  in  society  than  those  who  have 
traveled  so  far."  "Yes,  ^^Ir.  Tobacco 
Plant,"  you  are  about  right.''  answered  a 
hop  vine,  w'lio  w^as  clinging  to  the  garden 
fence.  The  hop  vine,  being  in  the  habit 
of  helping  to  get  people  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  they  cannot  stand  without 
support,  himself  had  to  hold  fast  to  the 
fence,  or  fall  down.  Then  a  grape  vine, 
wliose  arms  gracefully  entwined  a  tree, 
said:  "I  claim  that  my  prodnct'ons  have 
tlie  lionor  of  being  more  influential  in  so- 
ciety than  everything  else  in  this  garden, 
and  I'll  get  a  first  prize  wherever  I  may 
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be."  "I  wofiid  squash  such  sentiments 
if  I  could,"  said  a  large  Hubbard  squash. 
"That's  right;  let  us  knock  such  senti- 
ments into  p'eV  and  a  Yankee  pumpkin 
fairly  beamed  with  pride.  Of  course,  the 
Yankee  pumpkin  has  authority  with  the 
great  American  public,  and  a  voice  ot 
thanksgiving  arose,  but  the  hope  vine, 
and  grape  vine,  and  tobacco  plant  knew 
their  own  business,  and  understood  their 
own  mightiness,  and  could  afford  to  keep 
silence.  The  pieplant  divided  the  honors 
with  the  pumpkin,  but  said  nothing.  "We 
will  go  to  the  Oregon  State  Fair  if  we 
have  to  go  as  dead  beats,"  said  the  beets; 
in  a  sweet  tone;  *'but  it  'beats  all'  how  eas- 
ily we  can  be  beat  out  when  premiums 
are  awarded." 

At  this  juncture  there  were  some  very 
sweeping  assertions  made  by  the  broom- 
corn,  and  the  cowhorn  carrots  were  pos- 
itively "hooky,"  wh'Ie  the  cucumbers  were 
creeping  around  and  getting  everybody 
into  a  pickle,  and  some  mustard  and 
the  peppers  were  in  a  red-hot  argument. 
But  the  smartweed  knew  more  than  both 
of  them. 

Some  sweet  balm,  growing  near  the 
garden  fence,  tried  to  soothe  them,  but 
succeeded  only  tolerably  well.  'Tf  we  are 
to  choke  with  thirst,  Td  like  to  know  of 
what  use  vou  are?"  said  the  artichoke  to 
the  watcrnijlon.  The  influence  of  the 
muskmelons  and  mint,  while  silent,  was 
very  apparent  by  the  rare  fragrance  that 
floated  over  the  garden.  "Let  us  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,"  said  the  ruta- 
bagas. Here,  the  parsley,  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent grammarian,  spoke,  and  related 
that  he  originally  came  from  Egypt,  and 
was  especially  honored  by  having  been 
used  for  the  garland  for  the  brow  of  the 
Greek  Hercules,  the  first  garland  of  which 
mythology  makes  mention.  At  this  state- 
ment a  laurel  tree  just  outside  the  gar- 
den wall  rustled  its  leaves  in  fierce  pro- 
test.   The  turnips  turned  up  their  noses  at 


the  claims  of  the  parsley.  Now  the  sun- 
flower, who  was  presiding,  said  it  would 
be  in  order  for  some  one  to  make  a  mo- 
tion that  all  who  desired  should  attend 
the  State  Fair  and  let  their  merit  be  de- 
cided by  judges.  This  being  done,  the 
sunflower  put  the  motion  by  saying,  "All 
those  who  favor  this  motion  will  please 
vote  yea."  There  was  a  very  respectable 
vote.  "All  who  are  opposed,  nay,"  said 
^Irs.  Sunflower.  I  blush  to  tell  it,  but 
that  horseradish  actually  neighed!  As 
might  have  been  expected,  there  was  a 
grunt  of  disapproval  from  the  pigweed, 
there  was  a  growl  from  the  dogweed,  and 
a  very  modest  little  meow  from  the  cat- 
nip, while  the  tomatoes  were  actually 
blushing  scarlet  over  the  audacity  of  the 
horseradish.  No  one  could  have  an- 
swered for  the  consequences,  if  Dr.  Cas- 
tor Bean  had  not  "poured  oil  over  the 
troubled  waters" — the  oil  of  severe,  dig- 
nified reproof.  The  hollyhock,  which  al- 
ways minds  its  own  business,  and  is  a 
very  sensible  posy,  said:  "O  silly  weeds 
and  foolish  vegetables,  why  do  you  boast 
of  ancestry  and  merit?  You  are  just 
where  the  Great  Gardener  placed  you. 
You  all  sprang  from  the  same  common 
soil.  Most  of  you  would  amount  to 
nothing  if  you  did  not  af^liate  with  the 
common  earth!  And  the  more  old  garb- 
age and  refuse  there  is  about  you,  the  bet- 
ter you  seem  to  flourish:  but  be  this  said 
to  your  credit:  While  your  roots  strike 
deep  into  the  dirt  of  earth,  the  pure  air 
and  golden  sunshine  call  you  upward,  but 
you  only  attain  perfection  by  commin- 
gling the  higher,  with  the  lower  principle. 
Don't  try  to  be  clouds,  stars,  or  sun- 
beams.   Yours  is  a  different  sphere." 

"It  is  time  somebody  moved  an  ad- 
journment," said  a  bunch  of  sw-cet  thytnc 
(time")  just  as  soon  as  tlie  hollyhock  had 
ceased  its  wise  admonition.  And  a  cute 
little  four-o'clock  looked  at  its  watch  and 
said.  "Not  yet." 


WHAT  BILLY  H 

The  more  pretentious  flowers  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  vegetables,  for 
they  were  so  biisy  furnishing  honey  for 
ihc  bees,  maki  g  fragrance  and  adorn- 
ing all  things  with  beauty  that  they  really 
jiad  no  time  for  matters  entirely  outside 
of  their  >\\n  particular  sphere.  But  there 
were  a  ^ew  of  the  old-fashioned  varieties 
who  were  not  ''too  stuck  up,"  as  Billy 
said,  to  exchange  friendly  greetings  with 
their  more  humble  and  useful  neighbors. 
There  were  the  dahlias,  first  cousins  to 
tlie  artichokes  and  potatoes;  the  sensible 
marigolds;  the  brilliant  nasturtiums,  at 
home  anywhere;  the  sweetwilliams,  who 
looked  "too  killing*'  at  the  dear,  bright- 
faced  pansies,  whose  thoughts  needed  no 
interpreter.  The  johnny-jump-ups  were 
just  as  pert  as  they  could  be,  jumping  up 
in  everybody's  way,  but  they  all  bright- 
ened things  up  a  bit  by  their  brilliant  col- 
ors and  cheerful  ways. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  queer  voice 
coming  out  of  the  ground  at  Billy's  feet, 
and  the  potatoes,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
silence,  began  to  hustle  each  other  in  the 
hill  and  called  out:  "Let  us  out,  bedad! 
let  us  out!  You're  not  going  to  forget 
the  best  vegetable  in  the  wurruld.  Here 
we  are  crowded  so's  we  can  hardly 
breathe.  Billy,  me  bye,  it  took  an  Irish- 
man to  make  our  vartues  known  to  the 
wurruld.  If  there's  a  pramium  around 
we're  afther  it,  shure;  so  we  are."  As 
this  appeal  struck  Billy's  ears  a  large 
grasshopper  jumped  right  in  his  face.  It 
starded  him.  He  looked  ^around.  Had 
be  been  dreaming?  Surely  not.  Tliere 
were  the  vegetables,  weeds  and  flowers. 
f^»ut  somehow  they  seemed  so  quiet  in 
the  August  sunshine  that  Billy  suspected 
tbat  he  had  had  a  curious  dream.  Just 
then  B>illy  heard  his  motlicr's  voice  call- 
'fig:  'T>ill}-.  r>illy!  are  you  never  coming 
'«Mth  those  potatoes  f(jr  flinncr?"  '*^'e?. 

I'll  be  there  in"  a  jifi"y."  answered 
f'llly.  and  he  made  the  hoe  flv  as  he  freed 
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the  potatoes  from  their  earthly  prison  and 
put  them  in  his  basket  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
way.  Billy  could  see  a  sort  of  intelli- 
gence that  astonished  him,  as  he  looked 
into  the  queer  little  eyes  of  those  potatoes, 
and  he  almost  expected  them  to  wink  at 
him.  He  said  to  the  potatoes:  *'You 
would  look  better  if  your  faces  were 
clean,"  but  the  potatoes  never  ''wunk"  an 
eye  or  spoke  a  word.  When  he  handed, 
the  basket  to  his  mother,  he  said:  ''Moth- 
er, let's  have  mashed  potatoes  for  dinner, 
and  peel  'em  deep,  so's  to  be  sure  and 
dig  the  eyes  all  out."  "For,"  thought 
Billy,  "I'll  never  eat  another  potato 
cooked  with  its  jacket  on,  as  long  as  I 
live,  'cause  it  'ud  make  me  feel  sort  of 
skeery.'' 

When  Billy  told  his  dream  he  said: 
"It  might  all  have  been  a  dream,  but  it 
don't  seem  like  it.  It  set  me  thinking', 
somehow,  and  I  jess  thought  we  eat  all 
sorts  of  vegetables  that  come  from  all 
sorts  of  countries ;  and  if  we  grow  on  what 
we  eat,  we're  liable  to  all  sort  of  senti- 
ments. We  can't  all  be  jess  one  way;  it 
ain't  natural;  we're  kinder  streaky  in  our 
make-ups."  Billy  was  a  pretty  wide- 
awake boy  to  dream  such  a  dream  as 
that,  and  he  had  without  suspecting  it 
imbibed  broader  principles  than  he  real- 
ized. Billy  was  wonderfully  inspired  to 
hoe  in  the  garden  after  that,  and  he  still 
persists  that  it  is  curious  that  a  dream 
could  have  so  much  in  it.  His  mother, 
to  whom  he  confided,  said:  "O  Billy, 
while  we  must  not  indulge  in  dreams  all 
the  time,  even  if  they  do  enlarge  the  hor- 
izon of  common,  humdrum,  every-day  life 
in  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  way,  yet,  if 
it  were  not  for  dreams  life  would  become 
a  worthless  and  wearisome  thing." 

Well,  Billy  went  to  the  Fair,  and  when 
he  hanked  at  the  vegetables,  his  eyes — 
his  whole  face — expressed  unutterable 
things.  He  looked,  seeing  and  under- 
standing things  that  the  general  public 
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never  even  suspected.    He  knew  what  he  blue,    questioning    ones    frankly,  but 

knew,  and  how  he  knew  it.    He  seemed  neither  of  them  spoke.    Whether  thev 

especially  interested  by  one  large  potato,  understood  each  other  or  not,  is  not  for 

The  dark  eyes  ®f  that  potato  met  his  own  me  to  say.  OLIVE  S.  ENGLAND. 


*  *  « 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  AND  REPORT  OF  GRAND 
PRESIDENT,  JOHN  C.  LEASURE. 


TO  THE  GRAND  CABIN,  NATIVE  SONS  OF  OREGON,  GRAND  OFFICERS  AND 

DELEGATES. 


Words  are  inadequate  to  express  my 
emotions  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  the 
first  session  of  the  Grand  Cabin  of  Native 
Sons  of  Oregon.  Little  did  many  of  us 
think,  when  the  small  company  of  six 
native  sons  assembled  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building  in  this  city  on  July 
5,  1898,  and  formed  our  temporary  or- 
ganization, that  in  less  than  one  year  a 
permanent  grand  jurisdiction  would  be 
established;  that  18  chartered  cabins 
would  be  instituted  in  the  state,  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  about  1,100 
loyal  native  sons;  and  that  —  representa- 
tives from  these  cabins"  would  compose 
the  first  Grand  Cabin:  yet  all  of  this  has 
come  to  pass,  and  we  are  here  today  to 
gather  new  strength  and  energy  from 
the  successes  of  the  closing  year,  for  the 
work  of  the  new  year  now  breaking  upon 
us. 

My  brothers,  the  work  we  have  under- 
taken is  a  glorious  one.  Away  back  yon- 
der, in  the  dim,  misty  past,  a  little  band 
of  loyal  men  and  women,  led  by  the  west- 
ern course  of  the  Star  of  Empire,  pene- 
trated the  wilderness,  and,  moved  by  that 
indomitable  will,  couras^e  and  determina- 
tion characteristic  of  the  Oregon  pioneer, 
presscfl  <~inward  over  wild,  trackless  des- 
erts and  mountains,  beset  with  danger 
and  death,  through  sickness,  misery  and 
want,  until  the  ox  teams'  wearv  hoof. 


after  six  months'  long  journey,  stepped 
on  Willamette's  virgin  soil,  gilded  by  the 
western  sun,  and  the  careworn,  weary 
pioneer  builded  his  blazing  campfire 
"where  rolls  the  Oregon."  From  this 
sturdy  stock  arose  the  33d  star  to  settle 
in  the  azure  field  of  our  starry  banner, 
first  planted  in  the  breezes  of  grand  old 
Pacific  by  these  loyal  souls;  thus  be- 
queathing to  us  the  happiness,  peace  and 
comforts  enjoyed  by  us  all.  Their  work 
is  about  finished.  Their  toil  and  hard- 
ships are  almost  at  an  end.  They  are  fast 
passing  away.  Some  are  sleeping  in  ob- 
scure graves,  unmarked  and  forgotten. 
Others,  prominent  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  this  great  state,  are  unnoticed  in 
history,  and  no  record  is  being  preserved 
to  perpetuate  their  memory.  The  land- 
marks of  primeval  Oregon,  made  by  their 
hands,  are  being  swiftly  swept  away  by 
the  consuming  fire  of  remorseless  time; 
and  pioneer  Oregon  will  soon  be  covered 
with  the  sediment  of  accumulated  years, 
anfl  will  be  lost  save  fragments  thereof 
that  may  remain,  wafted  on  the  wings  of 
romance  and  story.  The  records  of  those 
times  and  events  can  best  be  preserved 
by  us.  We,  their  posterity,  must  mark 
their  graves,  write  their  biography,  print 
the  history,  preserve  the  landmarks  and 
perpetuate  their  memories.  This  duty  to 
each  of  us  should  not  be  onerous  but 
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glorious.  As  we  loved  and  revered  our 
ancestors,  so  should  we  honor  and  cher- 
ish their  memories  and  their  works.  What 
Oreg^on  is  today,  is  of  them.  What  we 
now  enjoy,  they  j.'^ve.  W'hat  we  expect 
to  achieve,  they  made  possible:  and  to 
generatioi  s  yet  unborn,  we  must  leave, 
with  our  austering  out,  the  fires  we  may 
kindle  around  their  sacred  memories, 
glowing  in  that  brightness  and  with  that 
splendor  that  will  light  the  past  for  the 
coming  ages.  Who-  can  or  will  do  this 
work  but  posterity?  Who  has  that  po- 
tentiality within  that  develops  as  duty 
demands?  None  but  us.  The  germ  of 
state  pride;  the  love  of  state,  her  insti- 
tutions and  her  future,  are  best  conserved 
by  kindred  and  friends;  and  when  the 
native  element  of  this  state  will  have  be- 
come bound  together  in  a  common  broth- 
erhood with  the  golden  links  of  friend- 
ship, protection  and  charity,  and  the  log 
cabin  shall  have  been  builded  in  evcr\ 
city,  town  and  hamlet  in  our  fair  state, 
then  and  not  till  then  can  we  rest  assured 
that  the  duties  ,we  owe  to  our  ancestors : 
the  duties  we  owe  to  our  state;  the  duties 
we  owe  to  our  institutions ;  the  duties  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and-to  our  posterity,  will 
be  performed.  As  we  press  forward  in 
the  performance  of  these  duties,  many  of 
us  will  fall  by  the  wayside  in  the  fresh 
vigor  of  manhood,  as  did  the  honored 
pioneer;  but  there  will  follow  others, 
quickly  to  take  our  places.  Some  will 
survive  whose  faces  will  be  furrowed  deep 
with  life's  stubborn  cares,  and  the  frosts 
of  many  winters  will  whiten  their  golden 
hair.  But  fall  as  we  will,  sur\'ive  as  we 
may,  let  us  all  press  on  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  so  that  when  the  door  of 
our  cabin  is  closed,  and  death  rules  with- 
in, we  may  leave  behind  us  a  memory 
verdant  as  the  spring-time,  and  as  en- 
during and  lasting  as  the  environment 
that  renders  sacred  the  log  cabin  of  our 
fathers. 


Feeling  the  need  of  an  of^cial  organ, 
the  grand  officers  on  February  23d  this 
year  indorsed  "The  Oregon  Native  Son'' 
the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  in 
May  by  Native  Son  Publishing  Com- 
pany, at  Portland.  •  It  is  a  monthly  mag- 
azine devoted  to  the  history,  industries 
and  development  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west in  general,  and  Oregon  in  partic- 
ular, and  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Pioneer  Association,  Indian  War  Veter- 
ans and  Historical  Society.  The  work 
reflects  great  credit  upon  its  publishers, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Na- 
tive Son  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of 
this  magazine  throughout  the  state,  as  its 
circulation-  will  be  of  incalculable  beriefit 
to  our  order. 

My  recommendations  would  be  incom- 
plete did  I  not  at  this  time  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  within  the  last 
year  a  number  of  Oregon's  valiant  native 
sons  laid  dow^n  their  young  lives  in  de- 
fense of  country,  home  and  flag  in  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  and  in  my  judgment 
a  suitable  monument  ought  to  be  erected 
to  their  memory  on  the  public  grounds 
of  this  city,  and  I  therefore  recommend 
that  this  Grand  Body  take  proper  steps 
at  this  session  to  authorize  the  building 
of  such  monument  during  the  coming 
vcar,  and  that  the  same  be  unveiled  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  our  Grand  Cabin. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  you  that 
many  pleasant  memories  will  ever  linger 
about  the  work  of  the  year  just  closing. 
The  duties  and  labors  of  the  high  office 
committed  to  my  charge  have  been  les- 
sened by  the  .earnest  assistance  received 
from  my  associates,  the  grand  officers, 
and  the  membership  of  the  state  gener- 
ally. We  have  all  striven  to"  accomplish 
but  one  end,  the  placing  of  this  organiza- 
tion upon  a  solid  and  enduring  founda- 
tion, and  it  now  rests  with  you  to  continue 
the  good  work,  and  I  hope  and  trust 
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that  the  same  spirit  that  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  work  of  the  grand  officers 
thus  far  will  pervade  your  deliberations, 
and  that  the  records  of  this  first  Grand 


Cabin  of  Native  Sons  of  Oregon  will  be 
such  as  will  meet  the  approbation  of  eacli 
and  every  member  thereof  throughout  the 
state. 


*  «  * 


HARD  TIMES. 

The  cry  of  hard  times  has  no  terrors 
for  the  pioneer  men  and  women  who 
endured  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a 
weary  trip  across  the  plains  with  their 
ox  teams,  and  left  their  wagons  at  The 
Dalles  or  brought  them  over  the  Cascades 
by  th?  Barlow  route  along  the  base  of 
Mount  Hood.  Then  there  was  no  cir- 
culation o'f  g-old  and  silver,  traffic  being 
carried  on,  prior  to  1850.  by  beaver  skins, 
pelts,  hoop-poles  and  wlieat,  those  living 
near  Portland  hauling  their  products 
there  and  disposing  of  them  to  the  mer- 
chants in  exchange  for  groceries,  cloth-' 
ing,  etc.    People  may  claim  that  fares 


and  freight  rates  are  high,  yet  those  who 


enjoy  the  present  advantages  have  but 
slight  conception  of  the  difficulties  expe- 
rienced by  the  pioneers.  For  instance, 
in  1850  postage  on  a  single  letter  to  the 
States  was  40  cents.  Steamboat  fare 
from  Astoria  to  Pc^rtland  was  $25  each 
way,  which  was  reduced  by  the  steamer 
Lot  Whitcomb  in  185 1  to  $16,  or  $32  for 
the  round  trip:  the  same  year  freight  was 
carried  from  Oregon  City  to  Portland,  a 
distance  of  about  12  miles,  for  $15  per 
ton,  passengers  $5  each;  about  the  same 
charges  were  made  from  Canemah  to 
Salem  and  Dayton. 

As  late  as  1859  as  high  as  $20  per  ton 
was  charged  on  freight  from  Portland  to 
the  Cascades. 


#  *  ^ 
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The  first  session  of  the  Grand  Cabin, 
held  with  representatives  from  subordi- 
nate cabins  present,  convened  in  Portland 
on  the  13th  inst.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  grand  president.  The  following 
grand  officers  and  representatives  were  in 
attendance:  John  C.  Leasure,  grand 
president:  Eugene  D.  White,  grand  sec- 
retary; II.  C.  W'ortman.  grand  treasurer; 
B.  B.  Beekman.  grand  orator:  -Fred  H, 
Saylor.  grand  historian  and  li1)rar'an;  Sol. 
Blumauer  and  Ralph  \\\  Flovt.  gnmd 
trustees;  C.  T.  Belcher,  granrl  inside  sen- 
tinel: Claude  Strahan,  gratul  outside  sen- 
tinel. The  following  re{)resentatives  were 
in  attendance: 

Aberntthy's  cabin.  No.  i.  Portland — 
T.  T.  Gecr,  Alex  Sweek,  C.  .\.  Wooddy. 
J.  P.  Kavanaugh.  R.  F,  Sewalk  Sam  L. 
r>(ary,  J.  P.  Moffett.  Lansing  Stout,  S. 


T.  Jeffreys.  Sanderson  Reed,  F.  ^f.  De- 
Witt,  A.  M.  Brown. 

Vic  Trevett's  cabin.  No.  2,  The  Dalles 
—J.  A.  Douthit,  George  C.  Blakely. 

Dan  Waldo's  cabin,  No.  3,  Salem — A. 
M.  Humphrey.  E.  W.  Croisan.  W.  J. 
D'Arcy,  D.  c'.  ^linto. 

McLoughlin's  cabin,  No.  4,  Oregon 
City— Robert  A.  Miller,  C.  H.  Cauf^eld, 
Gilbert  Fledges. 

Skinner's  cabin.  No.  5,  Eugene — F.  M. 
Wilkins.  William  Kuykendalf  C.  S  Will- 
iams, B.  A.  Washburn. 

Cyrus  Olney's  cabin.  No.  6.  Astoria — 
S.  M.  Gallagher,  J.  IL  D.  Gray.  F.  J. 
Taylor,  John  W.  Welch. 

Griffin's  cabin.  No.  7,  Hillsbon; — W. 
V.  Wiley.  F.  B.  Tongue.  W.  N.  Barrett. 

Milliorn's  cal)in,  .\'o.  8,  Junction — S. 
\'.  Starr,  W.  W.  AUingham,  IL  C.  Mahon. 
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Delazon  Smith's  cabin,  No.  9,  Albany 
G.  B.  Milloy,  Cyrus  H.  Walker. 
John  Warnock's  cabin.  No.  11,  Silver- 
[1 — George  W.  ]\Iorley,  T.  W.  Richies. 
Matthieu's  cabin,  No.  12,  Biitteville — 

A.      Cone,  Charles  Matthieii. 
J.  \V.  Nesmith's  cabin.  No.  13,  Dallas 
J.  H.  Town  send.  A.  Brown. 
John  G.  Bakers  cabin,  No.  14,  Mc- 
innville — John  G.  Lewis,  Thomas  H. 
3gers,  yi.  A.  Baker. 
P.  P.  Prim's  cabin,  No.  15,  Jacksonville 
John  W.  Curry,  James  ^I.  Keene.  A. 

Reames,  George  M.  Love,  Frank  R. 
?ale. 

Jo  Lane's  cabin.  No.  16,  Roseburg — J. 
Price,  J.  H.  Booth,  V.  C.  London,  L. 
imberly. 

Jacob  Conser's  cabin.  No.  17,  Jefferson 
J.  W.  Steiwer. 

James  Blakely's  cabin.  No.  18,  Browns- 
ie— A.  M.  Templeton. 
The  new  officers  chosen  and  installed 
•  the  ensuing  year  are:  Sol.  Blumauer, 
and  ^president ;  John  C.  Leasure,  grand 
lior  past  president;  J.  H.  Townsend, 
and  first  vice-president;  F.  J.  Taylor, 
and  second  vice-president;  Eugene  D. 
hite,  grand  secretary;  H.  C.  Wortman, 
and  treasurer;  R.  A.  Miller,  grand  or- 
)r;  Fred  PL  Saylor,  grand  historian  and 
rarian;  D.  C.  Minto,  grand  marshal; 
W.  Riches,  grand  inside  sentinel;  E.  A. 
.  Cone,  grand  outside  sentinel;  A.  E. 
;ames,  H.  C.  ^fahon,  C.  S.  Williams,  M. 

Baker,  W.  N.  Barrett,  E.  M.  Croison 
d  C.  H.  Walker,  grand  trustees. 
The  session  closed  ^vith  an  entertain- 
ment at  the  Marquam  Grand  opera-house 

the  evening  of  the  14th,  free  to  Pio- 
crs,  Indian  War  Veterans,  Native  Sons 
d  Daughters.    Tlie  theater  was  taxed 

its  utmost  capacity,  and  many  hun- 
eds  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  stand- 
s-room. The  programme  throughout 
as  rendered  by  native  talent.  One  of 
e  attractive  features  of  the  evening  was 


the  presentation  of  an  elegant  beaver  ban- 
ner by  the  Native  Daughters  of  Portland 
to  Abernethy's  cabin.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Mrs.  David  Steel,  president 
of  the  Native  Daughters'  temporary  or- 
ganization of  Portland,  in  a  pleasing  and 
patriotic  manner,  to  ^Ir.  A.  P.  Armstrong, 
president  of  Abernethy's  cabin,  who  elo- 
quently responded  to  the  presentation 
address. 

After  the  entertainment  the  grand  offi- 
cers, delegates  and  invited  guests  repaired 
to  Brandes'  restaurant,  where  a  sumptu- 
ous banquet  was  spread,  and,  charmed  by 
the  sweet  strains  of  orchestral  music,  all 
went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  until  the 
wee  sma'  hours.  This  was  indeed  a  feast 
of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul. 

The  morning  of  the  15th  dawned  with 
sweet  strains  of  music  from  the  First 
Regiment  and  Native  Sons'  band,  at  the 
Tabernacle  building,  which  was  soon 
filled  with  our  state-builders,  who  en- 
joyed the  forenoon  shaking  hands  and 
conversing  over  the  days  of  yore  until 
12  o'clock,  when  a  sumptuous  repast  was 
served  by  Portland's  Native  Daughters 
to  over  600  pioneers.  The  grand  proces- 
sion formed  at  this  point  at  i  o'clock,  and 
about  500  Native  Sons  and  300  Native 
Daughters,  headed  by  the  First  Regiment 
and  Native  Sons'  band,  escorted  the  Pio- 
neers and  Indian  War  Veterans  to  the 
Armory,  where  the  St^te  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation conducted  its  annual  proceedings 
and  served  a  banquet  to  members  of  the 
association.  It  is  estimated  ihat  more 
than  three  times  the  numbei  of  Pioneers 
and  Indian  War  Veterans  turned  out  on 
this  occasion  over  any  fonner  reunion, 
w  hich,  no  doubt,  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  untiring  zeal  of  the  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters. 

The  Grand  Cabin,  at  its  recent  session, 
ap[)ropriatc(i  Sioo  to  be  used  by  the  Na- 
tive Sons  in  properly  receivmg  the  Ore- 
gon volunteers  on  ^hcir  arrival  from  Ma- 
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nila.  The  First  Regiment  and  Native 
Sens  band  has  been  employed,  and  it  is 
arranged  that  the  Native  Sons  of  this 
state  turn  out  in  procession,  headed  by 
their  band,  and  give  the  boys  three  hearty 
cheers  and  ?  tiger  as  they  again  set  their 
weary  feet  o  Oregon's  beloved  soil.  Jhe 
members  of  subordinate  cabins  through- 
out the  state  will  be.  here  to  join  in  wel- 
coming our  heroes  home. 

The  progress  and  growth  of  the  Order 
of  Native  Sons  o[  Oregon  during  the 
past  year  has  been  marvelous,  as  stated  in 
Grand  President  Leasure's  report  to  the 
Grand  Cabin.  ''From  a  small  gathering 
of  six  has  resulted  a  permanent  grand 
jurisdiction  and  the  institution  of  i8  sub- 
ordinate cabins,  with  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  over  i,ioo."  This  order  is 
destined  to  become  in  the  near  future  the 
strongest,  numerically,  in  the  state,  and 
much  can  be  accomplished  for  Oregon, 
her  industries  and  institutions,  through 
the  Native  Sons'  organization. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Sol.  Blumauer  to 
the  position  of  grand  president  of  the 
Order  of  Native  Sons  of  Oregon  was  a  fit 
recognition  of  active,  earnest  and  inde- 
fatigable work  and  industry.  Mr.  Blu- 
mauer was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  order,  and  held  the  position  during 
the  past  year  of  grand  trustee.  He  be- 
came at  once  an  earnest  worker,  and 
was  recognized  from  the  start  as  one  of 
the  chief  pillars.  No  man  is  better 
known  throughout  Oregon  and  the  Pa- 
cific Nortlnvest,  and  as  a  thori-ai'j^h  busi- 
ness man  he  is  peculiarly  fit  t:^  t^^ke  up 
the  great  work  so  successfull\-  begun  by 
his  predecessor  and  carry  it  on  to  greater 
results. 

Mr.  Eugene  D.  White,  who  so  success- 
fully conducted  the  office  of  grand  sec- 
retary during  the  past  year,  was  honored 
with  a  re-election.  Mr.  White  was  one 
of  the  very  first  to  take  up  the  work  of 
organization  <.f  the  granrl  jurisdiction. 


and  did  much  organizing  work  through- 
out the  state.  His  work  has  been  tedious 
and  laborious,  but,  with  a  warm  heart  for 
Oregon  and  the  order  he  loves  so  well, 
he  yielded  to  the  unanimous  demand  of 
the  Grand  Cabin,  and  takes  up  the  work 
cheerfully  for  another  year,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  personal  business.  He  is 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  temporary  organization  of  Native 
Daughters  of  Oregon,  organized  some 
weeks  ago  at  Portland,  has  accomplished 
the  formation  of  a  grand  jurisdiction  bv 
filing  under  the  society  act  of  the  Oregon 
code  articles  of  incorporation.  The  ju- 
risdiction is  named  "Grand  Cabin  Native 
Daughters  of  Oregon."  The  temporary 
organization  has  been  waiting  for  some 
time  to  get  an  expression  from  Grand 
Cabin  of  Native  Sons  of  Oregon,  before 
acting,  and  at  the  session  of  Grand  Cabin 
just  closed  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : 

"Whereas,  The  world  recognizes  the 
exalting  and  elevating  powder  of  woman; 

''Wh.reas,  Tra'  pow.r  '^as  been  demon- 
strated in  all  spheres  of  human  activity; 

"Whereas,  A  temporary  organization  of 
Native  Daughters  of  Oregon  has  been 
organized  in  Portland,  and  is  awaiting 
action  of  this  grand  body  before  taking 
steps  for  permanent  organization;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Native  Sons  of  Ore- 
gon, recognizing  the  great  and  far-reach- 
ing l)enefit  to  the  Native  Sons'  organiza- 
tion by  the  establishment  of  an  organiza- 
tic'ii  of  Native  Daughters  of  like  aims 
an.d  purposes;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Cabin  of 
the  Native  Sons  of  Oregon  extend  to  the 
temporary  organization  of  Native  Daugh- 
ters a  cordial,  brotherly  and  fraternal 
greeting;  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  (^Irand  Cabin  of  Native  Sons  that  t'le 
Native  Daughters  proceed  at  once  to 
ettect  a  permanent  organization,  and  to 
that  end  the  Granrl  Cabin  of  Native  Sons 
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I'lftii^c  to  them  their  ./steadfast  soUcitudt, 
svinpathy,  counsel  ai."  'assistance;  that  a 
ioniniittce  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
v^rnnd  president  to  confer  with  rhe  ofti- 
ccrs  t)f  the  ten  oorary  organization  of  Na- 
tive Daughtei  5,  and  assist  them  in  the 
cr!npletion  and  estabUshment  of  their  or- 
p-inization,  as  an  independent  organiza- 
tion, with  Hke  aims  and  purposes." 

On  receipt  of  this  resolution,  steps 
were  immediately  taken,  and  on  June  28 
the  trustees  chosen  to  effect  permanent 
organization  elected  the  following  grand 
ofncers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Grand  past  president,  Mrs.  David  Steel, 
Portland. 

Grand  president,  ?^Irs.  Robert  A. 
.Miller.  Oregon  City. 

First  grand  vice-president.  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Palmer,  Portland.  * 

Second  grand  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Olivia  Welch,  Astoria. 

Grand  treasurer,  Mrs.  James  *White, 
Portland. 

Grand  secretary,  Mrs.  Edith  Weather- 
reri,  Portland. 

Grand  marshal,  Mr^.  J.  C.  Leasure, 
Portland. 

Grand  inside  sentinel,  Miss  Marie 
Tongue.  Hillsboro. 

Grand  outside  sentinel,  Mrs.  Edyth 
Driscoll.  Junction  City. 

Grand  Orator,  Mrs.  Olive  S.  England, 
Salem. 

Grand  trustees,  Mrs.  Sol.  Blumauer, 
Mrs.  Ella  Lehigh  and  Mrs.  Maude  Pope 
Alvn,  of  Portland:  Miss  Olive  Slater,  of 
La  Grande:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wolverton,  of 
^Alem.  and  Mrs.  Edytli  B.  Linton,  of  Eu- 
gene. 

T  he  following  letter  was  read  from  A. 
J-  Capron: 

'"Herewith  T  prc.-ent  to  you  a  gavel. 
^  ••i'-  is  a  portion  of  the  steamer  y^)eaver, 
first  that  ever  j)li)Wt'd  the  waters  of 
Pacific    ocean.      SIr-    sailed  from 
' '^'ivr^end.  f8.:;5:  arrivccl  at  the  Colum- 


bia river  March  19.  1836,  and  at  Van- 
couver. Wash.,  x\pril  10,  1836.  She  was 
wrecked  at  Burrard's  Inlet.  B.  C,  July, 
1888.    The  wood  is  called  **greenheart.' " 

The  Native  Daughters  throughout  Or- 
egon will  highly  appreciate  this  historical 
relic,  and  it  will  be  kept  within  the 
realms  of  the  Grand  Cabin. 

Mrs.  David  Steel  presented  the  gavel 
to  Mrs.  ]\Iiller,  the  grand  president,  who 
immediately  called  the  members  to  their 
feet,  while  the  following  resolutions  were 
read  and  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Native  Daughters 
of  the  Grand  Cabin  of  Oregon  extend 
to  ^Ir.  Capron  their  grateful  appreciation 
of  this  historical  and  rare  article; 

"That  they  not  only  prize  the  gavel, 
but  they  also  prize  the  consideration  and 
thoughtfulness  of  the  giver,  and  they  will 
ever  cherish  this  as  the  first  contribu- 
tion in  their  collection  of  antiquities  of 
pioneer  days  of  Oregon." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  grand  jurisdic- 
tion to  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch 
in  arranging  for  the  institution  of  sub- 
ordinate cabins  throughout  the  state,  un- 
der the  articles  of  incorporation.  The 
first  annual  reunion  of  Grand  Cabm  of 
the  Native  Daughters  will  convene  in 
Portland  on  June  13th  next,  on  the  samt- 
day  the  Grand  Cabin  of  Native  Sons  con- 
venes, and  the  Pioneers  of  Oregon  may 
expect  a  royal  time  when  they  assemble 
at  the  next  reunion  in  this  city.  All  hail 
to  the  Native  Daughters  of  Oregon! 

The  retail  dealer  pays  money  to  the 
local  manufacturer,  the  manufacturer  pays 
it  out  to  his  employees,  the  employees 
pay  it  back  to  the  retail  dealer,  thereby 
keeping  the  money  required  to  do  this 
here.  When  the  retail  dealer  sends  awav 
for  goods  that  can  be  made  at  home  lie 
breaks  this  system  of  exchange,  which 
provides  for  tlie  wants  of  the  employed, 
to  whom  he  expects  to  sell  his  wares. 
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Native  Sons  and  Daughters  will  each 
have  headquarters  at  the  grounds  of  the 
State  Chautauq  la,  and  on  July  24th  the 
Native  Sons  wiL  have  their  ''round  table," 
in  which  Native  Daughters  will  take  part. 
This  day  will  be  known  as  ''Woman's 
Congress  Day."  A  basket  dinner  will 
be  one  of  the  features. 

Again  the  time  has  come  and  gone, 
when  men  and  women  of  early  days  gath- 
er together  to  renew  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship so  soon  begun,  and  talk  over  the 
hardships,  the  trials,  the  sad  bereave- 
ments and  the  happy  hours  of  childhood 
and  youth.  Except  here  and  there  a 
hardy  spirit,  the  fathers  ahd  mothers  of 
those  stirring  times  have  long  since  de- 
parted, and  every  year  the  ranks  of  the 
children  who  accompanied  them  grow 
less,  while  even  some  of  their  shoulders 
are  bending  low  and  locks  are  white  and 
thni.  In  those  days  of  long  ago,  Oregon 
was  litde  known,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
an  unreal  wilderness  of  romance,  tar  away 
in  the  glimmering  West,  close  on  the 
border  of  eternity,  resting  beyond  the 
land  of  savage  warfare,  on  the  shores  of 
a  sea  of  plenty.  Love  of  God  and  love 
of  country  went  hand  in  hand  to  con- 
quer this  land  of  promise,  far  off  in  the 
golden  West.  It  was  not  merely  a  love  of 
adventure,  or  that  of  money, ^  that  lured 
the  pioneers  to  come  to  Oregon,  but, 
first,  religious  zeal,  a  love  lor  their  fel- 
low man,  quickly  followed  by  a  patriotic 
desire  to  carry  the  flag  to  a  region  yet 
unconquered,  but  striven  for  by  several 
great  nations.  Such  were  the  pioneers, 
and  of  such  were  the  foundations  of  the 
Pacific  Xorthwest  laid.  Stunly  heroes  of 
a  workaday  world,  whose  motto  was, 
"My  God,  my  country,  my  all."  On  the 
15th  of  June  they  met  in  Portland  in  an- 


nual convention,  and  enjoyed  the  most 
successful  reunion  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  The  annual  address  .was  de- 
livered by  Judge  J.  A.  Waymire  ^nd  the 
occasional  address  by  Judge  Charles  E. 
Wolverton.  In  casting  up  accounts,  it 
was  foimd  that  the  oldest  pioneer  was  also 
the  oldest  native  son,  Mr.  Cyrus  H. 
Walker,  of  Albany,  who  was  born  in 

1838. 

The  officers-elect  of  the  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  year  are: 

Captain  J.  T.  Apperson,  president;  Mrs. 
D.  P.  Thompson,  vice-president;  Air.  George 
n.  Himes,  secretary;  Judge  Frank  J.  Taylor, 
corresponding  secretary;  Cyrus  H.  Walker, 
W'ni.  Galloway  and  Lee  Laughlin,  board  of 
trustees. 

The  officers  of  the  Indian  War  Vet- 
erans for  the  ensuing  year  are: 

Grand  commander,  T.  A.  Wood,  of 
Portland;  senior  vice-grand  commander, 
T.  McAuIiff,  of  Walla  WaHa;  junior 
vice-grand  commander.  Major  James  Bruce, 
of  Corvallis;  grand  adjutant,  Otto  Kleemann. 
of  Portland;  assistant  grand  adjutants,  P.  C. 
Nolan,  of  Creswell,  Lane  county,  H.  D. 
Mount,  of  Silverton,  and  G.  Rowland,  of 
North  Yamhill;  chaplain.  Rev.  W.  D.  Ewing. 
of  Ilill.sboro;  grand  marshal.  Captain  P.  Ma- 
loney.  of  Vancouver;  paymaster,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Millen,  of  Portland;  surgeon,  Dr.  T.  J.  Nick- 
lin.  of  Eugene;  captain  of  guard.  John  Storan. 
of  Willsburg.  ^ 

A  long-felt  want  has  been  met  in  the 
publication  of  The  Oregon  Native  Son. 
and  every  possible  encouragement  should 
be  given  by  Pioneers,  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters  in  Oregon  to  keep  the  maga- 
zine at  its  present  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. The  subscription  price  of 
one  dcdlar  is  such  that  no  otie  who  Iki'^ 
an  interest  in  })rin]itivc  Oregon,  her  in- 
dustries and  institutions,  can  afford  to  bo 
without  the  publication.  Tt  should  be  in 
evcrv  home  in  the  state. 
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Commencing  with  the  August  number, 
it  is  our  intenticM  to  maintain  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  oooks  and  book  reviews. 
It  is  intended  t  'at  no  books  shall  be  re- 
viewed in  this  di  partment,  except  such  as 
have  been  given  to  us  for  that  purpose 
The  following  have  been  received,  and 
will  be  mentioned  in  due  time: 

"A  Rirding  on  a  Bronco,"  by  Miss 
Florence  A.  Alerr.'am.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

"Birds  of  Village  and  Field.''  by  ;\[iss 
Florence  A.  Merriam.  Houghton,  ]\rif- 
flin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"Oregon,"  by  William  Barrows. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"Pioneer  History  of  Coos  and  Curry 
Counties."  by  Orvil  ^  Dodge.  Capital 
Printing  Company,  Salem,  Or. 


The  Willamette  X'alley  Chautauqua 
Association  will  hold  its  sixth  annual 
meeting  at  Gladstone  Park,  beginning 
July  1 8th  and  closing  July  29th.  The 
success  of  this  association  is  phenomenal, 
and  has  grov.-n  without  state  aid  or  en- 
dowment to  its  present  proportions,  and 
is  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great 
events  of  the  year.  Besides  14  classes 
conducted  by  the  best  talent  in  the  state, 
there  are  five  complete  programmes  daily. 
The  Eastern  talent  is  of  high  order,  and 
embraces  the  best  lecturers  and  enter- 
tainers on  the  American  platform  today. 
How  all  this  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment can  be  given  for  $1.50  is  as  much 
of  a  marvel  as  the  success  of  the  insti- 
tution itself.  Those  who  miss  this  meet- 
ing miss  the  event  of  the  season. 

1  during  the  constitutional  convention 
the  ]>aker  family  were  verv  much  in  evi- 
dence. John  Baker  was  sergeant-at- 
•trms,  another  Baker  was  doorkeeper, 
wiio  defeated  another  Baker  for  the  posi- 
tion he  was  luckv  enoujrh  to  secure. 


The  Native  Son,  commencing  with 
this  number,  will  be  issued  on  the  15th 
of  each  month.  This  statement  is  made 
so  that  subscribers  may  know  just  when 
they  will  receive  the  magazine. 

The  Pacific  coast  will  reap  much  bene- 
fit from  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  held  at  Portland. 
What  this  great  country  needs  is  only  to 
be  known,  and  the  press  is  the  medium 
through  which  this  knowledge  must 
reach  the  people.  This  meeting  will  do 
more  towards  placing  the  Pacific  coast 
prominently  before  residents  of  the  East, 
South  and  foreign  countries  than  tons  of 
immigration  board  literature.  Oregon  has 
been  indeed  highly  favored. 

WANTED    CABIN  LIBRARY 

Photos  of  Pioneers,  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters,  together  with  sketches  of 
their  lives.  Any  historical  events,  epi- 
sodes, reminiscences,  etc.,  of  early  Ore- 
gon would  be  most  acceptable.  Where 
possible,  sketches  should  be  type-written 
on  ordinary-sized  letter  paper,  and  a  mar- 
gin left  so  as  to  permit  of  binding.  Now 
is  the  time  to  gather  the  history  of  the 
Oregon  of  the  ^40S  and  '50s,  and  if  an 
effort  is  not  made  much  of  it  will  be  lost 
by  the  death  of  its  founders,  the  builders 
of  the  three  great  states  it  now  com- 
prises. Native  Sons  and  Daughters  should 
urge  upon  their  fathers  and  mothers  to 
give  them  this  much-wanted  data  for  the 
library  of  the  Grand  Cabin. 

F.  H.  SAYLOR, 
Grand  Historian  and  Librarian,  Portland,  Or. 


The  first  white  man  to  cross  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  reach  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  north  of  Lower  California  was 
Alexander  McKenzie. 
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JOHN  H.  D»  GRAY 

Was  born  at  Lapwa  ,  Orogon  Territory. 
March  20,  1839.  Four  years  thereafter  his 
parents  moved  to  Salem,  Oregon,  and  three 
years  thereafter  to  Clatsop  county.  Mr. 
Gray's  early  education  was  obtained  in  the 
public  schools  of  Clatsop  county,  and  com- 
pleted at  Pacific  University,  at  Forest  Grove, 
in  1856.  When  20  years  of  age,  he  contracted 
the  gold  fever,  and  in  company  with  his  father 
went  to  the  Frazer-river  goldfields.  It  was 
on  Frazer  river  that  Mr.  Gray  entered  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  navigator.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed pilot  of  the  steamer  Caribou,  and  on 
her  second  trip,  when  near  Victoria  harbor, 
B.  C,  the  steamer  was  blown  up  and  all  her 
officers  were  killed  except  Pilot  Gray  and  the 
steward.  Mr.  Gray  was  afterwards  master  of 
several  steamers  plying  between  Celilo  and 
Lewiston,  during  the  gold  excitement  at 
Orofino,  and  master  of  steamer  Shoshone  in 
1865,  on  Snake  river.  He  v/as  known  as  a 
competent  and  skillful  master,  and  experienced 
many  thrilling  adventures  and  dangerous  trips. 
He  has  been  active  in  public  affairs.  In  1886 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Oregon  state  senate, 
representing  Clatsop,  Columbia  and  Tilla- 
mook counties,  and  was  an  ea'rnest,  careful  and 
painstaking  legislator.  He  is  now  county 
judge  of  Clatsop  county,  and  an  indefatigable 
and  energetic  worker  for  the  interests  of  Asto- 
ria and  Clatsop  county.  In  186S  Captain  Gray 
married  Miss  Laura  W.  Bell,  of  Salem,  Ore- 
gon. Nine  children  have  blessed  the  union, 
eight  of  whom  are  still  living.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  Cyrus  Olney's  Cabin,  Native  Sons 
of  Oregon,  at  Astoria,  and  is  an  active  and 
enthusiastic  member.  He  also  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  second  oldest  Native  Son 
of  Oregon  now  living. 

THOMAS  A.  SAVIER. 

Mr.  Savier  was  born  in  Norfolk.  Virginia, 
in  1822,  and  came  to  Portland  in  1850.  where 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  p'lrruit?.  being  for 
many  years  a-.^ociatcd  with  the  late  D.  W. 
Burnside.  He  married  Miss. Mary  H.  Miller, 
of  Michigan,  to  whom  were  born  four  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom  are  married.  Mrs.  Samuel 
M.  Mif.rs,  wh.ose  husband  is  identified  with 


the  Portland  Cordage  Company,  still  lives  in 
her  native  city.  M-rs.  R.  C.  Washburne  re- 
sides in  Seattle,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Washburne  in 
Minneapolis,  and  Mrs.  Frank  V,  DuMond  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Savier  was  a  conscientious, 
careful  business  man,  highly  respected  and 
honored  in  the  community,  and  long  after  his 
death  Savier  street  was  named  in  his  honor. 
His  health  failed  him,  and  early  in  1876  he 
went  East  in  search  of  relief,  but,  when  re- 
turning to  his  home,  he  died  in  San  Francisco, 
March  22,  1876. 

THOMAS  A.  WOOD. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
William  W.  Wood,  was  one  of  the  men  who 
created  Illinois,  and  made  her  rapid  growth 
the  wonder  of  the  sixth  decade  of  our  century. 
He  founded  Woodborough  in  Montgomery' 
county,  and  there,  in  1833,  Thomas  was  born. 
At  an  early  age  he  assisted  his  father  in  his 
many  operations,  when  only  ten  years  old  be- 
ing competent  to  hire  and  discharge  men  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  store. 

The  great  conflict  culminating  in  the  Civil 
war  absorbed  the  interest  of  his  early  life.  His 
family  was  democratic,  and  from  South  Caro- 
lina, whence  the  grandfather  removed  at  an 
early  date  to  Illinois.  But  they  were  aboli- 
tionists, the  grandfather  freeing  his  slaves  up- 
on arriving  at  the  frontier.  An  uncle  was  so 
outspoken  against  slavery  as  to  have  a  reward 
of  $500  publicly  offered  for  his  head  at  St. 
Louis.  In  1852  Thomas,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  in  Captain 
Gilliam's  company,  and,  upon  his  arriving, 
began  business  by  buying  apples  at  six  dollars 
per  bushel,  and  selling  them  from  his  little 
stand  at  one  and  two  bits  each.  He  soon 
found  a  place  in  the  grocery  store  of  W.  S. 
Ladd,  and  later  was  employed  with  S.  J. 
McCormick,  the  original  stationer  and  book- 
seller of  Portland.  He  was  receiving  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  in  that 
position;  but,  feeling  a  desire  for  more  edu- 
cation than  he  had  yet  received,  he  left  his 
work.  and.  cror-:-ing  back,  entered  Delaware 
College,  Ohio. 

Soon  after  this  the  war  broke  out;  and  he 
bec;iine  vrry  active  in  raising  recruits.  He 
made  a  three  months'  tour  of  speaking  in  a 
county  that  he  mentions  as  tolerably  str(jng 
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;  ;  i-rhead.  and  there  secured  three  compa- 
He  was  offered  the  rank  of  major,  but 

::;nrd.  accepting  in  1  '  u  thereof  the  chap- 
j^.twy  of  Hohnan's  b?ttalion,  Fremont's  body- 
iiiKifil.  Serving  one  hundred  days,  he  re- 
•'.iined  to  college,  and  graduating  came  out 
1^)2  again  to  Oregon,  making  the  journey 
.x'.onv  with  his  wife  and  two  men.  He  began 
business  here  the  second  time  as  dealer  in 
!urpcntine,  but  afterwards , became  a  member 
o:  the  Methodist  conference,  preaching  at 
Kojcburg,  Salem,  Vancouver,  and  again  at 
S-ilcni,  in  all  a  period  of  nine  years.  Remov- 
ing to  Portland,  he  opened  a  museum,  a  col- 
lection of  natural  curiosities. 

In  1876  he  took  up  the  real-estate  business; 
and  in  this  has  continued  to  the  present  time 
with  great  success.  In  1883  he  laid  out  the 
town  of  Sellwood,  and  is  at  present  develop- 
in^^  the  delightful  suburban  retreat  at  Garden 
Home,  or  West  Portland.  He  b^s  also  been 
•iCtive  in  a  public  way  to  improve  the  city 
and  state,  being  one  of  the  number  to  solicit 
umds  for  the  Board  of  Immigration,  securing 
pledges  which  will  produce  an  income  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

As  an  Indian  fighter,  Mr.  Wood  served  in 
the  company  of  Colonel  Backenstock  in  1855, 
and  saw  some  skirmishes  in  the  Coeur  d' 
Alcne  country,  and  was  nearly  captured  at 
the  Des  Chutes.  As  a  pioneer,  he  was  hrst 
10  build  a  quartz  mill  on  Pine  creek,  and 
operated  the  Gem  gold  mine.  He  was  the 
first  to  build  and  run  a  fliour  mill  in  the  Grand 
Ror.de,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  party 
lo  set  a  fiag  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hood.  He 
been  grand  commander  of  the  Indian  War 
V'vterans  for  several  terms.  He  is  also  col- 
lecting data  for  such  wars,  and  also  of  the 
Indians,  their  names,  habits,  superstitions, 
Utrends,  etc.  He  has  a  family  of  three  sons 
•snd  four  daughters:  William  Hosea,  Edward 
^  .  N'irginia  A.,  Emma  R.,  Mary  B.,  John 
^nd  Xellie. 

lOHN  TUCKER  SCOTT. 

Pt-rhaps  there  is  no  feature  in  which  .Amer- 
''■'in  life  has  become  more  noticeable  than 
'n  the  development  of  intlucntin!  families. 
^**>  :thout  titles  to  distingui-h  them,  as  in  ihe 
'»hl  world,  still,  we  nevertheless  have  .imoui^ 
"j»Jr  citizens  whose  surnames  are  patents  of 
'•'>dit\.  if  not  of  legal  nobility.  Thi.s  fact  is 
.set  forth  in  the  older  communities  of  the 


Atlantic  states,  and  the  younger  West  is  foig- 
ing  to  the  front  in  such  respect  with  her. 
Without  instituting  comparisons,  and  cnlv 
intending  tho°se  of  usual  force  or  efficiency,  wc 
shall  not  miss  the  general  verdict  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  naming  the 
members  of  the  family  of  the  pioneer  whose 
name  heads  this  memoir.  All  the  members  of 
kis  family  have  "been  persons  of  marked  ca- 
pacity, and  the  journalistic  field  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  has  been  well  nigh  dom- 
inated by  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Scott  was  himself  a  very  marked  man. 
the  very  ideal  of  a  Western  pioneer.  Born 
in  Kentucy  in  1809,  he  was,  almost  from  the 
day  of  his  birth,  on  the  advance  wave  of 
Western  immigration.  As  the  name  implies, 
his  ancestry  was  Scotch,  the  original  pioneer 
coming  from  Scotland  about  the  year  1755. 
and  ultimately  settling  in  North  Carohna.  On 
the  side  of  his  mother  the  ancestry^  was  from 
an  old  family  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  se- 
verity of  those  times  will  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  her  infancy  she  lost  both  parents 
by  the  violence  of  Indian  savages. 

About  1798  the  family  removed  to  Washing- 
ton county,  Kentucky,  and  became  therefore 
among  the  first  after  the  Revolutionary  war 
to  occupy  for  the  American  nation  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  Appalachian  mountains.  The 
region  was  scarcely  well  under  control  of  the 
whites  before  a  further  removal  was  made 
in  1824  to  the  wdlderness  of  Illinois,  and  a 
new  home  made  in  Tazewell  county  on  the 
Illinois  river.  There  Mr.'  Scott  grew  to  man- 
hood, and  there  he  made  his  own  home,  mar- 
rying Miss  Anna  Roloefson,  of  Kentucky, 
herself  a  pioneer  and  a  woman  of  very  supe- 
rior intellect.  There  were  ten  children  born 
to  them  on  that  Western  farm,  two  of  whom 
died  and  were  buried  there. 

In  1S52,  however,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
labor  of  settlement  had  passed,  he  felt  again 
that  irresistible  migratory  impulse  to  go  West 
even  to  the  Pacific!  In  this  way  only  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  work  out  his  superabun- 
dant mental  and  moral  vigor,  and  to  satisfy  his 
ideality.  The  crossing  of  the  plains  was  un- 
dertaken in  that  year  when  the  cholera  was 
aliioad;  artd  the  wife  and  nir)tluT  fell  a  victim 
to  the  scourge.  Her  dratli  w;t>  an  irreparable 
loss,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  mourned  by 
her  children. 

I'eginning  anew  with  goofl  resolution,  not- 
with-^tanding  losses  and  trials.  Mr.  Scott  made 
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his  first  stoppage  in  Yamhill  county,  but  a 
year  later  went  to  the  Puget  Sound  country 
near  Olynipia.  Ti'cre  he  passed  through  the 
perils  of  the  Indian  war,  repeating  many  of 
the  experiences  of  the  old  Kentucky  life.  He 
saw  plainly  enou^  h  the  future  of  that  great 
region;  but  the  development  of  it  lingered  a 
quarter  of  a  century  too  late  tor  him.  In  the 
meantime  his  large  family  was  growing  up; 
and  he  would  not  deprive  them  of  educationali 
advantages.  Consequently,  he  removed  to 
Washington  county,  Oregon,  in  1859,  in  order 
to  be  near  Pacific  University.  He  occupied 
the  old  place  of  Joseph  Gale,  and  the  next 
year  secured  town  property  and  removed  to 
Forest  Grove.  At  that  beautiful  village  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  September,  1880. 
The  score  of  years  spent  there  were  quiet  and 
happy,  being  passed  \ery  largely  in  intellectual 
recreations,  in  attenda.nce  upon,  and  deep  in- 
terest in,  the  educational  and  literary  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  place,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  neighborly  offices.  He  had  married 
Mrs.  Ruth  Eckler  Stevenson,  and  her  two 
sons  and  his  own  two  children  born  of  that 
union  were  given  the  best  of  educational  ad- 
vantages. Such  business  operations  as  lie 
could  conduct  in  a  small  town  aside  from  the 
lines  of.  tiikftic  were  carried  on;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  his  fortune  was  sufficient  for 
the  necessities  of  his  familv. 

■■<x 

In  person,  he  was  ^all.  powerful  and  erect, 
with  immense  features,  bold  and  strongly 
carved.  He  was  e\er  a  great  thinker,  and 
wore  a  brow  deeply  marked  with  the  lines  of 
intellectuality.  Morally  he  was  a  man  of 
earnest  purposes  and  positive  opinions.  He 
possessed  deep  religioiis  convictions  and  great 
courage,  and  was  always  ready  for  the  further- 
ance of  educational  and  religious  enterprises. 
His  feelings  were  invariably  kindly  and  benev- 
olent; and  never  in  his  life  was  he  engaged 
in  a  brawl.  His  niemory  is  a'  perpetual  treas- 
ure to  his  family,  and  the  life  he  lived  of  last- 
ing value  to  the  state. 

His  son,  PT.  \V.  Scott,  for  thirty-five  years 
the  leading  journalist  of  t'ne  Northwest,  has 
made  the  name  a  household  word  over  the  en- 
tire Pacific  coast.  He  was  the  first  graduate 
of  Pacific  University,  receiving  the  degree  in 
1861;  ,ind  he  soon  after  began  the  study  of 
law.  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  during 
the  days  of  the  war  to  conduct  the  enrollment 
of  men  as  subject  to  military  duty.  He  soon 
became  editor  of  the  Orcgonian,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  years,  has  continued  with 


it,  and  is  at  present  not  only  its  editor-in- 
chief  but  its  controlling  stockholder. 

Mrs.  Abigail  S.  Duniway  is  scarcely  le>- 
known  as  the  first  editor  of  the  New  Nortli 
west,  a  paper  which  she  established  for  tlu- 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  contest  for  woman 
suffrage  in  the  Northwest,  and,  as  a  public 
speaker.  Mrs.  Kate  Coburn  enjoys  a  like  rep- 
utaion  as  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Oregonian. 
Airs.  M.  F.  Cook,  wife  of  the  early  resident  01 
Lafayette,  and  ]Mrs.  S.  AI.  Kelty,  of  the  same 
place,  ;Mrs.  H.  L.  2\IcCord,  of  East  Portland, 
and  jMrs.  R.  E.  Latourette,  of  Oregon  City, 
and  Charles,  of  Portland,  have  taken  respon- 
sible and  honorable  positions  in  society. 
John,  a  youth  of  great  promise  and  ambition, 
died  in  i860.  ^^Irs.  .M.  A.  Fearnside,  a  woman 
remarkable  for  the  moral  beauty  of  her  char- 
acter, and  Charles  are  also  deceased. 

MRS.  ROBERT  A.  MILLER. 

In  the  year  that  Oregon  became  a  state,  a 
little  girl  was  born  on  the  old  Griffith  farm, 
east  of  Salem.  Eighteen  years  later  Sarelia 
Griffith  graduated  from  the  classic  halls  01 
Oregon's  oldest  educational  institution,  Wil- 
lamette University,  and  soon  after  became  the 
bride  of  her  college  classmate,  Quincy  A. 
Grubbe.  Death  soon  entered  the  happy  home 
and  left  Sarelia  Grubbe  a  widow.  Bravely 
conquering  her  grief,  the  young  widow  en- 
tered the  schools  of  her  native  town  as  a 
grade  teacher.  So  great  was  her  popularity 
and  success  that  in  the  third  year  she  was 
made  principal  of  the  East  Salem  High- 
School,  with  twelve  rooms  and  700  pupils, 
and  before  the  year  closed  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  all  the  city  schools  of  Salem, 
with  the  highest  salary  ever  paid  a  lady  in 
Oregon  outside  of  Portland.  In  order  better 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  her  high  position. 
Mrs.  Grubbe  made  an  extended  Eastern  tour 
among  the  principal  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Special  studies  were  made 
of  methods  at  Winnipeg.  Montreal.  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  New  York  City.  Washington.  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  On  her  return  Mrs.  Grubbe  wa> 
welcomed  by  a  grand  reception  and  banquet 
given  by  the  leading  citi/.ens  of  our  capito! 
city.  With  .diility.  industry  and  rare  entliu 
siasm.  Mrs.  drubbe  superintended  the  city 
schools  of  Salem  for  four  years,  resigning 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with 
Colonel  Robert  A.  Miller,  of  Oregon  City. 
For  several  years  now.  Mrs.  Miller  has  been 
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\hc  popular  ard  gifted  leader  of  two  Shakes- 
pearean clubs,  and  has  frequently  appeared 
before  schools  and  educational  bodies  as  a 
Shakespeare-an  reader  and  critic.  In  scholarly 
attainment,  in  wiijjiing  manner  and  attractive 
social  qualities,  the  mantle  of  the  first  Grand 
F'resident  of  the  Native  Daughters  of  Oregon 
could  not  have  ^-"jn  on  more  worthy  shoul- 
ders. ^ 

SOL  BLUMAUER. 

Sol  Blumauer  was  born  July  28,  1862,  in 
Portland,  Multnomah  county,  Oregon,  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fourth  and  Morrison 
streets.  His  old  home  was  removed  from 
there  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the  erection  of 
a  three-story  brick  building,  called  the  Blu- 
mauer Block,  and  which  is  the  property  of 
his  father,  Simon  Blumauer.  since  1851. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  of  Portland.  In  1877  he  entered  the 
employment  of  Hexter,  May  &  Co.;  in  1880 
he  was  admitted  a  full  partner  in  the  firm. 
For  ten  years  he  traveled  for  the  interest  of  his 
firm,  visiting  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  in 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  In  1891  he 
sold  his  interest  in  above  firm,  and  bought 
stock  in  the  Blumauer- Frank  Drug  Co.,  the 
leading  wholesale  drug  firm  on  the  coast,  and 
has  been  vice-president  of  above  firm  since 
then.  He  married  Miss  Hattie  Fleischner,  a 
Native  Daughter  of*  Oregon,  nine  years  ago, 
and  has  one  daugluer  seven  years  old.  Mr 
Blumauer  is  a  promenent  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  city,  and  always 
cheerfully  gives  his  assistance  and  time  to  all 
puhHc  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the  city 
and  state.  He  is  one  of  the  original  incor- 
porators of  the  Native  Sons  of  Oregon,  and 
now  holds  the  office  of  Grand  President  in  the 
Grand  Cabin.  ^ 

SAMUEL  SMITH. 

Samuel  D.  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  brief 
sketch,  WPS  born  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  Switz- 
erland, and  came  to  America  when  but  a 
?imall  boy.  For  a  portion  of  the  time  he 
lived  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  later  in  Jack- 
son county,  Illinois.  In  1849  he  caught  the 
westward  fever  and  being  more  than  he  could 
resist  he  started  across  the  plains,  arriving 
in  Oregon  in  1840.  Bcin:^  of  an  energetic 
<lisposition  he  could  not  remain  idle,  and 
accepted  a  po>ition  on  one  of  the  river  steam- 
<^rs.  This  avocation  he  quit  to  enter  upon 
^ho   r«'>taiirant   business   in   Portland,  which 


he  carried  on  so  successfully  that  he  was 
not  long  in  obtaining  a  very  desirable  lot, 
and  when  circumstances  would  w^arrant  be- 
gan the  erection  of  a  hotel— the  Occidental — 
which  inv  a  score  of  years  was  the  principal 
hotel  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  There  is 
hardly  an  old  pioneer  who  has  not  been  reg- 
istered as  its  guest,  and  the  recollection  of 
such  hours  and  the  many  courtesies  extended 
by  the  host  are  memories  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Believing  that  greater  reward  was  in 
speculation,  he  retired  from  hotel-keeping 
and  entered  the  new  chosen  field,-  one  which, 
as  he  expected,  brought  him  generous  re- 
turns. Mr.  Smith  was  of  good  habits,  bore 
an  excellent  reputation,  both  in  private  life 
and  in  the  business  world.  In  the  first  his 
deportment  was  well  worthy  of  emulation;  in 
the  latter  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond. 

In  1867  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
E.  Watkins,  a  beautiful  and  highly  cultured 
young  lady,  and  they  have  made  their  home 
in  Portland  since  such  time.  Eight  children 
weie  born  to  them,  two  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters, three  of  the  latter  being  married,  and 
to  men  of  well-recognized  ability  in  army  and 
business  circles. 

In  1894  Mr.  Smith  received  a  paralytic 
stroke  from  which  he  never  recovered.  On 
February  11,  1895,  he  passed  to  his  rest,  in 
his  65th  year,  mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  his  immediate  family. 

CYRUS  H.  WALKER. 

Captain    Walker    was    the    son    of    Rev.  j 
Elkanah  and  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Walker,  mission- 
aries   and    pioneers    to    Oregon    of  1836. 
He    was    born    at    Waiilatpu.    Oregon  ter- 
ritory,    December    7,     1839.      The    house  , 
in    which    he    first    saw    the    light    was  i 
the  home  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  who  with  | 
his  wife  and  others  were  murdered  therein  •  j 
by  the  Indians  in   1847.    While  yet  an  in-  ! 
fant  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Tshima- 
kain,  where  they  had  a  mission  station.  The 
companions  of  his  youth  at  this  place  were 
his  sister,  two  years  younger  than  himself,  , 
and  Edwin  Eells,  tl\e  son  of  Rev.  Gushing  ! 
and  Myra  F.  Eells.  associates  of  his  parents 
in  missionary  work.    During  the  winter  of 
1845-4O,  he  attended  school  at  the  Whitman 
mission,  Andrew  Rodgcrs  being  the  leacher. 
Among  the  scholars  were  Pefrin  B.  Whit- 
man, John,   Frank..  Catiierinc  and  Elizabeth  , 
Sager.  Eliza  Spalding  and  Helen  Meek.  j 
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The  bill  of  tare  for  those  days  was  fresh 
and  corned  beef,  venison,  dried  buffalo  meat 
procured  from  the  Indians,  fresh  and  dried 
salmon,  bread  and  wild  berries  in  season. 
The  first  apple  he  ever  saw  was  in  1847,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  has  never  forgotten 
how  good  it  tasted.  Their  clothing,  except 
that  made  from  deerskins,  came  from  New 
England  via  Cape  Horn  and  the  Sandwich 
islands  to  Vancouver,  and  from  thence  by 
bateaux  to  old  Fort  Walla  Walla,  then  by 
pack  animals  over  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
station.  Sugar  tasted  better  than  it  does 
nowadays  to  him.  His  footwear  was  mocca- 
sins until  the  winter  of  1848-49,  when  he  be- 
came the  possessor  of  a  pair  of  red-topped 
boots.  During  the  days  following  the  Whit- 
man massacre  the  family  expected  that  the 
Indians  would  attempt  to  irwirder  them  also, 
.and  had  it  not  been  for  the  coming  of  two 
men  from  Fort  Colville  and  the  friendship 
of  a  Spokane  Indian  chief  who  camped  near 
by  to  assist  in  their  defense,  they  would  proba- 
bly have  been  killed  as  those  at  the  Whitman 
station.  In  March,  1848,  they  removed  to 
Fort  Colville,  remaining  there  until  June  of 
that  year,  when  volunteers  arrived  and  they 
were  conducted  to  the  Willamette  valley. 
As  they  passed  by  Whitman  station  the 
route  was  through  the  recently  made  grave- 
yard, and  they  found  scattered  here  and  there 
long  golden  hairs  which  came  from  the  head 
of  Mrs.  Whitman.  On  reaching  The  Dalles 
oak  trees  were  seen  for  the  first  time  by  him. 
Oregon  City  was  reached  on  June  20.  1848. 
Here  the  family  remained  until  the  fall  of 
1849.  During  his  stay  there  he  attended 
school.  The  first  brass  band  that  came  to. 
Oregon  matle  its  advent  during  this  time, 
and  was  brought  there  by  Colonel  Loring. 
In  October,  1849,  the  family  went  to  Forest 
Grove.  Here  he  was  kept  in  school  until  his 
education  was  finished.  In  the  60s.  when  the 
government  withdrew  the  regulars  from  the 
West  for  the  civil  war,  he  enlisted  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  was  elected  lieutenant  of  his  com- 
pany, serving  for  two  years.    At  the  present 

X'ancouver  ua.-  n:niio(l  by  Lieutenant 
P.rouirhton,  a  British  naval  officer,  in 
Octoix^r.  1702.  Himself  and  the  crew  of 
the  lanncli  in  which  he  ascended  the 
river  were  probably  the  tirr>t  white  men 
to  venture  so  far  inland,  no  to  tliat  time. 


time  he  lives  on  a  farm  near  Albany.  He  iv 
married  and  has  a  family.  He  is  president  o! 
Delazon  Smith's  Cabin  at  Albany,  and  on- 
of'  the  grand  trustees  of  the  Grand  Cabin. 

GEORGE  H.  HIMES. 

Mr.  Himes  was  born  in  Troy,  Bradiord 
county,  Pennsylvania,  May  18,  1844.  .  Hi:> 
parents  were  Tyrus  and  Emeline  Himes.  In 
1847  his  parents  moved  to  Illinois,  remaininu 
there  until  1853;  during  this  time  young 
Himes  received  his  schooling.  In  1853  he 
crossed  the  plains  with  his  parents,  who  settled 
on  a  farm  near  Olympia.  They  were  a 
part  of  the  first  train  coming  through  the 
Cascade  mountains  by  way  of  the  Nachesb 
Pass,  and  made  their  own  roads  as  they  trav- 
eled. In  1861  Mr.  Himes  learned  the  prin- 
ter's trade  in  the  Standard  ofifice,  in  Olympia. 
and  in  1864  he  removed  to  Portland,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  His  occupation  has 
always  been  that  of  job  printing,  with  an 
occasional  diversion  in  the  way  of  publishing 
books  and  newspapers.  In  1873  he  published 
the  Commercial  Reporter,  and  was  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Daily  Bee  in  1875. 
1885,  in  connection  with  H.  O.  Lang,  he  pub- 
lished the  History  of  the  Willamette  Valley. 
For  over  fifteen  years  he  has  been  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association, 
serving  them  faithfully  and  ably,  and  without 
compensation.  He  is  the  present  incumbent 
of  that  ofifice.  He  still  follows  job  printing, 
having  a  large  plant  in  Portland. 

Inj  1866  he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  F. 
Riggs,  daughter  of  D.  L.  Riggs,  of  Salem,  a 
pioneer  of  1853.  They  have  had  eight  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  are  deceased. 

During  the  Indian  hostilities  of  1855  and  '56 
the  residents  of  the  country  districts  fled 
sh-elter  in  the  blockhouses  erected  by  them. 
In  Fort  Hennis.  located  on  Grand  Moun<f 
prairie,  Mr.  Himes  went,  and  though  but  a 
youth,  was  one  of  the  guards  over  the  wonu  n 
and  children  there,  while  the  more  adult  with 
rifle  met  the  treacherous  foe  in  battle. 

.A 

In  t8j4  it  was  related  by  f^r.  John  ^^c- 
f.ou^lilin  as  a  tradinj;]:  post  of  the  Hud 
S(^n*s  P>ay  C<")tnpany,  and  upon  it-> 
wliarves  \vas  discharcfcd  the  first  cari^^^ 
enterin*^;-  the  Columbia  river,  which  canu- 
bv  the  steamer  P.caver,  in  1836.^ 


LILLY  DALE. 


(In  Chinook.) 


Hyas  klose  polikely  kliminilimin  tocope, 

Mitlite  klose  konawa  kah; 
Pe  yacka  tillicunl  niitlite  memaluse  bed, 

Nika  kilihium,  Lilly  Dale. 
Chorus — 

O,  Lilly,  klose  Lilly,  hyas  close,  Lilly  Dale, 

Alta  tipso  mitlite  kopa  yacka  tenas  memaluse  house, 
Kekwilla  stick  pe  tipso  klose  illahee. 

Yacka  chako  ankutty  nanich  hyas  close 

Iscum  sick  hyas  tekope. 
Memaluse  chuck  mitlite  yacka  tekope  latate, 

Nika  kilihium.  Lilly  Dale. 

Chorus-^-O.  Lilly,  klose  Lilly — 

Nika  klatawa  yacka  wa-ua  kopa  cain  illahee 

Spose  wake  nika  iskum  till; 
Nika  wa-wa  kopa  nika,  gah.  wake  siyah  house, 

Mika  mitlite.  Lilly  Dale. 

Chorus — O,  Lilly,  klose  Lilly — 

Keqwill  chesniit  stick,  kah  klose,  tipso  mitlite 

Kah  chuck  klatawa  klose  illahee, 
Kah  kullakulla  wa-wa  tcnas  sun 

Kopa  mitlite,  Lilly  Dale. 

Chorus— O,  Lilly,  klose  Lilly— 

.  — Selected. 
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FIRST  CHURCH  BUILT  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  OREGON.  ' 


The  very  suitable  frontispiece  to  this 
r  nnher  of  The  Native  Son  is  a  picture 
:  the  first  church  edifice  erected  in  the 
'  'Id  Oregon."  Its  surroundings  are  of 
'..!cr  date,  but  the  church  itself,  with 
\  \\  exception  of  its  window  blicids,  is 
exactly  as  it  appeared  at' the  time  of  its 
'i-ction.    While,  of  course,' there  had 
Ni-n  religious  services  held  in  private 
?  "iises,  and  in  the  schoolrooms  connect- 
r  !  with  the  early  missions  before-  its 
'•'cotion,  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  was 
first   building   erected   solely  for 
<  iiristian  worship  and  service  in  the  Pa- 
•-:Jio  Northwest.    It  is  therefore  one  of 
•^'u-  most  interesting  monuments  of  the 
'  -^rly  history  .of  this  coast,  and  its  erec- 
'  'M  dates  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 

•  vilization  here. 

1  his  church  was  projected  by  Rev.  A. 
Waller,  ^vho  was  appointed  a  mis- 
•Jiary  to  the  Indians  at  Willamette 

•  -tils  and  vicinity,  by  Jason  Lee,  in  June, 

There  were  no  white  residents  at 
'•'i'^  point  at  that  time.    Mr.  Waller's 
'iniily  were  the  first  white  settlers  ai 
^^■'•tt  place.    His  missionary  work  took 
the  Clackamas  villages  where  Glad- 
*'""e  now  is,  and  the  villages  on  both 
of  the  Willamette  at  the  falls.  By 
close  of  1842  a  sufficient  numl)er  of 
'••'hite  people  had  located  there  to  sat- 
•^ly  the  far-seeing  Waller  that  this  would 
'"'H  become  an  im|)ortant  settlement, 
'"d  that  Indian  missions  were  very  soon 
k'ive  place  to  white  churches,  not  only 


To  meet  what  he  saw  was  a  certain 
change,  he  wrote  a  subscription  which, 
in  its  original  form,  just  as  it  was  cir- 
culated by  ]\Ir.  Waller  and  signed  by 
those  who  subscribed  to  it,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer.  It  will  be 
interesting  as  a  bit  of  history  if  we  place 
the  form  of  this  first  subscription  for 
any  such  purpose  ever  made  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  together  with  the 
names  subscribed  upon  it.  on  this  page 
of  The  Native  Son.  It  is  as  follow^s: 
"Willamette  Falls,  Dec.  21,  1842. 

''We,  the  subscribers,  do  hereby  agree 
to  pay  on  demand  the  several  sums  set 
opposite  our  respective  names,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  chapel  for  the  use 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  the 
Willamette  Falls,  said  house  or  chapel 
to  be  built  as  soon  as  possible,  and  held 
in  trust  for  said  M.  E.  church  by  a  com- 
mittee of  five,  to  be  elected  annually  by 
the  society,  and  stated  hearers  of  the 
congregation,  at  a  meeting  for  that  pur- 
pose, till  a  lawful  corporation  can  be  had 
and  lawful  trustees  appointed  to  hold 
said  house,  premises,  etc. 

"Said  committee  for  the  present  year 
to  be  George  Aberncthy,  Robert  Short- 
ess,  David  Carter.  .\.  F.  Waller  and  C. 
Rogers,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the 
building  of  said  chai)el,  and  to  whom 
said  subscriptions  shall  be  paid;  said 
house  tg  be  frame,  etc.,  and  of  such  size 
as  the  conuuittee  shall  judge  proper, 
considering  the  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
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A.   F.   Waller   .$  30.00 

George  Abernethy    100.00 

A.  E.  Wilson   30.00 

Robert  Shortcss    30.00 

L.  H.  Judson   50.00 

Elijah  White   50.00 

James  R.  Robb   30.00 

James  O'Neil   10.00 

S.  Smith   '   25.00 

Johi>  McCard    20.00 

William  Perry    10.00 

John  Dabenbis  (three  days'  work).... 

Joseph  Yatten  (two  days'  work)  

W.        Gray    25.00 

Jason  Lee    50.00 

J.  L.  Parrish    50.00 

L.  J.  Hubbard   20.00 

William  C.  Sutton   20.00 

W.  A.  Pheeffer   25.00 

David  Leslie   50.00 

G.  W.  Le  Breton  *   20.00 

W.  H.  Willson...-   50.00 

J.  E.  Long   10.00 

N.  R.  Stoughton   10.00 

S.  C.  Pomeroy   12.00 

John  Force   100.00 

A.  Beers    10.00 

The  house,  a  plain,  neat  structure,  was 
immediately  begun  and,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  pushed  to  completion.  Only 
a  few  weeks  before  it  was  begun  the  im- 


migration of  1842,  consisting  of  137  per- 
sons, including  several  families,  ha^' 
reached  "The  Falls/'  as  Oregon  City  wa^ 
then  called,  which  about  doubled  tli'. 
number  of  Americans  in  the  countrx. 
and  practically  settled  all  question  as  t.. 
the  future  settlement  of  Oregon  by  an 
American  instead  of  a  British  populatior,. 

The  history  of  this  church  has  bccii 
one  of  great  interest,  but  cannot  now  he- 
related.  Its  original  location  was  at  tlu 
upper  end  of  Main  street  and  on  the  ea>t 
side  of  the  street.  Later  it  was  removed 
to  the  location  where  the  present  ]vleth- 
odist  Episcopal  church  stands,  and  later 
still  removed  a  few  feet  to  give  place  to 
that  structure.  The  body  of  the  churcli 
still  stands,  though  occupied  for  other 
than  church  purposes.  The  building  to 
the  right  in  the  picture  is  probably  the 
oldest  parsonage  on  the  coast,  it  being 
erected  only  two  years  later  than  the 
church  by  Rev.  G.  Hines  and  having 
been  occupied  as  a  parsonage  for  hft\- 
five  years.  These  two  landmarks  of  real 
pioneer  times  are  worthy  of  careful  pres- 
ervation for  the  historv  thev  represent. 

'  H.  k.  HINES. 


*  *  * 

OREGON'S  FIRST  HOP  YARDS. 


Many  stories  have  gone  the  rounds  of 
the  press  relative  to  the  beginning  of  this 
industry  in  Oregon,  and  as  The  Native 
Son  has  taken  upon  itself  the  task  of 
publishing  historical  data  regarding 
early  industries  of  the  Pacific  coast,  a 
word  may  not  be  amiss  regarding  the 
beginning  of  this  great  industry  in  the 
state. 

In  1867,  Adam  Weisner  emigrated 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  Oregon 
and  settled  at  Buena  \'i^ta.  Polk  county. 
He  rented  five  acres  of  gnjund  on  the 
upland  and  planted  it  in  iKjps,  having 
brought  the  roots  with  him  from  Wis- 
consin. The  upland  chosen  was  unfit 
for-hoj)  culture,  and  the  ex])eriment  re- 
sulted in  a  failure,  although  Mr.  Weisnei 


had  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  pre- 
paring ground,  hop  house,  etc.  George 
Leasure,  then  a  resident  of  Polk  county, 
purchased  from  Mr.  Weisner  sufficient 
roots  for  a  five-acre  tract,  and  planted 
the  same  in  the  spring  of  1869  on  a 
choice  piece  of  bottom  land  in  a  sulmrh 
of  Eugene  city.  This  yard  was  a  suc- 
cess and  is  still  being  successfully  culti- 
vated. The  Leasure  hop  yard  was  the 
first  in  the  state  to  yield  a  harvest  an<l 
the  Weisner  yard  the  first  planted.  Tli^' 
two  hop  houses  built  by  Weisner  and 
Leasure  at  P.uena  Vista  and  Eugene  are 
still  standing  and  photographs  ought  to 
be  taken  of  them  and  preserved  along 
\vith  photograi)hs  of  other  fast-passing 
landmarks. 
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Land  where  the  rays  of  the  sunset 

Bid  adieu  to  a  continent  vast, 
And  the  moon  in  her  silvery  circuit 

Sheds  the  sheen  of  her  floodhght  last. 
Thou  art  dear  to  my  heart,  though  I  wander 

Far  away  from  thy  golden  shore. 
And  I  turn  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure 

To  glance  back  o'er  the  days  of  yore. 

Land  where  the  forests  are  grander 

And  tower  the  mountains  more  high. 
And  the  limpid  streams  meander 

'Neath  a  purer  and  brighter  sky 
Than  that  where  the  brave  old  Tiber 

Reflects  back  the  starlit  dome. 
Dear  Land  of  the  West,  I  adore  thee. 

And  dream  of  my  dear  old  home. 

My  home,  where  the  lake  and  the  river 

Commingle  their  waters  in  one. 
And  the  bright-hued  maple  leaves  quiver 

In  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
There  the  song  of  the  spring  bird  is  sweeter 

And  the  air  breathes  a  fragrant  perfume. 
Richer  far  than  the  zephyrs  of  Ceylon. 

Wafted  seaward  from  orange  grove  bloom. 

While  Columbia  sweeps  on  to  the  ocean. 

And  Willamette  flows  sparkling  and  bright 
Through  the  valleys,  in  ardent  devotion 

Will  I  cherish  the  glorious  sight 
Of  meadow,  of  woodland  and  mountain. 

Of  forest,  e'en  Pacific's  blue  wave 
Utters  music  with  charms  without  equal. 

As  its  waters  thy  fair  borders  lave. 

Dear  land,  thou  art  mine;  I  inherit 

All  the  title  to  call  thee  mine  own 
And  share  ;with  the  friends  of  my  boyhood 

Within  thy  grand  borders  a  home. 
And  when  the  last  summons  is  given. 

That  bids  me  from  labor  to  rest. 
All  I  a?k.  .-a\c  an  entrance  in  lieavLn. 

Is  to  slct-p  on  thv  broad,  fruitful  breast. 

WM.  ANGUS  M'PHEF^SON. 
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Long:  before  the  oxen  of  the  pioneer 
siartod  on  their  tiresome  march  across 
the  plains,  some  of  the  then  inhabitants 
<•!  (Oregon  began  a  tragedy  which  was 
IV  it  to  know  an  ending  for  years  to  fol- 
low. 

The  W'ishams  had  been  for  a  century 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  land 
uliich  includes  the  great  Tum-Tum,  or 
(.\'liIo  falls,  which  gave  them  superior 
facilities  for  the  harvesting  of  lish  dur- 
intr  the  time  the  lordiy  salnion  was  wont 
to  seek  for  spawning  grounds  in  the 
waters  of  the  upper  Columbia  and  its 
triljutaries.  But  an  hour  came  when  the 
security  of  their  hold  upon  this  much- 
prized  situation  was  to  be  tested  in  bat- 
tic.  The  forerunner  of  such  was  the 
<leath  of  their  brave  and  intrepid  chief, 
whose  hunting  grounds  all  feared  to  in- 
vade while  he  was  alive.  Upon  his 
decease  his  son  Cultus  inherited  his 
tlocks  and  his  right  to  command,  but  ht 
])ossessed  no  characteristics  in  keeping 
with  the  station:  for,  while  he  proudly 
w.nre  upon  his  head  the  eagle's  plumes, 
he  was  at  heart  an  arrant  coward.  This 
>tate  of  affairs  had  been  long  hoped  for 
by  the  W'ascos,  a  neighboring  tribe,  who 
for  many  winters  had  cast  longing  eyes 
ti|>on  the  location,  and  in  the  change  of 
clnefs  believed  they  saw  the  overthrow 
of  tlie  Wishams  and  occupancy  of  the 
tisliinc:  grounds  bv  themselves.  The 
^\'ascos  were  the  inferior  in  numbers, 
but  their  chief,  Kasalka,  was  a  born 
leader,  scarred  from  man\  an  encounter 
on  the  warpath  and  on  the  hunt;  and 
each  brave  who  obeyed  his  voice  was 
one  in  whose  breast  fear  was  unknown, 
^considering  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
«'iction.  he  assembled  his  resolute  band 


ness,  began  a  silent  though  hasty  march 
to  the  encampment  of  the  \\'ishams. 

At  midnight  they  had  reached  a  point 
close  to  the  enemy's  cainp,  where  they 
stopped  to  rest  the  tired  ponies  "and 
reconnoitre.  As  the  day  dawned,  Ka- 
salka and  his  forces  sallied  forth  frorn 
behind  the  rocks  where  they  had  been 
hidden,  and  cautiously  began  to  make 
their  way  toward  the  intended  goal.  The 
silent  march  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  barking  of  a  Wisham  dog,  fol- 
lowed by  the  yet  more  fierce  war  cry  of 
Kasalka.  The  ponies  were  urged  at  full 
speed  upon  the  sleeping  encampment. 
x\s  they  circled  and  dashed  this  way  and 
that,  each  move  was  the  death  struggle 
of  a  Wisham.  The  latter  tribe,  however, 
sprang  to  their  defense  with  a  will,  and 
the  invaders  lost  in  numbers  as  well,  but 
fate,  in  giving  them  a  chief  with  the 
heart  of  a  coward,  had  doomed  them  to 
destruction. 

As  soon  as  the  attack  was  made,  Cul- 
tus called  to  his  warriors  to  come  to  his 
teepee,  and,  on  their  arrival  in  sufficient 
force  to  insure  safety  for  himself,  he  or- 
dered a  retreat  to  where  the  ponies  were 
staked  out,  and,  upon  reaching  them,  it 
was  l)ut  the  work  of  a  moment  to  cut 
loose  the  swiftest,  which  he  mounted  and 
rapidly  left  the  scene.  Tliis  desertion  by 
their  chief  served  to  create  a  panic 
among  the  A\'ishams.  and  they  began  to 
give  way,  following  his  action  by  tlight. 
and  before  the  contest  was  ended  but  a 
renmant  of  the  tribe  lived  to  relate  its 
happenings,  and  those  sought  refuge  far 
removed  from  the  i)ath  of  the  W'ascos. 
\Vhen  Cultus  so  cowardly  fled  he  was 
followed  by  one  of  his  women,  and  they 
halted  not  till  days  after  the  event  had 
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what  is  now  known  as  Cape  Horn.  There 
they  were  safe  from  molestation,  because 
the  land  there  afforded  but  little  to  the 
occupant  as  a  producer,  and  it  was  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  superstition^  made 
memorable  by  the  god  Speelyia.  through 
his  punishment  of  his  unfilial  sons  and 
of  the  sorceress  Wah-se-ak-li.  If  there 
is  anything  which  an  Indian  approaches 
with  awe,  it  is  a  scene  in  some  way  linked 
with  the  supernatural,  and  his  awe  par- 
takes of  fear  when  the  location  has  a 
legend  of  evil  in  connection  therewith. 
As  a  test  of  bravery  of  those  who  aspire 
to  leadership  among  the  \V'ascos,  it  was 
required  that  they  should  niake  a  trip 
through  these  scenes",  and.  in  pursuance 
of  this  custom,  Alaniquon,  the  24-year- 
old  son  and  probable  successor  of  Ka- 
salka  was  away  on  a  round  of  such  vis- 
itation. 

About  this  time,  Makiah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cultus,  had  seen  some  eighteen 
summers,  and,  as  she  listened  to  the 
tale  of  union  between  the  sexes  and  the 
loves  the  legends  of  the  locality  were  a 
part  of,  she  began  to  i,igh  for  the  atten- 
tions that  the  warrior  bestows  upon  the 
maiden.  She  had  been  taught  that  m 
Rooster  Rock  was  confined  a  spirit  who 
possessed  the  gift  of  foretelling  the  fu- 
ture, and  she  resolved  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day  she  would  test  the  oracle  and 
learn  as  to  whether  or  not  a  brave  would 
her  a-wooing  come.  Hardly  Iiad  thfe 
morning  sun  bathed  the  scene  with  its 
brightness  before  she  entered  her  light 
canoe  and  by  swift  plying  of  the  paddle 
it  was  soon  alongside  of  the  rock,  from 
whose  depths  the  revelation  oT  her  fato 
was  expected.  Eager  as  she  had  beeii 
for  its  learning,  the  situation,  the  reputed 
supernatural  connections,  and  the  op- 
pressive silence  caused  a  thrill  of  cold- 
ness to  sink  in  her  heart  and  withdraw 


from  her  pretty  face  the  blush  that  is 
the  priceless  gem  in  beauty's  crown,  and 
with  drooping  head  and  lifted  hands  she 
shut  out  from  view  her  surroundings 
when  lo!  a  chee-chee,  a  little  bird  whose 
presence  was  ever  an  omen  of  good  luck, 
came  hopping  along  among  the  branches 
skirting  the  rock,  and  alighted  upon  the 
bow^  of  her  canoe,  and  began  to  enliven 
the  hour  with  its  melody. 

In  the  belief  that  the  oracle  had 
spoken  favorably  to  her  desires  through 
the  chee-chee,  she  took  up  the  paddle 
and  started  for  home.  As  she  proceeded 
up  the  river  the  songster  for  a  time  cir- 
cled around  her,  singing  all  the  while, 
and  then  suddenly  dropped  to  the  bank 
with  a  peculiar  cry.  Thinking  it  was 
hurt,  she  approached  the  spot  where  it 
had  seemingly  fallen,  when  she  heard  a 
moan  as  if  coming  from  one  in  pain,  and. 
upon  closer  view,  discovered  a  young 
man,  none  other  than  Maniquon,  badly 
wounded  through  losing  his  footing 
upon  the  bluff  above.  Mooring  her  ca- 
noe to  a  limb  of  a  tree,  she  quickly- 
reached  his  side,  and,  with  almost  super- 
human effort,  raised  him  and  placed  him 
in  her  boat;  then  hastily  conveyed  him 
to  her  father's  lodge,  where  proper 
dressing  of  his  injuries  were  received. 
Some  thirty  suns  set  before  the  warrior 
was  in  a  condition  so  that  he  could  again 
start  forth  on  his  travels.  During  this 
time  he  had  not  only  received  all  the  at- 
tention which  the  environments  of  the 
situation  could  bestow,  but  he  had  also 
become  the  image  which  overshadowed 
all  else  in  the  innocent  life  of  his  attend- 
ant. He  had  fared  in  like  manner  in  the 
latter  respect,  for  the  sweet  face  of  the 
maiden  was  the  only  one  up  to  that  time 
which  had  given  him  pleasure  to  look 
up(*)n,  and  he  resolved  again  and  again 
that  she  should  be  his  bride,  and  as  oft 
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':>misse(l  the  idea  from  mind,  for  the 
^Mi  of  Kasalka,  the  conqueror,  could  not 
\<(l  ihe  daughter  of  Cultus,  the  coward, 
wtiiiout  being  looked  upon  by  his  tribe 
\uih  contempt  almost  equal  to  that  in 
wiiich  they  held  the  father  of  the  maiden. 
Mr*  fear  of  ridicule  gaining  the  ascendant 
:ii  mind,  he  prepared  to  qui^etly  bid  good- 
l.yc  to  the  old  folks  without  risking  a 
juTsonal  word  of  adieu  with  ]\Iakiah. 
Fate  had  willed  it  otherwise.  A  canoe 
ride  was  suggested,  and  no  sooner  men- 
tioned than  they  were  on  their  way,  up 
the  river.  For  some  distance  the  con- 
vcrsation  was  quite  animated  and  again 
Ntilled  when  the  subject  of-  his  leaving 
was  mentioned.'  Throwing  doubts  and 
probable  derision  for  his  course  aside,  he 
tor  the  first  time  spoke  of  himself,  of  the 
broad  acres  over  which  his  ponies  w^ere 
scattered  in  countless  numbers;  that  at 
his  command  an  army  would  assemble 
and  a  nation  bow  to  him  as  their  chief; 
that  he  w^ould  to  these  take  her,  where 
>he  should  reign  first  in  his  heart  if  she 
would  be  his  bride.  For  answer  she 
placed  her  trembling  hand  in  his  and 
uitli  lovelit  eyes  answered  his  question, 
kcverently  raising  her  hand,  he  placed 
it  over  his  heart,  and  as  he  did  so  said, 
'"The  Kishe  Manitou  sees  us." 

As  they  lived  their  happy  hour,  they 
had  not  noticed  the  drift  of  the  canoe, 
and  were  only  awakened  to  a  knowledge 
of  tlieir  whereabouts  by  the  jar  and  stop 
caused  by  its  prow  striking  the  bank 
"ear  the  doom  of  'A\'ah-se-ak-li."  The 
>i|.rht  of  the  once  golden  hair  as  it  fell 
'>ver  the  cliffs  in  luxuriant  wa\ es  was  like 
^  herald  of  misfortune  to  2^1akiah. 

Maniquon  gazed  upon  it  a  moment 
and  then  leaped  to  the  shore  like  one 
P< assessed  of  a  demon,  turning  only  to 
<^'all  the  innocent  maiden  a  sorceress,  and 


with  a  laugh  of  scorn,  said  that  a  Wasco 
could  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
daughter  of  Cultus.  With  this  heartless 
good-bye  he  disappeared  from  her  sight. 
Slowly  and  sadly  Alakiah  paddled  her 
canoe  homeward,  resolving  the  while 
that  revenge  implacable  and  lasting 
should  take  the  place  of  the  deep  and 
sincere  affection  which  she  had  known 
for  the  scorner. 

The  Multnomahs  were  assembled  in 
numbers  on  Wapato  island,  it  being  the 
season  of  the  gathering  of  the  wapatos. 
With  them  was  Skookum,  the  chief  oi 
the  nation,  together  with  his  wife  and 
son.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  word 
came  to  him  by  a  runner  that  Maniquon, 
a  chief  of  the  Wascos,  was  coming  on  a 
visit,  bringing  his  family,  one  of  whom 
was  a  beautiful  daughter.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  guests  the  pipe  of  peace  was 
passed  among  the  warriors.  While  the 
women  are  not  considered  worthy  of 
participating  in  this  custom,  they  can, 
nevertheless,  equal  the  brave  in  plotting 
vengeance  and  in  executing  its  cruel- 
ties. Such  a  one  was  sitting  near  the 
circle  of  warriors,  and  had  resolved  that 
one  of  them,  before  leaving  for  his  home, 
should  be  made  to  atone  for  the  wrong 
he  had  inflicted  upon  her  in  an  hour  of 
the  past.  It  was  Makiah,  the  daughter 
of  Cultus,  now  the  wife  of  Skookum.  the 
chief  of  the  mighty  Multnomahs.  but  so 
changed  that  Maniquon  did  not  recog- 
nize her  as  his  aforetime  sweetheart. 
After  a  season  of  feasting,  gambling  and 
horse-racing,  sight-seeing  was  proi)Ose(l, 
and  the  following  day  they  set  out  foi 
the  trip.  T!ie  morning  dawned  briglit 
an4  clear,  and,  after  a  breakfast  of  sal- 
mon and  wapatos.  the  ponies  were  hal- 
tered and  made  to  sw  im  to  the  mainland, 
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been  conveyed  in  the  canoes.  ^Mounting 
the  ponies,  the  party  traveled  up  the 
stream  until  a  point  was  reached  where 
Portland  now  stands,  when  they  slowly 
wended  their  way  along  the  winding 
trails  on  the  adjouiing  hills  until  their 
highest  point  was  reached. 

There  they  found  sticks  and  logs  piled 
hisfh  as  if  readv  for  a  bonfire,  which,  in 
fact,  was  the  purpose  of  their  collection. 
The  spot  was  a  signal  point  or  place 
from  whence  a  fire  could  be  seen  froru 
every  direction  by  the  membership  of 
the  tribe,  in  the  event  of  a  call  for  de- 
fense of  their  pastures  or  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  war  party  to  invade  the  hunting 
grounds  of  other  tribes.  The  view  pre- 
sented from  this  eminence  was  one  from 
which  all  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the 
wide  expanse  before  them  could  be  seen. 
The  snow-capped  sentinels  to  the  east, 
the  wooded  hills,  the  verdant  valleys,  the 
windings  of  the  great  rivers  flowing  to 
the  sea,  and  all  their  attendant  glories 
abounding,  lay  in  one  grand,  unsur- 
passed panorama. 

Hunger,  however,  became  more  press- 
ing than  their  desire  to  feast  their  eyes 
upon  the  charm  of  landscape;  the  chiefs 
gave  the  word  to  descend  to  the  level 
below,  where  a  meal  was  being  prepared. 
To  the  wonder  of  view  or  craving  for 
refreshment  the  son  of  Makiah  and  the 
daughter  of  Maniquon  had  no  thought. 
From  the  first  they  had  been  drawn 
toward  each  other,  and  during  the  visit 
he  had  improved  every  opportunity  for 
better  understandings  and  whisperings 
of  love.  The  rest  of  the  party  were 
nearly  down  the  hillside  before  their 
absence  was  noticed.  The  h'st  to  ob- 
serve it  was  ^[akiah.  who  (|uickly  hast- 
ened back  to  bring  up  the  laggards.  As 
she  urged  her  pony  upwards,  a  retro- 
spect of  the  past  seemed  to  possess  her. 


and  the  thought  that  her  son  was  breath- 
ing vows  of  endearment  in  the  ears  of 
the  daughter  of  Maniquon  was  madden- 
ing. Upon  reaching  the  summit  of  thv 
hill  she  found  her  fears  were  fully  real- 
ized, for  there  the  lover  held  the  hated 
one  to  his  breast,  and  in  mutual  pressure 
of  lips  they  were  enacting  the  old  storv 
of  youth  in  its  happiest  hour.  Makiahwas 
so  wrought  up  with  passion  by  the  dis- 
covery that  she  snatched  bow  and  arrow 
hanging  by  deerskin  thongs  to  the  neck 
of  her  pony  and  let  fly-  the  death-dealing 
messenger.  With  a  moan — her  last — the 
maiden  fell  from  the  arms  of  her  lover, 
pierced  to  the  heart.  Before  her  son 
could  recover  from  the  horror  the  deed 
had  produced,  the  murderess  was  away 
and  out  of  his  reach,  and,  with  that  ex- 
ultation which  the  frenzied  only  can 
know,  she  hurried  to  Maniquon.  With 
yells  and  laughter  derisive  she  told  him 
who  she  was,  and  advised  him  to  hasten 
to  his  daughter,  as  she  might  need  him. 
While  her  tirade  of  revenge  was  being 
spoken,  the  signal  fire,  upon  which  the 
form  of  the  dead  had  been  placed,  was 
being  kindled.  After  being  sure  of  its 
being  reduced  to  ashes,  the  son  of  Ma- 
kiah  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  his. 
loved  one,  and  through  a  well-directed 
stab  of  knife,  his  spirit  joined  hers  in 
the  beyond. 

The  rapid  consuming  of  the  impro- 
vised funeral  pyre  had  done  its  work 
before  the  returning  Alaniquon  could 
interfere,  and  with  lamentations  he  re- 
turned to  where  the  remainder  of  the 
party  were  gathered  in  consultation  over 
tlie  firing  of  the  signal,  and  not  under- 
stood actions  of  some  of  their  numl)crs, 
determined  that  Makiah  should  die. 
Seeing  that  she  was  al)out  to  move  away, 
he  liastenetl  to  intercept  her,  but,  fleet 
of  foot  as  he  was,  fear  lent  speed  to  her 
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r' -lu  and  she  kept  a  safe  distance  in 
a  !vance  of  him  till  she  arrived  at  the 
'..jnks  of  the  river.  Upon  Maniquon's 
fxar  approach  she  pointed  to  the  hill 
!..p  and  cried,  '*The  last  signal  fire  of  the 
Mulinoniahs  has  been  kindled,  and  by  it 
?i;c  Kishi  Manitou  summons  us  to  judg- 
i!Knt.  Come!"  Then  with  a  bound  she 
'prang  far  out  upon  the  waters  and  sank 
!r<»ni  sight.  Those  who  followed  them 
f. 'und  Maniquon  lying  near  the  last  im- 
print of  her  footsteps,  and  found  him 
dead — he  had  answered  the  summons. 
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The  words  of  ]Makiah  proved  propliet- 
ic,  for,  on  the  return  to  the  island,  the 
Indians  were  startled  by  the  trapper's 
rifle,  and  they  tell  us  that  the  Multno- 
mahs  neither  made  war  nor  had  cause 
for  gathering  to  defend  after  their  com- 
ing. The  ashes  of  the  last  signal  fire 
were  never  disturbed  until  a  city  beneath 
had  been  builded,  and  one  of  its  people 
led  a  party  of  tourists  among  the  embers 
to  view  the  scenery.  They  named  the 
spot  "Council  Crest."  but  the  Indians 
and  pioneers  know  it  as  the  place  of  the 
signal  fire.  r  H.  SAYLOR. 


*  4  * 

OREGON  BRIEFS. 

> 

One  on  Colonel  John  Kelsey* 


All  old  settlers  in  Oregon  remember 
the  late  wholesouled,  genial  and  eccen- 
tric Colonel  John  Kelsey,  of  Corvallis. 
i'Ut  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
'•rdcr  promulgated  by  the  supreme  court 
that  briefs  submitted  by  attorneys  should 
he  l)rinted  was  due  to  some  cases  he 
'Aas  to  try  before  it.  The  colonel  was 
a  good  lawyer,  but  a  miserable  scribe; 
!')  fact,  he  could  not  read  his  own  writ- 
nii:  after  it  got  cold,  if  his  mind  was  not 
called  to  the  subject  of  the  writing,  and 
'io  other  person  would  attem])t  to  read 
hi>  manuscript,  hot  or  cold,  with  or  with- 
"ui  sul)ject.  He  had  several  cases  to 
ar-^^ue  before  the  court  and  had  prepared 
'•vrittcn  briefs  thereon  with  nuich  elab- 
(-'raiiun  and  <jreat  research  from  author- 
The  time  arrived  for  the  trial  of 
'iH-  causes  before  the  court  and  the  col- 
"'K'l  packed  his  grip  and.  mounting  the 
v  lioioc  saddle  horse,  set  out  for  the  cap- 
ital. When  he  arrived,  the  court  was  in 
^'-"-^ion  and  case  Xo.  i  was  called  foi 
trial.  The  colonel  represented  the  aj) 
I'^  l'ant  and  the  duty  rlev«»lved  upon  him 
*'>  '»j)(.-n  the  argument.  He  em])tied  his 
•^:I■i|)sack  on  the  table  and  <jut  poured 
manuscript.  ])lethoric  with  profund- 
.  accunuilated  by  months  of  tod.  He 
'""k  what  he  thought  was  the  proper 
"laimscript  and.  after  stretching  him- 
"'  l^  t(»  iiis  usual  altitude  and  i)lacing  his 


gan.  "Ah — ml  May  it  please  your  hon- 
ors; ah — m;  I  say,  may  it  please  your 
honors —  Ah — m!  (pausing  awhile  and 
turning  over  and  over  the  three  ponder- 
ous written  briefs  that  had  become 
somewhat  mixed,  he  continued)  I  say.  if 
the  court  please —  I  say,  ah — m — I  say, 
some  one  has  been  tinkering  with  my 
briefs.  Yes,  I  say  some  busybody,  I  say, 
has  changed  my  manuscript.  I'm  con- 
founded if  I — ah — m — can  read  the 
stuff."  The  colonel  sat  down  bewil- 
dered. Several  bystanders  came  to  his 
rescue  and  attempted  to  help  him  out. 
The  court  stretched  forward  and  exam- 
ined with  much  patience  the  great  mass 
of  manuscript,  shook  their  heads,  and 
sat  down.  The  cases  were  continued  for 
the  term  instanter  by  order  of  the  court, 
and  the  rule  was  then  and  there  pronnil- 
gated  that  all  briefs  in  the  future  must 
be  printed,  which  rule  has  since  been 
and  is  still  adhered  to.  In  justice  to  the 
colonel,  be  it  said  that  when  he  arrived 
home,  squared  himself  in  his  office,  re- 
opened his  gri])sack,  gazed  upon  the 
dustv  volumes  of  legal  lore  and  con- 
fused briefs  and  caught  onto  his  sub- 
ject, that  is.  got  his  |)roper  case  and 
brief  together,  poured  off  the  hereto- 
fore* incom[)rehensil)le  matter  with  a 
])rofun(lity  and  an  elo(|uence  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  a   Ru^us  Choate. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  MT.  SHASTA. 


The  Indians  say  the  Great  Spirit  made 
this  mountain  first  of  all.  Can  you  not 
see  how  it  is?  they  say.  He  first  pushed 
down  snow  and  ice  from  the  skies 
ihroUL^^h  a  hole  which  he  made  in  the 
l»hic  heavens  by  turning  a  stone  round 
and  round,  till  he  made  this  great  moun- 
tain: then  he  stepped  out  of  the  clouds 
niuo  the  mountain  top,  and  descended 
and  planted  the  trees  all  around  by  put- 
ting his  finger  on  the  ground.  Simple 
and  sublime!  ^ 

The  sun  melted  the  snow,  and  the 
water  ran  down  and  nurtured  the  trees 
and  made  the  rivers.  After  that  he  made 
the  fish  for  the  rivers  out  of  the  small  end 
«»f  his  staff.  He  made  the  birds  by  blow- 
incT  some  leaves,  which  he  took  up  from 
tlic  ground,  among  the  trees.  After  that 
he  made  the  beasts  out  of  the  remainder 
*»i  his  stick,  but  made  the  grizzly  bear 
out  of  the  big  end,  and  made  him  master 
over  all  the  others.  He  made  the  grizzly 
^o  strong  that  he  feared  him  himself,  and 
■^'■"uld  have  to  go  up  on  the  ^op  of  the 
'Mountain  out  of  sight  of  the  forest  to 
>Vep  at  night,  lest  the  grizzlv,  who,  as 
v.ill  be  seen,  was  much  more  strong  and 
'■niining  then  than  now,  should  assail 
'■'III  in  his  sleep.  Afterwards,  the  Great 
^I'irii  wishing  to  remain  on  earth  and 
'Jiakc  tile  sea  and  some  more  land,  he 
converted  Mount  Shasta  by  a  great  deal 
labor  into  a  wigwam,  and  built  a  fire 
in  the  center  of  it  and  made  it  a  j)leasant 
'  "-'le.  After  that  his  family  came  down, 
■•"'!  tiiey  all  have  lived  in  the  mountain 
'■^'T  since.  They  say  that  before  the 
''•'lite  man  came  they  could  see  the  fire 
■'"^'endinnr  from  tlie  mountain  1)y  night 
■»nd  the  smoke  by  day.  every  time  they 
'.'i''^e  to  look  in  that  direction.  The> 
lliat  one  L'ltc  ;ni(]  o'vcre  sDriiiL'time 


many  thousand  snows  ago  there  was  a 
great  storm  about  the  summit  of  :\rount 
Shasta,  and  that  the  Great  Spirit  sent  his 
youngest  and  fairest  daughter,  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond,  up  to  the  hole  in  the 
top,  bidding  her  to  speak  to  the  storm 
that  came  up  from  the  sea.  and  tell  it  to 
be  more  gentle  or  it  would  blow  the 
mountain  over.  He  bade  her  do  this 
hastily,  and  not  put  her  head  out,  lest 
the  wind  would  catch  her  in  the  hair  and 
blow  he"!-  away.  He  told  her  she  should 
only  thrust  out  her  long,  red  arm  and 
make  a  sign,  and  then  speak  to  the  storm 
without. 

The  child  hastened  to  the  top,  and  did 
as  she  was  bid,  and  was  about  to  return, 
but  having  never  yet  seen  the  ocean, 
where  the  wind  was  born,  and  made  his 
home,  when  it  was  white  with  the  storm, 
she  stopped,  turned,  and  put  her  head 
out  to  look  that  way,  when  lo!  the  storm 
caught  in  her  long  red  hair,  and  blew 
her  out  and  away  down  and  down  the 
mountain  side.  Here  she  could  not  fix 
her  feet  in  the  hard,  smooth  ice  and 
snow,  and  so  slid  on  and  on  down  to  the 
dark  belt  of  firs  below  the  snow  rim. 

Now,  the  grizzly  bears  possessed  all 
the  wood  and  all  the  land,  even  down  to 
the  sea,  at  that  time,  and  were  very  nu- 
merous and  very  powerful.  They  were 
not  exactly  beasts  then,  although  the\ 
were  covered  with  hair,  lived  in  caves, 
and  had  sharp  claws;  but  they  walked  on 
two  legs,  and  talked,  and  used  clubs  to 
fight  with,  instead  of  their  teeth  an<l 
claws  as  they  do  now.  M  this  time  there 
was  a  famil}'  of  grizzlies  living  close  u\) 
t(v  the  snow.  The  mother  had  latel\' 
brought  forth,  and  the  father  was  out 
in  (|uest  of  food  for  the  xoung,  when,  a- 
he  r<'turned  with  his  club  on  his  shoul- 
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der  and  a  young  elk  in  his  left  hand,  he 
saw  this  httle  child,  red  like  fire,  hid 
under  a  fir  bush,  with  her  long  hair  trail- 
ing in  the   snow,  and 


shivering  with 


old  mother  grizzly,  who  had  things 
pretty  much  her  own  way,  bade  him 
leave  the  child  with  her,  but  never  men- 
tioned it  to  any  one,  and  she  would  share 


fright  and  cold.  Xot  knowing  what  to 
make  of  her,  he  took  her  to  the  old 
mother,  who  was  very  learned  in  all 
things,  and  asked  her  what  this  fair  and 
frail  thing  was  that  he  had  found  sluvcr- 
ing  under  a  fir  bush  in  the  snow;  The 


her  breast  with  her,  and  bring  her  up 
with  her  other  children,  and  maybe  some 
great  good  would  come  of  it.  Ihe  old 
mother  reared  her  as  she  promised  to  do. 
an*^  the  old  hairy  father  grizzly  went  oul 
everv  dav  with  his  club  0!i  his  shoulder 


ifiiiiiiiniihfim 


•Ta  -,1  iood  for  his  family  till  they  were 
^if^^fMun  np  and  able  to  do  for  them- 

\..\v,"  said  the  old  mother  grizzly  to 
Yh^old  father  grizzly,  as  he  stood  his 
^u}>  hv  the  door  and  sat  down  one  day, 
.^,-^,;r  oldest  son  is  quite  grown  np  and 
have  a  wife.    Now,  who  shall  it  be 

the  little  red  creature  you  found  in 
7|v-  nhow  under  the  black  fir  bush."  So 
fir  «»ld  grizzly  father  kissed  her,  said  she 

very  wise,  then  took  up  his  club  on 

^.houlder,  and  went  out  and  killed 
«.0'ne  meat  for  the  marriage  feast. 
:  :.i  v  married  and  were  very  happy,  and 
V  .my.  many  children  were  born  to  them, 
i^ijl.  being  part  of  the  Great  Spirit  and 
;  art  of  the  grizzly  bear,  these  children 

•  •.'i  not  exactly  resemble  either  of"  their 

•  .trents,  but  partook  somewhat  of  the 

•  .dure  and  likeness  of  both.  Thfis  was 
!";f  red  man  created:  for  these  children 

rrv  the  first  Indians. 
All  the  other  grizzlies  throughout  the 
'  ';ick  forests,  even  down  to  the  sea,  were 
'.tr\  proud  and  very  kind,  and  met  to- 
.'-ther,  and  with  their  united  strength 
■'  •.lilt  for  the  lovely  little  red  princess  a 
''■t'^wam  close  to  that  of  her  father,  the 

•  -rrat  Spirit.  This  is  what  is  now  called 
Little    Mount   Shasta."    After  many 

••  ars  the  old  mother  grizzly  felt  that  she 

•  "»n  must  die;  and,  fearing  that  she  had 
'••IK'  wrong  in  detaining  the  child  of  the 

•  'Trat  Spirit,  she  could  not  rest  till  she 
•'.<i  seen  him  and  restored  him  his  long- 

"      treasure,  and  asked  his  forgiveness. 

^\'ith  this  object  in  view,  she  gathered 
'"U'i  ther  all  the  grizzlies  at  the  new  mag- 
■  -irc-nt  lodge  built  for  the  princess  and 
•"  r  children,  and  then  sent  her  eldest 
-randson  to  the  sunnnit  of  ]^Iount 
^''■ia^ta.  in  a  cloud,  to  speak  to  the  Great 
"^I'irit  and  tell  him  where  he  could  find 
•^'^  long-lost  daughter. 

W'Ik'u  the  Great  Spirit  heard  this  he 
•a-  s.)  vr\^^\  that  he  ran  down  the  moun- 
■ani  side  on  the  south  scj  fast  and  strong 
'•»at  the  snow  was  melted  off  in  ])laces. 
•='sd  tlu"  tokens  of  his  ste])s  remain  to  this 
;'•♦>  .    The  grizzlies  went  out  to  meet  him 
thousands;  and  as  he  ai)])roached  they 
mI  apart  in  two  great  lines,  with  theit 
*h-!is  vui\l'v  their  arms,  and  so  opened  a 
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lane  by  which  he  passed  in  great  state 
to  the  lodge  where  his  daughter  sat  with 
her  children. 

But  when  he  saw  the  children,  and 
learned  how  the  grizzlies  that  he  had  cre- 
ated had  betrayed  him  into  the  creation 
of  a  new  race,  he  was  very  wroth,  and 
frowned  on  the  old  mother  grizzly  till 
she  died  on  the  spot.  At  this  the  griz- 
zlies all  set  up  a  dreadful  howl;  but  he 
took  his  daughter  on  his  shoulder,  and 
turning  to  all  the  grizzlies,  bade  them 
hold  their  tongues,  get  down  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  and  so  remain  till  he 
returned.  They  did  as  they  were  bjd, 
and  he  closed  the  door  of  the  lodge  after 
him,  drove  all  the  children  out  into  the 
world,  passed  out  and  up  the  mountain, 
and  never  returned  to  the  timber  any 
more. 

So  the  grizzlies  could  not  rise  up  any 
more,  or  use  tlieir  clubs,  but  have  ever 
since  had  to  go"  on  all  fours,  much  like 
other  beasts,  except  when  they  have  to 
fight  for  their  lives,  when  the  Great 
Spirit  permits  them  to  stand  up  and  fight 
with  their  fists  like  men. 

That  is  why  the  Indians  about  Mount 
Shasta  will  never  kill  or  interfere  in  any 
wav  with  a  grizzly.  Whenever  one  of 
their  number  is  killed  by  one  of  these 
kings  of  the  forests,  he  is  burned  on  the 
spot,  and  all  who  pass  that  way  for  years 
cast  a  stone  on  the  place  till  a  great  pile 
is  thrown  up.  Fortunately,  however, 
grizzlies  are  not  plentiful  about  the 
mountain. 

In  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  story  that 
the  grizzly  once  walked  and  stood  erect, 
and  was  much  like  a  man.  they  show  that 
he  has  scarcely  any  tail,  and  that  his  arms 
are  a  great  deal  shorter  than  his  legs, 
and  that  they  are  more  like  a  man  than 
any  other  animal. 

This  (|uaint  and  charming  legend  was 
first  told  by  J(>a(|uin  Miller  in  his  ititer- 
esting  narrali\  e  "  I 'a(iuila,'"  originally 
])ublished  as  *TJfe  Among  the  Modocs." 
(  )f  all  the  traditions  of  the  sim])le  and 
lowly  red  man  there  is  ])rol)ably  none 
more  pictures(|uely  vivid  or  that  will  live 
longer  in  the  folklore  of  his  vanishing 
])eoj>le. 
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man  is  bewildered  by  the  vastness  of 
space,  the  depths  of  which  no  telescope 
can  penetrate,  from  which  thousands  of 
years  are  required  for  a  flash  of  light  to 
travel  to  this  earth.  Throughout  all 
this  bewildering  field-  of  worlds,  moving 
like  a  vast  army  through  space,  every 
atom  is  surrounded  by  myriads  of  laws 
which  guard,  guide  and  maintain  it. 
Every  planet  moves  with  such  precision 
that  a  thousand  years  ago  an  astronomer 
said  to  his  friends,  Tn  a  thousand  years 
and  a  day  the  sun  will  be  in  eclipse  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.'  and  today  the 
sun  was  darkened.    Is  there- not  a  com- 


mon center  for  all  these  laws  to  emaii.i-  ] 
fronr?    If  so,  then  must  not  that  ccnit-  J 
be  not  Only  infinitely  powerful,  but  it 
finitely  wise?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  in  that." 

''Well,  what  do  you  call  it?" 

'T  call  it  nature."  I 

"Very  well;  you  call  it  nature:  ili^ 
Chinaman  calls  it  Joss;  the  Indian  caiU 
it  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  Christia:; 
calls  it  God.    Call  it  what  you  will,  tlx  | 
fact  remains  that  you  worship  the  saiiie  I 
God  as  the  Jew,  the  Christian,  and  the  | 
idolator.   There  is  but  one  God,  and  Ik- 
is  the  Supreme  Being." 

W.  G.  STEEL. 


TO  LADY  FRANKLIN. 

Said  to  have  been  written  by  Colonel  £♦  D.  Baker, 


Fold  thy  hands;  thy  work  is  over; 

Cool  thy  watchful  eyes  with  tears, 
Let  thy  poor  heart,  over-wearied, 

Rest  alike  from  hopes  and  tears. 

For  thy  brave  one,  for  thy  lost  one, 
Truest  heart  of  woman,  weep; 

Owning  still  the  love  that  granted 
L'nto  thy  beloved  sleep. 

Not  for  him  that  hours  of  anguish. 

When  the  long  ice-battle  o'er. 
Through  the  sunless  day  his  comrades 

Deathward  trod  the  polar  shore. 

Spared  the  cruel  cold  and  famine. 

Spared  the  fainting  heart  despair: 
What  but  this  could  mercy  grant  him; 

What  but  this  has  been  thy  prayer. 

Sad  it  is  the  English  yew  tree 
O'er  his  slumber  may  not  wave; 

Sad  it  is  the  English  daisy 

May  not  blossom  o'er  his  grave; 

Yet  his  toml)  shall  storm  and  winter 
Shape  and  fashion  year  by  year; 

Pile  his  mighty  mauxjlcuni 

Block  by  block  and  tier  by  tier. 

Guardian  of  its  gleaming  portal 
Sliall  his  stainless  honor  be; 

Wiiile  thy  love,  a  sweet  immortal. 
Hovers  o'er  the  winter's  sea. 


A  NATIVE  SON. 


i'ndor  the  great  blue  spur,  putting  out 
.in  the  Coast  Range  mountains,  and 
T<lcring  the  Grand  Ronde  Indian  res- 
vation,  there  resides,  in  a  little  10x12 


''V 

I'hoto  bv  I.  X.  Hobbe.  McMinnville. 

PETER  UMPQUA, 

'i;  cabin,  a  Native  Son.  whose  ^pan  of 
fc  has  reached  the  ninetieth  milestone, 
is  name  is  Peter  Umpaqua.    At  least 
'•u  will  find  it  so  recorded  on  the  pen- 
i'.n  list  at  A\'ashington,  D.  G.    Peter  is 
Mexican  War  veteran,  and  so  far  as 
iK'wn,  he  is  the  only  Indian  throughout 
s-.f  State  of  Oregon  drawing  a  pension. 
^  UT  came  by  his  pension  both  iionestly 
nd  honorably.    How?    Why,  by  prov- 
liimself  a  true  and  trusted  friend  dur- 
tlic  troublesome  times  of  pioneer 
•;«>>.    How  Peter  thus  proved  himself 
staunch  friend  that  he  has  always 
"  'Ml.  and  also  gained  his  S8  ])ension, 
iiich  the  government  was  at  first  loth 
'  i:ranl.  is  best  told  from  extracts  of  a 
'  tUT  now  in  the  possession  of  Captain 
S.  Maloney.  of  McMinnville,  from 
''•Ml.  G.  H.  I'urch.  of  Amity,  to  Hon.  J. 

McLane,  Indian  agent  at  Grand 
'^'"luK-,  whr)  was  instrumental  in  placing 


the  name  of  the  aged  scout  where  it 
rightly  belonged — on  the  government 
pension  list: 

■'Umpaqua  Peter,  bearer,  has  called  on  me 
with  a  note  from  Hon.   S.   C    Black,  ad- 
dressed to  you,  in  which  it  says  that  his 
(Peter's)  name  'is  not  borne  on  the  rolls  of 
Captain  Ford,  or  on  any  of  the  companies  of 
Fremont's  battalion.     This  would  seem  to 
settle  the  matter.     But  in.  justice  to  Peter, 
and  at  liis  request,  I  submit  the  following 
statements  of  facts:   Mr.  Andrew  Baker  and 
myseh'  were  members  of  Cameron's  company 
en  route  for  California  in  1846;  and  when  at 
South  Umpqua,  I  think  about  the  ist  of  June. 
Peter,  then  a  wild  savage,  with  others  of  his 
tribe  came  into  our  camp,  and  on  our  march 
next   morning  he   (Peter)    and  ten  others 
joined  our  company  and  went  through  to 
California  with  us  (our  company  was  made 
up  of  Americans.  Canadian-French  and  half- 
breeds.)     Shortly  after  our  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia Baker  and  myself  enlisted  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  in  October,  1846,  when  we  took  up 
our  line  of   march   under   Fremont,  going 
south.  I  there  found  Peter  with  the  command; 
he  remained  with  us  on  our  march  and  until 
the  troops  were  discharged  at  San  Gabriel, 
Cal.     But  I  do  not  know  as  to  whether  he 
was  cnhsted  or  not.  or,  if  so,  whether  he  was 
honorably   discharged.     In   fact.   I   do  not 
know  as  to  the  character  of  his  services,  but 
certainly   believe   that   he   was   enlisted  and 
honorably  discharged.     Besides   Peter  there 
were  other  Indians,  probably  a  do/en  Walla 
Wallas  and  two  Delawares,  whom  I  saw  mar- 
shaled in  battle  array,  and  know  that  they 
were  there   for  other  purposes   than  sight- 
seeing or  their  health;  and  I  presume  Peter 
was  similarly  circumstanced.    I  have  known 
Peter  since  tlie  date,  to  wit,  1846.    Sir.  Peter 
dc'sire>  that  you  endjody  this  statement  in  a 
letter  to  the  honorable  C( )niniissinTi.   and  if 
^uch  testimony  as  herein  indioatetl  will  be  ol 
avail,  then  he  will  move  in  the  matter;  other- 
wise it  would  W  useless.    Trusting  that  you 
will  do  the  friendly  office  of  writing  to  the 
h<)n(Val)ie   Cv)ninii^si<)n.    T    sul)scribe  myself. 
Your  friend, 

C.  H.  BURCH. 
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Many  thino^s  are  told  of  Peter.  On 
his  return  to  Oregon  from  California  he 
again  enlisted  his  services  with  the 
whites,  and  was  instrumental  in  whip- 
ping the  Rogue  Rivers  into  subjection. 
He  also  assisted  in  bringing  the  Rogue 
River  and  Umpaqua  Indians  north  and 
placing  them  on  the  Siletz  and  Grand 
Ronde  agencies.  While  on  the  way 
north  Peter  again  proved  himself  a  true 
friend.  One  dark,  stormy  night,  while 
the  command  was  camped  in  the  foot- 
hills near  Dallas,  it  was  planned  among 
the  redskins  to  seize  the  arms  of  the  sol-, 
diers  while  they  lay  sleeping,  and  put 
the  company  to  death.  Peter  go*t  wind 
of  the  affair.  Stepping  into  the  firelit  cir- 
cle, his  eyes  blazing  with  anger,  he 
raised  an  accusing  finger  and  pointed 
first  to  one  tribe  and  then  the  other, 
saying  in  a  voice  of  scorn: 

"Dogs!  Dogs  of  the  Umpaquas!  Dogs 
of  the  Rogue  Rivers! — you  whose  fath- 
ers and  fathers  before  them  were  old  and 
pilton  (foolish),  this  shall  never  be!  I, 
Peter  Umpaqua,"  and  he  smote  his 
breast.  "I,  Peter  Umpaqua.  who  have 
clatawaed  to  far  off  illahees,  have  seen! 
I  have  seen  the  white  man;  I  have  seen 
his  children;  I  have  seen  his  children's 
children!  They  are  like  the  flowers  of 
the  plains — the  sands  of  the  sea — the 

The  following  table  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  many  Klondi  ^es  at  home. 
Only  the  leading  products  are  included, 
and  they  represent  the  yearly  yield: 


Hay   $11,144-330 

Potatoes    1,364.407 

Oats    3.197.434 

Barley  and  rye    2.164.429 

Wheat    16.000.000 

Fisheries    1.962.471 

Gold    4.993.500 

F"ruit   i.cxio.ooo 

Butter  and  ciice>e    296.623 

Hops    I.2(X).000 

Wool    1.990,000 

Poultry    100.000 

Lumber    4.548.762 

Total   $50,055,956 


grasses  of  the  sweet  illahee  of  i)knty 
Wah!  By  the  bones  of  Kamlich,  rr.j 
great  ancestor,  this  shall  never  be!  V.^^ 
would  be  swept  away  like  the  grasshup 
per  before  a  storm!    I  have  spoken." 

The  scorn  in  Peter's  eves,  his  siiuiil^ 
straightforward  dignity  had  its  effect 
and  the  insurrection  came  to  an  cn< 
there  and  then.    It  is  also  said  of  Pete 
that  while  in  the  employ  of  the  govern 
ment,  while  the  command  was  on  its  wa' 
south,  that  the  battalion  came  to  tin 
banks  of  a  deep,  turbulent  river,  swollei 
to  overflowing  by  a  recent  freshet.  I 
was  necessary  for  the  pack  train  to  crosi 
this  river;  there  was  no  way  around  it 
A  call  was  made  for  volunteers  to  tak< 
the  bell  mule   across.     Peter   at  onc< 
stepped  forward  and  offered  his  services. 
After  taking  this  mpie  across  he  returned 
for  another,  and  yet  another,  until  li^ 
had  swum  and  re-swum  the  river  twent}-4 
eight  times,  landing  fourteen  pack-lader| 
mules  on  the  opposite  bank,  nothing  xhi 
worse  for  his  watery  bath.    These  fact>j 
together  with  Mr.  Burch's  letter,  wer^ 
laid  before   the   proper  authorities  at! 
Washington  and  acted  upon.    Thus  ilj 
came  about  that  the  name  of  poor  olJ 
Peter  of  the  sunset  land  was  inscribed  oiij 
the  pages  of  the  pension  record.  j 

THOMAS  HESPERIAN  ROGERS. 

This  material  exhibit,  fragmentary  and 
inadequate  as  it  is,  ought  to  convince! 
thoughtful  men  of  the  great  future  be-! 
fore  the  Pacific  coast.    In  the  words  oil 
William  H.  Seward,  spoken  before  the; 
United  States  senate  in  1852,  "Hence- 
forth   European    commerce,  Europeaii 
politics,  European  thought  and  Euro- 
pean activity,  although  actually  gaining" 
f<:)rce.  and   European    connectienis.  al- 
tlioiigli   actuall}-    l)cconiing    more  ini:- 
niate.  will  nevertheless  relatively  sink  in 
imi)ortancc.  while  the  Pacific  ocean,  its 
shores,  its  islands  and  the  vast  regions 
j)eyiMid  will  become  the  chief  theater  01 
events  in  the  world's  great  hereafter." 


MOUNTAIN  LORE. 


HEIGHT  OF  I 

At  a  rL\2:ular  meeting-  of  the  California 
\.a«K'niv  of  Natural  Sciences,  held  Sep- 
'.jnl)er  i6,  1867,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
W  iJlianison  read  the  following  interest- 
:rx  paper: 

Having  recently  formed  a  party  and 
v!>iie(l  Mount  Hood  for  the  purpose  of 
Ascertaining  its  altitude,  and  as  my  de- 
!irnn*nation  of  its  height  is  rnuch  less 
than  previous  parties  have  made  it,  I 
tliink  it  proper  to  state  somewliat  in  de- 
tail the  nature  of  the  observations  and 
'.he  method  I  have  pursued  to  arrive  at 
'die  number  I  adopt  as  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  its  true  height.    .  ; 

I'.y  the  kindness  of  General  F.  Steele", 
'"'iinmanding  the  department  of  the  Co- 
•  •tinl)ia,  the  necessary  transportation  was 
t'.:rnished  for  the  party,  consisting  of  12 
i'l-rsons,  of  whom  my  two  assistants, 
Lieutenant  W.  H.  Heuer,  Unite'd  States 
<tii:ineer,  and  ^Ir.  John  T.  Best,  were 
t^pvcially  charged  with  the  observations 
the  sunnnit. 

We  left  Portland,  Or.,  August  20,  and 
"H  the  evening  of  the  22d  arrived  at  a 
i'lacc  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
''here  we  camped,  and  from  which,  the 
••'•xt  day,  the  ascent  was  made;  seven  of 
i)arty  attempting  to  reach  and  six 
'•aching  the  summit,  where  they  re- 
•'■■'liiK-d  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
V-iirs. 

'  Tom  this  camp  to  the  sunnnit  and 
>  ^'k  10  hours  were  (X^cupied,  starting 
•''  r-.V>  A.  M.    Idle  (la\'  was  clear  and 
'!'''".'i>ant.  and   had    been  so  for  several 
before,  and  was  so  for  several  days 

.liter. 

1  be  instruments  used  at  all  the  sta- 
'i'Mis  were  made  by  James  (ireen.  of 
"^''■^v  \  orU,  were  in  perfect  order  and 
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most  of  them  new.  They  consisted  of 
cistern  barometers,  reading  to  two-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch,  with  attached  ther- 
mometers and  open-air  thermometer 
(dry  and  wet),  with  large  divisions,  so 
that  they  were  easily  read  to  tenths  of 
a  degree.  All  the  barometers  had  been 
adjusted  or  compared  with  the  standard, 
and  all  agiced  with  them  except  the  one 
at  Astoria,  w  hich  required  a  plus  correc- 
tion of  three-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

The  stations  used  wxre  Astoria,  Fort 
A'^ancouver,  Fort  Dalles,  camp  on  slope 
of  Mount  Hood  and  summit  of  ]^Iount 
Hood.  Observations  had  been  taken 
for  several  years  at  Astoria  for  me  by 
Louis  Wilson,  United  States  tidal  ob- 
server, at  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  ^1.  and  9  P.  M. 
of  every  day,  besides  hourly  obser- 
vations for  10  days  or  more  of  each 
month.  The  cistern  of  this  barometer 
is  53  feet  above  mean  low  tide. 

At  Fort  X'ancouver  observations  of 
the  same  character  were  commenced 
July  I  of  this  year,  and  are  still  going 
on.  At  Fort  Dalles  similar  observations 
have  been  made  ^^ince  Tulv  10.  The  ob- 
servations at  the  camp  on  the  mountain 
slope  were  conmienced  at  7  P.  M.  on 
August  22,  and  continued  hourly  (with 
few  omissions)  until  8  A.  ^I.  on  the  24th. 
The  barometer  at  the  summit  was  hung 
up  at  1 130  P.  M.,  August  23,  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  a  half  hour  in  free  air, 
but  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  It  was  then  adjusted  and  observed 
at  2  P.  M.,  2:15  W  M.  and  2:30  I\  M. 
by  Mr.  Heuer  and  ^slr.  P)est  independ- 
ently, and  the  two  records  as  shown  to 
me«Avere  esseiuially  tke  same.  The  mean 
reading  of  the  barometer  reduced  to  32 
degrees  I'ahr.  was  19.941  inches,  with  an 
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.v.i-rvcd  temperature  of  41  degrees  7 
M;a)utes  and  wet  bulb  of  31  degrees  3 
•riJiutes. 

riie  height  of  Fort  Vancouver  above 
Xstoria  was  computed  from  the  mean  of 
•  Ik-  sinutltaneous  observations  taken 
.;t!ring  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
i  !ic  height  of  The  Dalles  above  Fort 
\  ancouver  was  deducted- from  the  cor- 
rf>])onding  observations  during  21  days, 
!ulv.  together  with  those  for  tne  month 
-.1  August.  The  height  of  the  camp  on 
ihc  mountain  slope  above  Fort  \'ancou- 
w  v.  and  also  the  height  of  .that  camp 
ahove  Fort  Dalles  were  then  separately 
o.iini)uted  from  the  daily  meajis  of  the 
*')>scrvations  taken  at  the  thre^  stations 
iluring  August  23.  The  diffeVence  be- 
u\  een  the  two  should  give  the  same  re- 
sult as  by  the  direct  calculafions  between 
I'ort  Vancouver  and  Fort  Dalles,  but 
MU  account  of  the  short  period  observed 
'Ml  ihe  mountain  camp,  a  plus  correction 
"1  a  little  over  eight  feet  was  found  nec- 
i>-ary  to  the  estimated  height  of  that 
^'ainp  to  make  the  three  results  agree. 

It  then  only  remained  to  calculate 
the  height  of  the  summit  of  Mount 
HiHxl  a])ove  the  mountain  camp.  The 
ir.ran  of  the  three  observations  of  the 
harumeter  was  assumed  as  the  nearest 
•'l*pi'"N^iniations  we  can  have  to  the  mean 
i-ressure  for  that  day,  as  the  horary  os- 
cillation at  the  sununit  is  unknown. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  mean  temperature 
''•r  that  day.  we  have  no  positive  data 
to  determine  it.  We  cannot  take  tlie 
"hsrrved  temperature,  as  the  observa- 
i'"n>  were  taken  during  the  hottest  i)art 
"f  tile  day. 

'•y  consulting  the  hourly  ol)serva- 
''"iis  of  tlie  thermometer  at  the  cam]>.  I 
hn<l  the  range  there  is  between  63  de- 
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grees  and  43.7  degrees,  or  nearly  20  de- 
grees, and  supposing  nearly  as  great  a 
range  of  temperature  on  the  summit,  I 
have  assumed  the  mean  temperature 
there,  for  the  day,  to  be  34  degrees. 

The  following  is  the  final  results  of  the 
computations : 

Alt 
Inter.  Above 
Stations.  Alt.  Sea  Line. 

Sea  level  at  mean  low  tide  o 

Astoria    53  53 

Fort  \'ancouver  '.  .     79  132 

Camp  on  mountain  slope .  5,820  5'95- 
Summit  of  Mount  Hood. 5,273  11,225 

*  *  * 

The  Harriman  scientific  expedition  re- 
turned from  Alaska  on  August  i,  and 
during  the  evening  the  members  were 
entertained  at  the  residence  of  Air.  Hen- 
ry L.  Pittock  by  the  ]\Iazamas,  at  which 
time  Henry  A'illard  and  wife,  their  son 
and  wife  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  present, 
as  also  a  very  few  invited  guests  from 
Portland.  The  expedition  left  for  the 
East  via  Denver  and  '^alt  Lake  in  Air. 
Harriman's  special  train  on  the  2d  inst. 

4t  -1-  •* 

One  of  the  most  successful  outings  in 
the  history  of  Alazamas  was  taken  this 
year  on  Lake  Chelan  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Stehekin,  where  the  scenery  is 
universallx-  acknowledged  to  be  superior 
to  anything  heretofore  seen  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club.  In  a  later  issue  we 
will  have  an  illustrated  article  on  the 
sul^ject. 

A  .« 

Hem-y  L.  I'ittock  and  wife  have  in- 
vited tlie  Mazamas  to  spend  an  evening 
on  tlieir  spacious  gnjunds,  and  the  club 
h.^s  accepted  the  invitation  for  a  cam})- 
fire  and  reunion.  Monday.  October  2. 


THE  MILLER  FAMILY  IN  LITERATURE. 

By  John  B.  Homer,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  State  Agn- 

cultural  College  of  Oregon, 

JOAQUIN  MILLER,  BARD  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 


There  is  no  standard  by  which  talent 
can  be  measured  except;  by  the  ever- 
changing  standard  of  public  opinion. 
They  who  write  of  the  every-day  affairs 
of  hfe — things  familiar  to  all — may  be 
appreciated;  but  they  who  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  above  and  beyond  and 
tell  what  thev  see,  must  be  content  to 
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JOAQUIN  MILLER, 
A  Pioneer  of  lt<54. 


wait.  Poets  and  prophets  must  look  to 
the  fulfillment  of  their  prophecies  for  rec- 
ognition; like  artists,  they  nuist  wait  for 
the  dull  eyes  of  the  nuiltitude  to  become 
familiar  with  their  delicate  tints  or  gor- 
geous coloring;  like  advance  guards  oi 
an  army,  they  nuist  await  the  victory  for 
their  share  of  praise.  More  than  sixty 
years  ago  Tennyson,  witli  j^rophctic  vis- 
ion, saw  the  time 

"When  the  war  drimi  throbbed  no  longer  and 

the  l)attle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  men.  the  federation  of 

the  world." 


This  prophecy  will  surely  be  fulfilled, 
but  the  poet's  beautiful  vision  will  lie 
looked  upon  as  a  chimera  of  the  brain 
for  thousands  of  years.  Shakespeare 
was  almost  unknown  at  the  time  he  wa- 
introducing  the  greatest  dramas  thai 


delight  the  world. 


Homer  begged  hi- 


bread  while  he  recited  verses  which  are 
now  read  in  all  languages  and  loved  b> 
all  peoples.  Of  the  latter-day  poets 
whose  works  have  become  famous,  the 
New  World  has  produced  its  full  share. 
Whittier,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Holmes. 
Lowell  and  a  score  of  others  represent 
the  East,  while  Bret  Harte,  Joaquin 
Miller,  Sam.  L.  Simpson,  Minnie  Myrtle 
Miller,  Ella  Higginson  and  many  others 
have  caught  and  fixed  the  brightest  tints 
of  the  Western  sunset,  and  sung  sweet 
melodies  along  the  golden  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Among  the  first  of  the  Western 
poets  in  Oregon's  adopted  son.  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  He  has  attracted 
more  attention  and  provoked  more  dis- 
cussion than  any  other  one  of  them  all. 
Adverse  criticism,  no  less  than  the  praise 
he  has  won,  marks  him  as  a  poet  of  no 
ordinary  talent,  and  insures  him  a  lastin.ii 
place  in  literature.  Today  he  can  sure!}' 
say  to  those  who  derided  his  early  ef- 
forts, as  Joseph  said  to  his  brethren,  *'Vc 
thought  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant 
it  for  good."  They  had  sold  Joseph  into 
slavery,  but  when  they  were  hungry  ho 
gave  them  bread,  and  they  were  recon- 
ciled tmto  each  other;  the  ])oet,  like  Ju- 
se])h.  has  given  his  brethren  bread  wlu-n 
they  were  hungry.  Will  they  not  be  rec- 
onciled tmto  him? 

^\'hile  traveling  in  California  recently. 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  offered 
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lo  visit  the  recluse  poet  in  his  home  at 
<  >akland  Heights,  where  he  dwells,  as 
Walt.  Whitman  and  all  true  children  of 
nature  love  to  dwell,  surrounded  by  rural 
scenes,  in  close  communion  with  nature. 
'I'he  drive  from   East   Oakland  to  the 
Heij^hts,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  is  beau- 
tiful in  the  extreme.   Broad  and  smooth, 
the  road  skirts  a  ravine  and  w^inds  about 
the  hill;  it  is  cool  and  refreshing,  being 
shaded  on  either  side  by  Monterey  Cy- 
prus, eucalyptus,  and  acacia  trees.  On 
arriving  at  the  poet's  home,  the  first 
sight  one  gets  of  the  man  is  furnislied 
by  the  home  he  has  bulk*  for  his  mother. 
Mis  father  long  since  dead,  with  loving 
hand  the  poet  has  ^Irawn  his  mother 
away  from  the  more  active  struggles  of 
life  to  spend  her  remaining  days  with 
him  on  the  mountain  near  the  clouds. 
Then  the  conservatory  filled  with  choice 
tlowers  speaks  of  him  as  a  lover  of  na- 
ture, but  the  man — the  lover  of  nature — 
the  poet  himself — was  found  in  bed,  in  a 
little  cell  whose  dimensions  and  primi- 
tive simplicity  forcibly  suggested  the 
early  settlement  of  the  coast.  Although 
only  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  had 
retired  to  rest,  but  received  us  most  gra- 
ciously without  rising.    I  was  invited  to 
a  seat  on  the  bed  at  his  feet,  while  my 
u  ife  occupied  the  only  chair  in  the  room. 
Here  was  a  man  who  had  received  the 
hospitality  of  the  most  polished  men  and 
women  of  Europe,  a  man  who  had  been 
a  welcome  guest  in  the  most  magnificent 
<l\vellings   in   the   Old   World,  a  man 
whose  attainments  now  entitle  him  to  a 
Welcome  to  any  society  he  may  enter, 
a  man  who  had  abandoned  all  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  genius  and  to  live  with 
du-  primitive  surroundings  of  a  pioneer, 
witii  wants  as  simi)le  as  iIkjsc  of  a  child. 

A  survey  of  the  apartment  revealed  a 
l»'iir  of  trousers  and  high-heeled  boots 
■u^pcnded  from  nails  driven  in  the  wall, 
an  ancient  bureau  in  one  corner,  a  horse- 
I'ide  rug  on  the  floor,  and  a  straw  hat 


banded  with  a  scarlet  ribbon  ornament- 
ing one  of  the  high  posts  of  the  bed. 
Then  the  eye  catches  a  number  of  folded 
papers  tacked  to  the  wall  above  the 
poet's  head  (these  are  letters  received 
from  distinguished  literary  persons). 
And,  last,  we  are  shown  the  photograph 
of  an  Indian  maiden,  daughter  of -Old 
John,  chief  of  the  Rogue  Rivers,  whose 
subjugation  in  1856  cost  many  lives  and 
two  million  dollars.  There  were  no 
lamps,  candles,  or  books  to  be  seen.  The 
poet  rises  with  the  birds,  and  with  them 
he  retires.  He  never  burns  "the  mid- 
night oil,"  and  complains  that  there  are 
too  many  books.  He  declares  that  men 
rely  too  much  on  books;  and  that  they 
are  valued  by  the  number  of  books  that 
they  carry  with  them,  whether  or  not 
they  know  anything  of  nature  or  of  na- 
ture's God,  of  whom  books  should  speak. 

Everything  about  the  man  is  quaint, 
everything  around  him  is  curious.  The 
rug  on  the  floor  is  said  to  be  the  skin  of 
a  faithful  steed  which  carried  General 
Fremont  across  the  plains  in  1843.  It 
has  been  related,  though  we  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  it,  that  he  has  a  hose  attached 
to  a  pipe  from  a  spring  above  the  house 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  cause  the 
water  to  fall  in  a  shower  on  the  roof 
when  he  wants  to  write.  If  this  be  true, 
it  must  be  intended  as  a  compliment  to 
Oregon,  where  it  rains  so  much,  and 
where  the  poet's  boyhood  days  were 
spent.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in 
him  like  other  men  except  his  care  for 
flowers  and  his  love  for  his  mother.  But 
the  poet — it  is  he  of  whom  we  now  speak 
— once  his  lips  move,  and  the  little  room 
with  its  quaint  furniture,  bare  floor,  walls 
and  ceiling,  disai)pear;  and  we  stand 
with  bared  brows  beneath  the  broad  can- 
opy above,  while  our  ears  are  hlled  with 
the  nnirnniring  of  gurgling  streams 
wfrose  surface  gives  back  to  lieaven  the 
light  of  countless  stars.  ( )Id  words  take 
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on  new  meaning;  old  thoughts  stand 
forth  new  born,  and  living  waters  follow 
every  stroke.  W'e  were  interested  in  all 
he  said,  but  time  admonished  us  to  tres- 
pass no  longer  on  his  resting  hours.  Re- 
luctantly we  said  "'good-bye"  and  were 
glad  our  road  wound  lingeringly  around 
the  hill  so  the  transition  was  less  abrupt 
from  the  poet's  ideal  world  to  the  busy, 
bustling  scenes  of  every-day  city  life  on 
the  plain  below:  yet  our  thoughts  were 
still  of  the  poet  on  the  mountain  where 
he  is  keeping  vigil,  his  ear  filled  with  the 
low,  sweet  music  of  nature,  while  his  eye 
catches  visions  from  the  cloud*  which 
pass  over  his  head.^,  . 

His  numerous  works  and  particularly 
his  recently  pubh^shed  volume-of  poems, 
"The  Songs  of  the  Soul,"  show  him  to 
be  no  idler.  His  spindle  and  distaff  are 
ever  in  his  hand;  he  spins  the  flax  God 
sends,  handing  the  threads  down  to  his 
fellows  on  the  plain.  ^lay  we  not  weave 
some  of  them  into  the  woof  or  warp  of 
our  lives? 

On  our  return  home.  Hon.  George  A, 
Waggoner,  an  old  schoolmate  and  friend 
of  the  poet,  handed  me  a  sketch  pub- 
Hshed  in  a  Corvallis  paper  ten  years  ago. 
In  this,  ^Ir.  Waggoner,  who  has  written 
a  volume  that  may  yet  add  luster  to  Or- 
egon lore,  speaks  so  l)eautifully  and 
kindly  of  Joacjuin  ^liller  as  known 
among  his  associates  before  he  attempt- 
ed to  write,  that  we  obtained  permission 
to  insert  the  following  extract: 

"The  first  man  I  met  among  the  fe- 
vered crowd  was  Oregon's  poet — my  old 
schoolmate — Joaquin  Miller.  His  blue 
eyes  sparkled  with  kindly  greeting,  and, 
as  I  took  his  hand.  I  knew  by  its  cjuick- 
ening  pulse  and  tightened  clasp  that  he. 
too,  was  sharing  in  the  excitement  ot 
the  gold  hunter.  He  was  then  in  the 
first  Hush  of  manhood,  with  buoxant 
spirits,  untiring  energw  and  among  a 
race -of  hardy  pioneers;  the  bravest  of 


the  brave.  He  possessed  more  than  or 
dinary  talent  and  looked  forward  wit! 
hope  to  the  battle  of  life,  expecting  t^ 
reap  his  share  of  its  honors  and  reward^ 
For  years  he  was  foremost  in  every  desj 
perate  enterprise — crossing  snow-cappej 
mountains,  swollen  rivers,  and  facinj^ 
hostile  Indians.  When  snow  fell  15  fee] 
deep  on-  the  Florence  mountains,  ancj 
hundreds  were  penned  in  camp  without 
a  word  from  wives,  children  and  lovecj 
ones  at  home,  he  said:  'Boys,  I  will! 
bring  your  letters  from  Lewiston.'  Afoot 
and  alone,  without  a  trail,  he  crossed  the 
mountain  tops,  the  dangerous  streams, 
the  wintry  desert  of  Camas  prairie,  fight- 
ing back  the  hungry  mountain  wolves.  I 
and  returned  bending  beneath  his  load 
of  loving  messages  from  home.  One 
day  he  was  found  in  defense  of  the  weak, 
facing  -  the  pistol  or  bowie-knife  of  the 
desperado;  and  the  next  day  he  was 
washing  the  clothes  and  smoothing  the 
pillow  of  a  sick  comrade,  \^'e  all  loved 
him,  but  we  w^ere  not  men  who  wrote  for 
the  newspaper  or  magazine,  and  his  acts 
of  heroism  and  kindness  were  unchron- 
icled  save  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him  in  those  times,  and  under 
those  tr}ing  circumstances.  He  is  of 
earth's  first  blood,  but  has  seen  a  life  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment.  He  ha.^ 
struggled  with  poverty  and  unfavorable 
circumstances,  yet  through  all  he  has 
been  true  to  his  own  land.  He  has 
wooed  his  muse,  and  tuned  his  lyre 
across  the  great  waters;  but  he  sang  of 
his  box  hood  scenes,  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
its  great  rivers,  mountains  and  men.  and 
has  been  true  to  them  all.  He  ])oetized 
the  grandeur  of  our  land  so  nobly  as  t<'> 
eU>ctrily  all  I-"lun>pe,  the  swelling  notes 
of  his  praise  echoing  and  reechoing  un- 
til they  have  reached  our  ears  from 
across  the  Atlantic." 

•»foa(iuin  Miller's  complete  poetical 
works  have  been  abridged  and  published 
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tr!  a  vtTV  neat  volume  of  330  pages.  The 
r«»ft  of  the  Sierras  has  become  his  own 
.-cii>or,  so  that  he  might  give  to  tht 
•.i,.rl<l  in  one  volume  only  the  cream  of 
.ill  that  he  has  written;  and  no  critic 
o.iuld  have  been  more  judicious  and  se- 
vere than  he.  The  preface  is  an  auto- 
Si*  li^raphy  coupled  wdth  some  of  his  ''les- 
*«.ns  not  found  in  books.!'  This  is 
Jnatjuin  Miller's  greatest  book',  for  in  it 
his  gentleness  of  manner  ^nd  simplicity 
«»f  style  leads  the  reader,  to  feel  that  the 
hard  upon  the  Heights  has.  in  che  even- 
ing of  life,  tuned  his  harp  in  perfect  ^ac- 
cord with  the  sweeter,  soffer,  gentler 

MINNIE  MYRTLE  MILLER, 


strains  of  the  bird  song  in  the  land  of 
the  Western  simset. 

England  insists  on  placing  Joaquin 
Miller  in  the  front  rank  of  living  Ameri- 
can poets.  But  Joaquin  ^Miller's  life  and 
lines  can  never  be  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  without  some  acquaintance 
with  ^Minnie  ^lyrtle  Miller,  his  wdfe,  who 
stood  unrivaled  for  her  peculiar  versa- 
tility. She  could  carry  a  gun  into  the 
mountain  fastness  and  slay  a  deer,  an 
elk  or  a  bear,  on  which  to  dine,  or  she 
could  relapse  into  quietude  and  write  a 
poem  that  showed  undoubted  genius,  or 
she  coidd  appear  in  high  social  circles 
with  a  queenly  grace  and  there  entertain 
the  rich  and  the  princely. 

DETESS  OF  THE  COQUELLE. 


Is  there  something  ^bout  poetic  talent 
tliat  renders  its  possessor  unhappy?  Is 
the  gift  fatal  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
lu\'?  Does  its  fervid  warmth  destroy 
the  shrine  whereon  its  fires  burn,  or  its 
>inallest  spark  scar  the  breast  which 
holds  it?  These  are  questions  often 
asked,  and  the  lives  of  our  poets  have 
furnished  evidence  contradictory  in  the 
^•xtrenie.  Those  who  have  become  in- 
timately acquainted  with  many  of  them, 
"lien  pause  in  reading  their  inspiring 
^trains  to  muse  sadly  over  the  wrecked 
hopes,  and  unhappy  lives  of  those  who 
have  tuned  to  rhythm  and  set  to  mel- 
«><ly  the  hearts  of  all  the  peoples  of  earth. 

We  candidly  confess  our  inability  at 
this  time  to  summon  sufficient  testimony 
to  decide  these  questions,  but  would 
suggest  that  should  their  affirmative  be 
t-'^tablished  then  must  the  world  feel  ad- 
ditional gratitude  to  its  songsters,  to 
those  who  have  followed  the  bent  of 
lh'--ir  genius  in  striving  to  elevate  and 
t'iMK)ble  mankind  wliile  destroying  their 
"wn  share  of  its  hap])iness.  Although 
it  may  be  difficult  to  disprove  the  theory 
^^oniewhat  prevalent  that  poets  are  rest- 
h'ss,  irritable  an<l  unhappy  in  their  so- 
^■ial  relations  with  their  fellows,  yet  it  is 


so  adverse  to  the  generally  acknowl- 
edged beneficence  of  the  laws  of  nature 
which  must  control  the  endowment  ot 
mental  powers  and  attributes  as  well  as 
physical  organization  and  development, 
that  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  poetic 
talents  no  more  than  those  which  enrich 
the  fields  of  science,  literature  and  art, 
should  contain  an  inherent  tendency  to 
render  their  possessor  unhappy.  All 
pioneers,  in  whatever  line  of  thought  or 
action  their  labors  may  lie,  must  feel  at 
times  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  isolation, 
akin  to  that  felt  by  one  who  has  been  se- 
lected for  his  peculiar  fitness  to  go  into 
a  strange  land  to  mark  the  way  for  tht 
coming  multitude.  We  cannot  but  im* 
aginethat  though  his  journey  by  day  and 
his  campfires  by  night  do  not  brmg  him 
the  pleasure  of  social  companionship, 
he  has  abundant  joy  and  the  keenest  de- 
light in  the  thought  that  ere  long  a  joy- 
ous crowd  shall  come  along  his  path, 
hailing  with  pleasure  the  landmarks  he 
has  made  for  guidance  in  their  journey 
through  a  beautiful  and  virgin  land.  !\Iay 
not  the  bright  blaze  of  his  campfire  re- 
veal a  face  beaming  with  pleasure  and 
falling  upon  a  breast  swelling  with  pride 
as  he  reflects  that  he  has  marked  a  way 
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over  the  sunniest  slope  and  the  greenest 
meadows,  and  left  hints  where  the  multi- 
tudes when  weary  may  rest  and  refresh 
themselves  in  the  most  enchanting  vales 
beside  rippling  streams?  But  it  may  be 
readily  understood  it  is  a  source  of  un- 
happiness  for  one  to  feel  the  possession 


MIXNIB  MYRTLE  MILLER, 
Poetess  of  the  Coiiuelle. 

of  talents  whose  cultivation  is  calculated 
to  benefit  mankind  and  leave  an  endur- 
ing name,  and  yet  to  be  so  environed 
by  circumstances  as  to  render  .^uch  cul- 
tivation impossible.  The  cry  of  the  poor 
caged  starling,  "I  can't  get  out."  is 
echoed  by  many  a  talented  mind  when 
its  possessor  is  surrounded  by  poverty 
and  other  circumstances  unfavorable  to 
mental  development. 

We  know  of  no  one  whose  life's  his- 
tory more  forcibly  illustrates  this  restless 
longing  for  larger  and  higher  sphere  of 
action  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
Minnie  Myrtle  Miller.  Thirty-six  year> 
ago,  when  the  war  cloud  lowered  heavy 
and  dark  over  our  land,  when  there  were 
heard  criminations  and  recritninations 
everywhere,  when  the  deliberations  oi 
our  congress  a'^sumed  the  form  of  angry 
debate,  when  the  startling  cry  of  "trait- 
or" was  heard  echoing  through  the  halls 


dedicated  to  liberty,  when  father  and  son 
held  bitter  converse,  and  brothers  pre- 
pared to  array  themselves  as  enemies  in 
deadly  combat,  when  every  home  in  the 
land  was  shocked  by  the  clash  of  arms 
and  the  tramp  of  mustering  steeds — she 
first  was  known  through  the  public  press 
and  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  her  home.    Even  there,  though  fur- 
thest removed  from  the  seat  of  war  on 
the  extreme  western  verge  of  civiliza- 
tion, she  heard  among  her  few  associ- 
ates angry  words  spoken  by  youthful 
tongues  and  read  fiery  sentences  penned 
by  aged  hands.    Hers  was  a  nature  too 
gentle,  too  kind,  too  sweet  to  sound  or 
even  echo  the  notes  of  war.    ^\'hen  aU 
the  land  was  a  Babel  of  angry  voices, 
hers  was  clear  and  sweet.    She  wrote  oi 
her  home,  her  friends,  of  the  sunlit  waves 
of  the  Pacific  which  smoothed  the  sands 
■  for  her  feet,  and  told  the  beautiful  stories 
whispered  by  the  tall  pines  as  she  wan- 
dered through  the  groves. 

Her  name  was  Theresa  Dyer;  with  the 
quick  ear  for  the  musical,  which  charac- 
terized all  her  writings,  she  adopted  the 
nom  de  plume  of  ''^Minnie  ^Vlyrtle,"  and 
sent  her  productions — both  prose  and 
verse — to  the  neighboring  weekly  pa- 
pers. Her  future  husband,  Cincinnatus 
Heine  Miller,  since  known  as  "Jo^<^^^^^"^ 
Miller,"  was  at  that  time  writing  for  the 
same  papers,  wild,  weird  and  sometimes 
blood-thirsty  stories,  signed  "Giles  Gas- 
ton." In  one  of  these,  in  which  he 
thrillingly  depicted  a  battle  on  the  border 
with  the  Indians,  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  sweet 
singer  of  the  Cociuelle,  whoever  she 
might  be.  Although  but  a  youth,  he 
knew  none  but  a  sweet  young  girl,  tilled 
with  all  the  pleasing  fancies  and  fallacies 
of  life,  could  write  as  she  did.  In  Min- 
nie's next  story  was  given  her  address: 
""and  the  correspondence,  which  a  few 
months  later  resulted  in  her  marriage  to 
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■  ,c  ix:>ct.  began  by  his  n. ailing  her  an 
-.Mfeciative  letter  inclosing  a  tin-type 
;  viiirc  of  himself.  He  was  tall,  strong 
^•..!  not  graceless  in  a  woman's  eye.  He 
'/.n<l  her  gentle,  handsome- and  sweet. 
;;j  I  he  first  flush  of  young  womanhood, 
l  iicir  first  meeting  sealed  their  fate.  Let 
t-.c  poet  tell  the  story,  for  he  knows  it 
Srst:  "Tall,  dark  and  striking  in  every 
r<  spcct,  this  first  Saxon  woman  I  had 
1  \  cr  addressed,  had  it  all  h^r  own  way 
i!  once.  She  knew  nothing  at  all  of  my 
10.  except  that  I  was  an  expressman 
.tiid  country  editor.  I  knew  ;iothing  ai 
all  of  her.  but  I  found  her  witl*  her  kind, 
^'»*n\  parents,  surrounded  by  b^o^hers 
:vm\  sisters,  and  the  pet  arxl  spoiled  child 
"t  the  mining  and  lumber  camp.  In 
;kt  woody  little  world  there  V^y  the  seo. 
-lu-  was  worshiped  by  the  rough  miners 
-i!ul  lumbermen,  and  the  heart  of  the 
''Tv^ht  and  merry  girl  was  brimming 
•'ill  of  romance,  hope  and  happiness.  I 
•irrived  on  Thursday.  On  Sunday  next 
•'0  were  married!  Procuring  a  horse 
*  -r  her,  we  set  out  at  once  to  return  to 
'  i>  post,  far  away  over  the  mountains. 
1  'k'sc  mountains  were  then,  as  now 
•-i«l  ever  will  be,  I  reckon,  crossed  only 
.<  a  <lim,  broken  trail,  with  houses  20 
"f  ^o  miles  apart  for  the  few  travelers. 

"  i  he  first  day  out,  toward  evening  we 
'  <'inc  upon  a  great  band  of  elk.    I  drew 
revolver,  and  with  wild  delight  we 
•'"'led  upon  the  frightened  beasts,  and 
"••5*>wing  them  quite  a  distance  we  lost 
'  -'r  way.    And  so  we  had  to  spend  our 
night  together,  tired,  hungry,  thirstv 
^:tiing  under  the  pines  on  a  hillside  hold- 
■•'n  on  to  our  impatient  horses.  We 
■'•«i"lu-d  our  home  all  right,  however. 
'^  ngtli.  after  a  week's  ride.  l)ut  otily 
'  ^'iid  that  my  i)aper  had  been  sup- 
•'■>vtMl  by  the  government,  and  we  re- 
'•^ecl  to  seek  our  fortunes  in  San  I'>an- 
'  '  '      r>ut  we  f(jund  neither  fortune  nor 
•'  '^ds  in  the  great  new  city,  and  so  re- 
"-rning  to  (Oregon,  I  bought  a  band  of 


cattle,  and  we  set  out  with  our  baby  and 
a  party  of  friends  to  reach  the  new  min- 
ing camp,  Canyon  City,  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon. 

"And  what  a  journey  was  this  of  ours 
over  the  Oregon  sierras,  driving  the  bel- 
lowing cattle  in  the  narrow  trail  through 
the  dense  woods,  up  the  steep,  snowy 
mountains,  down  through  the  roaring 
canyon!  It  was  wild,  glorious,  fresh, 
full  of  hazard  and  adventure!  Minnie 
had  a  willow  basket  and  swung  it  to  her 
saddle  horn,  with  the  crowing  and  good- 
natured  baby  inside,  looking  up  at  her, 
laughing,  as  she  leaped  her  horse  over 
the  fallen  logs  or  made  a  full  hand  with 
whip  and  lasso,  riding  after  the  cattle. 
But  when  we  descended  the  wooded 
mountains  to  the  open  plain  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  sierras,  the  Indians  were 
ready  to  receive  us,  and  we  almost  lit- 
erally had  to  fight  our  way  for  the  next 
week's  journey,  every  night  and  day. 
And  this  woman  was  one  of  the  bravest 
souls  that  ever  saw  battle.  I  think  she 
never,  even  in  the  hour  of  death,  knew 
what  fear  was.  She  was  not  only  a 
wonderful  horsewoman,  but  very  adroit 
in  the  use  of  arms.  She  was  a  much  bet- 
ter shot,  indeed,  than  myself.  In  our 
first  little  skirmish  on  this  occasion  I 
had  taken  position  on  a  hill  with  a  few- 
men,  while  the  cattle  and  pack  animals 
were  corralled  by  the  others  in  a  bight  in 
the  foothills  below  to  prevent  a  stam- 
pede'. And  thus  intrenched  we  waited 
the  attack  from  the  Indians,  who  held 
the  farther  point  of  the  ridge  on  which 
I  had  stationed  my  men.  Suddenly 
Minnie.  l)aby  in  arms,  stood  at  my  side 
and  began  to  calmly  discuss  the  situa- 
tion, and  to  i)ass  merry  remarks  about 
the  (|ueer  noises  the  bullets  made  as  they 
flattened  on  the  rocks  about  us  and 
glanced  over  our  heads.  I  finally  got 
her  to  go  down,  or,  rather,  promise  to 
go  down  to  camp,  for  the  better  safety 
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of  the  baby.  But  in  a  moment  she  was 
back.  She  had  hidden  the  laughing  Ht- 
tie  baby  in  the  rocks,  and  now,  gun  m 
hand,  kept  at  my  side  till  the  Drush  was 
over  and  the  Indians  beaten  ofif. 

/'Here  is  one  leaf  from  her  journal,  oi 
rather,  I  think,  her  recollections  of  the 
journey,  which  she  left  me  along  with 
her  other  papers,  when  she  died:  'One 
night  of  that  journey  I  shall  not  soon 
forget.  There  had  been  some  fighting 
ahead  of  us,  and  we  knew  the  foe  was 
lurking  in  ambush.  They  made  a  kind 
of  fort  of  the  freight,  and  while  w^e  lay 
down  in  the  canyon,  baby  ^nd  I,  way  vip 
on  the  high,  sharp  butte,  Joaquin  stood 
sentinel.  And  I  say  this  tonight  in  his 
behalf  and  in  his  praise  that  he  did 
bravely,  and  saved  his  loved  ones  from 
peril  that  night.  That  Jie  stood  on  that 
dreary  summit,  a  target  for  the  foe,  and 
no  one  but  me  to  take  note  of  his  valor 
— stood  till  the  morning  shone  radiant, 
stood  till  the  night  was  passed.  There 
was  no  world  looking  on  to  praise  his 
courage  and  echo  it  over  the  land;  only 
the  frozen  stars  in  mystic  groups  far 
away,  and  the  slender  moon,  like  a  sword 
drawn  to  hold  him  at  bay.'  " 

After  seven  years  of  married  life  they 
were  separated,  Joaquin  going  to  Eu- 
rope, while  the  saddened  mother,  with 
her  three  children,  returned  to  her  fath- 
er's home.  The  cause  of  their  separa- 
tion is  still  a  mystery;  whether  some 
rude  shock  broke  the  bonds  which  love 
had  tied,  or  ardent  love  was  slowly 
crushed  to  death  l)y  the  attrition  of  dis- 
similar natures  was  never  known.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  neither  was  happy  after 
their  se])aration.  The  life  oi  each  was 
saddened  before  it  had  well  begun.  At 
the  early  age  of  37,  when  the  poor,  tired 
mother  laid  down  her  l)urden,  she  was 
soothed  bv  the  tender  words  and  sus- 


tained by  the  strong  arm  of  the  J)m, - 
lover  who  had  won  her  maiden  heart  iw 
the  springtime  of  life.  She  died  in  W 
York,  surrounded  with  friends,  leavir.L; 
unfinished  several  poems  and  a  skci, ; 
of  her  life,  which  she  labored  hard  \^■ 
complete  before  her  summons  came.  1: 
has  never  been  published.  The  manu- 
script, although  undoubtedly  worthv  -m 
preservation,  became  misplaced  and  can- 
not now  be  found.  Her  friends  dee|)l\ 
regret  this,  but  it  may  be  best  that  ii 
was  lost.  While  it  would  surely  havt 
found  a  ready  sale,  it  could  not  but  havv 
brought  to  its  readers  more  tears  than 
smiles.  A  key  to  much  of  this  lost  storx 
of  her  life  appears  to  be  given  in  the>c 
lines  of  her  poem,  "At  the  Land's  End." 

"I  am  consc  ipt — hurried  to  battle 

With  fates — yet  I  fain  would  be 

Vanquished  and  silenced  forever 

And  driven  back  to  my  sea. 

Oh!  to  leave  this  strife,  this  turmoil. 

Leave  all  undone  and  skim 

With  the  clouds  that  flee  to  the  hilltops 

And  rest  forever  with  Him." 

Something  of  the  love  she  inspired  in 
those  who  knew  her  best  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  extract  from 
faded  letter  lying  before  us,  written  1>> 
a  lady  in  New  York,  with  whom  the 
poetess  spent  the  last  few  months  of  lu  r 
life;  it  was  addressed  to  the  eldest  si>- 
ter  of  ]\Iinnie  ]\Iyrtle,  'Sirs.  Hilborn.  < 'i 
^Marshfield,  Or.,  and  bears  date  of  Ma- 
24,  1882:  "]\Iinnie  was  a  wonderful  woi'^- 
an,  and  many  a  heroine  has  been  niad^ 
great  in  history  by  the  possession  oi  a 
small  share  of  her  heroic  endurance,  dar- 
ing courage,  calm  self-possession,  aii'l 
loyal  heart  and  creative  brain.  We  conl-' 
nut  aj)]>rcciate  her,  much  as  we  lovv- 
Ikt;  grand  and  sweet  she  was;  and  all 
the  clouds  that  lowered  al)Out  her  liou-' 
qfjuld  not  shake  her  poise  of  character. 

We  do  not  incline  to  eulogize;  but  h.^ 
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reading  the  few  pdems  Minnie  Myrtle 
published  we  are  led  to  the  conviction 
that  had  her  env-,onments  been  less  se- 
vere and  her  life  prolonged  to  a  ripe  age, 
slie  would  have  been  known  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  sweetest  songsters  of 
the  West.  Her  sweet  disposition,  as 
well  as  her  poetic  talent,  was  contagious. 
She  produced  a  marked  change  in  the 
character  and  writings  of  her  husband. 
That  delicate  and  refined  love  for  the 
truly  beautiful  in  nature,  and  the  breadth 
and  warmth  of  sympathy  for  the  erring 
and  unfortunate  which  characterizes  his 
writings  must  be  admitted  to  date  from 
his  marriage  day.  We  have  seen  what 
is  called  a  composite  picture,  composed 
of  the  best  features  of  two  or  more  in- 
dividuals. Many  of  Joaquin  Millers 
poems  may  be  considered  composites, 
combining  the  keen  perception  and  fiery 
dash  of  the  young  pioneer,  as  his  early 
writings  display  l^im,  with  the  kindly 
thought,  the  gentle  .touch  and  delicate 
coloring  inseparable  from  all  that  was 
said  and  done  by  his  lost  wife.    She  was 


the  vision  that  ever  beckoned  him  on 
and  up  to  sublime  heights.  Oh,  how 
beautiful  seems  gentleness  and  purity 
and  sympathy  and  truth!  They  tell  us 
what  the  soul  should  be,  when  time  and 
God's  resources  have  wrought  their 
work  upon  man.  And  they  are  to  be 
cherished  as  the  mariner  cherishes  the 
guicUng  star  that  stands  upon  the  hor- 
izon. They  are  to  be  cherished  as  some 
traveler  lost  in  a  dark,  close  forest  cher- 
ishes the  moment  when  the  sun  breaks 
through  a  rift  in  the  clouds  and  he  takes 
his  bearings  out  of  the  wilderness  to- 
ward his  home.  Visions  are  God  with- 
in the  soul.  This,  Joaquin  Miller  fully 
realized,  and  has  said,  "That  which  is 
best  in  my  works  was  inspired  by  her." 
Though  their  separation  was  long  a  sor- 
row to  both,  and  the  flowers  have  blos- 
somed for  many  years  over  the  grave  of 
the  poetess,  yet  in  object,  aim  and  de- 
sire, they  are  one  today;  and  the  soul  of 
the  beautiful  bride  which  the  poet  wooed 
and  won  in  the  wilds  of  the  Coquelle  so 
long  ago,  still  shines  in  all  his  lines  and 
brightens  all  his  pages. 


*  * 

AN  INTERESTING  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER. 


Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Office  of  the  Chief  Quartermaster, 

Camp  Near  Falmouth,  Jan.  i6,  1863. 
Dear  Nesmith: 

If  you  want  to  se^  us  try  to  cross  the  Rap- 
pahannock again,  come  down  here  on  Tues- 
day eve,  particularly  if  the  weather  be  at  all 
good.  I  am  told  Latham  would  like  to  come, 
loo.  Burnside  says  he  is  willing  you  both 
>hall  come.  He  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  only 
do  not  mention  the  matter  to  any  one  else, 
nor  let  it  be  known  that  we  are  about  to 
liave  another  fight.  Of  course  the  rebels  will 
know  all.  They  always  do.  The  cabinet 
cannot  keep  a  secret.  You  need  not  bring 
anything   but    warm   clothes.    I    have  beds, 


horses,  etc.  If  you  conclude  to  come  you  had 
both  better  leave  quietly  and  go  to  Alexan- 
dria. I  shall  instruct  Captain  Ferguson  to 
give  you  a  special  boat  to  Aquia,  where  cars 
will  await  you.  It  were  better  to  leave  Alex- 
andria at  2  P.  ISl.  on  Sunday.  I  think  we 
shall  succeed  this  time,  though  some  of  our 
generals  are  lukewarm.  If  they  had  a  field 
marshal's  baton  in  sight  and  reach,  they  would 
go  over  the  rebel  works  very  quick.  Be  your 
own  judge  as  to  coming;  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you.    Yours,  INGALLS. 

On  arrival  at  Aquia  call  on  Mr.  Wright, 
the  railroad  superintendent,  or  Captain  Hall, 
the  Q.  M.  Both  have  in.-,tructions.  Show  no 
pass  unless  called  upon.  Xo  one  will  (juestion 
vou.  R.  I. 


THE  CHINOOK  JARGON. 


To  Oregon  belongs  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  having  originated  an  interna- 
tional language.  It  is  not  the  old  gut- 
teral  of  the  Chinook  Indian,  but  a  poly- 
glot of  many  tongues,  that  had  its  begin- 
ning among  the  Yankee  skippers,  and 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  coast.  Today  all 
traders  to  the  Northwest  use  it.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  man  dickers  with  it  in 
furs  and  blankets.  -The  gold  hunter 
picks  it  up  in  the  Klondike  country.  The 
explorer  hears  it  at  Point  Barro>v  on  the 
borders  of  the  xArctic.  Like  the  Lingua 
Franca  of  the  ^Mediterranean,  and  the 
Pigeon  English  of  China,  it  has  taken 
its  place  among  tl"^  languages  of  the 
world. 

In  the  long  ago,  'every  tribe  of  the 
Northwest  had  a  different  language.  Five 
tongues  were  spoken  from  Willamette  to 
the  sea.  Even  neighl)oring  tribes  could 
understand  each  other  with  difficulty. 
Strangers  could  use  nothing  but  signs. 
This  led  to  misunderstandings,  and  end- 
less war  and  trouble. 

Beginning  with  Gray  and  Kendrick 
and  their  sailors,  a  few  first  words  were 
interchanged.  The  Chinooks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Nootkas 
at  what  is  now  \'ancouver's  island,  be- 
came most  expert.  When  Lewis  and 
Clark  arrived,  they  were  amazed  to  heai 
English  phrases  and  even  sentences  on- 
the  lips  of  savages. 

When  Astor's  people  came,  more  new 
words  were  added.  With  the  passing  of 
the  Astors.  Canadian  voyageurs  of  the 
Northwest  and  Hudsr>n's  r.a\  Conij^a- 
nies  peppered  in  the  I'reiicli.  They  in- 
termarried with  the  tribes.  Trappers 
addressed  their  scpiaws  in  Chinook.  Chil- 
dren heard  notiiinii-  else:  so  it  came  to 
be  their  mother-tongue. 


In  time,  Fort  Vancouver  became  tn< 
seat  and  center  of  the  new  learning.  'i\ 
was,  in  fact,  a  primitive  university, 
voyaging  professors  carrying  a  semi-ci\. 
ilized  speech  along  the  coasts  anv 
streams  to  far-off  tribes. 

In  the  trappers'  and  traders'  tongne 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  carried 
extensive  commerce.  Part  Indian,  par 
English,  part  French,  it  became  tin 
handmaid  of  scientific  exploration.  Qui 
old  Oregon  treaties  were  negotiated  ir 
its  peace-making  jargon.  Through  it 
General  Canby  talked  with  the  ^Iodoc> 
and  General  C).  O.  Howard,  with  Chie 
Joseph.  !\Iissionaries  preached  in  it 
taught  in  it,  sang  in  it.  It  became  ihi 
magic  password  of  the  traveler.  Littk 
handbooks  of  its  vocabulary  were  in  u>t 
among  the  immigrants.  But  for  the  ever 
increasing  flood  of  English-speakin:: 
whites,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  t!u 
Indians,  it  might,  in  time,  have  become 
fixed  as  any  language  in  its  native  heatli 

As  the  Chinook  jargon  was  crowds-'' 
out  of  Oregon,  it  reappeared  with  addc  ] 
vocabulary  at  Puget  sound,  British  Co- 
lumbia, Alaska.  It  took  on  dignity  i:i 
its  travels,  until  now  the  old  Orej^^'ti 
Chinook  jargon  is  the  lingual  currenc}" 
among  fifty  tribes  of  the  Northwest. 

Old  Oregonians  spoke  the  Chin«)(>k 
to  Indians  at  their  door,  but  now,  for  t'li^ 
most  part,  it  has  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tain defile  and  the  reservation.    In  tlic 
North  it  is  a  living  tongue.    At  Kam- 
lo'.>p<,  Hriti^h  Cohini1)ia  there  is  a  live'} 
little  ])apei  printed  in  the  jargon,  "Ti^  j 
Kamloops  Wawa."  and,  best  of  all.  tin  ! 
editor  has    a(lai)te(l    to    this    primitive.-  j 
tongue  a  system  of  shorthand,  enabling' 
Indians  to  learn  to  read  in  a  few  day?- 
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\iready  the  Chinook  jargon  has  the 
.^•inning  of  a  Hterature.    Books  have 
..cn  printed  in  it,  primers  and  hymn- 
.  *»ks  by   Protestants   and .  Catholics, 
'.{.my  of  these  "sermons  in  song"  are 
>       at  Indian  schools  today. 
Ninie  plaintive  little  songs  are  sung 
It  hy  Indian  mothers.    Here  is  one: 

Annawillee*s  Lament, 

'..ih  Miika  klatawa?  Where  hast  thou  gone? 
.4.1  niika  klatawa?  Where  hast  thou  goner 
'.■>na\vay  sun  Ever>' day 

!f>u  kely  Greatly  mourns 

\niia\villee.  Annawillee. 


'  'h.  nika  tenas! 
•  \as  klahowyam! 
.11  kely, 
K'»naway  sun, 
Nika  tenas. 


Oh,  my  little  one ! 
Very  wretched! 
Greatly  mourns, 
Every  day,  . 
My  little  one. 


K-jnaway  halo  All  gone  is 

N-.  -ica  muckamuck:  Our  food; 

V,  .ikc-siah  mimaloose  Soon  will  die 

N:ka  tenas.  My  lit^^e  one. 

The  spelling  of  this  jargon  is  purely 
■  •!>)netic.    In  this  Chinook-Xootka-En- 
^'ish-French-Flathead  tongue  there  are 
'^'trds  from  many  tribes,  and  words  that 
"J'ly  represent  a  sound,  oriomata — po- 
'10.  Some  very  pretty  examples  of  these 
■'ind  words  are  lip-lip,  to  boil,  from  the 
•inid  of  boiling  water;  lin-lin,  a  bell  or 
n.sical  instrument:  zin.  a  humming- 
•'"'i:  caw-caw,  a  crow:  poo.  the  report 

•  ;i  gun;  tik-tik,  a  watch:  tum-tum,  the 
•in — that  is,  its  beating:  a  waterfall  is 

I  tnni — m  and  turn  water, 
'■rom  the  beginning,  all  Americans 

•  re  called  Bostons,  and  all  Englishmen 
■ -nchotch  or  King  George  men.  Once 
•  "lan  by  the  name  of  Peiton  became 
'■^•ine  at  old  Fort  Astoria:  the  Indians 
••'lolled  his  movements,  and  ever  after 
••^tiling  foolish  was  "peiton."  ^lim-a- 

means  dead  or  to  die,  and  ill-a- 
'•  cnnntry^  hence  Mim-a-loose  ill-a- 
'  •  ^le  c»)imtr\-  of  the  d'-ad.  n  nanu 
•'  II  to  all  their  burial  places  u])  and 

the  Coliun])ia.  Some  of  these  sa- 
■■  d  >pc)ts.  the  Westminsters  of  the  In- 

have  become  historic.    To  one  at 

•  !)«)etic,  there  is  a  certain  sad  ])eauty 
ibe    melanclioly  *'mim-a-lo(j>e  ill-a- 

■  *■  '  ')f  the  Indian. 


Til-a-kum  is  people;  Boston  tilakum, 
Boston  people,  and  kultus  tilakum,  very 
bad  people.  Tenas  is  small;  tenas  man, 
a  boy  or  child;  moos-moos,  buffalo,  oi 
cattle;  tenas  moos,  a  calf;  cole,  cold; 
tenas  cole,  chilly;  cole-sick,  ague;  a  hut 
is  a  tenas  house;  rope  is  lope;  tenas  lope, 
a  little  rope  or  thread;  wheel  or  cart  is 
chick-chick,  from  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  rattling  over  the  rocks;  chuck, 
water  or  stream;  salt  chuck,  the  sea; 
skookum,  strong:  skookum  chuck,  a 
rapid  current;  hyas  mieans  great;  cat  is 
puss-puss;  hyas  puss-puss,  the  panther; 
Christmas  day  is  hyas  Sunday;  shot  is 
shot,  lead:  and  huckleberries  are  shot- 
olilies;  with  tum-tum,  the  heart,  sick 
tum-tum  is  grief  or  sorrow,  and  skook 
um  tum-tum  is  the  strong  heart,  the 
brave. 

Some  words  from  the  French  are 
ca-po,  for  coat;  la  pote,  door;  la  pool, 
fowl;  le  see-zo,  scissors;  la  goon,  gum, 
pitch,  glue;  la  monta,  the  mountain;  la 
peep,  the  pipe;  la  pome,  an  apple;  la 
shase,  a  chair;  la  bisquee,  a  biscuit,  and 
le  pan,  bread.  Many  of  the  words  are 
Indian,  as  quis-quis,  squirrel,  and  hai- 
qua,  shell  money,  wampum. 

This  is  a  lesson  on  the  origin  of  all 
language.  The  Romans  of  old  con- 
quered Italy,  Gaul,  Spain.  Their  lan- 
guage with  that  of  the  conquered  tribes 
grew  into  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  the 
Latin  tongues  of  today.  In  the  same 
wa}-  our  own  beautiful  English  was 
formed  out  of  the  German-Latin-Xor- 
man- Anglo-Saxon. 

This  birth  of  a  language  within  the 
memory  of  living  men  has  aroused  great 
interest  among  ethnologists.  Collections 
of  its  curiosities  are  found  in  many  East- 
ern lil )r;!rie^.  The  Smitli><->nian  Institu- 
tion has  sent  eniineru  philologists  to  in- 
vestigate this  i)henomenon.  Many  pub- 
licaticjns  by  students  of  folklore  are  now 
in  press,  and  learned  men  are  burning  tlie 
midni'ili-ht  oil  over  the  mysteries  of  our 
( )regon  Chino(jk  language. 

EVA  EMERY  DYE. 


-   INDIAN  WAR  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Related  by  A.  H.  Sale,  an  Indian  War  Veteran,  to  H.  S.  Lyman. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

One  mellow  September  afternoon,  the 
scribe,  who  makes  pilgrimages  here  and 
there  seeking  whom  or  what  he  may 
devour,  was  rowing  and  drifting  on  one 
of  our  delightful  tide-water  streams,  and 
idling  along,  as  tide  and  wind  were  both 
favoring  him,  and  romancing  in  imag- 
ination as  he  took  observations  upon  the 
scenic  shores. 

It  was  on  Young's  river,  ohe*  of  the 
latest  affluents  of  thq  Columbia;  and  up 
from  the  marein  of  the  water  the  reeds 


and  cat-tails  were  nodding  in  the  full 
stream.  The  tidelahd  meadows  swept 
away  for  a  number  oimiles;  the  low  hills, 
that  here  and  there  abutted  on  the  broad 
waterway,  sloped  back,  and  were  scar- 
let with  vine  maple  copses  in  successive 
swells;  while,  distant  and  purple,  airy  as 
a  cloud,  and  seeming  to  be  attracted  by 
the  azure  rather  than  supported  by  the 
earth,  Saddle  mountain,  the  three-parted 
relic  of  our  age  of  fire,  and  the  guardian 
mountain  height  of  the  Colum1)ia  estu- 
ary region,  lay  basking  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine.  It  bore  southeast  three  leagues 
distant,  to  use  the  old  navigators'  style. 

At  the  end  of  the  boat  ride,  being 
thereby  placed  in  a  calm  and  receptive 
frame,  and  well  prepared  for  hospitality, 
the  scribe  found  himself  at  one  of  those 
old  pioneer  homes,  where  hospitality  is 
unstinted;  and,  after  the  abundant  board 
succeeds  the  glowing  hearth,  and  the 
delightful  conversation. 

The  conversation  in  thi>  case  was  jiar- 
ticularly  charming,  on  this  Scptcm])er 
evening,  a>  l(ie  pioneer  sat  in  his  arm- 
chair and  smoked  atid  talked,  while  the 
firelight  played  over  his  features,  and  the 
scribe  needed  onlv  to  listen  and  also  to 


read  the  history  of  a  life  as  written  in 
the  play  of  expression  under  a  face  Viurd 
by  sixty  years  of  active  life. 

Such  a  situation  affords  the  most  val- 
uable conditions  for  historical  review  ; 
for,  Lmder  the  glow  of  memory  and  gen- 
iality, the  old  man  became  young  once 
more,  his  voice  reproduces  the  tones  an  I 
words  first  spoken  forty  years  ago;  hi 
mind  creates  again  the  scenes  and  sitn 
ations  that  are  but  faintly  described  in 
books;  and  under  a  certain  almost  hyp 
notic  influence  of  voice  and  eye  arid 
mind,  the  Hstener  is  let  into  the  oi'i 
world  as  it  was,  and  hears  and  sees  wh 
otherwise  he  only  reads  about. 

To  get  our  history  in  its  color,  intent 
and  feeling,  get  the  old  pioneer  tg  talk- 
ing before  the  evening  fire;  and  let  it  h- 
a  fireplace — no  dull  stove.  Let  him  st- 
what  he  tells,  looking  into  the  coal? 
and  you  read  between  the  lines,  watch- 
ing his  face  in  the  flicker  of  the  flames  I 

It  is  only  the  ashes  of  such  a  conver 
sation,  to  adapt  a  simile  of  Dr.  Holmes 
that  the  scribe  can  save  up,  but  anything 
that  a  pioneer  tells,  even  only  kept  ii 
the  ashes,  is  worth  saving,  and  there  ari 
always  those  who  will  value  it;  certain.'.; 
will  their  descendants.  Individual  ac 
counts  of  the  struggles  of  forty  year 
ago,  from  the  lips  of  the  participants.  ar< 
timely.  IMany  of  them  are  now  dead 
some  of  the  survivors"  are  poor  and  di- 
abled,  and  all  are  beyond  the  meridian  «• 
liie.  and  il  is  lint  rilting  that  their  h^V" 
ism  be  nut  only  remembered,  but  r.ia<U  1 
a  matter  of  record  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture generations. 

The  old  volunteer  wishes  it  under- 
stood that  he  don't  intend  to  give  full 
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.  '.Ml  *>f  ttit"  Indian  wars,  only  that  por- 

n  \shich  came  under  his  personal  ob- 
,,  vation  and  experience,  as  one  of  the 

..iti>tants,  and  it  will  be  the  purpose 
;  I  he  writer  to  follow  his  language  of 
:  inion,  historical  fact,  of  the  whites  and 

r  Indians,  and  the  causes  which  led 
;i  l>^  the  conflicts  between  them,  as  near 

such  can  be  recalled.   As  an  introduc- 

•  in.  he  began  somewhat  in  this  wise: 

It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  of 

•  c  iiistory  of  the  Indian*  wars  of  the 
•\icitic  Northwest.  Those  of  colonial 
'.i;,s  have  occupied  a  goQdly  space  in 
•r.i.lcrs,  pamphlet  and  historic  page,  and 
'';e  names  of  Powhattan,  King  Philip, 
■".niioset,  Tecumseh  and  Osceola  perpet- 
:.itc(i  in  various  ways,  but- the  struggles 
>tir  pioneers  had  with  K*amiakin,  Old 
j*>hn.  Polotkin,  Leschi  and  Tipsu,  and 
the  heroisms  of  the  veterans  who  fought 
^i-'i  conquered  them,  have  been  looked 
■:]M»n  as  trifling  incidents  and  disturb- 
•*Ju-es  of  no  consequence.    As  a  matter 

'  fact,  however,  for  ten  years,  from  1847 
'  •  ii^57.  there  were  savage  outbreaks, 
-'■'i  iiard  fig^hting. 

h  was  the  regulation  sort  of  an  Indian 
"tr:  First  a  massacre,  then  the  Indians 

n  the  warpath,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
■  '^rried.  laborious  and  dangerous  can> 

-^"^u  of  a  few  white  men  to  drive  of¥ 
-^avages. 

1  lie  tirst  of  these  wars  began  with  the 
•'-i^sacre  of  Dr.  Whitman,  and  more 
'• -^n  a  dozen  others,  at  Waiilatpu,  No- 
•^=i'!>cr  7.  1847. 

'  whites  in  t]ic  Willamette'  valley 
■  -'antly  >cnt  an  arnuMl  c()ni])any  to  the 
'  r.y  the  help  of  Peter  (  )gden. 

'  '  11  a  Hudson's  I'ay  clerk,  they  recov- 
'"••i  the  captives  held  by  the  Indians; 
''•'■>  chastised  the  offending  tribes,  the 
'  '"^^'-^es;  and  compelled  them  to  give  up 
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the  chief  murderers,  who  were  brought 
to  Oregon  City  and  hanged. 

The  next  war  began  with  terrible 
massacres  of  miners  and  settlers  in 
Southern  Oregon,  in  1853,  and  was 
hardly  quelled  before  the  big  war  of  1855 
broke  out. 

The  afterclap  of  all  these  wars  was  the 
defeat  and  massacre  of  Colonel  Steptoe, 
in  1857,  with  his  United  States  troops,  on 
the  steep  butte  that  bears  his  name,  in 
Eastern  Washington,  where  the  Indians 
had  him  surrounded  and  without  water, 
and  finally  came  the  decisive  victory  of 
General  Weight. 

The  cause  of  all  these  wars  was  much 
the  same — the  white  men  were  encroach- 
ing upon  the  Indians,  and  often  disre- 
garded their  rights,  real  or  supposed. 
The  Indians'  idea,  too,  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  earth  and  the  land  of  their 
fathers  by  simply  using  the 'game,  fish 
and  wild  fruit,  was  irreconcilable  with 
the  idea  of  the  whites  that  land  was  in- 
tended for  cultivation,  and  belongs  to 
those  who  improve  it.  Still  further,  the 
Indian  liked  the  British  or  "King  George 
men,"  who  cared  only  to  trade  furs  with 
them;  and  disliked  the  American,  or 
''Boston,"  w^ho  made  settlements, 
opened  farms,  refused  to  marry  with 
them,  and  prospected  everywhere  for 
gold;  and  when  the  Indians  learned  that 
not  the  British,  with  their  beads  and 
priests,  but  the  Americans,  with  their 
plows,  shovels  and  rifles,  had  the  coun- 
try, they  were  ready  for  war. 

War  with  the  Indians  at  that  time  was 
a  most  serious  thing  to  the  youjig  settle- 
ments in  (Jregon.  In  1847.  when  the 
hrst  of  the  wars  began,  the  Americans 
in  all  Oregon,  embracing  all  of  the  Pa- 
cific t,Northwest,  did  not  number  over 
ro.ooo.  In  1855  they  did  not  exceed  30.- 
000.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians,  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  one  who  gives  these 
accounts,  numbered,  at  a  low  estimate, 
100,000.  In  the  Willamette  valley,  in 
1853,  he  still  found  many  Indians.  The 
Molallahs  and  Olillus,  or  "berry"  In- 
dians, back  of  Oregon  City;  the  Che- 
mekatas,  near  Salem;  and  the  Calapooi- 
ahs,  were  still  large  tribes.  On  the  coast, 
the  Clatsops  aiid  Tillamooks  and  Nes- 
tuckas  Siletz  tribes  were  but  little  dimin- 
ished. 

On  Puget  sound  there  were  Indians 
by  the  thousand:  east  of  the  Cascades 
the  Indians  were  ntmierous  and  w^arlike. 
The  Walla  Walla,  Cayuses,  Palouses  and 
Spokanes,  in  what  is  ilow  Eastern  W^ash- 
ington;  the  WasoiDS  and  Warm  Springs 
in  Oregon,  south  of  The  Dalles;  and  the 
Klikitats  and  Yakimas,  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, were  all  pox\-erful  tribes.  Some 
of  the  Indians  were  educated,  and  many 
of  them  rich  in  horses  and  cattle.  They 
w^re  not  only  intelligent  men  and  stub- 
born fighters,  but  had  learned  the  use 
of  powder  and  balls,  and  were  armed 
with  muskets.  Many  of  them  were  dead 
shots.  They  were  nearly  as  well  armed 
as  the  whites,  and  even  better  mounted. 
They  had  also  learned  the  necessity  of 
united  action.  They  had  seen  the  Ca- 
yuse  tribe  easily  overcome  by  the  whites 
in  Southern  Oregon;  they  had  seen  the 
same  thing  repeated;  but  by  a  union  of 
all  the  tribes,  from  the  British  on  the 
north  to  California  on  the  south,  and 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  most  intelligent  and  daring  Indian 
chiefs  saw  a  prospect  of  crushing  the 
hated  Americans,  and  cost  of  transfer- 
ring their  country  to  the  Firitish. 

To  Kamiakin.  cliief  of  the  Yakimas, 
is  general! \-  given  the  credit  of  effecting 


the  union;  and  the  completeness  of  all 
the  tribes,  and  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  same  moment,  shows  his  streni^tii 
and  sagacity.    His  plan  was  evidently  t 
make  one  general  massacre  in  all  settk 
ments  at  once,  and  to  terrify  the  whites, 
and  drive  them  all  in  toward  their  laru: 
towns.   Then  immediately  he  would  hnrl 
his  bands  of  attack  upon  the  towns  and 
destroy  them  before  the  white  men  were 
able  to  alarm  or  resist. 

One  point  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  Oregon  volunteers  who  went  out 
to  meet  and  give  battle  to  the  redskin 
were  generally  discredited  and  brought 
into  disfavor  by  General  Wool,  th 
United  States  commanding  officer  on 
the  coast. 

Being  independent  men,  the  most  of 
them  settlers,  miners  or  trappers,  who 
thought  they  knew  Indian  warfare  bet- 
ter than  the  United  States  regulars,  the 
preferred  not  to  enlist  in  the  United 
States  volunteer  service,  but  to  form 
companies  and  elect  officers  of  their  own 
As  such  they  organized  and  were  recog- 
nized, and  to  some  extent  equipped  b\ 
Governor  Curry.  Wool,  seeing  that  ht 
had  no  control  over  them,  left  the  war 
mostly  to  the  volunteers,  and  reportetl 
them  as  little  better  than  guerrillas,  which 
in  point  of  military  service  they  probably 
were.  But  in  point  of  fact,  they  under- 
took and  carried  through  a  war  which 
tlie  United  States  troops  w^ere  confessed- 
ly unable  to  manage  with  any  force  then 
on  hand.  Nevertheless,  the  bad  report 
given  them  by  General  Wool  is  still 
heard  here  and  there. 

But  you  want  to  know  of  some  of  my 
experiences,  so  I  will  tell  you  of  a  trip 
to  Colville  mines,  and  my  first  experi- 
ence ^^ith  Tii'lians. 


A  TRIP  TO  COLVILLE  MINES»  AND  MY  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  WITH  INDLWS. 
Reports  circulated  of  the  discoveries     who  was  sent  thither  by  the  people  of 
of  mines  of  fabulous  wealth  at  this  place 


I  was  still  livinq-  at  Salem, 


Portland. 

were  confirmed  by  the  investigation  of  and,  with  William  Tatshaw.  Ro])ert 
Dr.  Wilson,  a  government  mineralogist,     Hague,  William  P»eale,  Dr.  Lucien  Dan- 
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-fih  and  N.  Montgomery,  formed  a 
.>n;|.any  to  go  to  the  mines. 

It  was  early  in  June  of  1855  that  we 
MrU'<i,  packing  our  aTiipials  at  Salem, 

crossed  the  Cascade  mountains  by 

Harlow  toll  road,  and.  although  con- 
..iiulv  passing  Indians  in  the  mountains 

as  we  journeyed  up  the  banks  of  the 
.fhiinbia  river,  had  not  the  slightest  dif- 
viiltv  or  delay  from  them  until  after 
•aching  the  Snake  river.  Here  an  ex- 
iting scene  occurred,  bringing  our 
hole  party  within  a  hair's  breadth  of 
xtermination.  * 
We  had  crossed  the  Snake  river  near 
u'  mouth  of  the  Palouse,  and  were  on 
ic  north  side.  The  Snake  flows  in  very 
rep  below  the  genera'  level  of  the  roll- 

plains  of  that  upper  country,  and 
as  liigh  hills,  or  bluffy  slopes  from  the 
'lore.    As  we  made  our  camp,  each  of 

>  went  as  usual  for  an  armful  of  wood, 
and  all  of  the  rest  but  one  went  down 

>  ihe  river  side  to  find  driftwood.  Hav- 

^''ot  my  load,  I  was  in  the  lead  going 
•uk,  when  I  observed  that  there  Vvere 
••'>  Indians  at  the  camp,  apparently 
'Ucli  excited,  and  kicking  the  fire  out. 
*hout  the  same  time  I  saw  Montgom- 
"y.  who  had  not  gone  with  us  to  the 
•ur.  rush  off  to  where  his  saddle  lay, 
begin  unfastening  his  gun.  which 

tied  to  the  saddle.  Running  up  to 
•''1  as  (jnickly  as  possible.  I  was  just  in 
'!'e  to  restrain  ln"m.  seizing  his  gun  by 

barrel  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  level- 

it  at  the  Indians,  who  were  still  by 

tire, 

^\ "hat  is  all  this  about?"  I  asked. 
"I-et  me  alone,  or  I'll  shoin  you,"*  was 
"  answer,  as  he  struggled  to  use  his 
un. 

'•V  this  time  the  others  came  running 
■'•  and  we  threatened  to  tie  Montgom- 
')  n  he  would  nut  keej)  (piiet  and  be- 


have, until  we  found  out  what  the  trou- 
ble was.  We  were  not  disposed  to  get 
into  trouble  with  the  Indians  without 
knowing  the  reason. 

Turning  then  to  the  two  Indians,  I 
asked  them  what  the  trouble  was  about, 
and  why  they  were  stamping  out  our 
fire.  One  of  them  replied:  "This  is  oui 
country,  and  you  white  men  pass 
through  it.  You  take  our  grass  and  wa- 
ter, and  burn  our  wood.  For  that  w^e  do 
not  care;  but  this  man  comes  to  our 
burying-ground  and  cuts  down  the  mon- 
uments on  the  graves  of  our  fathers!" 

Then  I  saw  what  the  trouble  was. 
Montgomery  had  been  up  on  the  hill 
and  taken  the  poles  off  of  some  of  the. 
Indian  graves  for  firewood,  and,  with- 
out waiting  to  know  why  the  two  In- 
dians objected,  he  was  ready  to  use  his 
rifle  on  them  there. 

We  easily  made  up  the  difficulty  by 
paying  the  Indians  two  hickory  shirts, 
one  of  which  we  confiscated  from  Mont- 
gomery. 

On  learning  the  cause  of  the  Indians' 
objection,  he  himself  saw  his  mistake, 
and  was  very  glad  that  he  had  been  re- 
strained. 

Not  half  a  mile  from  us,  as  we  soon 
learned,  there  were  at  least  250  Indians 
of  the  Palouse  tribe,  under  their  chief. 
Old  UHtzonsem.  If  ^lontgomery  had 
killed  an  Indian,  we  should  have  been 
attacked  immediately,  and  probably  not 
one  of  us  left  to  tell  the  tale;  and  thus 
there  would  have  occurred  an  Indian 
atrocity.  Yet  in  reality  it  would  have 
been  brought  on  by  a  reckless  man,  who 
(lid  not  stop  to  consider  the  feelings  .of 
the  Indians. 

Our  next  important  meeting  with  In- 
dinuH,  was  at  ("old  lake,  where  we  made 
the  next  (or  second  next)  encampment 
after  our  excitement  with  the  Palouses. 
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At  this  lake  we  were  overtaken  by  Law- 
yer, chief  of  the  Nez  Perces,  and  his 
band.  I  had  seen  this  chief  at  Salem  the 
winter  before.  He  was  an  educated  In- 
dian, having  attended  a  school  at  Wash- 
ington city.  In  intelligence  and  general 
ability  he  was  the  equal  of  either  the  sav- 
age Kamiakip,  or  the  cunning  Yellow 
Serpent. 

We  had  camped  at  Cold  lake,  but,  on 
awakening  in  the  morning,  were  sur- 
prised and  not  a  little  annoyed  by  dis- 
covering that  our  horses  had  been  stolen. 
In  our  plight,  which  was  very  a\ykward, 
we  w^ere  intere'sted  to  see  a  band  of  In- 
dians appear,  and  were  relieved  to  find 
that  they  were  Nez  Perces.  I  was  glad, 
indeed,  to  see  Lawyer,  whom  I  recog- 
nized, and  who  recognized  me. 

Spreading  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  I 
invited  him  to  dismount  and  smoke  with 
me,  and  he  accepted  most  cordially.  To 
my  apology  to  the  meager  offering  that 
I  could  present,  he  replied  in  excellent 
jargon  that  no  apology  was  necessary; 
all  was  very  well.  He  inquired  about 
Colonel  Nesmith,  whom  he  had  heard 
speak  at  a  Jackson  dinner  at  Salem. 

He  also  asked  about  Governor  Jo 
Lane.  Soon  he  inquired  about  us,  the 
object  of  our  trip,  and  the  loss  of  our 
horses.  He  drew  out  all  the  facts,  and 
then,  as  he  rose  to  leave,  told  his  son 
Archie,  a  swarthy,  bright  young  Indian 
of  about  20,  to  stay  with  us,  and  if  before 
noon  our  horses  were  not  returned  to 
us.  to  drive  up  the  Indian  horses  ranging 
about,  and  let  us  take  our  pick  from 
them. 

Archie  remained;  and  witliin  two 
hours  our  horses  were  returned  to  us. 


That  Lawyer  had  told  the  Indian  to  av 
cept  no  pay  for  returning  us  our  horse 
was  shown  by  an  incident.  I  had  a  cun>; 
ous  pipe,  which  very  much  struck  tlic 
fancy  of  the  Indian  who  brought  back 
our  animals.  He  asked  to  look  at  it;  aiu] 
I  handed  it  to  him,  saying  that  I  wouui 
make  him  a  present  of  it.  But  at  tlii^ 
point  Archie  said  something  in  India-.i. 
and  he  immediately  declined  to  accept  ir. 
I  then  offered  the  pipe  to  Archie,  bi't 
he  also  refused  to  take  it.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  direction  of  Lawyer  that  the  art 
of  reparation  should  not  be  paid  for. 

As  the  Indians  who  ran  off  the  horst^ 
were  Palouses,  of  Ulitzonsem's  band, 
their  prompt  obedience  to  Lawyer's 
orders  showed  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Nez  Perces. 

We  had  one  more  alarm,  but  thi> 
turned  out  a  laughable  scare.  One  morn- 
ing on  the  Spokane  we  were  surprised  ai 
what  appeared  to  be  the  discharge  of  a 
cannon.  At  the  same  time  we  heard  a 
sound  like  a  cavalry  charge,  and  througli 
the  sagebrush  we  saw  puffs  of  smoke. 
But  what  appeared  was  a  terribly  fright- 
ened horse,  running  at  full  speed,  and 
pieces  of  pack  articles  strewn  along  tin- 
way.  Come  to  find  out,  it  was  the  ap- 
proach of  Bonham,  who  was  goin.i: 
through  the  country.  In  his  pack  lu 
had  incautiously  put  both  powder  and 
matches.  The  latter  had  become  ignited 
by  friction,  had  set  fire  to  the  pack,  and 
exploded  the  powder.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, no  great  damage  was  done,  not 
even  the  horse  being  hurt. 

We  reached  the  mines  without  further 
incident,  having  on  the  whole  been  re- 
markably well  treated  by  the  Indians. 


*  «  # 


The  first  woolen  mills  established  in 
the  state  were  located  at  Salem,  and 
were  built  by  Joseph  Watt. 


Captain  Z.  C.  Norton,  of  the  bri.Lr 
^'Sequin,  brought  the  first  mail  to  Ore- 
gon which  came  in  U.  S.  postal  sacks. 


HALL  J.  KELLY. 


This  is  a  tribute  from  one  who,  in 
..-urse  of  a  long  life  of -literary  work 
uM.I  half  a  century  of  residence  in  Ore- 
gon, has  written,  in  desultory  way,  much 
r'  its  early  history,  inspired  to  do  so  by 
^-uciation  with  fur  traders,  mountain- 
rrrs.  missionaries  and  pioneers  who 
c.ime  at  an  earlier  date  than  did  he.  The 
?!avor  of  that  earliest  time  was  yet  on 
ilif  air  when  he  came,  and  wide  associa- 
tion with  those  who  made  earliest  his- 
jnrv — when  the  morning-  dew  of  fhe 
r.irly  day  was  yet  on  the  untamed  wilds 
—  lent  a  charm  to  that  epoch  that  no  oth- 
er can  ever  know. 

In  making  a  resume  of  the  various 
cliaracters  w-ho  left  a  personal  impress  on 
!h.it  time,  he  was  strongly  impressed 
v>ith  the  story  of  Hall  J.  Kelly,  who  was 
inspired  at  an  early  day  to  have  faith  in 
this  farthest  West  and  to  work  earnest- 
ly for  its  settlement. 

Hall  T.  Kelly  was  a  man  of  education, 
crraduate  of  Harvard,  a  maker  of  pro- 
trrcssive  school  books,  a  competent 
-'irveyor,  and  interested  in  the 
•"l^dicr  branches  of  mathematics, 
^f^"  had  been  successful  as  an 
^"lucator    and  possessed  some  means. 

early  as  1815,  when  he  was 
-•4  >ears  old,  he  became  enthused  with 
tlic  Oregon  question,  when  the  only  in- 
^-'Huation  to  be  had  was  the  Lewis  and 
^  ''irke  expedition  of  1806.  and  the  dis- 
■•^t<-Ts  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  in 
^■''tablishing  Astoria  in  1812- 14.  He 
•-ay  have  met  at  Boston  men  returned 
'^"!n  adventurous  voyages,  trading  on 
''U-  northwest  coast,  and  so  have  gained 
"•'•'Ts  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  this 
and  possibilities  of  the  future.  He 
'•••iild  have  had  very  little  general  infor- 
"Jation  of  the  west  coast,  certainly  little 
^!'<  ''itu:  knowledge  as  to  the  vast  region 


that  was  then  practically  unknown — save 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its 
representatives.  With  wonderful  mix- 
ture of  faith  and  infatuation,  he  made 
the  settlement  and  development  of  this 
region,  and  preservation  of  the  Oregon 
title  in  the  United  States,  the  absorbing 
object  of  his  entire  life. 

Let  us  concede  in  advance  that  the 
man  had  radical  faults  of  character,  that 
he  was  conceited  as  to  the  value  of  his 
labors  and  to  some  extent  unreasonable 
in  his  pretensions,  but,  when  this  is  all 
said  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  force 
and  definite  purpose  to  expend  20 
years  of  the  prime  of  life  in  the  attempt 
to  preserve  the  American  title  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  at  that  early  day, 
and  to  entertain  schemes  for  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  that  vast  re- 
gion. 

From  the  early  date  mentioned  he 
wrote  and  published  facts — as  well  as 
his  conclusions  from  them — showing  the 
practical  value  and  ultimate  importance 
of  the  west  coast  of  America.  Especial 
work  must  have  been  done  to  cause 
Floyd,  of  Virginia,  to  introduce  the  Or- 
egon question  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  1820;  some  one  must  have 
studied  the  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  discussed  it  publicly,  to  make  it 
popular  at  that  time.  This  Hall  J.  Kelly 
did.  Bancroft,  the  historian  of  the  Pa- 
cific, speaks  slightingly  of  the  Yankee 
schoolmaster:  while  he  concedes  that 
Fvelly  brought  unselfish  zeal  and  earnest 
L'hristiaii  charit)'  t(»  his  work,  yet  in  Ijc- 
giuning  a  lengthy  notice  he  introduces 
him  thus:  "The  Boston  schoolmaster  is 
a  character  the  historian  is  not  particu- 
laiMy  proud  of.  Me  is  neither  a  great 
hero  nor  a  great  rascal.  He  is  great  at 
nothing  and  is  remarkable  rather  for  his 
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want  of  strength  and  in  staggering  for 
50  years  for  an  idea  too  big  for  him." 
Not  stopping  to  criticise  this,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  written  history,  I  invoke  sym- 
pathy for  a  man  whose  Hfe  was  wrecked 
because  he  placed  his  faith  and  built 
hopes  on  this  region  when  it  was  new  to 
the  world. 

Kelly  believed  the  fur  trade  would  be 
of  immense  value:  that  fisheries  on  the 
whole  coast  could  be  made  profitable; 
that  the  Asiatic  trade  could  be  controlled 
from  here;  that  it  devolved  on  the 
churches  of  the  East  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  of  the  vasi  West. 

Whatever  were  the  sources  of  fCellv  s 
facts,  they  were  wonderfully  correct.  His 
critics  concede  J  at  he  was  a  terse  and 
vigorous  writer,  who  did  much  to  make 
Oregon  known ;  that  ,  his  ideas  were 
broad  and  for  the  nation's  best  interests. 
He  believed  profit  would  repay  enter- 
prise, and  made  the  religious  feature 
prominent.  He  was  both  an  enthusiast 
and  zealot,  and — to  his  misfortune — was 
not  a  clear-sighted  business  man. 

In  1827  he  incorporated  a  society  and 
issued  a  circular  'To  all  persons  who 
wish  to  migrate  to  Oregon  territory," 
wherein  he  gave  a  general  descrii)tion'  of 
the  country  and  necessary  conditions  for 
becoming  an  emigrant,  this  emigration 
was  to  take  place  in  1832;  the  scheme 
was  comprehensive:  to  secure  people  of 
excellent  character,  to  fill  all  conditions 
of  society,  to  be  energized  and  vitalized 
by  the  mild  and  vital  principles  of  the 
American  republic  and  sacred  ordinances 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  was  a  great  scheme,  but  he  claimed 
that  success  was  defeated  by  the  inter- 
e<:tefl  fur  companies,  wlio  desired  only 
the  life  of  tlie  wilderness  and  existing 
savage  conditions.  Kelly  planned  a  vir- 
gin stale  that  was  to  achieve  perfection. 
When  this  enterprise  failed  lie  deter- 
mined to  make  a  journex'  to  the  promised 
land  to  judge  for  himself  and  lay  founda- 
tion tor  further  effort. 


He  had  sent  his  publications  far  an  i 
wide,  especially  to  government  leadrrs 
and  persons  of  prominence.  He  hau 
memorialized  congress  for  support 
aid  the  undertaking,  but  the  terms  ni 
joint  occupancy  by  Great  Britain  and  tln' 
United  States  were  such  that  he  only  re- 
ceived assurance  that  any  settlement  he 
should  make  would  be  protected.  In  '29 
he  asked  for  a  grant  of  25  miles  squarr 
in  the  Columbia  valley,  to  be  colonized: 
but  as  we  had  no  definite  title,  no  such 
grant  could  be  made.  ^ 

Believing  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  opposed  his  plans,  he  violent- 
ly assailed  them  through  the  press  and 
urged  congress  to  assert  American 
rights.  From  1830  he  spent  every  win- 
ter in  Washington,  urging  action  and 
trying  to  influence  legislation.  In  the 
spring  of  1833  he  determined  to  see  Or- 
egon for  himself.  Fearing  that  if  he 
went  overland  his  notoriety  would  cause 
trouble  from  those  he  had  so  bitterly- 
reproached,  he  secured  a  passport 
through  Mexico,  shipped  his  stuff  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  went  with  a 
small  party,  who  all  forsook  him  there; 
thence  by  sea  to  Vera  Cruz,  thinking  to 
take  his  goods  through  Mexico,  thus  to 
Oregon.  The  goods  were  seized  for 
customs  dues  and  confiscated,  causing 
nutch  loss.  He  spent  several  months 
in  Mexico,  trying  to  interest  teacl vrs 
there  in  his  improved  methods.  He 
must  have  gone  from  Mexico  to  Cali- 
fornia by  sea,  as  he  was  there  early  in 
1834.  and  tried  to  get  contracts  for  sur- 
veying from  Governor  Figuera.  IK' 
made  some  surveys  for  individuals  and 
Hia.le  ><<irie  maps  of  that  region:  all  <  •! 
wliieh  shows  that  the  Yankee  school- 
master kej^t  things  moving  and  wa< 
neither  lagged  in  work  nor  in  enterprise. 

sill  the  sunnner  of  1834  Kelly  met  in 
California  Fwing  Young,  who  became 
a  leading  character  in  early  times  in  ( )r- 
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fij.tn.  Young  had  been  a  cabinet-maker 
n  l  onnessee;  then  was  a  trader  at  Santa 
:  t\  and  finally  went  to  California.  En- 
thused by  Kelly's  account,  as  to  Oregon, 

♦  c  and  others,  making  ten  in  all,  started 
\orth.  Young  had  a  herd  of  horses  to 
•Vive,  as  commencement  of  a  stock  ranch 
.!>  (  )regon.  They  were 'joined  by  some 
.{tsreputable  ones  who  did  not  go 
through,  as  they  turned  off  with  a  lot  of 
animals  they  had  picked  up  on  the  way, 
'without  taking  a  receipted  bill  of  sale. 

♦  iovcrnor  Figuera,  learning  that  stolen 
M«)ck  had  been  driven  north   by  this 
iunipany,  sent  word  by  vessel  to  Gov-^ 
cmor  McLoughlin  ti.  -t  Young  and  Kel- 
Iv  were  the  thieves.    Kelly  was  ill  with 

" ountain  fever  as  they  went  through 
Southern  Oregon,  but  was  taken  care  of 
h\-  a  party  of  trappers,  who  isi  time  land- 
ed him  at  Vancouver. 

<jOvernor  AIcLoughlin  could  not  re- 
v't  ive  a  proclaimed  horse  thief  into  the 
^•ntlcmen's  mess,  but  he  kindly  provid- 
{•«!  Kelly  with  a  house  to  live  in,  pro- 
\i^ions  to  eat  and  persons  to  wait  on 
■''Hii:  he  had  little  cause  for  complaint. 
''Ut  his  pride  was  humbled  when  gentle- 
■=  i  n  relused  to  associate  with  liim. 

It  was  due  to  Kelly's  work  and  writ- 
'lii^s  that  Xathaniel  W'yeth  came  to  the 
"lum])ia  in  1834,  on  a  trading  voyage, 
■'■••ti  proved  a  failure.  The  officers  of 
'5''^-'  Hudson's  Bay  Company  entertained 
^•nn  and  treated  him  like  a  brother,  but 
tlie  moment  he  attempted  to  trade  with 
djc  natives  he  was  undersold  at  ruinous 
'"•ites.  so  that  in  despair  he  sold  out  to 
*ht  Mi  and  left  Oregon  "a  sadder  and  a 
^^i^er  man."    At  the  time  referred  to 

yvxh  was  being  pleasantly  entertained 
'■^  \ancouver,  Kcll\  thought  he  should 
'  niK-avor.  ])y  vouching  tor  his  standing, 

rt-lifve  his  dilenuna.  ihit  W'ycth  ig- 
'•"rt'd  him,  Kelly  thought,  because  he 
"i"'  "down  on  his  luck." 

His  word  and  his  writings  had  also 
"i^l'ircd  Jason  Lee.  the  Methodist  mis- 


sion leader,  w^ho  w^as  occasionally  at 
\'ancouver;  but  Lee  was  at  that  time 
greatly  dependent  on  McLoughlin,  and 
"Alas  for  the  rarity  of  Christian  charity," 
could  not  afford  to  indorse  one  w'ho  was 
under  a  cloud.  These  things  embittered 
Kelly's-  soul  and  made  life  hateful;  but 
he  managed  to  do  some  surveying  ©n 
the  Columbia  and  to  acquire  much  val- 
uable information  concerning  Puget 
sound,  that  was  published  after  his  re- 
turn. 

We  have  seen  Kelly  as  gentleman  and 
scholar,  who  influenced  a  wdde  circle  and 
instructed  the  national  congress.  His 
ambition  had  been  to  reach  Oregon, 
which  he  at  last  did,  penniless,  sick,  rag- 
ged, and,  worst  of  all,  branded  as  a  thief 
and  proscribed.  He  had  denounced  Mc- 
Loughlin's  company  and  himself  as  ty- 
rants and  infamous.  But  John  Mc- 
Loughlin remains  in  Oregon  history  the 
most  noble,  manly  and  humane  of  Chris- 
tian gentlemen.  He  could  not  receive 
Kelly  at  his  own  table,  but  he  housed  and 
fed  him  and  furnished  servants  to  wait 
on  him.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  when 
a  vessel  was  going  to  the  Sandwich  is- 
lands, AIcLoughlin  gave  him  free  pas- 
sage and  handed  him  his  check  on  Lon- 
don for  seven  pounds,  or  $35,  to  ease  the 
situation.  The  act  was  like  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin,  the  "Czar  of  the  West." 
the  despot  who  ruled  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  summit  of  the  Rockies.  Kel- 
ly wrote:  "This  was  very  kind,  and  I 
feel  thankful  for  it." 

Life  could  hardly  offer  any  man  great- 
er disappointment  than  had  befallen  Hall 
J.  Kelly.  Tt  was  ])itiful  to  have  ventured 
's(.  much  t"  ]o<'-  it  all.  l^or  all  he  lost 
and  went  throiigli  of  danger,  sickness 
and  the  crowning  oblo(|uy  that  met  hnn 
at  X'ancouver's  gate,  it  seems  as  if  we 
caiK  forgive  much.  esi)ecially  if.  to  one 
who  suffers  nnich,  much  should  be  for- 
given. 
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Kelly  reached  home  by  a  whaler  in 
1836.  He  had  some  property  remaining 
which  he  invested  and  lost  in  a  cotton 
mill.  It  is  claimed  that  these  losses  un- 
settled his  mind,  as  he  could  think  of 
nothing  but  his  misfortunes.  His  bete 
noir  was  still  the  great  Oregon  monop- 
oly, for  he  believed  that  its  emissaries  fol- 
lowed all  his  life.  Abandoning  his  fam- 
ily, he  lived  on  a  small  piece  of  land 
from  which  no  entreatv  could  draw  him. 
He  died  at  83  years  of  age,  m  1874.  His 
life  had  great  and  noble  aspirations,  not 
for  personal  profif  so  much  as  to  advance 
the  world  and  benefit  humanity. 

We  envy  n^ne  who  can  look  on  the 
story  of  Hal^  J.  Kelly  with  contempt. 
No  doubt  W'yetli  did  receive  from  him 
the  impulse  that  sent  him  to  Oregon; 
Jason  and  Daniel  Lee^were  inspired  by 
him  to  undertake  the  Oregon  mission; 
he  certainly  induced  Ewing  Young  and 
others,  to  come  from  California  in  1834. 
These  were  germs  that  made  the  tree, 
for  the  Lees  laid  found^ition  churches, 
schools,  homes  and  settlements  in  the 
Willamette  valley.  Young  was  the 
means  of  bringing  the  first  settlers  to 
locate  in  that  valley;  also  in  1836  or- 
ganized the  cattle  company  that  brought 
cattle  to  graze  on  the  rare  pasturage  of 
Western  Oregon.  Continually,  as  I 
study  the  features  of  that  early  time,  T 
trace  the  primal  influences  to  Hall  J. 
Kelly  as  having  given  them  birth.  Or- 
egon can  afford  to  kindly  remember  him 
for  the  good  he  tried  to  do — and  really 
accomplished,  as  results  have  shown.  Pie 
alone  was  stirring  the  cauldron  of  fate 
and  did  and  said  what  hafl  momentous 
results.  It  is  more  kiinlK  to  place  a 
st(jne  upon  his  cairn  than  to  throw  any 
slur  on  one  who  surtererl  and  lost  so 
much. 

Hall  J,  Kelly  had  wonderful  prese  icncc 
and  judgment  in  discerning  facts  and 
drawing  conclusions.    He  lived  to  see 


his  hopes  realized  by  others,  and  in  I  i 
old  age  watched  from  afar  the  growu 
of  the  state  and  development  of  the  re- 
gion that  he  had  studied  so  long  aii.i  ; 
had  learned  so  well.  He  continued  wrU  J 
ing  of  Oregon  for  over  30  years  after  \ 
returning  in  1836.    Judge  Thornton 
letters  from  him  between  1869"  and  '71:  ] 
as  late  as  1868  he  published  a  "History 
of  the  Settlement  of  Oregon,"  with  an  ^ 
account  of  the  40  years  he  claimed  10    .  1 
have  suffered  persecution,  for  his  failures 
and  woes  caused  this  monomania.  He 
commenced  work  in  181 5,  and  gave  hiui-  ; 
self  up  to  it  in  1824;  continued  to  write: 
for  over  half  a  century,  furnished  facts  to  ; 
Webster,  to  Oregon's  fast  friend,  Sen-  j 
ator  Linn,  of  Missouri;  cnampioned  the 
Oregon  cause  in  1842  wdth  more  fact? 
than  could  be  derived    from  all  other 
sources,  derived  from  his  own  writing-. 
The  fight  for  Oregon  was  for  long  made 
on  facts  he  furnished.    This  visionary.  \ 
whose  life  was  a  disappointment,    be-  j 
cause  he  attempted  too  much,  laid  foun-  i 
dation  for  all  that  was  finally  accom-  ! 
plished.      It  was  surprising  that  he  ac- 
complished so  much  and  was  so  reliable.  \ 
He  named  the  Cascades    the    '*Pre.-i-  | 
dent's  Range,"   giving  names  of  earl> 
presidents  to  the  snowy  peaks.      (  M' 
these,"  two  retain  the  names  he  gave — 
Adams  on  the  north  of  the  Columl)ia.  j 
and  Jefferson,  too  miles  south.    He  ac- 
curately described  the  Lower  Columbia 
and  Puget  sound  regions.    His  life  was  \ 
only  failure  so  far  as  his  own  interests  I 
were  concerned. 

Kelly's  work  was  far-reaching.    Hi^  i 
life  work  was  as  the  finger  of  fate  point- 
ing tile  \\a}-.  and  liis  labors  reached  in'-  i 
ition  while    he   was    neglected  and  hi^^  J 
services  forgotten.  It  will  be  some  com-  i  | 
pensation  to  his  memory  if  the  ]Muse  "t      '  \ 
J-Iisiory  can  shed  some  luster  for  the 
memory  of  one    whose    deserts    have   |  < 
counted  for  so  little.    A  want  of  balance  ! 
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,M  ureck  the  hopes  of  a  life,  or  seal  the 
<»t  the  proudest  ship  that  sails  the 

[  liave  been  struck  with  the  fact  that 
Kr!Iv  was  the  special  providence,  in- 
rrtl  at  the  earliest  time  to  appreciate 
<  value  of  this  region  w^hen- congress  ig- 
rcd  it  and  the  nation  was  ignorant  of 
value.      Eliminate  from  tha,t  period 
•  >  >in}:^le  feature,  and  it  will  be  doubt- 
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ful  when  American  occupancy  could 
have  been  etfective.  The  very  man  who 
discovered  gold  in  Califoi-nia  was  one 
who  came  from  Oregon,  drawn  there  by 
the  facts  stated.  Before  the  century 
shall  have  passed  through  which  he  so 
ardently  labored,  and  so  bitterly  suffered, 
it  will  not  be  too  late  to  accord  to  him 
the  merit  he  deserves  and  plant  this  mod- 
est laurel  on  his  forgotten  grave. 

SAMUEL  A,  CLARKE. 

QTY, 


The  claim  upon  which  Oregon  City 
t.inds  was  taken  up  by  Dr.' John  Mc- 
l..>ii^-hlin  in  1829.    In  il>^8  an  Ameri- 
;m  by  the  name  of  W.  C.  Remick  built 
a  cabin  there  and  claimed  proprietorship 
•  :*  tiiC  premises.      The  doctor .  bought 
'>:!Ti  out  rather  than  have  any  trouble 
uth  him,  and  began  to  improve  his  claim. 
\  l-'ttle  later  on  the  doctor  gave  Rev.  A. 
i'.  Waller  permission  to  occupy  some  of 
'^ic  lots  he  had  laid  out,  for  church  pur- 
f»"?^es,   as   the   doctor   supposed,  and 
:uicd  him  timber  and  other  material 
■••'.th  which  to  further  the  supposed  ob- 
•'^vi.  but  the  material  was  used  in  the 
•■"!i>iruction  of  other  buildings.  Soon 
•i:*cr  these  were  completed,  ^^Ir.  Waller 
^'t  up  a  claim  of  title  to  the  premises, 
'•••'•■k^iug  as  a  reason  for  his  action  that 
'■  c  (liictor  was  a  foreigner  and  could  not 
•'vjuire  title  to  land  in  territory  under 
'•■'i*  jurisdiction  of  the   United  States. 
'        Controversy    caused    the  doctor 
''•'*>es,  humiliation  and  trouble,  but  a 
j'^^t  legislature  of  the  territory  afterwards 
'I'-'i^-ecl  an  act  restoring  the  doctor  his 
as  far  as  pos<i1)le. 
'  'rcgr»n  City  was  the  first  capital  of  tiic 
1'^ 'Visional  governnieru,  and  its  hrst  leg- 
'^'aturc  met  there  on  July  5,  1843.  Ore- 
<y\\>  first  industries  were  inaugurated 
yKTe;  the  first  furniture  factory  in  1844, 
.=  '«5ii(.-.^  Athey  l)eiiig  the  proprietor,  and 
. ''')iiiinar  of   beaver  money  in  1S49. 


The  first  American  flag  owned  by  the 
provisional  government  was  unfurled 
there  in  1846.  It  \vas  the  gift  of  Cap- 
tain N.  M.  HowisOn,  of  the  schooner 
Shark,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The 
Oregon  Spectator,  the  first  ne^yspaper 
published  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  pub- 
lished there.  It  was  the  first  town  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  be  incorpo- 
rated. :\Iultnomah  lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
was  established  there  in  1848,  Captains 
Orin  and  Joseph  Kellogg  organizers,  it 
being  the  first  fraternal  organization  in- 
stituted on  the  Pacific  coast.  Her  ceme- 
teries hold  the  remains  of  some  of  Ore- 
gon's earliest  pioneers  and  foremost 
men,  among  those  buried  there  two  chief 
factors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
Dr.  John  ]\[cLoughlin  and  Peter  Skeen 
Ogden.  The  first  paper  mills  in  the  state 
were  located  there,  as  well  as  the  first 
postoffice,  and  it  might  be  added  the 
headquarters  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment Postoffice  E)epartment,  for  W.  G. 
TA'ault,  the  postmaster-general,  lived 
there  during  the  time  he  held  that  office. 
The  first  w<^rk  of  fiction,  "Tlie  Prairie 
Flower,''  ever  published  in  the  state,  was 
written  by  one  of  her  citizens.  William 
Jolijison  was  the  writer  of  it.  The  first 
school  (common)  was  taught  there,  A. 
C.  Beatty  being  the  teacner. 


PURPLE  AND  GOLD, 


The  Native  Daughters  of  Oregon, 
since  the  creation  of  the  grand  jurisdic- 
tion, have  been  steadily  at  work  and  are 
now  ready  to  begin  the  institution  of 
subordinate  cabins.  There  is  a  marked 
degree  of  enthusiasm  throughout  Ore- 
gon, and  petitions  for  charters  are  being 
circulated  at  Junction  'City,  Hillsboro, 
Salem,  Astoria  and  other  points.  The 
first  subordinate  cabin  will  be  instituted 
in  Portland,  with  a  charter  membership 
of  over  one  hundrecl,  in  the  nean  future. 
The  way  matters  .  appear,  the  Native 
Daughters,  by  Ju^e  next,  when  annual 
reunion  occurs,  will'  equal  in  numbers 
the  Native  Sons,  who  had  one  year  the 
start  of  them. 

Grand  President  Sol  Blumauer,  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  Oregon, -yesterday  made 
the  following  appointments  for  district 
deputy  grand  president: 

Multnomah  county — S.  T.  Jeffries.  Aber- 
nethy's  Cabin;  No.  i. 

Marion  county — W.  J.  D'Arcy,  Dan  Wal- 
do's Cabin,  No.  3,  Salem. 

Clackamas  county — C.  H.  Caufield.  Mc- 
Loughlin's  Cabin,  No.  4,  Oregon  City. 

Lane  county — H.  C.  ]\[ahon.  Milliorn's 
Cabin,  No.  8.  Junction. 

Clatsop  county — F.  J.  Taylor,  Cyrus  Ol- 
ney's  Cabin,  No.  6.  Astoria. 

Washington  county — W.  N.  Barrett,  Grif- 
fin's Cabin.  No.  7,  Hillsboro. 

Polk,  Benton  and  Lincoln  counties — J.  H. 
Townsend,  J.  W.  Nesmith's  Cabin,  No.  13, 
Dallas. 

Yamhill  county — M.  A.  Ba):er,  John  G.  Ba- 
ker's Cabin.  No,  14.  McMinnville. 

Lake,  Josephine,  Coos  and  Jack-^on  counties 
—A.  E.  Reanies,  P.  P.  Prim's  Cabin.  No.  15, 
Jacksonville. 

D(niglas  county— -\'.  C.  London,  Jo  Lane's 
Cabin,  No.  16,  Ro-eburi^. 

Linn    county — .X.    M.    Templeton.  James 
Blakely's  Cabin,  No.  18,  Brownsville. 

W'asco,  Crook  and  Gilliam  counties — J.  A.  •« 
Douthitt.    Vic   Trevitt's   Cabin.    No.    _',  The 
Dalles. 


Finance — Captain  C.  T.  Belcher,  Ralph  \\ 
Hoyt,  Sam  L.  Beary. 

Appeals  and  grievances — J.  H.  D.  Gra] 
Astoria:  J.  H.  Booth,  Roseburg;  Charlc 
Matthieu,  G.  B.  Milroy,  Albany;  A.  Browt 
Dallas. 

Petitions — John  G.  Lewis,  McMinnville;  M 
Wimberly,  Roseburg;  John  W.  Welch,  As 
toria. 

State  of  the  order — Alex.  Sweek.  Portland 
F.  M.  Wilkins,  Eugene;  E.  B.  Tongue,  Hills 
boro;  James  ]M.  Keene,  Medf^)rd;  C.  S.  Will 
iams,  Eugene. 

Legislation — B.  B.  Beekman,  Russell  E 
Sewall,  S.  T.  Jeffries,  Portland:  W.  N.  Bai 
rett,  Hillsboro;  Frank  J.  Taylor.  Astoria. 

Ritual — J.  F.  Steiwer,  Jefferson;  F.  ^L  D 
Witt,  Portland:  J.  H.  Price.  Roseburg;  Georg 
M.  Love.  Jacksonville;  T.  H.  Rogers,  Mc 
Minnville. 

Printing  and  supplies — James  P.  Moffett.  C 
T.  Belcher,  A.  P.  Armstrong. 

Laws  and  supervision — Sanderson  Reed' 
Claude  Strahan,  C.  A.  Wooddy.  Portland:  G 
L.  Hedges.  Oregon  City:  W.  W.  Allighan^ 
Junction.  «. 

Literature— Colonel  Robert  A.  Miller.  Ore 
gon  City:  Fred  H.  Saylor,  Eugene  D.  White 
Portland;  T.  W.  Riches.  Silverton;  B.  A 
Washburn,  Eugene. 

Transportation— Governor  T.  T.  Geer,  B.  B 
Beekman,  Portland;  V.  C.  London,  Roseburg 

:Mr.  Eugene  D.  White,  who  so  sue 
cessfully  conducted  the  office  of  ::^ran< 
secretary  during  the  past  year,  w.i?  hon 
ored  with  a  re-election.  ^Ir.  White  wa- 
one  of  the  very  first  to  take  up  the  w t'^ 
of  organization  of  the  grand  juri-dic:  <  >n, 
and  did  much  organizing  work  through- 
out the  state.  His  work  has  been  tedi- 
ous and  laborious,  but  with  a  warm  bean 
for  Oregon  and  the  order  he  loves  ><« 
well.  >i>;i(l<.<l  to  llie  unaninK.'U.-^  dc- 

ni:ind  <d'  the  (inind  Cabin  an.l  takes  uv 
the  work  cheerfully  for  another  ye;ir 
nuich  to  the  detriment  of  personal  busi- 
ness. He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 


NESIKA  WAWA. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  full  regiment 
js  to  be  raised  on  the  Pacific  coast  for 
>frvice  in  the  Philippines,  the  question 
,.f  a  commander  for  it  becomes  pertinent. 
The  regular  army  is  fulPof  good  men, 
.jiialified  in  every  way  to  assume  com- 
mand, and  guarantee  complete  satisfac- 
tion, but  when  casting  about  for  such  a 
man,  there  is  danger  of  falling  into  the 
error  of  selecting  one  who  has  the  audac- 
ity to  push  his  own  clainTs.  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  an  overweening  dis-" 
position  to  imbibe  too  fi-^^iy,  even  to  the 
point  of  being  found  drunk  on  duty. 
There  is  no  danger  of  disgracing  the 
state  if  such  a  man  as  Captain  Wood- 
l)ridge  Geary,  who  is  now  with  his  regi- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  was  selected. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  General  Geary,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion,  was  elected  governor  of  that 
>tate.  ■  His  father  was  a  patriotic  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  in  Oregon  during  the 


war,  and  he  himself  is  a  native  son  of 
our  fair  state. 

Through  inadvertence  we  failed  in 
July  number  to  give  proper  credit  to  the 
poem  "Pioneer  Ox."  The  poem  should 
have  been  credited  to  Sam  L.  Simpson, 
its  author. 

A  more  appropriate  name  could  not 
have  been  selected  by  the  Native  Sons 
dnd  Daughters  of  Oregon  for  their  order 
than  "cabin,"  and  the  law  is  certainly 
commendable  that  requires  that  the 
cabin  shall  be  named  after  a  pioneer. 
The  log  cabin  is  symbolic  of  pioneer 
times  and  Oregon's  early  history  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  this  symbol.  A 
monument  more  lasting  than  marble  or 
granite  obelisk  is  reared  to  the  memory 
of  the  pioneer  man  or  woman  after 
whom  the  cabin  is  named,  and  will  serve 
to  perpetuate  their  memories  when  gran- 
ite and  marble  shall  have  crumbled  to 
dust. 


\\'e  have  received  a  little  volume  en- 
titled "Oregon  Literature."  prepared  by 
John  B.  Horner,  A.  ^NL.  Litt.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  English  literature 
in  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Ore- 
k'<Jn.  The  following  statement  is  taken 
from  the  preface  and  speaks  for  itself: 

"Oregon  has  produced  more  genuine 
literature  during  the  short  period  of  her 
history,  extending  back  only  fifty  years, 
'han  all  the  thirteen  American  colonies 
^^Tote  in  a  century  and  a  half.  Xotwitli- 
'^tanding  this  fact,  she  is  the  oldest  state 
in  the  I'nion  that  has  not  collected  the 
best  things  written  by  her  sons  and 
'i.'uighters.  This  task  has  been  delayed 
merely  for  want  of  time  and  inclination. 


Xo  one  did  it,  so  I  undertook  it.  This 
is  the  explanation." 

This  little  volume  is  a  gem,  and  de- 
serves to  be  in  every  Oregon  home.  Pro- 
fessor Horner  takes  up  the  influences  of 
pioneer  life,  of  scenery  and  song,  and 
follows  them  through  the  history  of  the 
state  in  a  charming  manner,  thus  begin- 
ning a  work,  long  neglected,  of  gather- 
ing and  presenting  Oregon  literature:  a 
\\()rk  that  will  grow  as  time  ripens  the 
tliouglil>  and  in>pirati(.'ns  uf  men. 

In  the  series  of  American  Conunon- 
wealths,  edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder 
and'^publislKd  by  Houghton,  Miftlin 
Co..  of    Boston,    Barrow's    Oregon  is 
without  doubt  the  most  thrillingly  inter- 
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esting,  and  one  cannot  read  of  the  long 
struggle  of  five  nations  for  its  posses- 
sion, without  admiring  the  author's 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  his  tactful 
presentation  of  the 'same.  Probably  no 
work  on  the  history  of  Oregon  has  ex- 
cited a  more  bitter  hostility  of  certahi 
critics  than  this;  nevertheless,  no  library 
of  history  is  complete  without  it.  True, 
it  gives  way  somewhat  to  man  worship, 
and  we  dissent  from  some  of  Mr.  Bar- 
row^'s  conclusions,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  book  is  peculiarly  full  of  crisp  his- 
torical facts  and  references,  and  one 
cannot  look  it  over" without  realizing-  that 
it  covers  a  ground  of  research  not  cov- 
ered by  any  othc.  ^book  extant.  The 
popularity  of  this  work  is  made  manifest 
by  the  appearance  of  the  tenth  edition, 
which  is  now  on  the  market. 

Pearson's  Magazine  for  August  is  one 
of  special  fiction  featujes.  It  also  con- 
tains an  excellent,  profusely  illustrated 
article  by  M.  L.  Ewes,  on  "How  to  Res- 
cue the  Drowning,"  which  subject  should 
be  understood  by  everybody,  but,  un- 
fortunately, very  few  know  anything 
about  it. 

"Pioneer  History  of  Coos  and  Curr\ 
Counties,"  by  Orvil  Dodge,  is  probably 
the  completest,  most  reliable  county'  his- 
tory published  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
is  so  complete,  and  gives  evidence  of 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in  its 
preparation,  that  the  wonder  is  it  should 
ever  have  been  finished.  As  a  business 
venture,  such  books  seldom,  -if  ever,  pay 
the  writer  for  his  care  and  labor,  owing 
principally  to  the  fact  that  those  most 
benefited  by  its  words  are  selfish  and 
fail  to  extend  to  it  the  support  it  de- 
serves. It  is  a  valuabUi  contribution 
to  Oregon  history,  and  ikj  one  interested 
in  the  state  should  be  without  it.  Every 
page  bears  evidence  that  its  preparation 
has  been  a  work  of  love,  rather  than  a 
hope  for  financial  gain,  which  gives  it 
an  earnestness  that  makes  it  all  the  more 


to  be  appreciated,  especially  among  pio- 
neers of  Coos  and  Curry  counties. 

"The  Beacon  Biographies"  are  a  serit-^ 
of  lives  of  famous  Americans,  by  well- 
known  writers.  They  are  published  bv 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are 
3ix6  inches,  bound  in  Hmp  cloth,  giii 
top,  and  sell  for  75  cents  each'.  That 
they  will  be  widely  read  is  a,  foregone 
conclusion.  Busy  people,  especially,  will 
be  quick  to  appreciate  them. 

These  little  books  aim  to  give,  in 
brief,  readable  form,  authentic  accounts 
of  the  lives  of  the  most  notable  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  published  in  most  con- 
venient form  for  reading — the  size  beiiic: 
such  that  a  volume  can  be  handily  car- 
ried in  the  pocket. 

The  names  of  the  authors  speak  for 
themselves;  one  sees  at  once  that  each 
is  especially  competent  for  .the  work 
chosen. 

From  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  these 
biographies,  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  we 
have  the  life  of  thenoble  PhiUips Brooks, 
and  it  is  truly  a  beautiful  life-story,  most 
beautifully  told. 

One  cannot  read  the  life  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  so  well  portrayed  by  W.  P.  Trent, 
without  thrilling  anew  with  admiration 
of  that  grand,  simple  character. 

The  life  of  Lowell  has  been  written  ir* 
a  charming  stvle  by  Edward  Everett 
Plale,  Jr. 

James  Barnes  gives  us  the  biography 
of  David  Farragut.  In  writing,  in  such 
brief  form,  of  a  life  so  crowded  with  inci- 
dent as  that  of  Farragut,  the  story  is  nec- 
essarily more  of  the  deeds  than  of  the 
man. 

Webster's  life,  however,  affords  a  fine 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  personality 

--•t':^  tr;::'.  tlio  -I: velopnient  of  character 
— which  is  ably  done  by  Norman  Hap- 
good. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  other  volumes 
vn  the  course  of  preparation  shows  what 
additional  pleasure  is  in  store  for  the 
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lading  public.  Among"  them  are  the 
allowing:  John  James  Audubon,  by 
,hn  Burroughs;  Edwin  Booth,  by 
.  iiarles  T.  Copcland;  Aaron  Burr,  by 
k-nr}'  Childs  Merwin;  Benjamin  Frank- 
trt;  by  Lindsay  Swill^^  , 

The  Century  for  August  is  a  midsum- 
TK-r  and  travel  number,  to  which  John 
hirroughs  contributes  "Glimpses  of 
\  ild  Life  About  My  Cabin,"  a'chaEmiag 
irricle  on  bird  life  at  home,    Mr.  Bur- 

iigfirs  has  just  returned  from  Alaska 
nth  the  Harriman  exploring  expedition, 
ind  expects  to  toll  the  public  through 
he  Century  what  he  saw  of  bird  life  in 
he  land  of  the  midnight  sun.  Possibly 
le  will  tell  us  of  the  snowfliake  bird,  and 
lis  customs,  in  the  far  and  desolate 
Sorth.  . 

The  famous  llghthousef  on  Minot's 
.edge,  off  Cohnssot,  Mass.,  is  the  subject 
»f  the  frontispiece  of  the  August  St. 
Nicholas,  and  of  a  brief  description  and 
listorical  sketch  by  Gustave  4vobbe.  In 
Colored  Suns,"  Dorothy  Leonard  tells 
)f  other  suns  than  ours — blue  suns  and 
ed  ones  and  grcon  ones,  that  bathe  their 
)lancts  in  lights  that  would  make  a  vis- 
ting  stranger  from  this  world  feel  very 
trange  indee^l.  "  Phil's  Second  Bubble 
■^how,"  by  ^lerodith  Nugent,  gives  the 
eader  a  new  conception  of  the  possibili- 
!tjs  of  soapy  water  and  a  clay  pipe;  for 
t  tells  of  a  bubble  poised  on  a  spinning 
op,  bubbles  cut  in  two,  or  run  together, 
md  of  a  bubble  that  lived  happily  for 
ifteen  minutes  in  a  bath  of  steam.  La- 
Tosse  is  described  by  an  ardent  admirer 
>t  this  fine  American  game;  and  ''The 
>>ozen  From  Lakerim'^  continue  their 
leeds  of  derring-do.  "A  Fairy  Story 
\bout  a  Philosoplier's  Stone"  appeals 
•trongly  to  c>?ie  class  of  readers,  while 
uiuther  will  prefer  to  hear  the  surgeon 
■Jt  the  Rough  Kiders  tell  how  he  raised 
he  first  American  fiag  on  a  captured 
'Ttification  in  Cuha. 

Bird  Lore  is  a  beautiful  little  bi- 
iionthly  magazine,  published  at  Engle- 


wood,  N.  J.,  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Audubon  ' Societies,  and  devoted  to  the 
study  and  protection  of  birds.  It  is  fine- 
ly illustrated,  and  every  number  is  full 
of  interesting  and  valuable  matter  for 
lovers  of  the  feathered  songsters. 

"The  Pioneer  Missionary  Histor}^  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,"  by  Harvey  K. 
Hines,  D.  D.,  is  ready  for  delivery.  The 
author  has  placed  within  reach  of  all  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  work,  and 
his  long  residence  in  Oregon,  his  promi- 
nence in  religious  cirdes,  and  activity 
as»a  progressive  citizen,  are  an  earnest  of 
its  completeness  and  accuracy.  The  his- 
tory is  well  illustrated  with  scenes  of  old 
landmarks  and  early  missionaries  and 
pioneers. 

"A-Birding  on  a  Broncho,"  by  Miss 
Florence  A.  Merriam,  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston  and 
New  York,  is  a  delightful  birding  story 
of  Southern  California,  beautifully  illus- 
trated from  drawings  of  birds -and  nests 
by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  and  from 
photographs.  "Birds  of  Village  and 
Field"  is  another  of  Miss  Merriam's 
works,  also  issued  by  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.  It  is  a  book  of  400  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  and  full  of  intensely  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information  for 
lovers  of  birds.  Advanced  students  will 
find  it  of  great  assistance,  but  for  those 
just  commencing  the  study,  or  for  ama- 
teurs, it  is  of  inestimable  value.  The 
drawings  are  clear  and  the  markings  are 
carefully  shown.  The  field  color  key  is 
particularly  well  arranged  and  complete. 
Like  all  of  Miss  Merriam's  writings,  it 
is  interesting,  instructive  and  full  of  val- 
uable information. 

The  following  books  have  been  re- 
ceived: "Nigel  Ferrard,"  by  G.  M. 
Robins,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia; "An  Oregon  Boyhood,"  by  Louis 
Albert  Banks,  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston; 
"Source^  of  the  History  of  Oregon,"  by 
F.  G.  Young,  secretary  Oregon  Histor- 
ical Society. 
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DELAZON  SMITH. 

Delazon  Smith  was  born  in  New  Berlin, 
Chenango  county,  New  York.  October  5,  1816. 
He  graduated  from  the  Oberlin  College  Insti- 
tute, in  Ohio,  in  1837:  then  took  up  the  study 
of  law,  and  later  became  a  leading  writer  tor 
the  press.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Tyler  special  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  in  South 
America.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Iowa,  where 
he  remained  until  1852.  when  he  emigrated  to 
Oregon.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  terri- 
torial legislature  of  Oregon,  and  re-elected 
at  two  subsequent  sessions,  filling  the  import- 
ant office  of  speaker  of  the  house  during  one 
session.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  Oregon  in  1857,  and  in 
July,  1858,  was  chosen  one  of  the  senators  in 
congress  for  the  prospective  state,  and  took 
his  seat  as  such  on  February  14.  1859.  It 
being  necessary  for  the  senators  to  draw  for 
the  long  and  short  terms,  Mr.  Smith  drew  the 
short  term,  and  the  following  year  was  de- 
feated for  re-election.  In  i860  he  headed  the 
ticket  of  the  Breckenridge  democracy  as  pres- 
idential elector  in  this  state,  and  made  a  brill- 
iant canvass  against  large  odds,  but  was  de- 
feated. During  the  heated  campaign  of  i860 
he  conducted  a  vigorous  canvass,  speaking 
often  as  he  traveled  about  the  state,  and  his 
sudden  death  at  Portland,  on  November  18 
of  that  year,  is  attributed  to  over-exertion  in 
that  memorable  campaign.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Oregon  Demo- 
crat. He  left  a  wife  and  family  of  children. 
Cabin  No.  9,  of  the  Native  Sons,  was  named 
after  him, 

LA  FAYETTE  GROVER. 

Detail  of  the  life  of  an  acti\v:  man  requires 
considerable  space,  much  more  than  we  are 
able  to  give.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to 
condense  the  more  important  events  of  his 
career  and  leave  out  or  give  but  a  word  in 
relation  to  others.  We  regret  that  this  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  gentleman  wlio^c 
name  heads  this  sketch,  for  his  life  has  been 
replete  with  history  concerning  Oregon.  Mr. 
Grover  was  born  in  Bethel,  Maine,  November 
29,  iSj.v  Hi^  ancestry  on  both  sides  were  dis- 
tinguished in  colonial  history  of  Massachu- 
setts.   He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Grover. 


a  distinguished  citizen  of  Maine.  His  br-,!: 
ers  were  Major  x-Vbernethy  Grover,  ProrO-. 
Talleyrand  Grover  and  General  Cuvier  (jr.. 
ver,  U.  S.  A.  He  was  educated  at  the  Clas- 
sical Academy  of  his  native  town,  and  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  He  studied  law  ai 
Philadelphia  and  was  there  admitted  to  tli(, 
bar  in  1850.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  embarked,  via  Cape  Horn,  for  Oregon, 
arriving  here  in  August,  1851.  He  located  in 
Salem,  and  at  once  began  the  practice  of  hij 
professio.  ,  and  shortly  afterwards  formed  a 
partnership  with  Benjamin  F.  Harding,  whio]\ 
lasted  several  years.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
by  the  legislature  prosecuting  attorney  of  tlic 
second  judicial  district,  which  then  extended 
from  Oregon  City  to  the  California  line.  In 
1853  he  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature, and  re-elected  in  1855-6-7,  serving  as 
speaker  during  the  latter  session.  In  1857  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  constitu- 
tional convent'ion.  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  that  body.  He  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  b^ing  the  first  representative  to  con- 
gress from  Oregon.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state,  and  in  1874  was  re- 
elected to  the  same  position,  which  he  hold 
until  1877.  when  he  entered  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  having  been  elected  to  that  high 
office  by  the  legislature  at  its  session  of  the 
previous  year.  His  health  being  impaired,  he 
decided  to  retire  from  political  life,  which  he 
did  at  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term. 
He  served  in  the  Indian  war  on  the  Rogue 
river  in  1853,  as  lieutenant  of  the  company 
which  he  raised  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
chastise  the  hostiles  for  their  murders  and 
depredations.  In  the  war  of  1855-6.  he  aided  m 
raising  troops,  and  served  on  the  staff  01 
Colonel  Nesmith  during  the  time  of  the>e 
troubles  with  the  Indians.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Salem  Woolen  Mills,  and 
a*  director  thereof  for  fifteen  years,  during 
which  time  the  first  broad  enterprise  lor 
i.iannfact'.ircs  in  the  -^tate  attainetl  lar-^e  pro- 
I,..ni<Mi>  and  great  .succc-s.  In  i8(xj  .Mr.  ^'f*'" 
ver  became  owner  of  one-third  of  all  ilie  nulN 
and  water  power  of  Salem.  From  1867  to  1^7' 
he  was  manager  of  the  company.  Under  his 
•.(lirection  the  Salem  Flouring  Mills,  which  had 
been  begun,  were  completed,  including  the 
putting  in  of  all  the  machinery  and  works,  antl 
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i!;c  construction  of  a  steamboat  canal  from 
t!ic  river  to  the  mills.  These  mills  were  a 
iiKirked  success  from  the  start,  and  were  the 
fir-t  direct  shippers  of  Oregon  flour,  by  the 
cirtro.  to  foreign  countries.  He  also  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  the  w6olen  mills.  The 
operations  of  this  company  were  great  stimu- 
lants to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  wool  in 
early  Oregon,  and  facilitated  many  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  all  directions.  After  Mr. 
Grover's  retirement  from  political  life  he  lo- 
lated  in  Portland,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
and  continues  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  best  ijiterests  of  the  city 
and  state.  He  was  married  n  1865  to  Eliza- 
beth, youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Carter.^ 
a  pioneer  of  1847,  and  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  City  of  Portland.  It  *  is  unnecessary 
to  state  that  she  is  one  of  the  well-known 
women  of  Oregon,  a  lady  of  high  accomplish- 
ments and  culture,  and  possessed  of  a  grace- 
ful and  distinguished  manner.'  Their  son, 
John  Cuvier  Grover,  went  to  Paris  in  1887, 
was  a  pupil  of  Gautherin.  exhibited  in  the 
Salon,  and  is  a  sculptor  of  promise. 

JAMES  mLLIS  NESl^'IITH. 

The  greater  number  of  the  biographical 
sketches  written  of  Colonel  Nesmith  state  that 
'le  was  born  in  Maine.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  His  parents  lived  in  Washington 
county,  Maine,  and.  during  a  visitation  among 
friends  across  the  line  in  New  Brunswick, 
their  child,  who  was  to  know  future  honors 
and  have  the  love  of  all  of  Oregon,  was  born, 
ilie  date  of  his  birth  being  July  23,  1820.  He 
was  the  third  child  and  only  son  of  William 
Morrison  and  Harriet  (Willis)  Nesmith,  who 
were  of  Scotch  ancestry.  When  about  eight 
months  old,  his  mother  was  accidentally 
drowned  while  attempting  to  cross  the  Mira- 
niichi  river  on  the  ice.  After  a  time  his  father 
^igain  married  and  removed  to  Miraniichi,  N. 
B.  In  1825  a  fearful  conflagration  swept  over 
the  country,  destroying  everything  in  its 
^'»urse  for  a  distance  of  eighl;'-five  miles  in 
'vn<.^'th  and  in  piare^  twenty-li vr  in  width.  The 
laniily  was  compelled  tt»  ilee  to  a  marsh  lor 
•^•'^fety.  Here  his  step-motiier.  the  jidy  mother 
lie  ever  knew,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
'"ontracted  a  cold  which  resulted  in  her  death 
^he  following  spring.  The  loss  of  valuable 
property  and  the  greater  loss  of  loved  (jnes 
seemed  to  have  unfitted  his  father  for  th.e 


task  of  regaining  lest  fortune,  and  the  fifteen 
years  following  the  death  of  the  second  mother 
were  ones  of  trial  and  hardship  for  both  father 
and  son,  and  much  occurred  that  was  pathetic. 
James  was  tirst  among  friends  and  then  with 
strangers — homeless  and  portionless — gaining 
almost  all  the  education  he  ever  received  by 
attending  country  schools  in  a  desultory 
fashion,  going  a  few  months  at  a  time.  As  he 
was  fond  of  books,  and  possessed  a  retentive 
memory,  he  stored  his  mind  with  a  good 
knowledge  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  be- 
came an  oracle  on  others.  After  a  time  he 
went  to  Ohio  and  lived  with  his  uncle  and 
aunt  Wilson,  the  latter  being  his  father's  sis- 
ter, and  the  mother  of  Joseph  G.  Wilson, 
member  of  congress  from  Oregon.  In  1842 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the 
West  and  set  out  for  the  rendezvous  in  Mis- 
souri, where  the  emigrants  expected  to  start 
from  to  Oregon.  After  a  trip  of  some  six 
months  across  the  plains,  he  arrived  in  Ore- 
gon City  in  October,  1843.  His  abilities  were 
at  once  recognized,  and.  though  a  young  man, 
preferment  and  positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust  were  given  him.  and.  as  he  grew  older, 
greater  honors  were  bestowed  upon  him. 

Removing  to  Polk  county,  he  took  up  a 
claim  near  the  present  site  of  Monmouth,  and 
in  1846  married  ^liss  Pauline  GofT,  eldest 
daughter  of  David  and  Kizziah  GofT,  emi- 
grants of  1844.  This  claim  he  sold  in  1849, 
and.  with  Henry  Owen,  bought  a  mill  on  the 
Rickreall,  two  miles  above  Dallas,  which  was 
operated  for  some  time  with  profit.  In  the 
fall  of  1848  he  went  to  the  California  gold 
fields,  remaining  there  for  six  months,  making 
quite  a  find  while  there,  when  he  returned 
home.  From  this  time  circumstances  found 
him, in  various  places,  but  he  never  lost  sight 
of  Polk  county  for  a  home,  and  before  his 
death  he  had  not  only  a  well-appointed  and 
comfortable  one,  but  also  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  farms  in  that  county.  Colonel  Nes- 
mith has  filled  many  of^ces  within  the  gift 
of  the  provisional,  territorial  and  state  gov- 
<'rniueiit>.  He  served  with  distinction  as  a 
cai)tain  in  the  Cayuse  war  of  1848;  captain  in 
the  Rogue  River  war  of  1853,  and  colonel  in 
the  Yakima  war  of  1855.  He  took  an  active 
part'-in  the  formation  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  was  judge  under  the  same  in 
1845. 
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He  represented  Polk  county  in  the  provi- 
sional legislature;  was  United  States  marshal 
in  1853-5;  in  1857  was  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  Oregon  and  Washington  territories; 
in  i860  he  was  elected  United  States  senator, 
and  in  1873  he  was  elected  representative  to 
congress  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  his  cousin.  Joseph  G.  Wilson. 

.  Mr.  Nesmith  was  not  a  brilliant  but  quite  a 
successful  speaker.  His  most  remarkable  qual- 
ity of  mind  was  his  wonderful  memory;  added 
to  this  an  unlimited  fund  of  wit  and  humor, 
which  rendered  him  quick  at  repartee,  and 
never  at  a  loss  for  spicy  anecdote  and  quaint 
illustration.  He  possessed  qualities  that  gave 
him  a  national  reputation,  during  his  qareer  in 
Washington.  Though  he  ranked  in  politics  as 
a  democrat,  he  never  was  what  might  be  called 
a  good  party  man,  excepting  in  ordinary  times 
and  issues.  Upon  the  great  questions  that 
came  up  in  connection  with  slavery,  secession 
and  rebellion,  he  became  independent  of  party 
and  acted  with  the  republicans  in  demanding 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  He  was  the  only  democratic 
senator  who  voted  to  submit  the  abolition 
amendment  to  the  states  for  their  action.  Fur- 
ther on,  when  the  issues  of  reconstruction 
came  up,  he  refused  to  go  with  the  republi- 
cans and  resumed  his  relations  with  the  demo- 
cratic party.  But  he  was  much  too  independ- 
ent in  his  mode  of  thinking  and  of  action  to 
retain  the  favor  of  those  who  direct  the  policy 
of  his  party.  On  great  questions  he  was  in- 
clined by  the  constitution  of  his  mind  to 
adopt  a  middle  course;  and  yet  no  man  was 
firmer  or  more  combative  in  support  of  his 
ideas  and  principles. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  repre- 
sentative, he  returned  to  Oregon  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  upon  the  farm,  though 
always  taking  a  pronounced  interest  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  a  generous  and  unselfish 
neighbor,  and  justly  deserved  the  reputation 
for  the  old-time  hospitality  always  maintained 
beneath  the  plain  old  farmhouse  roof.  From 
the  distinguished  men  Icnnwn  in  Washington, 
who  vi>ited  him  wii^n  tluy  ranie  to  Oregon, 
down  to  the  lunnbkst  emigrant  of  early  or 
later  days— they  all  received  a  kindly  welcome 
and  simple  entertainment. 

His  public  career  was  without  taint  or  cor- 
ruption: his  private  life  without  stain  of  dis- 
honesty. 


During  the  year  1884.  his  health  failed,  pi,  >  ^ 
ically  and  mentally;  and  in  the  summer  of  !■  j 
year  a  stroke  of  paralysis  superinduced  so::  ,  q 
ing  of  the  brain.  He  continued  in  this  coii  ii 
tion  a  year,  when  his  merciful  delivera:  c 
came,  quietly  and  painlessly,  on  June  17,  ;>;s4 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  surrounoe 
by  his  entire  family  of  children  and  grar.d 
children. 

Of  his  children  who  arrived  at  the  age  c 
maturity,  Mary  J.  became  the  wife  of  H'-r 
Levi  Ankeny,  of  Walla  Walla;  Harriet  becaTn 
the  wife  of  Judge  L.  L.  ]\IcArthur  (deceascoj 
of  Portland;  Valena  became  the  wife  of  M 
W.  Molson,  of  Derry;  and  James  and  Willi:'.n 
reside  upon  the  old  place  by  the  Rickreall. 

MATTHEW  PAUL  DEADY. 

Matthew  P.   Deady  was  born  in  Ea-ton 
jMaryland,  May  12,  1824.    At  the  age  of  i<»a 
years  his  parents  removed  to  Wheeling.  \';r 
ginia,  where  his  father  was  employed  as  pr  n 
cipal  of  the  Lancasterian  Academy  for  severa 
years.    In  1834  his  mother  died  as  they  wcr- 
journeying  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  hav 
ing  been  visiting  her  father  at  the  former  city 
In  1837  his  father  removed  to  Ohio,  and  then 
Matthew  spent  four  years  on  a  farm.    In  1S4' 
he  went  to  Barnesville  and  wrought  at  the  an 
vil  while  he  attended  the  academy  at  that  place 
So,  while  he  hammered  away  at  the  forge.  h< 
also  shaped  in  his  mind  the  knowledge  h< 
found  in  his  studies.    After  completing  h:> 
apprenticeship,  he  determined  to  study  law 
and,  while  doing  so,  supported  himself  bv 
leaching  school.     He  was  admitted  to  tht; 
bar  in  October,  1847,  and  for  a  time  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Clairsville.    In  i''^49  '^-^ 
crossed  the  plains  and  taught  school  during 
that  winter,  taking  up  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession again  in  1850,  when  he  soon  became 
a  man  of  mark  in  the  community.    In  June 
of  that  year  he  was  chosen  by  the  citizens  of 
Yamhill  county  to  represent  them  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  territorial  legislature,  in  winch 
lu-  wa-^  an  active  and  leading  member,  ni'!. 
a  consequence,  was  elected  by  them  a  nK':r.'"-r 
of  the  territorial  council  in  1851.  He 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  that 
body  during  the  sessions  of  1851-2.  and  was 
presiding  officer  during  the   special  ^e-«ion 
of  July.  1852.  and  the  regular  one  of  1832-3 
In  the  spring  or  1853  he  was  put  forward  by 
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s  Miaiiy  friends  as  a  candidate  for  delegate 
;  V.  i:»gress.  but  preferred  to  accept  the  office 
.,->ociate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
:;.v  territory,  which  office  he  filled  by  subse- 
-..-.jcnt  reappointment,  until  the  admission  of 
(     slate  in  1859.    While  occupying  this  posi- 

•  ,.in.  he  was  elected  from  Douglas  county 
j>  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  constitutional 

i. mention,  which  met  in  Salem  in  1857,  and 
rn-ed  the  present  constitution  of  the  state, 

•  ving  president  of  the  body  and  active  and 
;n:!uential  in  its  workings.  At  the  first  elec- 
•..un  under  this  constitution  he  was  elected 
■  !!c  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  from 
'.iic  southern  district;  but  as  he  had  been  ap- 
;)Ointed  judge  of  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  state,  on  its  admission  in  1859, 
;;«•  accepted  the  latter  position  and  moved  to 
I'ortland  in  i860,  where  he  resided  continu- 

•  iisly  until  his  death.  In  1861-2  he  prepared 
•u-.d  reported  to  the  legislature  the  present 
covle  and  civil  procedure,  and  in  1864  the  pres- 
ent code  of  criminal  procedure.  These  are 
-'a\\  in  force.  With  all  his  other  labors  he 
:oimd  time  to  prepare  and  publish  a  large 
.-iinount  of  contributions  to  the  periodicals  of 
•;".c  country,  containing  much  information  con- 
>-  rning  the  history  of  Oregon  and  its  af¥airs. 
He  has  also  given  much  labor  and  contrib- 
I'.tcd  largely  to  the  establishment  and  support 

charitable  and  educational  institutions,  one 
which  was  the  Portland  library,  of  which 

•  e  was  one  of  its  presidents,  and  another,  the 
>*.ttf  University,  of  which  he  was  president  of 

•  ;u'  hoard  of  regents.  He  frequently  delivered 
'■  'tiires.  all  of  which  abounded  with  original 
''■"light  and  interest.  His  long  career  as  a 
■••'iis'e  was  marked  with  kindness,  fairness, 
■••net  attention  to  duty,  and  the  meting  out  of 
•u-lice  to  all  alike.  Socially  he  was  lively 
•'n<i  entertaining,  and  those  who  met  him  in 
•'"-(.niblages  where  it  was  necessary  to  meet 
^'•Ji  and  eloquence  with  impromptu  repartee, 
^tiTK-mber  with  delight  his  graceful  hum.or, 

•  !^k'ant  diction  and  forcible  expression  which 
•"''••'iracterized  his  utterances.    He  was  a  vestry- 

"  "!  Trinity  church.   Episcopal,   of  long 

' iudt^e  was  married  in  Juno.  1852.  to 
•'ji^^>  Lucy  A.  Henderson,  daughter  ot  Robert 
Henderson  (deceased),  of  Yamhill.  By  this 
•'tarri.ige  three  sons  were  born,  all  of  whom 
■'^'■■^••yll  known  and  respected.  INfrs.  Deady 
"till  lives  in  Portland,  and  has  always  been 
'>nc*  of  the  leaders  in  society,  and  none  are 
"•'•re  highly  esteemed  and  respected. 


JOHN  MALCOLM  BRECK  Sr. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Breck  emigrated  from 
England  in  1635,  coming  to  America  in  the 
ship  James.  Among  the  other  passengers  ac- 
companying was  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather. 
They  settled  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  but  some 
of  their  descendants  left  the  paternal  rooftree 
and  went  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
located  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  The* 
parents  of  our  subject  were  residents  of  Phila- 
delphia at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Mr.  Breck's 
earlier  education  was  received  at  Bristol  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  and  later  he  attended  Nashoth  Sem- 
inary, Wisconsin,  his  brother,  Rev.  J.  Lloyd 
Breck,  being  its  principal.  In  1850  the  firm 
^f  Howland  &  Aspinwall  and  William  H. 
Aspinwall,  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  latter  being  the  brother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Breck,  sent  him  to  the  distant  and  then 
little-known  Portland,  Oregon,  to  take  charge 
of  a  large  invoice  of  goods  which  they  had 
sent  out  by  sailing  vessel.  Through  his 
brother-in-law  he  secured  a  berth  as  purser 
of  the  steamship  Columbia,  just  recently 
launched,  and  ready  to  make  her  initial  voy- 
age upon  the  main.  She  had  just  been  re- 
cently built  expressly  for  the  Portland  and 
San  Francisco  trade,  and  was  a  side-wheeler 
of  760  tons,  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water, 
too  much  in  those  years  for  her  to  make  the 
trip  to  Portland  a  portion  of  the  year  without 
often  .  getting  aground  in  the  Swan  island- 
channel  below  the  city,  without  lightering. 
The  steamer  came  through  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan and  arrived  at  Valparaiso  on  Christ- 
mas, 1850,  and  at  Panama  two  weeks  later. 
At  this  port  her  passenger  list  was  greatly 
augmented  by  passengers  coming  via  the 
Isthmus,  among  the  number  being  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Corbett,  who  was  then  making  his 
first  trip  to  Portland.  On  his  arrival  at  As- 
toria he  found  that  the  ship  upon  which  the 
invoice  of  goods  had  been  sent  had  just  ar- 
rived in  port.  Making  arrangements  with 
tiie  owners  of  the  steamer  Lot  Whitcomb  for 
trans-shipment  of  his  goods  to  Portland,  he 
came  on  up  the  river  to  secure  a  storehouse. 
^Ir.  Breck  says  that  this  trip  was  about  the 
second  made  by  the  Lot  Whitcomb,  and  that 
Captain  J.  C.  Ainsw^orth  was  master  of  her, 
and  Jacob  Kamm  the  engineer.  At  that  time 
busine.^  was  confined  to  the  west  side  of 
Front  street,  with  the  exception  of  a  store  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Front  and  Stark,  one 
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building  between  Oak  and  Pine,  and  a  small 
store  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Front  and 
A.  This  store  was  occupied  by  Uncle  Bob 
Thompson.-  who  was  atterw^ards  drowned  in 
the  Willamette.  Captain  John  H.  Couch  had 
a  warehouse  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  C,  and 
Captain  George  H.  Flanders  had  just  erected 
a  two-story  frame  building  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Front  and  B.  The  lower  room  of 
this  building  was  secured  by  Mr.  Breck  at  a 
monthly  rental  of  $150.  As  there  were  no 
wharves  at  that  time,  his  goods  were  dis- 
charged upon  the  river  bank  at  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  the  shippers  (in  this  case  it 
was  directly  in  the  rear  of  his  store).  After 
getting  them  on  shore,  they  were  hoisted  to 
the  top  of  the  bank  by  block  and  tackle,  swung 
from  the  overhanging  limb  of  an  oak  tree 
growing  there.  This  was  in  February,  1851. 
Within  a  couple  of  months  thereafter,  the  firm 
of  Allen,  DeWitt  &  Co.,  afterwards  Allen  & 
Lewis,  established  themselves,  directly  across 
B  street,  where  they  erected,  for  that  epoch,  a 
fine  store.  In  the  '60s  Mr.  Breck  again  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Pacific  ]\Iail  Steamship 
Company,  and  in  1S61  was  purser  of  the 
Northerner  at  the  time  she  was  wrecked,  Jan- 
uary 2,  186 1.  of¥  Cape  Mendocino,  losing  thir- 
ty-five out  of  100  people  on  board.  He  then 
represented  such  company  as  their  agent  at 
Portland  for  a  number  of  years. 

During  a  portion  of  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  state  he  has  served  his  fellow  cit- 
izens in  various  capacities  of  responsibility  and 
trust.  Among  the  positions  held  were  those 
of  school  clerk  of  District  No.  i.  city  assessor 
several  terms,  clerk  of  the  common  council, 
councilman,  mayor  of  Portland,  two  terms  as 
county  assessor,  and.  on  the  organization  of 
the  union  party  in  i86[,  he  was  elected  county 
clerk  of  Multnomah  county,  defeating  the 
democratic  nominee  for  that  office,  who  had 
long  been  the  incumbent  of  it  through  suc- 
cessive election';.  With  the  exception  of  three 
and  a  half  years,  Mr.  Breck  has  resided  con- 
tinuously in  Oregon  since  he  first  came  here. 
During  sucli  time  he  wa^  in  California. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  .Mr.  Breck  revisited 
the  Atlantic  states,  and  while  in  the  City  of 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  was  married,  on 
January  31.  of  that  year,  to  Miss  .\nnie  Asli- 
mead,  of  Lancaster.  Pa.  Shortly  after,  the 
newly-married  couple  returned  to  Oregon. 
Five  children  were  born  to  them,  two  oi  whom 


are  "now  living — George,  aged  32,  now  m  San 
Francisco,  the  manager  of  the  large  whole- 
sale house  of  J.  B.  Cott  &  Co.,  and  Annie  A  . 
who  lives  at  home.  Two  died  in  infancy,  and 
John  M.,  whose  biography  appears  and  whose 
portrait  is  presented  in  this  number,  died  in 
1888. 

JOHN  MALCOLM  BRECK  Jr, 

Johnnie  Breck  was  born  in  Portland.  Ore- 
gon, December  10,  1857,  and  died  there.  No- 
vember 17,  1888.  He  was  the  wonder  of  the 
Pacific  coast  as  a  mountain  climber.  For 
years  before  his  death  he  had  no  control  of  his 
left  leg,  and  was  compelled  at  all  times  to  u^e 
a  crutch  with  which  to  move  about.  Many 
days  and  nights  the  writer,  in  wind,  rain  and 
sunshine,  slept  under  the  same  blankets,  stood 
on  the  same  mountains,  gazed  from  the  same 
dizzy  heights,  and  lived  in  an  air  of  solemn 
inspiration,  where  the  feet  of  man  seldom 
tread.  On  one  occasion  we  stood  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Hood,  watching  the  storm  far  down 
below  us.  Heavy  clouds  met  as  two  great 
avmies  in  savage  combat,  and  were  hurled  in 
fantastic  shapes  high  in  air.  We  stood  in 
bright  sunshine  and  watched  the  storm,  lo.-t 
in  silent  amazement,  until  our  attention  war- 
directed  to  the  summit,  where  we  saw  ominous 
clouds  gathering  to  crush  us  as  wheat  in  the 
mill.  Slowly,  laboriously,  but  as  rapidly  a? 
possible,  we  pushed  forward  to  a  few  rock-^ 
above,  where  our  burden  was  quickly  secured, 
and  we  started  to  descend  before  the  snow  wa-^ 
turnf^'i  to  ice  and  our  position  was  rendered 
perilous.  The  party  numbered  fourteen,  amoni: 
whom  was  one  faint-hearted  brother,  who>e 
courage  forsook  him,  and  he  sank  on  the  sn<n\ 
in  despair,  bemoaning  his  fate  with  briny 
tears.  When  remonstrated  with,  he  replied  by 
appealing,  not  for  himself,  but  for  Johnnie, 
who,  however,  indignantly  spurned  the  insin- 
uation, and  proceeded  down  the  mountain 
seated  on  his  crutch,  and  catching  behind  wiili 
a  sharp  hook  in  each  hand.  In  soft  snow  In- 
used  what  he  called  a  '"shoe"  on  his  crutch, 
and  <in  ice  and  rncl<~  lu-  ii--ed  a  steel  potni 
He  thoroughly  under>too(l  mountaineering, 
and  always  did  his  share  and  a  little  more 
He  was  active,  energetic  and  agreeable.  On  a 
hard  climb  he  said  little,  but  was  tough  a-^  a 
pine  knot.  In  time  of  danger  he  remaineil' 
perfectly  cool  and  collected,  and  did  the  rii^ln 
thing  just  at  the  right  time.    He  was  a  drug 
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;  |)y  occupation,  and  his  store  on  the  cor- 
.»!  F'iith  and  Morrison  streets,  in  Portland, 
w.i^  where  the  phms  for  organizing  the  Ore- 
^-  ti  Alpine  Club  were  discussed  and  finally 
'.  ut  into  successful  operation.  He  was  one  of 
till-  very  first  to  consider  the  question  of  illu- 
sninating  Mount  Hood,  and  participated  in  the 
experiment  of  1886  and  the  first  successful 
j'hnnination  in  1887,  as  also  that  of  1888. 

In  1885  the  writer  visited  Crater  lake  with 
'iiin.  at  which  time  a  canvas-bottomed  canoe 
•.v.is  taken  from  Portland  by  wagon.  Immedi- 
.itely  after  our  arrival  it  was  launched,  and  the 
liottom  painted,  in  contemplation  of  a  trip  to 
(lie  then  unnamed  island.  Next  day  we  again 
liocended  to  the  lake  and  launched  our  boat, 
only  to  find  that  it  leaked  from  stem  to  stern. 
Hitterly  disappointed,  we  watched  it  slowly 
filling  with  water,  when  he  finally  said  to  me: 
"We  paid  for  that  boat  in  Portland,  then  car- 
ried it  350  miles  in  a  wagon  for  the  express 
i)urpose  of  going  to  the  island.  Can  you 
>\vim?" 
•Yes." 

■'Then  let's  go  anyhow."  and  we  did.  John- 
nie bailed  water  and  two  of  us  paddled.  Our 
I'oat  was  nearly  swamped  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  island,  but  we  pulled  it  up  on  the 
rocks,  climbed  to  the  Witches'  Cauldron,  or 
crater,  which  was  named  by  us,  and  returned 
to  find  that  our  boat  had  quit  leaking.  Then 
\vc  returned  safely  to  shore.  When  climbing 
the  walls  of  the  lake  in  a  bed  of  pumice,  a 
-tune  came  singing  through  the  air  from  a 
clilT  far  above,  and  when  in  the  act  of  lifting 
his  left  foot  with  his  hands,  the  stone  struck 
"1  the  newly-made  footprint,  shook  the  pum- 
•'-■f  bank,  and  Johnnie  slid  down  towards  the 
water.  With  no  show  of  excitement  or  fear, 
lie  looked  up  and  exclaimed:  "Pretty  close 
'"•ill.  wasn't  it?"  Wizard  island  was  named  at 
tin's  time,  as  also  Llao  rock  and  the  Witches' 
^-luldron,  and  the  very  first  move  was  made 
'"'f  a  national  park  that  finally  consummated 
'n  the  creation  of  the  Cascade  range  forest 
ri-^iTve. 

DR.  GEORGE  KELLOGG. 

I^r.  Kellogg  was  lx)rn  in  Caledonian 
•"springs,  Canada,  April  6.  1814.  and  was  the 
^"n  of  Orrin  and  Margaret  Kellogg,  and 
'"■other  (jf  Captain  J<xseph  Kellogg,  of  Port- 
'<'ii<l.  He  uas  one  of  the  most  bold  and  orig- 
"lal  men  that  our  state  ever  possessed,  having 


that  rugged  and  even  combative  disposition 
which  finds  its  delight  in  antagonizing  power- 
ful and  customary  institutions  and  methods. 
Yet  his  genius  was  not  destructive.  It  was 
simply  seeking  an  opportunity  to  do  con- 
structive work  that  made  him  ready  to  give 
and  to  take  blows;  and  underneath  the  shelter 
of  his  rugged  front  grew  the  choicest  and 
most  delicate  plants  of  human  character. 

His  disposition  to  improve  upon  the  past 
led  him  to  study  the  botanic  or  physiomedical 
system  of  medicine.  He  had  for  his  instructor 
Dr.  Curtis,  of  Cincinnati,  and  gained  an  ex- 
tensive practice  in  Wood  county,  Ohio.  In 
185 1  his  desire  to  establish  a  new  and  better 
^order  of  life  led  him  to  cross  the  plains  to 
Oregon,  where  his  father  and  brother  were 
already  doing  yeoman's  service  in  opening  up 
the  country.  At  Milwaukie.  and  soon  in  Port- 
land, he  began  his  system  of  practice,  and 
gained  a  very  wide  reputation.  His  medicines, 
compounded  by  himself  from  the  native  herbs 
and  trees  of  our  state,  were  found  to  succeed 
in  the  performance  of  their  intended  work:  and 
his  sympathetic  and  penetrating  mind,  ren- 
dered acute  by  long  years  of  practice,  became 
preternaturally  keen  in  diagnosis.  On  the  one 
side  he  bore  the  rough  winds  of  unfriendly 
criticism,  which  seldom  fail  to  strike  the  **ir- 
regular"  practitioner:  but  on  the  other,  his 
life  was  made  happy  by  the  gratitude  of  many 
whose  health  he  had  restored,  not  a  few  of 
whom  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  his  services 
except  in  blessings. 

An  intrepid  thing  he  did.  well  illustrating 
his  bent,  was  the  opening  of  Yaquina  bay. 
This  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Indian 
agency,  but,  from  the  study  of  United  States 
laws.  Dr.  Kellogg  believed  that  a  harbor  could 
not  be  withheld  from  commerce,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  the  test  at  Yaquina.  He  met 
with  opposition  from  the  very  first:  the  steam- 
boat inspectors  tried  to  detain  the  steamer,  the 
Pioneer,  in  which  he  was  to  go.  He  was 
obliged  to  slip  down  the  Willamette  and  out 
of  the  Columbia  with  great  caution  in  order 
to  elude  their  es])ionage:  and  only  by  prolong- 
ing liis  joui'ue_\-  on  the  water  did  he  e-cai»e 
meeting  an  unfriendly  party  which  was  wait- 
ing for  him  at  the  bay.  Even  under  his  clear- 
ance from  Astoria,  allowing  him  to  navigate 
the  >?acific  and  Ya(iuina,  and  to  fish  here  and 
on  the  weather  >hore,  his  little  settlement  at 
Pioneer,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  bar,  was 
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attacked  and  demolished  during  his  absence, 
and  he  got  small  comfort  from  the  officers  of 
the  Indian  agency  or  from  the  superintendent, 
and  for  a  time  bore  the  fame  of  a  pirate  or 
smuggler.  Yet  upon  final  appeal  the  govern- 
ment stood  by  him;  and  Yaquina  is  now  an 
open  port,  and  has  been  of  vast  service  to 
the  state. 

The  end  of  his  active  life  came  April  28, 
1886.  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Kel- 
logg was  held  was  attested  by  the  number  of 
persons  who  attended  his  funeral  obsequies, 
among  whom  were  not  only  the  many  un- 
known whom  he  had  befriended,  but  also  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  our  city.  He 
was  married  in  1879  to  jNIrs.  Mary  C.  Morand, 
who  survived  him. 

'     CAPTAIN  ORRIN  KELLOGG. 

This  gentleman  is  the  son  of  Captain  Jo- 
seph Kellogg,  and  was  born  in  Wood  county, 
Ohio.  October  16.  1845.  Coming  as  a  child  to 
Oregon,  he  received  in  this  state  the  training 
and  education  that  have  fitted  him  for  his 
career  in  business,  and  upon  the  navigation 
lines  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  His  boyhood 
was  spent  on  a  farm  at  Milwaukie.  attending 
the  district  school,  and  assisting  his  father 
in  a  saw  mill.  Subsequently,  he  entered  the 
public  schools  of  Portland,  then  entered  the 
Portland  Business  College,  of  which  he  be- 
came one  of  the  first  graduates.  At  the  close 
of  school  he  took  up  the  business  of  steam- 
boating,  operating  on  the  Tualatin  river,  first 
as  engineer,  and  afterwards  captain  of  the 
steamer  Onward.  A  few  years  later  he  pur- 
chased a  mercantile  establishment  at  Hillsboro. 
and  retained  the  business  until  1874,  when  he 
returned  to  Portland,  and  again  took  up  steam- 
boating,  which  is  still  his  occupation.  He 
has  been  continuously  and  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Joseph  Kellogg  Transportation 
Company,  and  has  confined  his  labors  almost 
entirely  to  the  lower  Columbia  and  Cowlitz 
rivers.  His  operations  have  been  of  great 
value  to  the  Cowlitz  country,  contributing  to 
a  generally  increased  volume  of  business,  and 
demonstrating  in  what  maimer  freight  tariffs 
may  be  kept  at  a  mininmiu.  His  plan  has  been 
to  accommodate  every  farmer  reached  on  his 
route,  giving  to  each  a  landing,  taking  any 
and  every  sort  of  produce  to  market,  disposing 
of  it  for  the  owner,  and  purchasing  for  the 
settlers  any  supplies  or  necessities,  from  school 


books  or  packages  of  nails  to  household  go<j< 
or  farm  machinery.  He  has  given  close  atia 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  the  Cowlitz  rive 
securing  for  it  government  aid,  and  even  ai 
vancing  the  funds  of  his  own  company  ; 
prosecute  the  work.  In  1886  his  plan  U 
building  wang  dams  and  clearing  the  river  1 
snags  by  means  of  giant  powder  was  conced< 
by  government  engineers  to  be  the  best.  A 
a  result  of  this  policy  on  the  part  of  his  con 
pany,  it  now  has  exclusive  control  of  i\ 
Cowlitz  trade,  and  has  so  stimulated  the  se 
tlement  of  the  country  that  at  Toledo,  whei 
there  was  but  a  calf  pasture  when  the  ca| 
tain  first  made  a  landing,  there  now  stands 
town  of  more  than  600  inhabitants.  When  w 
consider  that  there  are  more  than  100  rivei 
in  the  Northwest  that  by  more  or  less  iit 
provement  can  be  made  to  serve  for  navigatio 
as  well  as  the  Cowlitz,  we  begin  to  realii 
the  value  of  our  navigation,  and  the  polic  . 
pursued  by  Captain  Kellogg  and  his  associ 
ates.  On  June  5,  1870,  he  was  married  J 
Hillsboro  to  Miss  Margaret  Ellen  Westfal 
and  three  children  bless  the  union. 

CAPTAIN  CHARLES  H.  KELLOGG. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  i 
Wood  county,   Ohio,  October  i,  1846,  an( 
came  to  Oregon  with  his  parents,  Joseph  an( 
Estella  Kellogg,  when  one  year  of  age.  Hi 
childhood  was  spent  on  the  farm  of  his  fathe 
at  Milwaukie,  where  he  attended  the  distric 
school,    subsequently    entering    the  publ'.': 
schools  of  Portland,  then  the  Portland  Acad 
emy,  and  finally  the  Portland  Business  Co' 
lege,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  gradu- 
ates.   After  a  short  apprenticeship  under  Ca;^-! 
tain   Baughman,   he  took  command  of  tivi 
steamer  Senator,  plying  between  Portland  an  ij 
Oregon  Ctiy.    When  the  Oregon  City  lock-s 
were  finished,  he  had  the  honor  of  piloting  tiic; 
first  steamer,  the   Maria,  through.     For  a! 
time  he  was  captain  of  the  Governor  Grover.j 
and  afterwards  commanded  various  boats  forj 
the  old  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
until     the     Tn>ci)h     Killo-o-  Transport:!! 
Company  was  tonncil,  nf  which  lie  was  a  ^t'^c-.- 
houlcr.  at  one  time  vice-president,  and  attcr- 
wards  treasurer.     He  had  command  of  th.c 
steamer  Joseph  Kellogg  until  his  death,  whioii 
occurred  August  7,  1889.    From  early  boyho"- 
he  was  interested  in  boating,  and  at  an  early 
age  attracted  the  attention  of  the  best  river 
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by  his  capable  ma«ner  of  handling 
;'.oiucrs.  He  was  twice  married;  the  first 
^ru-  to  Miss  Emma  E.  Goode,  of  Oregon 
-  :t',  .  and  the  second  time  to  Miss  Mary  Ellen 
t  .;>fland,  of  Scappoose,  Oregon,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children.  Pearl  and  Earl  Joseph. 


JAMES  A.  M.  TERWILLIGER. 

Mr.  Terwiliiger  was  born  October  3,  1809, 
it  MarbletOwn,  Ulster  county,  New  York, 
Hiicre  he  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade.  Sub- 
scjuently,  he  went  to  Hancock  county,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  settled  near  Pontusic,  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Sophrona  Heard.  In  the  spring 
oi  1845  he  started  West  with  his  family,  con- 
sisting of  wife  and  four  children,  three  boys 
:.nd  a  girl.  His  outfit  consisted  of  two  wag- 
ons, each  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen.  He 
iIm)  had  one  horse  and  thirteen  cows.  It 
proved  a  hard,  perilous  trip  of  six  months,  and 
when  in  sight  of  the  promised  land  his  faith- 
ful wife  died,  and  was  buried  at  the  Upper 
Cascades.  He  arrived  in  the  fall  and  located 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette  river,  oppo- 
site the  present  City  of  Portland,  where  he 
took  a  section  of  land,  afterwards  known  as 
the  Prettyman  donation  land  claim.  Subse- 
quently, he  traded  this  land  to  James  David- 
-on  for  a  horse,  which,  in  turn,  together  with 
«  ^niall  amount  of  money,  was  traded  for  640 
icres  within  the  limits  of  the  present  City  of 
I'ortland.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  went  to 
^->rcgon  City,  where  he  met  Pettygrove  and 
l-ovcjoy,  who  were  laying  out  a  townsite  on 
t'ie  west  side  of  the  Willamette  river,  just 
I't'l'.jw  his  farm.  As  an  inducement  they 
ottered  to  give  him  a  lot  if  he  would  purchase 
He  returned  and  assisted  Thomas  Brown 
^'irvey  the  first  three  tiers  of  blocks,  and  with 
^'K-  money  paid  $50  for  one  lot  on  the  north- 
^^"^-t  corner  of  First  and  ^Morrison  streets, 
•^nd  was  given  another.    In  February,  1846, 

huilt  on  this  lot,  of  hewn  logs,  a  black- 
^'iiith  shop  and  a  dwelling,  being  the  first 
'••vcliing  built  on  the  original  townsite  of 
•J'rtland.  In  the  work  he  wa=  a^'^^^ted  by 
^''■•■■d  Ramsey.  Daniel  H.  Lownsdalc.  Mr. 
Thomas  and  his  two  sons.  Washington  and 
<jcorge;  James  Knox  and  his  two  sons,  and 
^*'  ter  Smith.  When  selecting  his  lot  he  was 
•I'lvi^ed  not  to  locate  on  Washington  street. 
^'^<^n  a  sort  of  prairie,  covered  with  oak  and 
^■^'ttonwood,  as  it  overflowed,  but  to  locate  in 


the  fir  timber  above  high-water  mark,  which 
he  did.  Mr.  Tervvilliger's  parents  and  grand- 
parents were  born  in  New  York.  His  early 
ancestors  were  of  good  old  Holland  Dutch 
stock,  who  settled  in  New  Amsterdam  in 
1630.  His  great  grandmother  was  Annetta 
Jane  Bogardus,  who  originally  owned  valuable 
property  in  New  York  city,  now  claimed  by 
Trinity  church,  on  a  portion  of  which  the 
church  is  built.  The  land  is  immensely  valu- 
able and  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  litiga- 
tion, but  he  never  tried  to  establish  a  claim 
to  it,  as  he  was  already  favored  with  a  goodly 
supply  of  this  world's  possessions.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Terwiliiger  was  originally  a  whig,  but 
joined  the  republican  party  immediately  after 
its  organization,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  its 
principles.  During  the  '40s  he  supported  'Tip- 
pecanoe and  Tyler,  too,"  and  when  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  a  candidate,  although  80  years 
of  age  and  suffering  with  a  broken  collar  bone, 
he  insisted  on  being  placed  in  a  carriage  and 
taken  to  the  polls,  which  was  done,  and  he 
cast  his  vote  for  the  grandson.  Of  the  640 
acres  of  land  bought  by  him  in  1846,  550  acres 
still  remain  intact.  Mr.  Terwiliiger  was  a 
man  of  fine  physique,  sturdy  character,  staunch 
principles,  and  a  determination  to  enforce  what 
he  believed  to  be  right.  He  asked  only  what 
was  his  due.  and  insisted  that  others  should  be 
treated  likewise.  In  his  heart  was  a  tender 
spot  for  the  needy,  and  he  was  always  quick 
to  respond  to  calls  for  benevolence.  He  died 
at  his  residence  in  this  city.  September  i. 
1892,  at  the  advanced  age  of  83  years. 

Two  of  his  children  survive  him.  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Cartwright  and  Hiram  Terwiliiger,  both 
of  whom  are  residents  of  Portland. 


PROF.  A.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

The  native  sons  of  Oregon  are  a  mighty 
vanguard  in  the  army  of  progress.  Descend- 
ants of  the  brave  race  of  pioneers — their  youth 
accustomed  to  the  dangers  of  savage  warfare, 
their  highest  sensibilities  attuned  to  the 
.^rau'leiir  (A  thoir  priin('\'al  honie<*  their  best 
energies  directed  to  the  development  of  their 
native  land— small  wonder  that  they  grew 
brave  and  generous  in  spirit,  indomitable  in 
enery^v  and  courage,  far-reaching  and  ever 
ready  in  resources,  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  the  parent  tree  under  which  West- 
ern civilization  had  its  birth. 
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A.  P.  Armstrong,  the  subject  ot  this  sketch, 
known  personally  or  by  reputation  in  every 
county,  city,  village  and  school  district  in  Ore- 
gon, because  of  his  successful  work  as  an  edu- 
cator, was  born  on  his  fathers  farm  near 
Jacksonville,  in  this  state,  on  January  17,  1855. 
liis  earliest  recollections  are  a  strange  com- 
mingling of  pioneer  defense  from  treacherous 
Indians,  the  mad  rush  of  goldseekers,  who 
thronged  the  mountain  gorges  of  the  West, 
and  the  calmer,  sturdier  tide  of  immigration 
that  our  fertile  valleys  invited  to  the  peaceful 
possession  of  permanent  homes. 

His  school  days  were  marked  by  rapid  men- 
tal development.  Usually  leading  all  his  classes 
and  excelling  in  mathematics,  he  reached  the 
limit  of  advancement  in  his  home  school  at 
an  early  'age,  graduating  therefrom  amid  the 
plaudits  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  He 
began  to  teach  at  17.  following  this  vocation 
with  marked  success  until  he  had  accumulated 
means  suf^cient  to  complete  his  higher  educa- 
tion. His  recognized  ability  as  instructor 
secured  for  him  the  principalship  of  the  Na- 
tional Business  College,  of  Portland,  soon 
after  he  attained  his  majority,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  continued  until  he  purchased  the  school 
in  1881.  Immediately  after  taking  charge  of 
the  institution  as  owner,  he  changed  its  nar.ie 
to  the  Portland  Business  College,  by  wliich 
title  it  is  favorably  known  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Not  only  so;  under  the  able 
management  of  Professor  Armstrong,  the 
school  has  grown  to  huge  proportions.  It  is 
now  the  largest  private  educational  institution 
in  the  state,  and  is  regarded  by  educators  in 
general  as  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  its 
class  in  America.  Ambitious  youth  need  no 
higher  incentive  to  personal  effort  than  is 
afforded  by  the  successful  career  of  Professor 
Armstrong,  a  self-made  man,  who  is  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  his  department  of  the  great 
educational  fields  of  today,  and  the  vast  army 
of  graduates  from  the  Portland  Business  Col- 
lege, many  of  whom  are  at  the  head  of  pros- 
perous business  enterprises  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

In  June.  1896,  Professor  Armstrong  was 
elected  school  superintendent  oi  Multnomah 
county.  In  the  same  month  and  year  he  was 
graduated  from  the  school  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  lie  immediately  passed 
the  required  examination  before  the  supreme 
court,  and  was  admitted  to  practice. 


Not  having  studied  law  for  the  purpose  , 
entering  that  profession,  the  professor  dev..;  , 
his  energies  to  the  public  schools  of  the  con-, 
ty,  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  busiiu- 
college  at  the  same  time.    That  he  dischar.L:< 
his  official  duties  to  the  satisfaction  ot  u 
public  was  evidenced  by  his  re-election.  : 
June,  1898,  by  a  larger  vote  than  was  cast  f-  : 
him  in  ^896.   That  the  Portland  Business  Co! 
lege  has  prospered  is  manifest  from  the  cor. 
stantly  large  attendance  of  young  men  ar> 
women  from  this  city  and  other  sections  if 
the  Northwest. 

The  professor  is  married  and  his  home  anc 
family  are  surrounded  with  all  the  comfort- 
that  go  hand  in  hand  with  happiness. 

SAMUEL  LEWIS  BEARY. 

Mr.  Beary  was  born  in  the  City  of  Port 
land,  February  18,  i860.  His  early  education 
was  received  in  the  Harrison-street  school  <  ' 
such  city.  In  1870  he  removed  with  his  par- 
ents to  Mc^Iinnville,  Yamhill  county,  wlur^ 
his  schooling  was  continued  in  the  college  ;it 
that  place.  In  1874,  when  at  the  age  of  i4- 
he  returned  to  Portland  to  learn  a  trade.  H- 
entered  the  employ  of  the  candy  and  confec 
tionery  house  of  Alisky  &  Hegele  as  an  erran  ! 
boy.  and  worked  his  way  up  through  all  ih-^ 
branches  of  that  establishment,  which  in  those 
days  did  the  greatest  business  in  that  line, 
both  retail  and  wholesale,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  1881  he  thought  he  was  fully  posted  in  that 
branch  of  trade,  and  began  business  cn  hi- 
own  account,  starting  his  venture  in  the  Turn 
Hall  building.  By  strict  attention  to  busines^. 
coupled  with  a  natural  dispositon  to  be  agree- 
able and  obliging,  patronage  quickly  came  tw 
him,  and  continued  to  be  his  from  that  tiiue 
forth,  and  today  he  owns  two  siores.  one  or: 
Park  and  Washington  streets,  which  is  i'^ 
charge  of  his  father,  a  pioneer  of  1850,  and  the 
other  in  the  Marquam  building,  which  he  con- 
ducts in  person.  Mr.  Beary  is  quite  promi- 
nent in  fraternal  afTairs,  being  identified  witli 
several  <;rders.  Me  is  a  charter  nieml)cr  " 
Ivanh(je  lodge.  K.  of  P..  in  which  he  n:^- 
passed  through  all  the  chairs.  He  is  Secretar,v 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Endowment  Rank.  K.  "' 
vP. ;  Treasurer  of  the  Order  of  Eagles;  is  a 
member  of  the  A.  ().  U.  \V.  and  its  au.KilKii) 
the  Degree  of  Honor:  also  a  member  of  the 
Woodmen  and  its  Degree  Camp,  and  last,  but 
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^  no  means  least,  is  Financial  Secretary  of 
\'„rnelhy*s  Cabin,  Native  Sons  of  Oregon, 
,  .  which  he  is  a  charter  member.     In  this 
ttt-r  fraternity  Mr.  Beary  takes  greatest  pride, 
striving  in  all  ways  and  at  all  times  to  pro- 
r::ote  its  best  interests,  and  its  present  large 

•  ifiubership  and  the  interest  taken  by  those 
■  Ivntitied  with  it,  are  greatly  due  to  his  ear- 

•  endeavor  for  the  success  of  the  Cabin  and 
!hc  order  in  the  state.  Mr.  B^ary  is  a  bach- 
elor. 

FREDERICK  HAMPTON  SAYLOR. 

The  parents  of  the  above-named  native  son 
were  Conrad  G.  and  M.  J.  Savior.  The  for- 
.ncr  came  across  the  plains  in  1852,  and  the " 
'.liter  in  the  year  following.  Fred  was  born 
in  McMinnville,  Yamhill  county.  January  17, 
1857.  From  birth  until  about  the  age  of  20.  he 
remained  in  his  birthplace,  and  there  received 
his  education  in  the  college  there  located.  In 
the  fall  of  1876  he  removed  to  Portland,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  passed  on  Pu- 
iict  sound  in  the  '80s,  he  has  continuously  re- 
sided ever  since.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Port- 
land, he  was  tendered  the  position  of  freight 
ckrk  on  steamers  of  the  O.  R.  &  X.  Co.,  which 
he  accepted.  About  a  year  subsequent,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  purser,  and  while 
>o  employed  ran  on  the  steamers  plying  upon 
tlie  Yamhill  and  Willamette  rivers,  the  Port- 
land and  Cascades,  and  the  Portland  and  Asto- 
ria routes,  being  on  the  latter  for  hve  years. 
He  was  then  transferred  to  the  Sound  steam- 
«-r>  and  ran  on  the  Tacoma  and  \'ictoria  route 
••■'r  some  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to 
I'ortland.  Engaging  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
n^'ss,  he  made  money  while  times  were  good, 
hut.  like  many  others,  lost  when  the  great 
^■rash  came.  He  was  deputy  collector  of  inter- 
'lal  revenue  under  Collector  Weidler.  and  dur- 
'"k'  the  term  of  Mayor  Frank,  was  health  ofti- 
''^r  of  Portland.    He  has  at  other  times  been 

the  employ  of  well-known  firms.  He  is 
•'t  present  identified  with  the  Native  Son 
f^iblishing  Company,  publishers  of  this  mag- 
•""inc.  i)i  which  he  is  a  large  sti,>ckho!(!er  .'m<l 
^•■•cretary.  Mr.  Saylor  belongs  to  the  .Xrti- 
^•ins^  is  a  Past  Commander  of  the  K.  O.  T.  M.. 

Grand  Historian  and  Librarian  of  Grand 
Cabin,  Native  Sons  of  Oregon,  was  Great 
*  of  Records  of  the  Improved  Order  of 
'^«^d  Men  of  this  state  for  hve  years,  is  a  Past 
*'reat  Sachem  of  the  latter  order,  has  repre- 


sented the  state  great  council  thereof  in  the 
great  council  of  the  United  States,  and  is  at 
the  present  time  the  Great  Minewa  of  the  lat- 
ter body. 

Historical  articles  and  items  of  the  state's  ad- 
vantages, resources,  etc.,  appearing  in  "The 
Native  Son,"  as  well  as  those  signed  "F. 
Hampton"  and  '"G.  M.  Carver,"  were  written 
by  him.  He  has  also  contributed  largely^to 
various  fraternal  papers  elsewhere. 

WILLIAM  E.  HARRIS. 

William  E.  Harris  was  born  at  Butteville. 
Marion  county,  January  8,  1852.  His  parents, 
William  and  Harriet  N.  Harris,  were  among 
the  earlier  pioneers  to  Oregon,  the  latter 
crossing  the  plains  with  her  father.  Dr.  Bon- 
ney,  in  1845.  and  the  former  in  1849,  w^ho^ 
however,  went  first  to  California,  arriving  in 
Oregon  in  1850. 

Mr.  William  Harris  was  the  pioneer  wheel- 
wright to  the  state  and  made  some  of  the  first 
wagons  in  Oregon,  and  his  handiwork  is  still 
in  evidence  among  the  farmers  of  French 
prairie.  Young  Harris  remained  under  the 
parental  roof  until  20  years  of  age,  receiving 
such  a  common-school  education  as  the 
country  at  that  time  afforded.  Upon  reaching 
his  20th  year  he  came  to  Portland  and  engaged 
himself  as  apprentice  in  the  machine  shop  of 
Smith  Bros.  &  Watson,  with  which  firm  he 
remained  two  years.  In  1873  he  assisted  in 
the  erection  of  the  first  ice  plant  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  such  being  located  in  Portland,  after, 
which  his  services  were  secured  by  the  owners, 
to  conduct  the  same.  In  1878  he  took  up  the 
study  of  chemistry,  which  occupied  his  time 
until  1880.  when  he  accepted  a  position  as 
engineer  on  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  W'il- 
lamette  Steam  Navigation  Company.  This 
company  soon  recognized  his  abilities,  and  in 
a  short  time  promoted  him  to  the  position  of 
chief  engineer  of  their  line.  In  1885  the  Port- 
land Artificial  Ice  Company  again  secured  his 
services,  he  entering  its  employ  as  superin- 
teiulciu  <)f  it<  mechanical  department,  a  posi- 
tion which  iie  has  retained  e\"er  since. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Cold 
Storage  is  found  the  folKjwing: 

"W.  E.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  Port- 
lane!.  Or..  .Artificial  Ice  Company,  is  the  in- 
ventor of  one  of  the  most  successful  fish- 
freezing  methods  known.    Its  use  is  spreading: 
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throughout  the  country.  Several  years  ago 
he  realized  the  need  of  a  process  to  freeze 
salmon  from  the  Columbia  river,  so  that  car- 
goes might  be  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  fish  are  frozen  on  metallic  sheets 
set  on  shelves  of  iron  pipe,  through  which 
flows  ammonia,  carrying  off  the  heat  and 
freezing  the  fish.  These  fish  can  with  safety 
be  shipped  to  New  York  or  even  to  Europe 
in  car  lots.  A  great  business  has  sprung  up 
in  England,  where  Columbia  river  salmon 
enter  into  competition  with  those  from  Nos- 
way,  the  frozen  fish  not  losing  a'  particle  of 
their  unsurpassed  flavor." 

Mr.  Harris  is  identified  with  several  fra- 
ternal societies,  in  which  he  has  held  "high 
offices,  but  has  never  given  more  attention  to 
politics  than  a  progressive  citizen  should. 
During  the  present  year,  1899.  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  city  council  of  Portland,  and 
for  some  months  its  membership  was  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  satisfactory  successor.  After 
a  time,  however,  the  name  of  Mr.  Harris  was 
suggested,  and  no  sooner  done  than  all  parties 
acclaimed  such  a  choice  the  best  that  could  be 
made,  and,  acting  upon  their  convictions,  Mr. 
Harris  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
council  for  the  office  thrust  upon  him,  and 
none  doubts  but  what  he  will  fill  the  position 
with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  the  city. 
In  politics  he  is  a  republican,  and  has  always 
been  loyal  to  his  party,  rendering  much  val- 
uable service  to  it  in  the  past.  He  is  a  resi- 
dent and  taxpayer  of  the  first  ward,  in  which 
he  has  resided  many  years,  and  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  his 
section  of  the  city.  His  family  consists  of  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  who  share  his  home  on 
North  Eighteenth  street:  their  mother  died 
two  years  ago. 

HARVEY  K.  HINES,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Hines  was  born  in  Herkimer  county. 
New  York,  of  New  England  parentage,  in 
1828.  The  strains  that  meet  in  his  blood  are 
of  the  Carvers.  Hopkins,  Wilkin-ons,  Rounds 
and  others  of  the  oldest  and  stron.^vst  of  New 
England  life.  His  education  was  in  a  region 
and  at  a  time  when  opportunities  for  scho- 
lastic culture  were  limited.  His  was  mainly 
in  the  public  schools,  and  by  his  own 
application,  continued  industriously  through 
all  his  life.  In  1848  he  began  his  career  as  a 
minister  in  an  annual  conference,  and  was 


stationed  successively  in  Bradford.  Pa..  \V\. 
ming,  Bufifalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  in  X--,.. 
York.  In  1853  he  emigrated  to  Oregon,  ar,.! 
was  stationed  in  Portland,  and  he  has  ber-; 
largely  identified  with  Methodism  in  this  ci:> 
from  that  day  to  this.  On  this  coast  Dr. 
Hines  has  served  thirteen  years  as  a  pastor, 
sixteen  as  presiding  elder,  eight  as  editor  <'\ 
the  Pacific  Christian  Advocate,  nine  as  pru 
fessor  of  theology  and  dean  of  a  school  .1; 
theology.  As  a  writer,  in  addition  to  h.^ 
editorial  work,  he  has  written  a  "History 
Oregon,"  published  in  1891;  a  "History 
Washington,"  published  in  1893;  "At  Sea  and 
in  Port;  or.  The  Life  and  Experience  of  \V. 
S.  Fletcher,  Seaman's  Missionary";  beside- 
three  serials  not  published  in  book  form,  enti- 
tled "The  Frontiersman,"  ''The  Oregon 
Manse,"  and  'Tn  an  Emigrant  Wagon.' 
These  productions  have  put  his  name  among 
the  foremost  of  the  authors  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  has  now  just  coming  from  the  pre?- 
an  illustrated  volume  of  510  pages,  entitled 
"Missionary  History  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west," which  is  probably  the  most  interesting' 
and  dramatic  of  all  his  works,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly characterized  by  the  finest  qualities  o; 
his  style. 

Dr.  Hines,  outside  of  his  regular  work  as  a 
minister  and  author,  has  filled  many  public 
positions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Washington  territory  for  two  year?, 
and  president  of  the  council.  He  represented 
Oregon  in  the  national  republican  convention 
in  1876.  For  six  years  he  represented  -the 
missionary  and  church  extension  interests  ot 
the  entire  Pacific  coast  in  the  general  commit- 
tees of  the  Methodist  church  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  making  annual  journeys  to 
the  East  in  that  service.  He  has  always  been 
in  great  demand  as  an  orator  on  national, 
patriotic  and  literary  occasions,  and  durinu' 
the  last  twenty  years  especially  at  the  funerals 
of  pioneers.  ^  * 

HICKS  C.  FENTON,  M.  D, 

AnujM-  the  native-born  Oregoiiians  w!i" 
have  chosen  the  medical  profession  for  their 
life's  work,  none  have  met  with  more  flatter- 
ing success  than  the  one  whose  name  appears 
.xIjovc.  His  genial  manners  and  kindly  dispo- 
sition always  brought  him  friends,  and  busi- 
ness ever  comes  to  the  skillful.  Dr.  Fenton 
was  born  in   McMinnville.   Yamhill  county. 
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'.,  Ucr  24.  1S68.  He  received  his  preliminary 
.  ..tion  in  the  public  schools,  and  finished 
•.rary  course  of  study  in  the  State  Normal 
■  ...I  at  Monmouth  in  1888.  In  1890  he 
:<-rfti  the  medical  department  of  the  state 
\cr>ity,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1893. 

■  w,ii  receiving  his  diploma  he  commenced 
,  K'cneral  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 

P.irtland.  Observation  led'him  to  believe 
.,t  tliere  was  an  excellent  field  in  this  sec- 
•n  for  the  specialist,  and.  having  taken 
c.itot  interest  in  diseases  of  the  eye, 
nose  and  throat,  he  concluded"  to  take  a 
toial  course  of  study  in  these  ailments,  and 
tirine  his  practice  in  the  future  to  their 
raiment.  Acting  upon  his  conclusions,  he* 
cMt  East  and  took  a  thorough  course  in  the 
I'linp  eye  and'  ear  schools  and  hospitals, 
:u-n  he  again  returned  to  Portland  in  the 
!!  of  1897.  Since  such  time  he  has  been 
tively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
>n  as  a  specialist.  Dr.  Fenton  is  the  young- 
t  of  eight  sons  born  to  his  parents,  all  of 
I'.om  are  well  and  favorably  known  in  busi- 
and  professional  life. 

S.  S.  WHITE* 

Tile  pioneer  experiences  of  Judge  White  are 
an  exceptionally  interesting  character.  This 
'■"l-known  and  highly  valued  citizen  of  Port- 
''<l  was  born  in  Franklin  county.  Indiana, 
"  cniber  14.  181 1.    His  father  was  much  of 

■  r-'ntiersman.  and.  after  a  removal  to  Ohio 
i'"^!.:;.  went  three  years  later  to  Sangamon 

■  ■'■ny.  Illinois,  settling  on  Sugar  creek. 
■•<  !'ty  miles  south  of  Springfield.  This  was 
^  !i  a  remote  and  unoccupied  region,  but 
f''--  families  being  within  the  limits  of  the 
■'•^^■•nt  Sangamon  and  Morgan  counties,  and 
^ty  miles  from  white  settlements.  Various 
■■'"vals  were  made  subsecjuently  within  that 
'•I"-    Upon  arriving  at  his  majority,  young 

'•!tc  entered  the  mercantile  business,  and 
'•'tiiUK'd  in  it  near  Gale->burg. 

in  1831  occurred  his  marriage  to  Miss  Hul- 

•  •  Jennings,  and  the  next  year  an  effort 
"  '''^aik-.  in  ccnipany  with  Mr.  Amxi  Doo- 

'  '  •  and   M.   M.   McCarvcr  >o   well  kiunvn 
"lie  of  our  early  citizens,  to  >ettle  on  a 
"f  land  soon  to  be  thrown *open  in  con- 
'I'  uce  of  a  treaty  of  relin(|uishment  from 
'ndums.    The  land  was  not  to  be  subject 

•  ^'  ttltinent  until  June  of  that  year:  but.  not 
iTvhvnding  any  opi)osition,  the>c  nien  lo- 


cated lands  and  put  up  cabins  in  February,  but 
were  removed  with  much  rigor  by  govern- 
ment troops  under  Jefferson  Davis,  then  a 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
their  cabins  were  burned.  Even  a  shed  built 
afterwards  to  protect  their  household  goods 
while  the  families  were  absent  in  Knox  county 
was  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  a  claim  was  se- 
cured there,  and  was  occupied  until  a  removal 
to  Burlington.  Closing  out  business  there  in 
1840,  he  was  engaged  in  operating  a  ferry  at 
Fort  ^^ladison.  In  1845  he  crossed  the  plains 
to  Oregon. 

Reaching  the  valley,  however,  without  sick- 
ness or  disaster,  Judge  White  purchased  a 
farm  near  Oregon  City,  but  was  soon  sought 
by  Governor  Abernethy  as  the  very  man  want- 
ed for  associate  judge  of  Clackamas  county 
under  the  provisional  government.  The  year 
following  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of 
chief  justice  of  Clackamas  county.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  upon  its 
assembling  was  appointed  one  of  a  .committee 
of  three,  to  draft  a  bill  to  authorize  the  raising 
of  a  military  force,  to  punish  the  Whitman 
murderers.  The  bill  prepared  was  adopted, 
notwithstanding  some  vigorous  opposition 
from  Colonel  Nesmith. 

In  1848,  in  company  with  Peter  H.  Burnett, 
Thomas  ]\IcKay  and  others,  he  went  to  the 
California  gold  fields.  Six  weeks'  work  on 
the  Yuba  brought  him  about  a  hundred  ounces 
of  dust,  and  the  mines  were  left  and  San 
Francisco  reached  in  time  to  take  passage  on 
a  bark  for  Oregon — the  same  vessel  that 
brought  up  General  Lane  and  his  escort.  The 
journey  was  uncomfortable,  from  the  crowd, 
and  the  passengers  were  on  an  allowance  of 
water  six  of  the  eighteen  days  of  the  passage. 
The  trip  from  xA.storia  was  by  canoe,  there 
being  no  other  means  of  transportation. 

After  his  return  he  became  interested  in 
steamboating,  and  helped  to  build  the  Lot 
Whitcomb.  the  second  steamer  built  in  Ore- 
gon, of  which  he  was  the  one-fourth  owner. 

The  Judge  resided  principally  on  his  farm, 
until  liis  removal  to  Portland  in  1873.  For  a 
number  of  years  subseiiuently  lie  was  engaged 
in  business  in  Tacoma.  but  again  returned  to 
Portland.  After  his  return  he  was  elected  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  held  that  office  three 
terms*^  flis  family  are  all  dead  except  a  son. 
Eugene  D..  who  is  well  known  in  business, 
social  and  fraternal  circles. 
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An  Authoress  of  Oregon  Culture  who  has  written  Five  Classics  —  Three  in  Poetry  and  Two 

in  Prose, 


One  of  the  prettiest  little  valleys  the 
honieseeker  chanced  to  find  in  the  earh^ 
ilays  of  Oregon,  was  an  amphitheater 
excavated  in  the  Blue  mountains,  a  thou- 
.sand  feet  deep.  Every  passer-by  has 
noticed  its  symmetry,  remarked  its 
beauty,  been  inspired  with  its  grandeur, 
and  longed  to  linger  within  its  great 
rugged  walls.  Clear  atmosphere,  lofty 
sky,  sublimity  and  sunshine,  save  when 
the  black  storm-cloud  angrily  crawls  up 
close  behind  Mount  Emily,  and  with 
tlumdering  threats  sends  the  stamped- 
ing herds  pell-mell  into  the  deep  can- 
yons, to  hide  from  winds  that  sway  the 
i\r,  the  tamarack,  and  the  pine.  It  is  one 
of  those  places  where  the  heavens  fit 
down  so  closely  over  the  mountain  rim, 
iliat  the  valley  and  the  heavens  seem  to 
make  up  the  whole  world.  In  fact,  it  is 
world  enough  for  those  who  live  there. 
N'ature  made  it  the  abode  of  home-build- 
ing, progress  and  contentment;  and  the 
inunigrants  who  settled  there  seldom 
have  left  it  to  return  to  the  land  whence 
dicy  came. 

Once,  according  to  an  ancient  legend, 
^•>nic  P'renchmen  traveled  that  way,  and, 
ii.'iving  ascended  a  ridge  where  the  old 
^•niigrant  road  peeped  over  the  crest,  at 
^be  vision  lying  ahead,  suddenly  ex- 
^•lainied  "Grand  Ronde!"  It  was  in  the 
"i'.>ntli  of  May,  and  the  first  view  of  the 
picturesque  valley  broke  in  upon  them 
•It  a  time  when  that  spot  of  emerald, 


hidden  away  in  the  jBlue  mountains, 
waves  like  a  summer  sea — a  time  when 
the  lightning  begins  to  sparkle  on  the 
minarets  above,  and  a  hundred  mineral 
springs  steadily  send  up  clouds  of  hot 
steam,  rarefying  the  lower  atmosphere 
and  inviting  the  cool,  exhilarating 
breezes  from  the  high  snowclififs.  of  the 
Powder  river  range.  Such  was  the  scene 
that  inspired  the  Frenchmen  to  exclaim 
"Grand  Ronde,"  a  name  which  the  ge- 
ographers have  been  repeating  ever 
since,  a  name  which  will  be  perpetuated 
in  prose  and  song. 

Such  was  the  childhood  home  of  Mrs. 
Ella  Higginson,  the  charming  poetess 
and  noted  story-writer,  whose  life  work 
bids  fair  to  honor  the  name  of  the  de- 
lightful valley  in  which  her  early 
thoughts  were  nurtured.  Born  at  Coun- 
cil Grove,  Kansas,  she  crossed  the  plains 
while  an  infant,  and  with  her  parents 
located  in  La  Grande,  which  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  most  prominent  dais 
of  rirand  Ronde  valley.  The  country 
was  sparsely  settled,  and  as  yet  untried. 
Xew  people,  inunigrants,  were  constantly 
passing  through  the  town  where  the 
wliites  and  the  Indians  came  to  trade: 
and  there  were  ponies  and  ponies  and 
])()nies.  And  it  was  then  that  little  May 
Rhodes,  afterward  Mrs.  VAhi  tfigginson, 
acquired  the  love  and  the  art  of  horse- 
back riding.  Sidesaddles  and  riding 
steeds  were  as  fashiunal^le  then  as  in  the 
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days  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  and  it  is  said 
that  the  little  schoolgirl  determined  to 
excel  the  horsemanship  of  the  queen 
who  made  England  one  of  the  first  na- 
tions of  Europe.  It  was  her  delight,  and 
she  practiced  the  art.  On  her  swift  steed 
she  swept  over  the  valley,  and  drank  in 
the  poetry  of  the  scenes,  the  anthem  of 
the  winds,  and  the  voice  of  the  thunder 
as  it  broke  through  the  mountain  gorge. 
These  attuned  her  miise,  and  she  began 
to  sing  to  a  delighted  people.  Thus 
gradually  she  became  a  master  with  the 
rein  and  the  pen. 

True  poetry  is  what  the  muse  has 
learned*  in  nature  without  the  aid  of 
books — simply  direct  communion  with 
created  things.  In  order  to  fathom  these 
wonders,  the  poet  chooses  to  be  alone 
where  naught  can  disturb  him.  Solitude 
is  his  opportunity,  and  silence  his  study 
hour.  He  lives  amid  his  thoughts,  hence 
partakes  of -the  sights  and  the  sounds 
that  inspire  them.  He  loves  nature's 
works,  for  he  sees  God  in  everything 
about  him.  The  lily,  the  nightingale, 
the  waters  and  the  mountains,  all  be- 
come living  things  to  him,  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  him  is  but  another  one  of 
God's  marvelous  dealings  with  man.  N. 
P.  Willis,  upon  visiting  the  American 
rapids,  applied  this  thought  in  these 
words:  "This  opportunity  to  invest 
Niagara  with  a  human  soul  and  human 
feelings,  is  a  common  eft'-ect  upon  the' 
minds  of  visitors,  in  every  part  of  its 
wonderful  phenomena."  Of  the  influ- 
ence of  scenery  upon  the  feelings  and 
actions.  Bayard  Ta\lor,  upon  viewing 
the  same  falls  frt.ni  anothtr  {)()int,  wrote: 
'T  was  not  impresse<l  by  ihc  sublimity  of 
the  scene,  nor  even  by  its  terror,  but 
solely  by  the  fascination  of  its  wonderful 
beauty — a  fascination  which  continually 
tempted  me  to  i)lunge  into  the  sea  of 
fused  emerald,  and  l(jse  mvself  in  the 


dance  of  the  rainbows."  Anthony  Tro 
lope,  although  not  a  poet,  has  vuc-^ 
nized  this  principle  in  his  utterances  u 
on  visiting  the  falls:  "You  will  find  y* -i: 
self  among  the  waters,  as  though  yuii 
longed  to  them.  The  cool,  liquid  gn  J 
will  run  through  your  veins,  and  \)i 
voice  of  the  cataract  will  be  the  exprej 
sion  of  your  own  heart.  You  will  fall  ^ 
the  bright  waters  fall,  rushing  down  ini 
your  new  world  with  no  hesitation 
with  no  dismay;  and  you  will  rise  agai 
as  the  spray  rises,  bright,  beautiful  ai 
pure."  Accordingly  it  must  not  be  io\ 
gotten  that  the  poetess,  whose  life  anj 
works  we  are  studying,  lived  for  a  lonj 
time  beside  the  Willamette  falls  at  Or 
gon  City.  Nor  must  the  fact  be  ove 
looked  that  the  Willamette  falls  are  ln" 
a  common-sense  edition  of  the  Niag 
falls,  which  so  manv  critics  have  saij 
stimulate  genius  and  influence  poct:^ 
art.  There  is  a  rumble  and  a  dash  in « 
in  the  lines  ^Irs.  Higginson  has  written 
that  echo  back  to  the  splendid  dashir.s 
and  rhythmic  rumble  of  the  mighty  fal;: 
of  our  poetic  river. 

From   Oregon   City   she   moved  to 
Portland.  Oregon,  where  she  met,  lovO'^ 
and  was  married  to  Mr.  Russell  Carden 
Higginson.  a  gentleman  of  Boston  cul- 
ture, who  descended  from  Francis  IW'Z- 
ginson,  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Eni:- 
land.    In  1882,  she  with  her  husband 
moved  to  New  Whatcom,  where  the}' 
have  since  resided  in  their  cozy  uplaii'Ij 
h(Dme,  which  furnishes  a  conmiandin;-:  1 
view  of  the  snow  domes  and  the  hills,  ihe  1 
ocean  and  the  shore,  that  have  suggeste'l 
so  many  themes  the  authoress  has  writ- 
ten in  pretty  nmsical  English,  for  iik- 
peoples  of  two  continents. 

While  Mrs  Higginson  writes  b<:>th 
poetry  and  prose  excellently,  she  ha-^ 
proven  herself  a  true  poet,  both  in  ver^c 
and  inlinesnt)tsetinnietricalarrav.  Many 
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•  -icr  shortest,  unpretentious  story  sen- 
.  .  rfs.  are  little  poems  within  themselves 
t.rosc  poems  scattered  in  bits  of  trag- 
,  ;v.  like  particles  of  silver  and  gold, 

•ind  in  the  pathway  of  the  Indian,  the 
,  per  and  the  refugee. 
As  a  poet  she  won  her  first  recogni- 

Mji  in  literary  circles.  "The  Overland 
Monthly''  editorially  said  of  her:  ''A 
•cw  years  ago  there  appeared  in  various 
•-.astern  and  Pacific  coast  publications 
:rr(|iient  bits  of  verse  of  much  high 
!:;crit.  fraught  with  so 
r.uich  feeling,  and  pos- 
't  ssing  so  sensuous  a 
v  hami.that  they  sprang 
:nto  immediate  promi- 
nence. Many  of  them 
•Acre  widely  copied  by 
tlie  newspapers  East 
ati.l  West,  and  repub- 
'.i-hcd  in  the  leading 
'rvicws  of  London  and 
■iH-  Rast.  One  of  which 
'tttracted  universal  at- 
t'-ntion  was  ''God's 
^  rrt-d, "which  appeared 

•ni^inally  in  Frank 
I-cslie's  Illustrated 

^My.  The  verses  quoted  are  charac 
■•'•ristio  of  the  poet: 

I'orgive  me  that  hear  thy  creeds 

Unawed  and  unafraid; 
Ihcy  arc  too  small  for  one  whose  ears 
Have  heard   God's  orjj:an   played — 
^■*«  !i'>  in  wide.  n<')ljle  solitude-; 

In   simple   faith   ha-,  prayed. 
I  watched  the  <lawn  come  up  the  cast. 

l^ikc  angels  chaste  and  still: 
1  '"-It  my  heart  htat  wUd  and  strong. 

My  veins  with  white  tire  thrill. 
I  'T  it  was  Easter  morn,  and  Christ 
as  with  me  on  the  hill. 


Her  poems,  which  are  always  musical, 
breathe  a  spirit  of  piety  which  commend 
them  to  the  most  refined:  and  her  great 
spirituality  will  always  win  her  an  in- 
creasing patronage  among  the  ever- 
growing circle  of  readers  who  learn  to 
regard  her  as  their  friend  and  adviser. 
Leading  London  and  American  review- 
ers have  commented  favorably  upon 
what  she  has  written,  in  her  three  vol- 
umes of  poetry,  "A  Bunch  of  Clover," 
"The  Snow  Pearls,"  and  "When  the 
Birds  Go  North  Again."  The  Boston 
Evening  Gazette,  Prov- 
idence Journal,  Chica- 
go Graphic,  Dilletante 
and  the  Northwest 
Magazine  have  said  re- 
spectively of  her  work 
as  a  poet: 

"Its  merits  are  a  sim- 
ple directness,  truth  to 
nature,  sincerity  and 
feeling  that  occasional- 
Iv  touches  the  depth  of 
passion." 

"They  have  a  melody 
to  an  unusual  degree." 

"Her  work  is  distin- 
guished by  its  delicacy 
.    Her   genius  makes 
her  cosmopolitan." 

"Filled  with  forceful  imagery  and  sim- 
iles of  beauty.  .  .  .  An  exquisite  bit 
of  work." 

"Flla  Higginson's  genius  entitles  her 
U)  be  ranked  close  to  Joafjuin  Miller. 

.  There  isMieart  and  soul  in  her 
work,  embodied  in  the  richest  and  luost 
delicate  imagery." 

That  some  knowledge  of  her  poetry 
can  be  gleaned  from  personal  inspection, 
the  following  selecticjns  are  given: 
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WHEN  THE  BIRDS  GO  NORTH  WE  TWO  IN  ARCADIE, 


AGAIN. 


Oh,  every  year  hath  its  winter. 
And  every  year  hath  its  rain; 

But  a  day  is  always  coming 
When  the  birds  go  no*-th  again. 

When  new  leaves  swell  in  the  forest. 
And  grass  springs  green  upon  the  plain, 

And  the  alder's  veins  turn  '  crimson. 
And  the  birds  go  north  again. 

Oh,  every  heart  hath  its  sorrow, 
And  every  heart  hath  its  pain; 

But  a  day  is  always  coming 
•When  the  birds  go  north  again. 

*Tis  the  sweetest  thing  to  remember. 

If  courage  be  on  the  wane. 
When  the  cold,  dark  days  are  over — 

Why,  the  birds  go  north  again. 

«^ 

A.  PRAYER. 


Lord  God,  thou  lettcst  the  green  things  start 

A  new  life  every  year; 
Out  of  their  sunken  selves  they  rise. 

Erect  and  sweet  and  clear. 
Behold  the  lilies  pure,  white  leaves 

Unfolding  by  each  mere! 

Again  the  sap  mounts  in  the  hr 

Thro'  every  swelling  vein; 
Again  the  clover  stir?  and  thrills. 

Responsive  to  the  rain; 
Again  the  tender  grass  makes  green 

The  lone  breast  of  the  plain. 

Hear  the  new,  golden  Hood  of  song 

The  lark  pours  to  the  blue! 
Behold  the  strong,  undaunted  >h()ot 

Pushing  it<  brave  front  through 
The  fallen  trvv\    Lord  (iod.  Lord  God, 

Let  me  begin  anew  I 

Out  of  my  own  self  let  me  rise! 

For.  God,  if  it  can  be. 
A  4U'w  and  noble  growth  may  spring 

From  yon  decaying  tree. 
Surely  a  strong,  pure  life  may  mount 

Out  of  this  life  of  me. 


We  two  have  been  to  Arcadie — 

But  it  was  long  ago; 
The  wild  syringa  blossomed  there. 

Gold  hearts  set  sweet  in  snow. 
And  crimson  salmon-berry  bells — 

Ah,  me,  so  long  ago! 

We  two  went  into  Arcadie 
Without  one  backward  glance; 

Deep  thro'  the  drawn  breath  of  the  earth 
The  sun  had  sent  his  lance. 

And  every  flower  straightway  sprung 
Up  from  her  long,  sweet  trance. 

We  two  alone  in  Arcadie! 

The  road  thro'  forest  ran, 
A  silver  ribbon;  and  we  heard 

The  mellow  pipes  o'  Pan. 
And  followed  as  he  fled  thro'  lights 

Of  green  and  gold  and  tan. 

We  two  went  on  thro'  Arcadie 

In  joy  too  deep  for  words; 
The  little  clouds  were  tangled  in 

The  trees  like  beaten  curds. 
We  heard  the  stammering  speech  of  rills 

And  the  passion  call  of  birds. 

Ah,  me.  from  pleasant  Arcadie 

We  two  came  out — alas! 
No  more  to  lie  beneath  the  trees 

In  the  pale  green  velvet  grass — 
To  listen  to  the  pipes  o'  Pan 

And  hear  his  footsteps  pass! 

Still,  still,  I  know  in  Arcadie 
The  blossoms  fall  like  snow 

On  happy  lovers — as  they  fell  , 
So  long,  so  long  ago! 

But.  oh,  my  love,  through  Arcadie 
No  more  we  two  sliall  go. 

THE  BEGGARS. 

Child   wit'li   the   hun.^ry  eyes. 

The  pallid  mouth  and  brow. 
And  the  lifted,  asking  hands, 

I  am  starved  more  than  thou. 

'*'I  beg  not  on  the  street; 

But  where  the  sinner  stands. 
In  secret  place,  I  beg 

Of  God.  with  outstretched  hands. 
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publication  some  years  ago.  She  after- 
wards won  a  prize  of  $500  offered  by 
McChn-e's  Magazine  for  the  best  short 
story,  "The  Takin'  of  Old  ^Nlis'  Lane," 
having  for  her  competitors  many  of  the 
best  x\merican  writers.  Since  that  time 
her  stories  have  appeared  in  the  Cen- 
tury, Harper's  Weekly,  ^IcClure's  Mag- 
azine, Cosmopolitan.  Lippincott's,  Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly,  and  other 
leading  publications  of  the  East. 

These  stories  of  Western  life  have 
been  published  in  two  volumes,  'The 
Forest  Orchid"  and  'The  Flower  That 
Grew  in  the  Sand,"  the  title  of  the  latter 
volume  being  subsequently  changed  by 
the  Macmillans  to  'The  Land  of  the 
Snow  Pearls."  Of  the  authoress  as  a 
story-writer,  the  Overland  ^lonthly  says : 
"Her  style  is  strong,  powerful  and  real- 
istic. .  .  .  She  writes  from  the  heart, 
of  the  plain,  every-day  folk  she  meets, 
and  consequently  she  touches  the  heart. 
Her  stories  are  unpretentious  tales  of 
common  people,  told  simply  and  natu- 
rally, yet  so  vivid  and  graphic  are  they, 
that  they  charm  the  reader  from  the  first 
to  the  last.  She  is  as  keen  a  student  of 
human  nature  as  she  is  a  close  observer 
of  incident  and  detail,  and  her  sympa- 
thetic comprehension  of  the  trials  and 
joys,  the  hardships  and  the  romances, 
of  humble,  hard-working  people  who 
constitute  her  characters,  and  her  ability 
to  interpret  them  with  such  dramatic 
power  and  delicacy  of  touch  as  to  make 
the  conmionplace  beautiful,  are  among 
the  strongest  features  of  her  work.'* 

Of  her  as  a  story-writer,  the  Chicago 
TribuiH-  said:  "She  has  sliowii  a  breadth 
of  treatment  and  knowledge  of  human 
verities  that  ecjuals  much  of  the  best 
work  of  France."  The  Xew  York  Inde- 
pendent says:  "Some  of  the  incideiits 
are  sketched  so  vividly  and  so  truthfully, 
that  persons  and  things  come  out  of  the 


\x  thou  has  asked  of  me, 
Kai>ing  thy   downcast  head. 

have  I  asked  of  him. 
So.  trembling,  have  I  pled. 

Take  this  and  go  thy  way; 

Thy  hunger  soon  shall  cease. 
Tlu)U  prayest  but  for  bread,' 

And  I,  alas,  for  peace. 

THE  MEADOW  LARK. 

When  the  first  September  rain 
Has  gone  sparkling  down  my  pane, 
And  the  blue  has  come  again, 

.\nd  each  leaf  with  pearls  is  shaking. 
Then  a  soft  voice  rises  near, 
( so  mournfully  and  clear 
That  the  tears  spring  as  I  hear — 

"Sweet — oh — Sweet — my  heart  is  breaking!" 

Clone  the  white  mock-orange  sprays, 
Hone  the  clover-scented  ways, 
Gone  the  dear,  delicious  days, 

.■\nd  the  earth  sad  tones  is  taking: 
But  who  could  the  spring  forget 
While  that  soft  voice  rises,  set 
Occp  in  passion  and  regret — 

'"Sweet — oh — Sweet — my  heart  is  breaking!" 

\\as  it  only  yester  year 

That  I  stood  and  listened  here. 

\\  ithout  heartache,  without  tear. 

For  a  burst  of  joy  mistaking 
I  !i"->e  full  lyric  notes  of  pain 
Mounting  yet  and  yet  again 
Itoih  the  meadows  wet  with  rain — 

"Sweet — oh — Sweet — my  heart  is  breaking!" 

I  know  better,  lark,  today: 

J  have  walked  with  sorrow — yea. 

I  know  all  that  thou  would>t  say. 

And  my  heart  with  tears  is  aching. 
\\  hen  across  the  fading  year 
Thou  gocst  calling  far  imd  near. 
*  *h.  s(j  mournfully  and  clear — 

"Sweet — oh — Sweet — my  heart  i>  breaking!" 

^Trs.  Higginson  is.  however,  winning 
bor  greatest  fame  as  a  short-story  writer. 
Her  ability  in  this  field  of  literature  was 
recognized  in  the  stories  she  wrote  for 
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;';ti;e  as  if  life  itself  were  there."  In  the 
( Hitlook  we  are  told  that  "she  is  one  of 
tlic  best  American  short-story  writers." 
I'rom  Public  Opinion  we  learn  that  "no 
ICastern  writer  can  do  such  work  better." 
And  the  Picayune  announces  that  "she 
writes  of  the  far  West  with  the  sympathy 
oi  one  who  loves  it." 

The  following  story.  "The  Isle  of  the 
Lepers,"  is  here  given  as  an  illustration 
of  her  tremendous  power  in  her  chosen 
field  of  literary  effort : 

THE  ISLE  OF  LEPERS. 

There  was  an  awful  beauty  on  the  Gulf 
oi  Georgia  that  summer  night.  It  was 
as  if  all  the  golds  and  scarlets  and  pur- 
ples of  the  sunset  had  been  pounded  to 
a  fine  dust  and  rolled  in  from  the  ocean 
in  one  great  opaline  mist. 

The  coloring  of  the  sky  began  in  the 
cast  with  a  pale  green  that  changed  deli- 
cately to  salmon,  and  this  to  rose,  and 
the  rose  to  crimson — and  so  on  down  to 
the  west  where  the  sun  was  sinking  into 
a  gulf  of  scarlet,  through  which  all  the 
fires  of  hell  seemed  to  be  pouring  up 
their  flames  and  sparks.  Long,  lumin- 
"^us  rays  slanted  through  the  mist  and 
\vithdrew  swiftly,  like  searchlights — 
Having  found  all  the  lovely  wooded 
'•^lands  around  which  the  burning  waves 
Were  clasping  hands  and  kissing.  The 
little  clguds  that  had  journeyed  down  to 
^ee  what  was  going  on  in  that  scarlet 
gulf  must  have  been  successful  in  their 
Mi'<-'st,  for  they  were  fleeing  back  with  the 
red  badge  of  knowledge  on  each  breast, 
^hily  the  snow-mountains  stood  aloof, 
^viiite.  untouched  —  types  of  eternal 
I'urity. 

Tlirough  all  that  superb  riot  of  color 
iJi'U    heralded    the    storm    which  was 
>w<  e*ping  in  from  the  ocean,  moved  a 
little  boat,  with  a  flapping  sail,  lazily.  In 
were  a  man  and  a  woman.  The 


woman  was  the  wife  of  the  man's  best 
friend. 

They  had  left  Vancouver — and  all  else 
— behind  them  in  the  early  primrose 
dawn.  Trying  to  avoid  the  courses  of 
steamers,  they  had  lost  their  own,  and 
were  drifting.  ...  In  less  than,  an 
hour  the  storm  was  upon  them.  All  the 
magnificent  coloring  had  given  place 
to  white-edged  black.  Occasionally  a 
scarlet  thread  of  lightning  was  cast, 
crinkling,  along  the  west.  Then,  in  a 
moment,  followed  the  deep  fling  and 
roar  of  the  thunder.  Fierce  squalls  came 
tearing  up  the  straits  where  the  beautiful 
mist  had  trembled. 

The  little  boat  went  straining  and  hiss- 
ing through  the  sea.  As  each  squall 
struck  her  the  sail  bellied  to  the  water. 
There  was  no  laughter,  now.  no  love- 
glow,  on  the  faces  in  that  boat;  they 
were  white  as  death,  and  their  eyes  were 
wild.  A'eins  like  ropes  stood  out  in  the 
man's  neck  and  arms,  and  the  woman 
could  not  speak  for  the  violent  beating 
in  her  throat.  She  held  on  to  the  tiller 
with  swollen  hands  and  wrenched  arms. 
\\'hen  the  boat  sank  into  the  black  hol- 
lows, she  braced  herself  and  looked 
down  into  the  water,  and  thouglit — of 
many  things.  And  through  all  his  agon- 
ized thought  for  the  woman,  the  man 
had  other,  more  terrible  thoughts,  too. 

Straight  ahead  of  them  arose  the 
white,  chalky  shoulder  of  an  island.  He 
realized  that  he  was  powerlass  to  avoid 
it.  There  was  one  low  place,  sloping 
down,  green,  to  a  beach  of  sand,  but  the 
^harj)  outlines  (^\  rocks  rose  between — 
and  there  was  no  shelter  irom  the  wind. 
Still,  it  was  their  only  chance.  That  or 
death.  (lie  wished  afterward  that  it  had 
l)L^n  death.)  He  braced  himself  and 
pulled  at  the  ropes  until  spots  of  blood 
(juivered  before  liis  eyes. 
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"Port!"  he  yelled  "Port  hard!"  But 
the  woman  gave  one  gesture  of  despair; 
her  hands  fell  from  the  tiller,  and  she 
sank  in  a  huddle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boat. 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  till  the  boat 
-Struck  and  they  were  struggling  in  the 
waves.  But  a  strip  of  headland  now  cut 
off  the  worst  fury  of  the  storm.  The 
water  was  calmer;  and,  as  the  man  was 
-a  powerful  swimmer,,  they,  after  a  fierce 
battle  with  the  waves,  reached  the  shore 
and  fell,  dumbly,  in  each  other's  arms, 
upon  the  beach,  exhausted.    .    .  . 

Suddenly,  as  they  lay  there,  above  the 
-sounds  of  the  winds,  the  waves  and  the 
•crushing  to  pieces  of  their  boat  upon  the 
;rocks,  another  sound  was  borne  to  their 
ears — a  long,  moaning  wail  that  was  like 
-a  chant  of  the  dead,  so  weird  and  terrible 
was  it. 

They  staggered  to  their  feet.  Coming 
•down  to  them  from  a  little  row  of  cabins 
above  were  a  dozen  human  creatures, 
the  very  sight  of  which  filled  them  with 
terror.  Some  were  without  eyes;  others 
without  hands  or  arms;  others  were 
crawling,  without  feet.  And  as  they  ap- 
proached, they  wailed  over  and  over  the 
one  word  that  their  poor  Chinese 
tongues  had  been  taught  to  utter:  "Un- 
clean!   Unclean!  Unclean!" 

Both  the  man  and  the  woman  under- 
stood; but  the  man  only  spoke.  "Great 
God!'  It  is  D'Arcy  island!"  he  said,  in, 
his  throat.    "The  island  of  lepers!" 

The  woman  did  not  speak;  but  she 
leaned  heavily  upon  him.  The  waves 
pounded  behind  them,  and  the  firs  on 
the  hill  al)ovc  tlu-m  bowed,  moaning, 
before   the   storm — some  never  to  rise 


again.  And  still,  above  everything, 
arose  that  awful  wail — "Unclean!  Un- 
clean!" 

The  man  looked  down  upon  her.  Al- 
ready she  seemed  far,  far  tVoi^  him.  Sh.e  : 
had  lost  everything  for  him — but  he  wa- 
thinking,  even  now,  of  what  he4iad  lo-: 
for  her.  They  were  stranded  upon  an 
island  whereon  there  was  no  human  be- 
ing save  the  lepers  placed  there  by  the 
British  government — an  island  at  whicb. 
steamers  never  landed,  and  from  which 
escape  was  impossible,  unless  they  sig- 
naled. .  .  .  (And  these  two  dared 
not  signal.)  ...  For  lepers  there  are 
only  silence  and  opium — and  death. 

His  voice  shook  when  he  spoke  again: 

"What  accursed  luck — what  damnable 
luck — steered  us  here!"  he  cried,  bitterly. 

Then  the  woman  spoke,  lifting  herself 
from  him  and  standing  alone. 

"It  was  not  luck  at  all,"  she  said, 
steadily;  "it  was  God." 

Then,  suddenly,  she  cast  all  her  trem- 
bling, beautiful  length  downward  and 
lay  prone,  her  face  sunken  to  the  wet 
sand.  And  lying  so,  she  clasped  her 
hands  hard,  hard,  behind  her  neck,  and 
cried  out  in  a  voice  that  lifted  each  word, 
clear  and  distinct,  above  the  storm — so 
deep,  so  terrible  was  it  with  all  passion, 
all  submission,  all  despair — the  most 
sublime  prayer  ever  uttered  by  woman: 
"Oh,  Thou  God— Who  hast  guided  us 
two  to  the  one  spot  on  earth  where  we 
belong!  I  see!  I  understand,  Oh.  Thou 
awful  God — Thou  just  God!"   .    .  . 

The  lepers,  crawling  back  to  their 
hovels,  left  those  two  alone,  but  their 
weird  wail  still  sank  through  the  falling: 
darkness — " Unclean !   Unclean !" 

JOHX  B.  HORXER,  A.  M..  LITT.  D. 
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Nowhere  else  on  the  globe  can  one  "Nowhere  under  the  sun  are  there  as 
find  a  country  as  Edenic  as  this  part  of  many  undeveloi)ed  resources  as  we  have 
its  great  expanse.  on  everv  hand. 
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the  natives  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river. 


Great  interest  has  been  taken  in  Ore- 
gon concerning  pre-historic  wrecks  that 
,»vOurred  long  before  occupancy  by  the        My  personal  cognizance  of  it  goes 
whites.   The  chief  testimony  as  to  theuL— iback  to  1870,  when  my  family  made  a 


comes  from  aboriginal  sources,  and  is 
sometimes  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  prim- 
itive era.  Pieces  of  obsolete  wreckage 
liave  been  resurrected  from  the  sands, 
and  abundant  evidence  is  found  in 
masses  of  beesw^ax,  that  is  indestructi- 
ble, also  found  on  the  ocean  shore  south 
of  the  Columbia. 

Beeswax  is  not  given  to  romance, 
save,  perhaps,  when  taking  shape  in  Mrs. 
Jarley's  wax  w^orks,for  commercial  bees- 
wax is  one  of  the  most  unsentimental 
articles  of  commerce.  The  original 
comb  that  holds  the  luscious  stores  of 
the  preternaturally  "busy  bee''  may 
touch  on  the  romantic,  or,  as  a  taper 
used  to  illume  festive  scenes  before  coal 
pas  or  fragrant  kerosene  and  the  electric 
lights  of  today  became  illuminators, 
might  have  been  a  theme  to  treat  of; 
but  the  beeswax  of  Nehalem,  pounded 
in  the  surf  until  battered  and  blackened 
out  of  all  recognition,  had  no  essential 
claim  for  inspiration  until  its  history  de- 
veloped to  cause  imagination  and  fancy 
to  wonder  at  its  origin. 

When  Lewis  and  Clark  wintered  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia — not  quite  a 
century  ago— they  learned  the  first  we 
l^new  officially  of  this  tlotsom  of  the  seas, 
ior  they  told  of  seeing  it  in  the  hands  oi 
natives.  In  18 14.  one  Henry,  connected 
with  the  fur  trade,  who  traveled  and 
wrote  of  what  he  saw.  published  to  the 
iiritisli  world  that  beeswax  had  been 
dug  out  of  the  sands  and  was  found  drift- 
ing on  the  ocean  shore,  to  his  great  won- 
der. It  is  thus  evident  that  the  memory 
of  living  man  goes  not  back  to  the  time 
when  this  beeswax  was  not  known  to 


summer  trip  from  the  Willamette  to  Til- 
lamook, 50  or  60  miles  south  of  the 
Columbia,  and  brought  back  small  pieces 
of  the  beeswax,  as  also  various  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  ancient  wrecks  that 
might  have  left  it  there.  The  bones  of 
two  wrecks  w^ere  then  to  be  seen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Xehalem  river,  that  enters 
the  ocean  a  few  miles  north  of  Tillamook 
bay.  • 

The  Indians  then  occupied  their 
ancient  fishing  grounds  and  hunted  in 
the  Coast  range  adjoining.  Their  story 
of  historic  wrecks  varied.  The  sands  of" 
Nehalem  seem  to  have  rivaled  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  in  enticement  to  danger, 
for  they  rehearsed  the  story  of  a  Chinese- 
junk  that  met  its  fate  on  one  side  of  the 
entrance,  from  which  a  number  were 
saved.  These  lamented  their  fate  and 
wept  bitter  tears  as  they  looked  over  the 
sunset  seas  toward  the  shores  of  the 
Orient,  where  the  waves  were  chanting 
the  anthem  of  the  ''Nevermore."  as 
friends  unavailingly  awaited  their  home- 
coming. But  in  time  they  made  homes 
and  found  wives,  leaving  descendants 
whose  almond  eyes  tell  of  their  Oriental 
origin  to  this  day. 

Many  supposed  that  this  beeswax, 
afloat  and  ashore,  had  been  a  Chinese 
product,  and  as  time  had  broken  up  the 
frame  of  the  vessel  it  had  washed  ashore. 
To  give  wider  field  for  speculation,  oc- 
casionally wax  candles  and  tapers  were 
discovered,  but  the  i)undits  explained 
that  the  Chinese  had  use  for  wax  tapers 
in  tjie  worship  of  Joss. 

When  placing  a  sj)ecimen  of  this  wax 
in  the  hands  of  IVofessor  Henry,  of  the 
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Smithsonian,  in  1872.  this  same  legend 
accompanied  it.  But,  as  time  passed, 
the  stores  of  wax  have  increased.  A 
fortunate  ferryman  who  plays  Charon 
on  the  Nehalem,  found  stores  of  this 
same  wax  on  his  own  land  claim,  above 
all  ocean  tides,  and  an  hundred  yards 
or  so  distant  from  the  beach.  Here  was 
a  riddle  worth  unraveling. 

This  same  beeswax  has  been  found  in 
blocks  two  feet  by  16  inches  in  size  and 
four  inches  thick,  and  these  blocks,  it 
has  been  said  by  scientific  men,  bear 
cabalistic  characters  that  no  man  can 
understand,  though  skillful  artists  tiave 
copied  them.  Thus  the  mystery  grew; 
and  what  made  it  even  more  mysterious, 
tradition  did  not  limit  Neptune's  wreck- 
age to  that  poor  Chinaman,  but  told  of 
other  vessels  lost  here,  no  doubt  belong- 
ing to  western  nations,  as  the  men  found 
dead  on  the  sands  were  bronzed  and 
bearded,  as  were  the  few  who  came 
ashore  and  tried  to  reach  civilization  by 
an  overland  route. 

If  this  story  of  a  white  man's  ship  has 
any  truth,  then  the  beeswax  story  has 
greater  room  to  bourgeon  and  breadth 
to  grow.  Determined  to  investigate, 
several  years  ago  I  went  to  Astoria  and 
there  met  Mr.  W.  E.  Warren,  who 
proved  to  be  a  good  witness.  He  had 
in  his  possession  a  block  of  this  beeswax 
that  his  father  received  26  years  ago 
from  the  master  of  a  schooner  he  then 
owned,  that  made  trips  out  of  the  Colum- 
bia to  near  points  along  the  coast.  He 
had  secured  this  great  block  of  wax  and 
brought  it  to  his  owner,  whose  son  had 
kept  it  all  this  time  as  a  message  from 
the  seas  worth  retaining  until  some  solu- 
tion might  be  had  for  the  amazing  story. 

Though  somewhat  broken,^  this  block 
was  about  tlie  size  alluded  to.  and  nuist 
have  weighed  20  pounds.  (  )n  its  upper 
face  was  a  perfect  capital  **X"^cut  wide 


and  deep,  at  least  five  inches  long,  in 
exact  shape  of  a  Roman  letter  of  thi^ 
day.  Over  the  ''N"  was  a  diamond  cui 
of  proportionate  size. 

Since  returning  from  Astoria  I  have 
seen  in  possession  of  Mr.  Adolph  Dc- 
kum  another  block,  also  broken,  witr. 
these  same  marks,  also  part  of  a-capital. 
figure  9,  same  size;  the  block  having 
broken  ofT  through  this  figure.  ^^Ir. 
Dekum  also  has  the  lower  part  of  a 
great  taper  2^-  inches  at  the  base,  10 
inches  of  length  remaining;  the  top  has 
been  broken  of¥.  The  wick  in  this  is  not 
all  gone;  usually  the  wicks  have  rotted 
and  there  is  a  cavity  where  the  wick  once 
was.  He  also  has  a  lo-inch  piece  of  a 
small  taper. 

^Ir.  Warren  is  much  interested  in  all 
that  is  prehistoric,  as  well  as  in  early 
history.  He  took  me  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Linville,  who  also  had  a  large  block  ot 
same  shape,  much  broken,  with  the  let- 
ters 'T  H"  very  plain  and  large  size. 
Close  to  the  last  letter  the  block  was 
broken  of¥;  he  said  there  was  another 
letter  on  the  other  piece.  He  had  given 
this  to  a  friend  and  went  to  get  it  to  put 
the  whole  together,  but  his  friend  had 
sent  it  as  a  curiosity  to  his  people  in 
Philadelphia;  he  remembered  that  it  hatl 
the  letter  "N"  on  it  and  in  the  upper 
corner  was  a  little  "S"  with  a  stroke  like 
a  dollar  mark.  The  whole  block  had 
been  marked  "I  H  N,"  with  the  small 
"S"  and  the  stroke  through  it. 

Mr.  Linville  tells  a  very  interesting 
story.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Warren  have 
l)een  on  the  ground  and  seen  how  the 
wax  was  stored  and  found.  In  1885, 
seeking  rest  and  liealth.  Mr.  Linville 
went  to  Nehalem  beach  and  spent  a 
month,  stopping  with  a  Mr.  Howell, 
who  kept  a  ferry  across  the  Nehalem. 

wagon  travel  was  possible  along  that 
mountain  shore,  but  he  ferried  over  foot- 
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:vxn.  horsemen  and  livestock.  He  had 
■;vc(l  there  about  15  years.  The  wax 
A  as  discovered  before  that,  but  since 
l.is  time  something  near  10,000  pounds 
:i;ul  been  found  and  marlvcted  at  20 
vcnis  per  pound. 

The  Xehalem  courses  d(^vn  from  the 
Toast  ranges,  touches  the  base  of  Xe- 
rarncv.  then  turns  south  for  three  miles, 
j.arallel  with  and  quite  near  t;o  the  ocean, 
ilicn  is  lost  in  the  sea.  It  is  all  this  dis- 
tance separated  from  the  sea  by  only  a 
narrow  ridge,  that  no  doubt  has  been 
thrown  up  as  sea  beaches.  At  the  base, 
nf  Xecarney  there  is  a  small  bay:  along 
the  ridge  trees  grow,  among  which  the 
.W'halems  built  a  village  and  made  it 
their  winter  home. 

The  Indians  have  legends  of  several 
u recks  that  occurred  in  the  olden  time. 
The  identity  of  the  one  that  had  the 
iiceswax  is  the  important  question.  So 
long  as  only  indistinct  marks  were  found 
ii  was  imagined  that  the  Chinese  junk 
would  do;  but  as  soon  as  other  fnarking55 
Were  discovered,  then  I  knew  that  the 
Chinaman  was  not  an  interested  party. 

Mr.  Howell's  story  was.  that  seven 
>  ears  before  1895,  there  was  a  very  high 
wind  without  rain,  that  blew  away  the 
5'>use  sand  on  the  ridge  300  yards  from 
his  ferry:  that  he  saw  something  left 
exposed  and  found  it  to  be  the  corner 
"f  a  block  of  beeswax.  He  dug  it  out 
•"1(1  found  a  large  block,  the  same  as 
•'•id  been  washed  on  the  shore  by  the 
'I'les.  He  dug  and  found  more:  kept 
''ik^£^:ing  and  found  several  tons  of  it  in 
shapes,  sorts  and  sizes.  Some  had 
'"■^-■n  run  into  boxes  or  kegs;  a  part  was 
'11  the  great  scpiares  or  parallelograms. 

nuni])er  were  marked  with  large  cap- 
nals  H  S"  with  a  cross,  evidently 
•standing  for  "In  hoc  signo"  (in  this 
yn).  Others  had  the  letters  "1.  H.  X." 
''T  the  Latin.  'Tn  hoc  nomen"  (in  this 
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name).  Some  had  only  the  letter  '*X." 
surmounted  with  a  diamond.  This,  with 
the  perfect  tapers  of  different  sizes,  place 
it  beyond  doubt  that  the  beeswax  was 
intended  for  stores  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions that  were  on  the  coast  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  most  perfect  block  of  all  was  sold 
to  ^Ir.  }vlarshall  J.  Kinney,  the  well- 
known  canneryman,  in  the  salmon  trade. 
It  was  most  unfortunately  burned  when 
his  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire  some 
years  ago.  A  very  interesting  question 
arises  as  to  when  this  wreck  occurred. 
How  this  ship  came  on  this  shore  so 
long  ago?  And  what  use  any  mission, 
or  any  class  of  missions,  could  have  had 
for  so  enormous  a  quantity  of  beeswax? 

A  very  clear  story,  of  Indian  descent, 
traces  an  Indian  family  to  a  red-haired 
white  man  saved  from  a  wreck  about  the 
year  1745.  The  traditions  of  wrecks  say 
they  occurred  very  long  ago.  The  pres- 
ence of  that  quantity  of  beeswax,  found 
in  a  sandbank  that  is  at  least  10  feet 
above  the  highest  tides  and  100  paces 
from  the  present  shore,  challenges  the 
records  of  time  as  to  how  long  it  may 
have  been  since  this  beach  has  risen  out 
of  the  sea,  and  so  locate  the  era  when 
this  wreck  could  have  occurred.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  western  coast  is 
gradually  rising  from  the  sea,  but  that 
it  could  rise  15  or  more  feet  ])efore  the 
cargo  buried  in  the  sands  should  be  un- 
earthed, must  have  required  a  term  that 
spanned  more  than  a  century. 

Another  version  of  this  beeswax 
wreck  was  given  me  by  John  Henry 
Brown,  who  said  he  received  it  from 
Caj)tain  Hobson.  long  known  at  Astoria 
as  a  bar  pilot,  who  narrated  it  to  a  grouj) 
of  |)ioneers  assembled  for  the  amuial 
meeting  at  Portland,  in  i<^<)5.  He  had 
made  visits  to  the  Xehalem  country, 
and  on  one  of  these  excursions  met  one 
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.  •  the  very  first  settlers,  who  said  that 
.iiiv  vears  ago  the  oldest  of  the  Indians 
v  -lii  a  tradition  handed  down  of  a  vessel 
;,>si  very  long  ago;  that  all  on  board 
ucre  lost  and  the  vessel  went  gradually 
decay:  then  the  beeswax  began  to 
KK>u]C  ashore.  They  did^not  know  what 
•.'.-i-  to  put  it  to;  some  tried  burning  it 
and  found  it  was  good  fuel,  but  wood 
was  plenty,  so  it  was  not  valuable.  -They 
hatl  an  idea  it  might  be  bad  medicine; 
at  any  rate,  they  quit  burning  it.  This  is 
ilio  only  tradition  coming  from  Indian 
M)urces.  Since  1806  white  men  have 
known  of  the-  Xehalem  beeswax;  geol- 
oijists  tell  that  the  west  coast  is  rising 
from  the  sea;  that  the  A\'illamette  valley 
was  once  a  sound,  as  Puget  sound  is 
today;  this  wax  was  spread  along  the 
Coast  for  50  or  more  miles:  therefore,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
total  quantity  at  the  beginning  was  far 
more  than  we  have  knowledg-e  of.  But 
the  most  interesting  question  is:  How 
came  any  such  mission  craft  to  be  in 
this  latitude  a  century  and  a  half  ago?" 
Lono-  before  Sir  Walter  Raleicfh  set- 


tled Mrginia,  or  the  Puritans  landed  in 
Xew  England,  Spaniards  were  sailing  up 
the  Pacific.  The  course  of  Spain's  com- 
merce was  by  the  northern  route,  but 
what  such  a  vessel  was  doing  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  is  a  ques- 
tion not  easily  answered.  In  that  early 
day  there  were  English,  Dutch  and 
other  ships  depredating  on  Spain's  com- 
merce, capturing  treasure  ships  from 
Panama  to  China,  as  well  as  ships  loaded 
with  silks  and  spices  from  the  Orient, 
bound  to  Panama,  where  these  cargoes 
were  taken  by  "'portage  to  the  shore  of 
the  Atlantic  and  shipped  for  Spain.  It 
is  possible  that  some  of  these  sea  rovers 
had  captured  this  mission  ship  and  left 
the  beeswax  in  her  hold,  and  when  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  the  same  came 
ashore  as  we  have  found. 

The  story  of  old-time  wrecks  on  the 
west  shore  has  not  been  yet  told.  I  have 
gathered  from  reliable  sources  what 
could  be  known  as  to  these,  and  will  try 
to  write  concerning  them  at  some  near 
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We  worship  heroes.  The  heart  pulse 
M^ickens  at  the  name  of  an  heroic  soul. 
The  diary  of  great  men  is  the  liistory  of 
the  world.  Read  the  lives  of  three  men 
•ind  you  have  read  the  history  of  (  jreece; 
read  the  lives  of  five  men  and  you  have 
'^■a'l  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire: 
'"'■a(l  the  lives  of  tlie  mcnd:cr>  of  oui" 
sTiat  convention  and  you  ha\  e  read  the 
'Tst  volume  of  American  history. 

find  the  foundation  on  which  our 

estern  civilization  is  builded  read  the 
'ivcs  of  the  pioneers.  Heroes  they,  who 
'*^ve  played  well  their  part  in  the  world's 


tragcd}'.  Against  the  solid  foundation 
which  they  have  laid,  the  waves  of  time, 
without  effect,  shall  dash  for  an  eternity. 
Out  of  a  wilderness  they  have  brought 
forth  cities  of  splendor.  I'efore  their 
brawny  arms  and  courageous  hearts  the 
discordant  notes  of  nature  became  har- 
monious. TlK.'ir  iKMK-ticent  and  world- 
I'cloved  sacrifice  has  removed  the  dross 
from  the  genuineness  of  life,  and  added 
new  luster  to  the  race.  They  i)ass,  cov- 
ere"*!  with  glory,  to  their  eternal  home — 
a  reclaimed  wilderness  their  momunent. 

GILBl-RT  L.  HI'DCLS. 
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THORNS  ON  ROSE  BUSHES. 

An  Indian  Legend. 


Almost  all   of   the   Indians   of  the 
Northwest  believe  that  rose  bushes  pos- 
sess some  kind  c?^  a  charm  or  influence 
that  will  keep  away  ghosts  and  spirits. 
When  one  is  sick,  and  it  is  thought 
death  is  at  hand,  and  death  is  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit,  rose 
bushes  are  put  around  the  sick  person's 
bed.    The  eflficacy  of  rose  bushes  as  a 
shield  against  death's  arrow  comes  to 
the  Indian  through  a  happening  which 
they  beiieve  occurred  not  long  subse- 
quent to  the  creation.    If  the  Indian  can 
be  induced  to  speak  of  the  we-ta-tash  or 
long  ago  age,  and  rose  bushes  are  his 
subject,  he  wiU  iell  one  something  about 
as  follows:  When  the  Great  Spirit  cre- 
ated the  earth  he  made  the  oceans  to 
wash  its  shores,  the  rivers  to  give  it 
drink,  the  trees  to  give '  the  pleasant 
shadow  and  the  grasses  its  expanse  to 
beautify.    Afterwards  he  made  the  flow- 
ers— and  last  of  all.  the  rose  bushes,  but 
without  their  thorns.    Then  he  called 
from  the  land  of  souls  four  spirits  whom 
he  clothed  in  bodies  not  unlike  his  own. 
Some  of  these  spirits  were  good  and 
gentle,  some  vicious  and  evil.   Two  were 
males  and  two  were  females,  and  to  each 
was  given  the  charge  of  a  class  of  crea- 
tures.    Xe-ka-na,  who  ruled  the  deer 
and  bufifalo,  was  good  and  pure  of  soul, 
and  his  spouse,  La-wis-wis,  the  queen 
of  love,  had  dominion  over  the  song 
birds  and  buttertlics.    Kas-la-kin,  relent- 
less, fierce  and  crafty,  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  to 
Mem-a-lak,  his   mate,  sway  over  ser- 
pents, lizards  and  other  creeping  things. 

The  latter  coui)le  journeyed  to  the 
southward,  while  Xe-ka-na  and  La-wis- 
wis  crossed  plains  and  mountains  to  the 


north  and  westward,  journeying  slowlv 
until  they  came  to  the  beautiful  Puyallr.:i 
valley.    Here  they  erected  a  lodge  near 
the  base  of  Mount  Rainier,  from  wh()>e  ] 
breast  a  stream  of  laughing  water  wcn.t  : 
winding,  widening  as  it  hastened  on- 
ward to  the  sea.    Around  them,  on  hill, 
in  dale,  in  forest  grand,  all  verdant, 
clothed   and   perfumed   with  sweetest 
flowers,  were  allowed  to  roam  the  crea- 
tures that  were  placed  in  the  keeping  oi 
the  twain.    Here  and  there  went  X^e-ka- 
na  caring  for  his  flocks,  and  again  re- 
turning to  be  near  his  bride.  La-wis- 
wis  busied  herself,  when  alone,  by  con- 
veying water  to  the  flowers  in  a  shell 
which  she  carried  on  her  head.    As  she 
went  the  round  of  these  duties,  a  cloud 
of  butterflies,  eager  to  sip  from  the  shell, 
hovered  over  her  head,  and  though  ages 
have  rolled  away  since  she  trod  the 
earth,  still  they  search  for  the  beautitiil 
shell.    One  can  see  them  on  any  brigl;t 
spring  day  settling  down  on  every  tiny 
pool  by  the  wayside,  only  to  flutter  away 
to  another  in  its  quest. 

But  this  paradise  was  to  be  visited  by 
evil.  To  it  came  Mem-a-lak,  the  spouse 
of  Kas-la-kin.  who  had  met  death  some 
time  previous.  Seeking  for  another 
mate,  she  had  wandered  sad  and  lonely 
about  the  earth,  followed  by  the  crea- 
tures over  which  she  held  control.  Ht'^ 
coarse,  black  hair  was  banded  with  a 
serpent,  whose  skin  turned  from  green 
to  gold  with  every  movement  of  hcv 
sinuous  form,  while  others  were  coiled 
about  her  arms  and  ankles.  Lizard- 
vwhose  brilliant  hues  rivaled  the  brightest 
gems,  clung  to  her  robe  and  conhned  u 
at  th.e  waist. 
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rroni  behind  a  tree  she  watched  truth 
aiul  love — lovers'  tender  partings  and 
j..vous  greetings,  and  her  breast 
was  filled  with  jealous  anger — anger 
because  Kas-la-kin  wa^  no  more, 
ii-alous  that  another  should  possess 
wiiat  she  did  not  have.  Well  she 
know  that  none  of  the  venom- 
ous reptiles  with  her  could  injure  La- 
wisTwis.  Well  she  knew  that -she  could 
never  win  the  love  of  N^e-ka-na  while 


poses — for,  in  the  Indian's  belief,  in  that 
age,  all  creatures  and  plants  were  en- 
dowed with  thought  and  power  of  con- 
verse— drew  themselves  around  the 
sleeper  for  her  protection.  As  each 
branch  endeavored  to  get  in  place  to 
bar  expected  onslaught,  their  every 
power  of  growth  was  called  upon,  but 
the  strain  brought  fortl\  no  additional 
tvvig.  Some  of  the  roses  turned  white 
with  terror,  all  uplifted  themselves  to 


MT.  RAINIER, 

At  whose  base  lies  the  beautiful  Puyallup  Valley, the  Eilen  of  the  Indian. 


I-a-wis-wis  lived.  But  she  would  wait 
nntil  N'e-ka-na  was  far  away,  and  then 
silently  steal  upon  the  object  of  her 
hatred  and  strangle  her  to  death. 

1  he  opportunity  came.  Xc-ka-na  had 
s'<~>ne  across  the  vallev  with  his  herds, 
and  La  -wis-wis,  lulled  to  drowsiness  bv 
inactivity,  had  lain  down  by  the  rose 
I'UsIk's  and  had  gone  to  sleep.  Cautious- 
ly Mem-a-lak  approached,  but  the  rose 
'»nshes.   divining   her   nuirderous  ])ur- 


the  Great  Spirit,  watching  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  in  an  appeal  for  aid. 
Their  cause  being  a  good  one,  he  caused 
thorns  \o  s])riiig  forth  from  the  bushes, 
and  when  Alciii-a-lak  bounded  forward, 
intent  upon  tlic  death  (^f  La-wis-wis, 
thev  wrapped  themselves  around  her  and 
with  their  thorns  tore  her  to  pieces. 
Sincc^  tlien  her  spirit — a  thing  of  evil, 
darkness  and  death — lurks  in  dreary 
])laces  and   in   burial   grounds.  Since 
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then  the  rose,  the  only  flower  the  Indian 
cares  for  or  gathers,  has  been  by  them 
considered  the  most  efficacious  instru- 
ment by  which  death  can  be  averted. 
Since  then  the  Indian  mother  places  the 


\ 


wild   rose   over  the   pappoose  boar<i. 
thinking  of  La-wis-wis  as  she  does 
and  invokes  for  her  babe  that  protect I'-^n 
and  security  given  in  the  long  ago  le  g- 
ended past.  F.  H.  SAYL(  )k 


#  *  # 
HOW  CHINOOK  WON. 


Almost  all  of  the  old  pioneers,  espe 
cially  those  living  on  Puget  sound,  re- 
member Hon.  Frank  Clark,  one  of  tht 
prominent  attorneys  of  that  section  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  following  narrative 
shows  how,  with  the  use  of  Chinook  jar- 
gon, he  won  a  case  for  a  client  which  at 
first  looked  very  doubtful  as  to  the  out- 
come. 

It  seems  that  his  client  had  been  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  cutting  timber 
on  government  land.  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  tw-o  federal  attor- 
neys, brought  from  a  distance — San 
Francisco,  if  we  remember  aright.  When 
these  lawyers  came  into  court  there  fol- 
lowed behind  them  a  porter  who  un- 
loaded upon  the  table  fronting  the 
judge's  bench  armful  after  armful  of 
books.  Clark  strode  in  with  three  vol- 
umes of  law  under  his  arm.  The  jury 
was  composed  entirely  of  loggers  and 
ranchers.  0])ening  the  case,  the  im- 
ported lawyers  delved  deep  into  the 
tomes  of  law  before  them  and  cited  deci- 
sion after  decision  bearing  on  the  case 
on  trial.  Then,  using  language,  one-half 
of  the  words  of  which  were  too  extensive 
for  tlie  jur\'s  understanding,  they 
launched  into  tlK-ir  argi'mient. 

As  the  Cnitcd  States  attorneys  fin- 
ished. Clark  arose,  picked  up  one  of  his 
IcTw  books,  and,  without  opening  the  vol- 
ume, threw  it  aside.  Tlie  next  book 
shared  the  same  fate.    The  third  was 


opened  only  to  be  cast  aside.  Clark  tlie!: 
squared  himself  to  the  jury. 

"N'esika  tillicums!"  he  commenced, 
and  then,  in  a  flow  of  Chinook  jargon, 
went  on  to  plead  his  client's  cause.  Therr 
was  not  a  man  on  the  jury  but  what  un- 
derstood every  sentiment  Clark  con- 
veyed, whereas  the  highflow^n  languai^t 
of  the  imported  attorneys  had  been  ut- 
terly lost  on  them. 

In  vivid  Chinook,  Clark  painted  a 
word  picture  of  the  trials  and  tribulation - 
of  the  settler  in  the  wilds  of  a  Washing- 
ton forest.  Of  the  desperate  effort  nec- 
essary to  maintain  wife  and  babies.  And 
because  his  client  had  hauled  a  wag"ii 
load  of  cordwood  to  the  village  store  t'» 
trade  for  food,  he  had  been  arrested,  im- 
prisoned and  his  family  deprived  of  hi- 
support. 

There  was  possibly  not  one  in  the  jur\ 
box  but  who  had  at  some  time  been  ir. 
the  position  Clark  pictured.  Every  syni- 
path}-  in  them  was  aroused.  Tears  trick- 
led down  their  rugged  cheeks  as  Clark'- 
Chinook  flowed  on. 

The  lawyers  from  afar  were  awake  t" 
the  disadvantage  they  were  being  ])lace'I 
under.  An  objection  was  entered  t" 
Clark's  use  of  Chinook  or  any  other  I'-n 
guage  which  the  opposing  counsel  onil  . 
not  understand. 

"Your  honor,"  answered  Clark.  '"tlH" 
juuy  here  is  to  decide  this  case.  1 
eminent  gentlemen  for  the  prosecuii"!i 
have  used  language  so  grandilocjueut 
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lai  not  one  of  the  jury  has  understood     and,  if  ?  mistake  not,  also  to  vour  honor. 


j)uri)ort.  I  am  speaking  to  them  in 
simple  talk  of  the  Western  frontiers- 
;j;an.  understood  alike  by  both  Indian 
and  white  man  who  tcaverse  and  have 
!>ccn  instrumental  in  the  development  oi 
this  Xorthwest.  ^ly  language,  call  it 
iaru^on  if  you  wish,  explains  to  the  jury. 


the  situation.  T  have  but  a  few  words 
more  to  say,  and,  with  the  court's  per- 
mission, will  continue  in  Chinook." 

The  permission  was  granted,  and 
Clark's  client  acquitted  without  the  jury 
leaving  their  seats. 


*  4 

SWEET  PEAS. 

'Copyrig-ht  1899,  by  Olive  S.  England. 


There  was  once  a  gardener  who  found 
one  of  his  pot  plants  so  root-bound  that 
ii  became  necessary  to'  put  it  into  a 
larger  pot.  So  he  took  a  barrel  anu 
>a\ved  it  in  two,  and  using  the  lower  half 
k»r  his  plant,  the  other  half  he  threw  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  the  garden,  where, 
tlie  da\-  before,  some  sweet  peas  had  been 
planted. 

This  half  of  the  barrel  accidentally  fell 
in  such  a  manner  that,  in  .growing,  the 
>\veet  peas  must  come  up  through  it. 
\\  ell,  the  little  peas  found  themselves 
'I<'\vn  in  the  rich  mould  with  the  snails, 
tile  earth  worms,  wood  bugs,  ants, 
v:round  spiders  and  earwigs  But  they 
"A«.-ri-  not  at  all  afraid,  for  they  were  ah 
ju>i  as  sociable  and  friendly  as  could  be, 
ar.<l  they  had  rather  a  pleasant  time  of 
it.  I"or  the  sweet  peas  did  not  under- 
"'and  the  philosophy  of  em-ironment.  did 
""I  remember  an\'  other  life,  and,  as 
^•ng  as  they  conceived  of  nothing  better, 
^^'•re  'juite  contented.  Hy  observing 
b'-'W  the  little  undergnnmd,  people  lived 
•i'ld  burrowed  in  the  earth,  they  felt  im 
''••I'lvd  to  do  likewise,  and  so  they  sent 
"'■t  liny  rootlets  in  e\ery  direction,  and 
^■^'-Tc  very  busy.  Ikit  one  day  they  heard 
^I'e  nuirmuring  and  i)attering  "of  the 
r.iindn^ps  as  they  came  down  through 
tlicir  earth  coverings.  The  sweet  peas 
•'^HMK'd.  and  c(nild  plainly  hear  the  crys- 


tal drops  saying:  "Climb  out,  climb 
out:  you  are  in  prison  and  darkness.  Go 
higher,  go  higher." 

Then  they  felt  a  strange  desire  stir 
within  them  to  go  higher:  and  they  said 
to  the  little  underground  people:  "Did 
you  hear  what  the  raindrops  told  us?" 

These  queer  little  people  all  made  fun 
of  them,  and  the  wood  bugs  told  them 
to  be  contented  where  they  were,  for  if 
they  did  get  out  on  top  of  the  ground 
it  was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  be.  unless 
they  stayed  under  an  old  board  or  rot- 
ten log,  in  a  dark,  damp  place.  But 
yet.  it  set  them  thinking,  and  by  think- 
ing they  lost  some  of  their  contentment. 
After  a  while  the  sun  shone  out.  and 
some  bright  beams  found  their  way  into 
the  old  barrel,  and  brought  the  sweet 
message  that  they  alwa>s  bring,  saying: 
"Come  out  and  play  with  us:  let  us  shed 
our  glory  all  about  }ou:  come  into  the 
light." 

The  sweet  peas  could  not  mistake  the 
message  of  the  sunbeams. 

Thev  now  realized  that  they  were  in 
coldness  and  darkness.  Again  they  felt 
the  thrill  of  awakened  divinity — a  great 
lunging  t()  mount  upward,  and  they  sent 
out  the  life  germ  which  sK>wlv  ascended 
to^seek  the  radiant  sunbeams  that  so  ten- 
derlv  wooed  them.  The  little  under- 
ground people  called  them  foolish,  and 
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"We  don't  hear  voices  calling; 
v\o  find  our  work  right  here,  all  about 
Vou  are  seeking  a  delusion." 
The  sweet  peas  knew  their  little  friends 
utTc  doing  the  duti^  of  their  sphere, 
asul  felt  that  their  own  rootlets  were  bet- 
(t-r  off  where  they  were,  and  by  being 
(ijcre  could  better  enable  them  to  do 
their  work,  but  by  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  immortal  longings, 
iliev  felt  there  was  something  more  for 
them. 

They  did  not  know  how  to  express 
it.  because  it  was  an  unknowable  thing 
So    they  could  not  agree  with  earth 
worms,  snails,  ground  spiders,  ants  and 
earwigs. 

There  was  really  no  language  but  the 
"still,  small  voice"  of  the  soul  by  which 
they  could  express  their  wondrous  desire 
for  freedom  and  for  light.  But  they 
continued  to  grow  and  unfold  more  and 
more;  and  while  they  did  not  altogether 
understand  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
wonderful  life  within  them,  they  often 
foimd  themselves  trying  to  remember 
something,  they  knew  not  what. 

They  often  asked  themselves  why, 
whence,  whither?  and  sometimes  the 
voices  calling  them  upward  caused  them 
to  almost  remember  that  they  had,  in 
some  dim,  shadowy  past,  once  grown  on 
a  graceful  green  vine,  and  bloomed  in 
fragrance  in  a  beautiful  garden,  where 
ih  ere  were  birds  and  bees,  and  butter- 
<hos,  and  a  cr\stal  fountain,  and  where 
tlie  sunlight  bathed  all  things  in  glo- 
rious light.  But  they  could  not  quite 
niakc  it  all  out — and  if  at  times  a  mem- 
••ry  of  immortal  things  rushed  over 
tiiem  with  wonderful  inspirations,  they 
♦•"ly  rose  more  steadily  to  the  -influence 
^vhich  irresistibly  called  them  higher. 

And  so  one  bright  morning  they 
peeped  up  out  of  the  dark  mould  and  the 


first  things  they  saw  were  the  cheerful 
sunbeams,  w^ho  welcomed  them  with 
glad,  warm  kisses. 

The  sweet  peas  were  very,  very  hap- 
py. They  could  see  the  sky  with  its 
dreamy,  white  clouds,  and,  at  night,  they 
could  see  the  bright  moon,  and  the  dear 
old  man  in  the  moon  smiled  so  benign- 
ly on  them  as  he  passed  over  the  old 
barrel,  that  they  dearly  loved  him,  and 
eagerly  watched  for  his  kind  face  every 
night.  They  could  see  the  shining  stars, 
those  ghttering  jewels  of  the  night,  that 
held  in  place  the  fleecy  drapery  of  the 
clouds.  But  that  was  all.  for  the  sides 
of  the  barrel  shut  out  all  else.  But  here 
on  the  top  of  the  ground  they  found 
themselves  associating  with  neighborly 
snails  and  spiders,  ants,  wood  bugs  and 
even  an  old  toad,  who  had  taken  quar- 
ters in  the  barrel,  and  they  w-ere  content, 
until  one  day  a  pretty  bird  came  and 
alighted  on  the  barrel,  and  sung  such  a 
merry  song  to  them.  He  said:  ''Come 
up  higher  still.  There  is  such  a  beauti- 
ful world  all  about  you.  You  are  in  a 
barrel.  Climb  up  the  sides  and  peep 
over  the  edge." 

The  sweet  peas  believed  every  word 
of  his  song,  and  were  greatly  excited 
over  it.  But  they  looked  at  the  sides  of 
the  barrel,  and  were  afraid,  for  there 
were  sharp  splinters  and  cruel  nails  in 
it,  and  they  felt  too  weak  and  helpless 
to  climb  so  high  alone.  They  must  have 
something  to  lean  upon. 

Then  the  gay  bird  sung  the  most  dis- 
tracting song — why,  you  never  heard  the 
like  of  it!  It  seemed  he  would  split  liis 
j)rcttv  throat.  There  was  such  a  warb- 
ling, trilling,  chirping  and  twittering. 
It  was  wonderful!  But  all  the  time  he 
was  explaining  matters.  Then  he  tlew 
awhay  up  in  the  sky.  The  sweet  peas 
had   understood   him,   and   tried  very 
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bravely  to  do  as  he  told  them.  They 
told  all  their  friends  of  the  barrel  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  aspire 
higher. 

Then  their  tVends  called  an  indigna- 
tion meeting.  They  passed  resolutions 
not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sweet  peas.  Really,  I  hate 
to  tell  you  of  it— but  they  denounced 
them,  ^ly,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
call  them  ''cranky!'".  But  I  really  don't 
think  they  called  tliem  anything  worse 
than  that.  If  they  did,  the  sweet  peas 
did  not  hear  of  it;  and,  if  it  had  been  so, 
the  old  toad  would  have  told  them,  for  he 
was  a  great  croaker. 

But  the  sweet  peas  did  not  mind  what 
their  neighbors  said  to  them,  for  their 
own  souls  were  too  full  of  happiness, 
listening  to  the  sweet  voices  calling 
them  higher. 

However,  in  justice  to  the  toad,  I  will 
state  that  he  did  not  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution against  the  sweet  peas,  for  he 
said:  "While  I  don't  get  in  very  high 
society,  as  I'm  not  a  high  jumper,  I've 
hopped  about  some  in  this  world,  and  T 
know  we  are  in  a  barrel,  and  there  is 
something  else  outside,  but  it  suits  nic 
here,  for  it  is  damp  and  quiet  and  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  stupid  flies,  gnats 
and  bugs  to  furnish  me  a  living."  And 
he  winked  one  eye  in  a  very  singular 
manner.  He  continued:  "Of  course, 
those  sweet  peas  had  better  *let  well 
enough  alone.'  but  I  sha'n't  vote  to  call 
them  'cranky,'  simply  because  their  opin- 
ions differ  from  mine,  for  it  is  just  barely 
possible  that  I  don't  understand  every- 
thing myself."  The  sweet  pt-as  felt  ver\- 
grateful  to  him,  and  thought  him  very 
wise  and  dignitk-d,  and  f'<-)r  a  while  al- 
most thought  he  might  be  right:  may- 
be they  had  better  "let  well  enoughv 
alone."    But  they  could  still  hear  the 


sweet  bird  voice  calling  "Higher,"  an 
concluded  to  follow  the  advice,  as 
seemed  to  be  in  accord  with  what  the: 
own  natures  demanded. 

So  they  crept  close  to  the  ugly  nai 
and  sharp  splinters,  and  lovingly  twine 
their  tendrils  around  them,  and  as  the 
were  so  helpless,  modest,  gentle  an 
withal  so  determined  to  rise,  the  o] 
rusty  nails  and  sharp  splinters  ju 
helped  them  all  they  could  on  their  u\ 
ward  way — helping  instead  of  hinderin 
them. 

And  as  the  sweet  peas  would  su 
mount  one  nail  or  splinter,  it  just  seeme 
to  make  it  easier  to  climb  to  the  ne: 
one,  and,  after  all,  these  obstacles  serve 
as  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  by  which  the 
ascended  to  the  light.  And  by  the  tiin 
they  got  to  the  top  of  the  barrel  ever 
nail  and  splinter  was  all  crowned  wit 
verdure  and  beauty,  for  the  sweet  pes 
were  not  ungrateful,  and  so  they  woun 
green  tendrils  and  shining  leaves  a 
around  them;  and  even  the  poor 
beetles,  snails,  earth  worms  and  earwig: 
and  the  wise  old  toad  who  croaked  i 
the  corner,  had  something  beautiful  t 
look  at. 

W'gW,  the  sweet  peas  were  almost  tj 
the  top  of  the  barrel  at  last:  but,  oh.  hoM 
tired  they  were!  And  whf^n  we  ar| 
tired  we  are  a])t  to  be  discouraged.  W'liP- 
if,  after  all,  they  had  reached  the  limit  <» 
all  things!  The  pretty  bird  who  haC 
told  them  so  many  helpful  things  ha<: 
i\o\\n  away  up  in  the  clouds,  and  the 
sk\-  might  have  been  what  he  meant  f'">J 
them  to  attain  to.  How  could  tiiev 
reach  s(3  high  as  those  wonderful  cl"ii''' 
or  shining  stars?  So,  as  they  could  sti- 
hear  voices  below  as  well  as  above,  an^i 
could  comnumicate  with  all  the  little 
earth-folk  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
they  could  not  help  feeling  discouraged 
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.»hcn  they  heard  them  call  up  to  them: 
\\  f  told  you  to  stay  where  you  were." 
Xnd  they  were  completely  miserable 
whvu  the  old  toad  croaked  at  them,  he 
v\a.>  so  large,  and  seemed  so  wise,  that 
tlicv  felt  as  if  he  spo^  with  authority. 
I '.lit  after  a  while  a  brilliant  butterfly 
came  and  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  bar- 
rel: and  he  told  them  there  was  surely 
a  i^reat  and  wonderful  world  outside, 
aiitl  if  they  would  climb  just  a  little  high- 
vr  they  could  see  it  for-  themselves. 
Then  he  told  them  how  he  had  once 
hccn  an  ugly  chrysalis,  and  how  the  di- 
vinity within  caused  him  to  burst  hi^ 
*  j)rison  bars  and  develop  .  his  golden 
w  iugs,  and  that  to  all  the  world  he  had 
hccome  the  emblem  of  Psyche,  the  freed 
soul. 

He  said:  ''There  is  something  more, 
tar  more,  for  you  to  attain  to  yet.  Your 
•  >\vn  natures  call  you  higher." 

liut  the  listening  toad  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  said:  "Oh,  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  that  butterfly;  he  is  such  a 
tli^^hty  fellow."  But  the  beautiful  but- 
terfly had  fully  reawakened  the  slumber- 
in^l:  consciousness  of  the  tired  sweet  peas, 
and  that  night  the  gentle  dews  came 
nnd  refreshed  their  drooping  leaves  and 
N\cary  tendrils,  and  the  next  morning 
tlk'v  made  one  more  effort,  and  at  last 
peeped  over  the  edge  of  the  barrel. 

'  )h,  what  a  transport  of  joy  was  there! 
1  here  was  the  whole  garden  filled  with 
>ellow  sunshine  that  God's  angels  had 
p<  Hired  over  it. 

The  glorious  sunnner  reigned  su- 
preme. The  fragrant  roses  sent  a 
'>:reeting  of  sweet  odors.  The  fair,  ^tate- 
'>  lillies  swung  their  golden  censers, 
•11^1  filled  the  air  with  heavenly  j^erfume. 
«i"d  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden  wel- 
^'"Uied  them  witli  the  incense  of  fra- 
.i^'rance  and  beautv. 
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A  sparkling  fountain  sung  of  pretty 
woodland  streams  with  deeps  and  shal- 
lows, of  mountain  cascades  and  gleam- 
ing waterfalls,  of  broad  rivers,  crystal 
lakes,  and  even  hinted  of  the  great  wave- 
tossed  ocean. 

Within  the  fountain  sported  the  sil- 
very raindrops  and  golden  sunbeams: 
and,  as  they  rose  and  fell  like  glitteriiig 
diamonds  set  to  music,  all  around  them 
the  little  baby  rainbows  were  leaping 
as  they  listened  to  the  sweet  tones  of  the 
softly  falling  spray. 

The  spice-laden  zephyr;  swept  over 
them  and  revealed  the  secrets  of  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  brought  tidings  of  ex- 
tended plains  and  great  cities,  told  them 
of  lofty,  snow-crowned  mountains,  with 
their  weird  dreams  and  unfathomed  mys- 
teries, towering  in  solitude  and  gran- 
deur. 

And  then  it  whispered  to  them  some- 
thing so  sweet  and  low  that  even  the 
bees  and  birds  could  not  hear;  and  the 
sweet  peas  said:  *'Yes,  yes;  we  will." 
and  with  renewed  power  the  divine  life 
within  them  expanded,  until  one  day 
they  unfolded  a  score  of  pink  and  white, 
purple  and  rosy  blossonis,  and  all  the 
flowers  said:  "Look  at  the  sweet  peas, 
how  lovely  they  are:" 

The  bees,  who  are  the  best  judges  of 
such  matters,  came  and  said:  "You  are 
so  very,  very  sweet,  let  us  sip  of  your 
honey." 

\Vith  rosy  blushes  they  replied:  "Come 
and  dine  with  us." 

And  they  did.  While  the  bees  were 
su}:>ping  the  sweet  nectar  offered  them 
by  the  sweet  ])eas,  one  of  the  ugly  earth 
worms  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  hav- 
ing become  discontented,  as  he  half- 
way comi)rehende(l  that  the  sweet  ])eas 
were  living  in  a  higher  sphere  than  he. 
coi»ichided  to  get  out  of  the  barrel  at 
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any  cost,  but  as  his  nature  was  to  bur- 
row in  the  earth  and  not  to  cHnib  sky- 
ward, he  burrowed  under  the  edge  of 
the  barrel  and  came  up  and  out  into  the 
dazzHng  sunHgl^^,  for  which  he  was  in 
no  wise  prepared.  It  dazzled  him  into 
blindness,  so  that  he  could  not  discern  his 
surroundings,  nevertheless  he  attempted 
to  do  as  the  sweet  peas  had  done,  ancf 
stretched  himself  up  as  high  as  possible, 
but  unluckily  for  hini',.  a  robin  who  was 
balancing  himself  on  the  barrel,  chat- 
ting to  the  sweet  peas,  spied  him.  Now 
we  all  know  that  the  robin  is  a,  very 
quick-witted,  as  well  as  independent  and 
enterprising  sort  of  fellow,  and  in  a 
jolly,  good-natured  way  looks  out  for 
number  one,  but  withal  is  not  bashful 
or  easily  disconcerted,  and  generally  at- 
tends to  the  business  of  his  own  sphere 
in  life. 

The  robin  turned  his  head  on  one  side 
in  a  pert  and  comical  manner,  as  if  to 
say:  *Tlease  observe  how  I  get  my 
living,  and  at  the  same  time  rid  the.  gar- 
den of  such  pests  as  that  worm,"  and 
down  he  hopped  on  Mr.  Worm.  Mr. 
Worm  tried  to  retreat,  alas,  in  vain.  The 
robin  was  too  quick  for  him.  and  had  a 
firm  hold  on  him,  and  pulled  and  pulled. 
Mr.  Worm  pulled  the  other  way.  At 
last  out  of  his  hole  came  Mr,  Worm,  and 
over  on  his  back,  heels  over  head,  went 
the  robin,  but  the  robin  had  the  worm, 
and.  would  you  believe  it,  it  was  the 
very  same  worm  who  had  so  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  sweet  peas?  Of  course, 
such  a  scene  appeared  very  ludicrous  to 
the  bees,  and  they  made  a  great  buzzing, 
and  the  sweet  peas  gently  shook  on  their 
green  vines,  and  the  ro])in  th.ought  they 
were  shaking  with  laughter  at-liis  clever- 
ness, but,  really,  they  were  so  beautiful 
and  happy,  that  they  could  have  found 
no  time  or  place  for  malice,  and  it  is 


more  probable  that  a  passing  l)rc(/.- 
stirred  them. 

On  a  beautiful  green  knoll  in  the  gar- 
den was  a  very  large  and  stately  nun;- 
sion.  It  was  built  of  dazzling  white  mar- 
ble, and  was  of  the  most  graceful  an-: 
harmonious  architecture,  and,  withal. 
magnificent  that  no  language  c-ould  d.; 
it  justice.  From  the  center  rose  a  stat(.!\ 
temple  with  a  golden  dome. 

The  sweet  peas  had  often  noticed  it, 
and  desired  to  know^  all  about  it.  Sm, 
one  day,  they  asked  the  butterfly  what 
it  was.  "That,"  said  he,  "is  the  house  •  •! 
many  mansions,  the  dwelling  place  of  tlic 
Master.  Where  you  behold  the  grear. 
towering  dome,  is  His  own  especial  tem- 
ple. This  garden  is  His  ;  all  that  you  sec 
around  you  everywhere  belongs  to  Him. 
It  is  said  that  inside  the  portals  of  that 
noble  palace  there  are  surroundings  ci 
such  wonderful  grandeur  and  such  en- 
trancing music,  that  eye  hath  not  seen, 
ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entere^i 
into  the  heart  to  conceive  of  anythin.i^ 
so  glorious.  Once  in  a  while  there  are 
strains  of  such  enchanting  music  float- 
ing out  from  the  open  portals  that  aVi 
the  flowers  bend  their  heads  to  listeMi. 
I,  who  have  the  wings  of  the  soul,  can 
sometimes  fly  to  the  windows  and  g«~t 
glimpses  of  such  perfect  harmony,  l)eau- 
ty  and  magnificence  that  I  never  tire  •  ''• 
telling  it  to  the  flowers.  Sometimes  tin- 
,  pilaster  sends  His  servant,  who  is 
dark,  ugly-looking  fellow,  out  in  the  gar- 
den, to  cull  flowers  to  adorn  His  ma- 
jestic temple.  P^ut  His  servant  is  reall;- 
very  kind  and  gentle,  and  the  fl(Mver- 
he  gathers  are  kept  in  rare  vases  (->f  ala 
baster  and  gold.  Oh!  it  is  a  glori^n- 
thing  to  be  accounted  worthy  t«>  he 
chosen  to  adorn  the  mansion  ot  th^' 
SMaster.  The  Master  always  chooses  th*' 
most  fragrant  flowers,  for  they  are  the 
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,.  ,.t  precious.  This  fair  garden,  with 
,is  verdure  and  perfume,  with  its 
.  .Jitlrous  beauty,  is  only  a  faint  hint  of 
«hat  i>  in  there."  "Oh!"  said  the  sweet 
•,<,i<.  "how  we  long  to  go  inside  the 
^rcat  temple  of  the  blaster." 

Tlion  the  divine  essence  of  immortal 
;o  within  them  seemed  to  pass  out  on 
-  I-  balmy  June  air  in  odorous  sighs,  like 
breath  of  angels. 

1  suppose  }'ou  know  that  their  per- 
•  nie  is  the  soul  of  the  flowers. 

The  Master  gazed  out  of  a  wdndow 
that  overlooked  all  His  beautiful  gar- 
'!',nrand  said:  *'Ah!  what  a  touching 
tribute  of  love  those  sweet  peas  send  to 
tuL'.  It  comes  to  me  like  the  prayers 
irom  the  hearts  of  the  loving.  I  must 
liave  them  near  me."  So  He  command- 
"i  His  servant  to  cull  some  o£  them. 

When  the  servant  severed  from  the 
earth-bound  roots  the  rarest  of  them, 
?Iiose  that  were  left  behind  were  sad  and 
'-»TK'ly,  and  sometimes  wondered,  if  the 
'-ntterlly  had  told  them  truly:  and  they 
•-nj^ed  to  receive  some  authentic  tidings 
'^'nu  those  who  went  with  the  dark  but 
'K'«-ntle  servant  of  the  blaster. 

After  a  time  faint  strains  of  soft,  sweet 
2'uisic  floated  to  the  old  barrel,  freighted 
'^>ili  such  divine  messages  of  invisible 
eternal  things,  such  deep  consola- 
'"•n.  that  the  sweet  peas  were  comforted, 
•'"d  they  knew  why. 


And  so,  all  the  long,  sweet  summer, 
they  bloomed  in  fragrance  and  beauty, 
dispensing  brightness  and  happiness  to 
all  around  them,  and  often  chatted  and 
laughed  with  the  robin,  and  exchanged 
sweet  confidences  with  the  butterfly,  who 
understood  them. 

They  now   knew  there   were  many,^ 
many  rooms  in  the  Master's  mansion. 
Some  were  adorned  with  roses  of  love, 
some  with  the  lilies  of  purity,  some  with 
pinks  of  happiness,  some  with  pale  blue 
forget-me-nots,  some   with   dark  rose- 
mary and  rue,  some  with  deep  scarlet 
passion  flowers,  some  with  pansies  of 
sweet  thoughts,  some  with   daisies  '  of 
hope,  some  with  the  laurel  of  glory, 
some,  alas!  with  bleeding  hearts.  But, 
nevertheless,  everywhere  were  entwined 
the  leaves  of  balm,  the  olive  of  peace, 
and  the  leaves  from  the  tree  of  life  for 
the  healing  of  all  wounds. 

So,  often,  when  the  shining  stars  filled 
the  sky  like  jeweled  lamps,  and  evening 
zephyrs  were  whispering  strange  secrets, 
they  played  through  the  sweet  pea  vines 
like  aeolian  harps,  singing  songs  of  im- 
mortality; then  they  would  have  sweet 
dreams  and  get  radiant  glimpses  of  far- 
ofif,  shadowy  things  of  immortal  love. 

So,  in  faith,  they  waited,  longed  and 
listened  for  the  command  of  the  Master, 
who  shall  not  let  one  little  petal  of  love, 
purity,  sweetness  or  beauty  be  lost. 

OLIVE  STANTON  ENGLAND. 

4  * 
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Intimation  of  An  Indian  Outbreak. 


(Continueil.) 

^  hi  the  Spokane  we  prospected  with 
\arying  success,  and  l)y  the  latter  part 
August  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
d'Oreille. 


Here  I  received  by  special  express  six 
letters;  among  which  was  one  from 
Chester  W.  Terry,  tiien  acting  secretary 
of  tlievterritory,  in  the  al)sence  of  Xes- 
mith.     By  Terry,  in  particular,  I  wa5i 
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urged  to  repair  to  the  capital,  as  I  would 
be  needed  in  the  war  that  was  Hkely  to 
come.  In  all  the  letters  I  was  advised 
that  an  Indian  outbreak  was  imminent, 
and  that  the  miners  at  Colville  shonld 
return  in  a  body,  and  by  no  means  in 
small  parties. 

In  consequence,  I  called  a  meeting  of 
the  miners.  A  large  quantity  of  dry  pine 
wood  was  gathered  and  a  great  bonfire 
W3.S  made,  wdiich  Ht  up  the  cotmtry  and 
Avas  seen  for  a  long  distance  around.  By 
this  the  miners  were  invited  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  66  were  present. 

It  was  decided  by  a  big  majority  to 
^o  back.  Of  course,  unless  all  stayed 
all  must  go.  Nevertheless,  the  Hudson 
Bay  commandant  ac  Fort  Colville,  who 
treated  me  with  great  consideration, 
■strongly  advised  me  to  remain  with  him. 
He  thought  that  I  could  stay  and  dig 
gold  without  any  risk.  But  I  decided 
to  return  and  enter  the  seryce  if  war 
came. 

After  the  meeting  a  singular  and 
rather  lamentable  occurrence  took  place. 
The  miners,  in  order  to  clean  out  their 
guns,  went  out  in  a  body  after  dusk  and 
shot  them  of?.  A  man  by  ihe  name  of 
Esom,  who  had  been  in  the  Whitman 
massacre  and  had  escaped  by  hiding  in 
a  stack  of  pea-straw,  and  was  now  in  the 
mining  camp,  happened  to  be  asleep  in 
"his  cabin.  We  had  noticed  that  he  was 
very  nervous  at  the  meeting,  betokening 
a  disturbed  mind.  At  the  volley  of  the 
miners,  which  he  took  for  an  Indian  at- 
tack, he  sprang  from  his  bed  without 
his  boots,  and  in  his  night  clothes,  and 
struck  out  at  once  for  th<  liills.  It  was 
several  days  before  he  was  recovered  by 
the  party,  and  not  until'  after  they  had 
traveled  nearly  lOO  miles;  and  then  he 
was  stark  crazy.  In  the  end  he  was 
taken  to  the  Ilillsboro  jail,  in  Washing- 
ton countv.  where  he  ended  his  life  by 
hanging  himself. 


Of  the  66  men  who  left  Colville. 
were  going  to  Puget  sound  and  six  !.] 
Salem.    The  party  for  the  Sound  ch.,.< 
Anderson  and  Judge  Hays  for  leaders. 

The  two  parties  kept  together  i  >! 
some  time,  but  afterward  seeing  no  tr(  >\h 
ble  from  the  Indians,  straggled  apart 
At  the  crossing  of  the.  Snake,-  near  xhi 
mouth  of  the  Palouse,  at  the  same  poinj 
where  iMontgomery  had  so  nearly  em- 
broiled us,  the  Salem  party  was  six  nulvi 
in  advance. 

In  the  party  there  were  now  PI.  II. 
Myers,  John  Woolford  and  David  Sno'l- 
grass,  with  Danforth,  Latshaw  and  my^ 
self  of  the  original  company.  Here, 
again,  we  almost  came  to  blows,  or  bi:!- 
lets,  with  the  Palouses,  and  only  by  re-u- 
lute  bearing  avoided  trouble. 

Myers  and  Woolford  were  in  the  a^l- 
vance,  and  coming  to  the  river  were 
asked  by  the  Indians  there  about  their 
party.  ^Nlyers  replied  that  his  chief,  wh'i 
a  big  party  of  miners,  were  just  behiii'!. 
I  was  just  coming  over  the  hill,  having 
been  detained  a  little  to  adjust  a  ])ack 
saddle.  So  the  Indians  came  to  me.  in- 
quiring if  we  wanted  to  cross  the  rivc-r. 

Wishing  to  know  their  terms,  I 
"How  much?" 

"One  horse  for  each  canoe,"  was  their 
exorbitant  demand.  They  were  al.-" 
looking  ugly  and  impudent. 

"Where  is  your  chief?"  I  asked. 

"W'e  have  no  chief,"  they  replied, 
saucily. 

I  knew  this  was  a  bad  sign,  but  began 
to  look  for  old  Ulitzovsen,  who  was  near. 

Then  at  a  signal  all  the  horses  were 
seized  by  the  bits  and  I  seemed  to  l)e  in 
the  power  (^f  the  Palouses.  However, 
seeing  tiiat  only  by  a  show  of  courairc 
could  [  escape,  I  drew  a  short-l)arre!e<. 
shotgun,  and,  pointing  it  at  the  brea-t 
S)f  Ulitzovsen,  I  said:  "Vou  are  chiti. 
Vou-  can  conmiand  these  men.  Com- 
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them  to  let  me  go,  and  do  not  you 


!  was  encouraged  by  hearing  Myers 
.  to  W'oolford:  ''Don't  let  any  of  them 
M»t:  we  are  safe  as  long  as  he  has  the 


ilv  our  sudden  drop  on  the  chief  the 
^  ;!i<!ian  men  were  disconcerted,  though 
■'  cv  numbered  75  and  we  were  at  a  loss. 

•.It.  just  then  Latshaw-^  aiid  Danforth 
.aiue  over  the  hill  and  the  Indians  took 
••;viM  to  be  the  advance  of  the  big  party 
!  miners.     Ulitzovsen  therefore  sud- 
Illy  began  to  grow  friendly;  the  horses 
■  rc  restored  and  as  night  was  coming 
M.  we  chose  a  place  in  the  rocky  recess 


of  the  bluff  for  our  camp,  and  Snodgrass 
was  dispatched  to  take  word  back  to 
Anderson's  party. 

Next  morning,  before  Anderson  came 
up,  the  Indians  carried  us  across  the 
river,  and  willingly  accepted  three  shirts 
and  an  old  blanket  for  the  service  and 
talked  with  us  in  a  most  friendly  way, 
praising  our  courage  and  afifirming  what 
good  Indians  they  were. 

Passing  through  the  Walla  Walla 
countr\-,  we  felt  somewhat  uneasy,  but 
Jiad  no  hostile  encounter  either  there  or 
down  the  Columbia,  and  finally  reached 
Salem  in  safety. 

H.  S.  LYMAN. 
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In  1855  there  was  a  general  Indian 

•  ar  in  Oregon  and  WashingyDn  terri- 

•  •»ries.  There  was  a  confederation  of 
••■rarly  all  of  the  tribes  in  those  regions 

•  'r  the  purpose  of  banishing  or  "extermi- 
"■atiiig  the  "Boston  men,"  as  they  called 
'•'if  white  settlers.  Hostilities  were  com- 
JiH-nced  without  warning,  and  some  of 
••''C  outlying  and   isolated  settlements 

<Tc  almost  annihilated.  The  theater  of 
■  conflict  extended  from  Southern 
'  '^^'k^on  to  Northern  Washington:  no 
•'''t  of  this  great  area  being  entirely 
'  "'■^  nipt  except  the  Willamette  valley, 
''•hicli  was  too  populous  to  be  attacked 
'•'^'il  the  other  sections  should  be  over- 
'iH'.  and  portions  of  the  northern  coast 
•^"nHjiis,  where  the  Indians  were  too 
^•'•^.i^M'sh  to  be  aroused. 

^niclligcnce  of  the  outl)rcak-  spread 
'•'M'ldly.  and  very  soon  a  call  to  arms 
made  in  all  of  the  stttlemcnts.  and 
'^'■'irly  every  man  cai)a])le  for  service 
'••hintLcred  for  the  war.  The  conflict 
'••''^  <?xceptionany  severe  in  Scjuthern 
''^'■gon.    The  conditions  there  were  in- 


( ) 


viting  for  a  successful  incursion.  The 
physical  features  are  favorable  for  such 
a  warfare.  It  is  a  country  of  mountains 
and  valleys,  and  in  those  days  the  settle- 
ments were  separated  and  sparse.  The 
Indians  who  roamed  over  that  region 
were  a  vigorous,  bold  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, and  resented  the  occupancy  of  their 
hunting  grounds  by  an  alien  race.  Prior 
to  this,  there  had  been  spasmodic  up- 
risings by  different  bands  into  which  the 
tribes  were  divided,  but  because  of  lack 
of  unity  they  had  been  easily  overcome. 
Now,  however,  by  combining  the  bands 
and  tribes  for  concert  of  action,  the  sav- 
ages hoped  to  rid  the  country  of  the 
hated  intruders.  Around  their  council 
flres,  in  the  almost  inaccessible  mouri- 
tains,  they  had  matured  their  plans,  and 
the  secret  of  them  was  well  guarded. 
The  attack  was  made  before  their  pur- 
pose was  suspected.  The  Rogue  river 
country  received  the  first  blow.  The 
Roghe  river  Indians  were  assisted  in  this 
onslaught,  in  addition  to  others,  by  the 
Umpr|uas  and  the  south  coast  tribes. 
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probably  in  consideration  of  like  assist- 
ance to  be  given  them  in  prosecuting  the 
war  in  their  territories.  The  Umpqua 
valley  is  separated  from  the  Rogue  river 
country  by  the  Cow  creek  mountains, 
and  both  of  these  from  the  coast  by  the 
Coast  range  of  mountains.  Hostilities 
had  not  reached  the  coast,  or  Umpqua, 
at  the  time  the  event  about  to  be  related 
occurred.  However,  experience  had 
taught  those  early"  settlers  to  be  prepared 
for  trouble  with  the  Indians  on  short 
notice.  Places  of  rendezvous  and  de- 
fense were  in  readiness  to  which  they 
could  flee  in  time  of  danger.  These 
places  were  usually  centrally  located  and 
easily  accessible.  With  such  precautions, 
if  only  short  warning  were  given,  the 
larger  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  settlers 
might  reach  these  places  of  safety. 

By  some  means,  intelligence  of  the 
outbreak  on  Rogue  river  quickly  reached 
the  Coos  bay  settleme^nt.  This  settle- 
ment, as  its  name  indicates,  was  on  the 
coast.  With  this  news  came  the  informa- 
tion that  a  band  of  warriors  was  on  the 
way  to  the  coast,  and  also  a  rumor  that 
a  larger  band  purposed  to  cross  the  Cow 
creek  mountains  and  lay  waste  the  set- 
tlements in  Umpqua  valley. 

Being  warned  of  their  danger,  the  set- 
tlers around  Coos  bay  gathered  at  their 
place  of  refuge  and  prepared  for  defense; 
but  in  their  distress  they  did  not  forget 
their  countrymen  in  Umpqua.  Perhaps 
they  had  not  been  warned  of  the  impend- 
ing danger.  What  was  their  duty  in  the 
matter?  A  consultation  was  held,  and  all 
agreed  that  a  message  ol  warning  ought 
to  be  sent.  Who  wouUl  undertake  to 
convey  it  was  the  next  proposition.  Im- 
mediately Enoch  Anderson  arose  and 
expressed  a  willingness  to  go.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  striking  personality. 
His  physique  denoted  great  power  of 
endurance.    He  was  tall,  sinewy,  Hthe 


and  agile.    He  was  not  a  stranger  lo 
any  of  those  present.   They  all  knew  th< 
message  could  not  be  entrusted  to  bettc] 
hands.     His  courage  had  often  bcci 
tested  and  never  found  wanting.  Whet 
danger  called  he  always  answered.  Eri' 
dowed  with  an  iron  will  and  a  vigorou' 
intellect,  difficulties  were  but  playthinc;-! 
in  his  pathway.    Although  not  trainee 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  hii 
mind  was  so  strengthened  and  broa*!- 
ened  by  observation,  reflection  and  read^ 
ing,  that  he  believed  that  superstition  hac 
no  lurking  place  in  it.    His  world  wa; 
free  from  invasion  by  ghosts,  apparitions 
and  all  other  supernatural  agencies.  The 
proposed  journey,  however,  would  be 
the  supreme  test  of  courage.    The  dis^ 
tance  to  be  traveled  was  about  60  mile; 
by  the  shortest  route.    The  way  was 
over  rugged  mountains  and  throuj^d 
dense  forests,  infested  by  savage  bea>t< 
and  possibly  by  more  savage  men.  Onlv 
at  wide  intervals  were  there  openings  ir 
the  great  woods.   The  journey  would  hi 
exceedingly  lonely,  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, very  trying  for  the  nerves 
The  best  horse  in  the  settlement  wa? 
furnished  him,  food  for  his  use  on  tli'f 
way  was  provided,  and  he  was  soon 
equipped  for  the  journey.    There  were 
two  trails  leading  from  Coos  bay  I'l 
Umpqua.     One  of  them  following,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  summits  of  rid.ce:^ 
and  spurs,  was  less  rugged  but  consid- 
erably longer  than  the  other,  which  in- 
stead of  following  crossed  over  them 
wherever  feasible.    He  chose  the  nio^t 
direct  route.    When  his  choice  becanu- 
known,  many  of  his  friends  cndeavoredi 
to  dissuade  him  from  it.  This  trail  ])asse<i 
through  "Enchanted  plain,"  which,  it  he 
started  at  the  appointed  time,  he  Wim''' 
reach  about  midnight.    This  prairie,  ae- 
cording  to  legend,  was  haunted  by  innu- 
merable ghosts.    It  was  believed  by  ih^ 
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!:^!ians  to  be  the  nightly  rendezvous  of 
'/rx  unhappy  spirits  of  tlie  dead;  that  it 
A.i.s  tlie  waiHng  place  of  "ciiltus"  shades, 
..hose  misery  was  only  equaled  by  their 
hatred  of  incarnate  forms;  that  in  the 
fv'i:lit  time  they  came  to  that  secluded 
.111(1  charming  spot  because  it  was  the 
?H-arest  approach  to  the  happy  hunting 
"^'rounds  they  could  hope  to  attain.  At 
viich  times  thev  resented  any  intrusion 
ironi  the  living,  and  n6  Indian  would 
approach  it  between  the  hours  of  sunset 
;i!ul  sunrise.  Some  of  the  whites  were 
«.i)nvinced  that  the  belief  of  the  Indians 
,\as  well  founded,  for  when  by  chance 
I  hey  had  come  near  it  on  moonlight 
tii|.:hts,  strange  apparitions  had  appeared, 
riiidefinable  forms  had  flitted  before 
th.em  and  mocking  voices  had  answered 
their  calls.  Although  men  of  unchal- 
lont^ed  courage,  they  confessed  a  fear 
"f  tempting  the  shadowy  host  and  would 
ti'>i  attempt  to  enter  it  after  nightfall. 
Knoch  Anderson's  mind  wife  too  well 
J'Ttified  to  be  disturbed  with  such  phan- 
-'•ins.  To  all  of  their  entreaties  he  made 
Hply  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
spirit  of  an  Indian  clothed  with  flesh  and 
■•'^)d  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  their 
'  'ating  shadows  from  the  nether  world. 
He  smiled  at  their  credulity  and  adhered 
•'»  his  decision.  As  soon  as  the  prepara- 
*:"ns  were  completed  he  mounted  the 
""r>e.  good-byes  were  exchanged  and 

•  rode  away.    It  was  about  the  middle 
the  afternoon  when  he  left  the  settle- 

"K-nt  and  entered  the  forest;  and  such  a 
''•rest  only  those  who  have  visited  the 
■•''il)ered  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast  can 
•'''i.^^ine.    It  was  early  sunnr.cr.  and  not 

•  ^■l')ud  flecked  the  inhnite  l;luc,  but  so 
'•'■i^kly   stood   the   gigantic  'trees  that 

■  arcely  a  gleam  of  sunlight  reached  the 
'rail.    Such  forests  are  grand,  but  the 
Hn  of  them  soon  bec<jmes  depressing. 
'"^^•It-poised  and  buoyant  as  Enoch  was, 


the  silence  and  shadows  which  surround- 
ed him  and  the  somber  pictures  of  what 
might  occur  before  his  message  could  be 
delivered,  which  would  now  and  asrain, 
unbidden,  image  themselves  on  his 
mind,  repressed  his  judgment  and  quick- 
ened his  imagination.  Bye  and  bye  the 
sun  went  down  and  the  gloom  thickened. 
Although  the  full  moon  coursed  her  way 
among  the  stars,  his  path  amid  the  trees 
was  profoundly  dark,  but  rapidly  and 
without  halt  he  rode  on-.  He  gave  rein 
to  his  horse,  and  it  instinctively  kept  the 
track.  Over  rugged  hill  and  tangled 
vale  he  kept  his  pauseless  way.  About 
midnight  he  reached  the  summit  of  a 
high  ridge,  and  through  an  opening  in 
the  woods  he  beheld  in  a  valley  before 
him  the  famous  "Enchanted  prairie"  re- 
posing in  the  moonlight.  It  was  a  scene 
of  rare  beauty.  To  our  hero  who  had 
been  for  many  hours  depressed  by  the 
gloom  and  darkness,  it  appeared  Hke  a 
radiant  gem  set  in  the  encircling  moun- 
tains. He  paused  a  moment  to  enjoy 
the  vision.  The  legend  which  had  given 
this  lovely  and  picturesque  spot  such 
an  uncanny  reputation  came  to  mind, 
but  was  instantly  dismissed  as  a  foul 
defamation  of  a  most  beautiful  and 
peaceful  locality,  for  not  anywhere  was 
there  the  slightest  indication  that  this 
charming  bit  of  landscape  was  an  annex 
of  pandemonium.  With  a  light  heart 
he  again  went  forward  down  the  moun- 
tain path.  As  he  drew  near  to  this  place 
of  light  and  beauty  his  spirit  revived  and 
all  dejection  passed  away.  Cheerful 
thoughts  and  purposes  for  the  imme- 
diate future  dissipated  distrust  and  fore- 
l)0(lings.  What  a  relief  to  have  a  respite 
from  the  dreary  shadows!  There  he 
would  ])ause  for  a  little  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. While  rei)Osing  his  faithful  ani- 
mal might  feed  on  the  luxuriant  grass 
which  grew  in  the  vale.    The  base  of  the 
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mountain  was  nearly  reached.  The  de- 
hghtful  resting  p]ace  was  just  ahead.  AH 
seemed  well.  The  profound  quietude 
was  unbroken  save  by  the  soft  sighing 
of  a  gentle  wind  as  it  passed  through  the 
treetops.  No  shadow  of  apprehension 
was  on  Enoch's  mind,  but  owing  to  the 
strain  on  his  nerves  during  his  long  and 
lonely  ride  through  the  wilderness,  he 
was  more  susceptible  to  abnormal  im- 
pressions than  jie  was  conscious  of.  As 
he  was  emerging  from  the  heavy  woods 
into  the  scattering  timber  that  fringed 
the  prairie,  his  horse  suddenly  stopped 
and  stood  as  if  transfixed  with  terror. 
He  was  convulsed  with  a  iremor  of 
fright.  Coaxing  and  urging  would  not 
induce  him  to  advance.  Enoch  was  per- 
plexed. He  had  not  noticed  the  slight- 
est cause  for  such  alarm.  No  voice  or 
startling  soimd  had  disturbed  the  still- 
ness of  the  night.  He  looked  carefully 
on  either  side,  but  nothing  which  might 
excite  the  fear  of  either  man  or  beast 
could  be  seen.  He  th  en  removed  a 
bough  in  front  of  him  and  peered  for- 
ward into  the  entrance  of  the  prairie,  and 
there  but  a  few  paces  before  him  an  ob- 
ject met  his  vision  which  could  but  ap- 
pall the  stoutest  heart.  Its  aspect  was 
human,  but  still  not  human.  He  had 
never  beheld  its  like  before.  Its  form 
was  attenuated  but  of  prodigious  height. 
It  was  arrayed  in  a  gauze-like  robe  of 
glistening  white.  Its  face  seemed  slight- 
ly averted,  but  he  caught  for  an  instant 
the  gleam  of  its  awful  eyes,  and  they 
seemed  to  challenge  him  with  superhu- 
man fierceness.  Enoch  was  startled.  He 
gazed  a  mcMucnt  in  a  dazed  \va\',  and 
then  the  dreadful  thought  llashed  u]Mm 
his  mind  that  this  unearthly  form  was  a 
ghostly  sentinel  guarding  the  bivouac 
of  the  dead  and  lost.  Ah!  the  scouted 
legend  was  no  shadow  after  all.  The 
thought  was  not  reassuring.     He  then 


experienced  a  feeling  more  akin  to  ica 
than  he  had  ever  known.    He  lookci 
upon  it  some  moments  longer  in  pni 
found  silence,  but  the  fearful  preseno 
heeded  him  not,  and  with  calm  dignir 
marched  back  and  forth,  to  and  fro,  ri-ii 
across  his  pathw^ay.    A  great  awe  caini 
over  Enoch  as  in  the  silence  and  loncii 
ness  of  the  great  wilderness  the  con  vie 
tion  ^rew  that  he  was  indeed  confrontec 
by  a  spirit  'rom  the  nether  world.  Tli< 
longer  hf  gazed  the  stronger  this  con 
viction  became.    A  tremor  smote  hirr 
and  a  clammy  perspiration  moistencc 
his  brow.    An  impulse  to  turn  and  \h 
seized  him,  but  his  pride  and  will,  evcii 
in  this  dire  extremity,  had  not  forsakcri 
him,  and  they  restrained  him.  To  retrial! 
without  an  efTort  to  advance  would  \>4 
shameful.    Summoning  all  the  force  ^ 
his  great  wall,  he  rallied  sufficient  cov^ 
age  to  address  the  weird  sentinel.  In 
a  loud  voice  he  asked:  "Who  are  }o;i. 
and  wdiat  is  your  mission  here?"  Tlie 
silent  sentinel  heeded  not,  but  continued 
its  noiseless  march  back  and  forth, 
and  fro,  across  the  pathw-ay,  but  from  .i':! 
aroimd  the  vale  and  from  many  voicv- 
came  the  mocking  response:  'AVho  arc 
you,  and  w'hat  is  your  mission  here; 
This  result  was  not  quieting  to  agitatc-i 
nerves.    That  this  terrible  form  wliic;^ 
confronted  him  was  not  a  creature  of  tl>'- 
imagination  was  evident.    Had  not  In- 
horse,  which  heeded  no  legend,  and  wa- 
endowed  with  no  imagination,  seen  i* 
first?    Then  the  regular,  rhythmic  wa« 
in  which  it  marched  back  and  forth,  t'' 
and  fro.  across  the  entrance  to  the 
bidden  spot  was  too  real  for  a  phant"i;:. 
All  efforts  at  disillusion  could  not  ham- 
it.     Xo,  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  I' 
was  a  veritable  form,  and  no  shadow, 
vif  a  shade  it  was  tangible  and  prei^ar^  • 
to  withstand   flesh  and  blood.  l^"-:" 
might  deride  and  philosophy  scorn,  h''' 
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•  evidence  of  vision  conld  not  be  set 
X,  And  those  mock-ing,  answering 
r>.  were  they  not  emanations  from 

•  ••s  which  haunted   the   vale?  The 
,  r  nd  was  no  myth,  and  at  any  moment 

■i.r  jale  horde  might  pour  forth  to  wreak 
.'!v^eance  on  the  intruder.    Such  were 
r   thoughts    which    surged  through 
;  nnch's  brain.     The  stress^  was  great. 

courage  was  tested  as  never  had 
*rn.   In  all  the  varied  exj  ^rience  of  a 

•  j!d,  pioneer  life,  amid  scenes  of  turbu- 
'ctKc  and  strife,  in  no  situation  had  his 
"iirage  forsaken  him  or  his  eyes  beheld 
!:c  object  his  heart  feared.  This  was  a 
tx-iiliar  condition.    Here  at  the  hour  of 

iiiii^ht,  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain 
'..lie.  remote  from  any  of  human  kind, 
'.'•iilronted  by  disquieted  and  perhaps 
•v.aiignant  spirits,  what  would  the  out- 
"Jiie  be?    The  question   of   what  he 
^'.U)u\d  do  pressed  hard.    Should  he  re- 
'Mce  his  steps  and  take  the  other  road 
r  risk  all  and  go  forwarc^?   To  go  back 
"H-ant  a  delay  of  almost  tw'o  days.  The 
rrible  possibilities  involved  in  such  de- 
arose  vividly  before  him.    The  hide- 
war  cry  of  the  savage,  mingled  with 
•■c  terrified  and  despairing  screams  of 
■'*ll>iess  women  and  innocent  children. 
'  t  ined  to  ring  in  his  ears.    Such  a  das- 
•-<ily  thought  must  not  be  entertained. 

nuist  not  be  false  to  his  trust.  He 
•'  '*iild  try  again.  He  raised  his  voice 
more  and  shouted:  "O  stranger, 
■  in  regions  unknown,  why  do  you 
•»*-nt  tliis  lonely  vale?"  "Why  do  you 
•»'5nt  this  lonely  vale?"  came  in  a  con- 
*'*'d  and  mocking  nmrnuir  from  the 

•  ''-rie  beyond,  but  the  undaunted  and 

•^tnrbcd   fi^rure,   witli   "stately  step 

•  ^l"\v."  marched  back  and  forth,  to 
'  tro.  across  the  pathway.    ,At  tlie 

^'all  Enoch  thought  he  detected  a 
•'"t  trenujr  of  the  attenuated  form  and 
*  '*''in  but  malignant  smile  flit  over  its 


cadaverous  features.  Each  moment  the 
situation  became  more  trying.  The 
strain  of  a  great  perplexity  was  almost 
distracting  the  young  man.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  retained  a  measure 
of  self-possession.  For  a  little  while  he 
was  undecided.  The  path  seemed  most 
effectually  blocked  with  a  foe  with  which 
he  was  powerless  to  cope.  The  impulse' 
to  turn  and  retrace  his  steps  was  almost 
overpowering,  but  he  was  restrained  by 
the  thought  of  the  humiliation  to  which 
he  would  be  subjected  when  he  met  his 
associates  at  the  fort,  and  was  asked  to 
explain  the  cause  of  his  retreat.  What 
could  he  say?  How -could  he  explain? 
He  knew  that  a  foe  of  more  than  mortal 
prowess  hedged  the  way,  but  how  could 
he  convince  them  that  h^  knew?  W^hat" 
evidence  had  he  to  present?  He  grasped 
the  dilenmia  even  under  the  shadow  of 
the  ghostly  presence.  The  taunt  would 
be  that  he,  whose  name  was  a  synonym 
for  bravery  throughout  that  region,  had 
been  frightened  by  a  voiceless  and  un- 
aggressive figure,  abandoned  a  mission 
of  supremest  importance,  and  fled  from 
he  knew  not  what.  And  what  would 
that  one  think  whose  trustful  and  admir- 
ing eyes  beheld  in  him  the  personifica- 
tion of  manliness,  courage  and  chivalry, 
when  she  learned  that  he  had  been 
frightened  by  a  ghost,  and  had  aban- 
doned to  an  awful  fate  her  sisters  in 
Umpqua?  This  thought  moved  him  as 
none  other  had.  It  led  to  a  quick  de- 
cision. He  would  go  through  then  and 
on  that  trail  or  die.  It  would  be  prefer- 
able to  perish  alone,  unnoted,  and  let  his 
unsepulchered  bones  bleach  in  this  soli- 
tary i)]ace.  than  to  return  with  tlie  odor 
of  cowardice  upon  him  and  endure  the 
scorn  of  liis  foes,  the  jeers  of  his  rivals 
and  the  pity  of  his  friends.  With  this 
resolution  came  the  courage  of  despair, 
and  bracing  himself  in  the  saddle  he 
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applied  whip  and  spur  to  his  terrified 
animal,  and  when  it  as  last  dashed  for- 
ward, Enoch  exclaimed  with  the  utmost 
power  of  his  voice:  "Thou  ghastly  form 
that  blocks  my  way,  be  you  fiend  or  be 
you  devil,  avaunt,  for  my  mission  brooks 
no  delay!"  But  the  awful  presence,  with 
grim  indifference,  kept  its  measured  and 
steady  pace  back  ap  1  forth,  to  and  fro 
across  the  pathway.  But  onward  rushed 
horse  and  rider,  i  le  young  man  with 
curdling  blood  ^and  heart  almost  para- 
lyzed, but  with  a  determination  as  sub- 
lime as  ever  animated  a  hero.  The  dread- 
ful form  is  almost  reached.  With  a 
quickened  movement  it  turned  toward 
Enoch  as  if  preparing  to  receive  its  prey. 
Its  eyes  gleamed  like  points  of  light  and 
glared  on  him  with  prodigious  wrath  and 

A  MYSTERY 


unquailing  courage.  The  next  mor  oni 
he  grappled  it,  its  long  arms  stretchd 
out  and  enfolded  him,  a  cold  gauze-lik-,- 
film  enmeshed  his  hands  and  face,  a 
thrill  of  horror  passed  through  him.  but 
almost  immediately  he  rallied,  and.  view- 
ing himself  from  head  to  feet,  exclaimed 
in  a  suppressed  but  intense  manner.  "A 
spider  web,  by  Jupiter!"  And  s'o  it  wn^. 
Pendant  from  a  bough  of  a  stately  oak 
was  a  spider  web.  It  reached  from  the 
limb  almost  to  the  ground,  its  gossanu  r- 
like  threads  were  wet  with  the  dews  or 
the  night,  and  as  seen  in  the  moonlijxht 
appeared  like  a  veritable  garment  f«>r 
ghostly  equipment,  the  gentle  \vr>ni 
swayed  it  back  and  forth  across  the  path,^ 
and  imagination  did  the  rest. 


GEORGE  STOWELL, 


OF  THE  DEEP. 


The  steamer  George  S.  Wright  was 
launched  at  Port  Ludlow,  September  i, 
1863,  and  immediately  entered  the  coas"?^-^ 
ing  trade.  When  on  her  way  from 
Alaska  to  Portland  she  disappeared,  and 
although  strenuous  etforts  were  put 
forth,  the  mystery  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily solved.  She  sailed  from  Port- 
land on  her  last  trip  early  in  January, 
1873,  coaled  at  Nanaimo  and  proceeded 
to  Alaska.  Arriving  at  Sitka  she  dis- 
charged her  cargo  and  started  on  the 
return  trip  with  the  following  passen- 
gers: ]Major  Walker  and  wife.  Lieuten- 
ant Rogers  and  servant,  Charles  W'al- 
dron,  Charles  Kincaid.  Mr.  Sinsheimer, 
quartermaster's  clerk  at  Sitka,  and  an 
unknown  cooper.  At  Tongas,  John  Wil- 
liams, of  Mctoria;  S.  Milhnich  and  a 
man  named  IJogan  aivl  iiis  son  were 
taken  aboard.  l-"rom  Sitka  the  steamer 
went  to  Kluvok,  where  she  loaded  800 
barrels  of  salmoti,  100  barrels  of  oil,  a^ 
few  bundles  of  skins  and  furs  and  sailed 


for  Nanaimo,  January  25.     Her  crev. 
consisted  of  Thomas  J.  Ainsley,  captain; 
B.   F.  Weidler,  purser;  John  Sutton, 
chief  engineer;  James  Minor,  second 
engineer;  David  Noonan.  first  officer 
William  Price,  second  ofticer;  P.  Clav. 
son.  Owen  McGough,  firemen;  Edwarct 
Johnson,  Archibald  Dunn.  James  Trwni. 
Gus  Proffe.  J.  Jensen,  seamen;  Chr!>, 
Adams,  steward;  Pedro  Salvo.  Jew*.-! 
Michels.  cooks;  C.  Hevendehi.  waitc 
Moses  Baptist,  pantryman;  Indian  Jni-, 
mess  boy;  Indian  jack  and  Jim,  C";d 
passers.   Soon  after  the  vessel  was  gi^^ 
up  as  lost,  the  following  lines,  entirU  J 
"She  Sailed  One  Day,"  were  written 
Sam  L.  Simpson: 

The  Sim  has  set,  and  all  alone 
A  steamer  battles  with  the  sea; 
flvr  plume  of  ^moke  is  baekward  blnwn. 
W  hile  'neath  her  prow  with  borleful  ni'-an 
The  eon{|uerin(L?  wave  bends  sullenly; 
And  chill  and  drear  a  shadow  creeps 
Along  the  wild  and  misty  deeps 
That  roll  to  windward  and  a-lee. 
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«       man-ac  laughter  deep  and  low 
I '  r  ooilmg  waters  mock»her  way; 
V  pallid  sea-bird,  wheeling  slow. 
«.  ;r;cks  to  his  mother  sea  below 
I.c  hopeless  flight  of  human  prey: 
\::d  o  er  the  wastes  of  water  broods 
;  :-.c  dreariest  of  Nature's  moods. 
Ilc-reit  of  all  save  bleak jlismay. 

\  ^'udden  blenching  str'  <es  the  sea 
'in  windward:  and  the    earful  twang 
t  I!  Neptune's  trident  hums  a  glee 
'  >!  might  and  wrath  and  agony. 
K-.r  where  the  breakers  boom  and  clang, 
Like  flying  shrouds  from  rifled  graves, 
The  rended  foam  drifts  on  the  waves 
Wlicnce  Ocean's  slumbering  furies  sprang. 

Into  the  jeweled  arms  of  night 
The  mad  storm  leaps,  his  vap'ry  hair 
Dntts  o'er  her  queenly  breast  bedight, 
\va\  quenches  all  its  gemmy  light: 
\nd  down  the  corridors  of  air. 
'Mong  tapestries  of  cloud,  the  moon 
Flits  by  with  white,  seared  face,  and  soon 
Xixiht  and  the  storm  hold  empire  there. 


The  stricken  billows  leap  away, 
With  trampling  thunders  in  the  gale, 
And  staggering  blindly  to  the  fray 
The  strong  ship  starts  each  bolt  and  stay; 
Her  cordage  shrieks,  and  with  a  wail 
She  plunges  downward  in  the  gloom 
Of  roaring  gorges  hoarse  with  doom— 
And  none  alive  may  tell  the  tale. 

What  thoughts  there  came  of  home  and 
friends; 

What  prayers  were  said;  what  kisses  thrown 

Were  lost  upon  the  wind  which  lends 

Its  borrowed  wreath  no  more,  and  blends 

A  sigh  of  trouble  with  the  moan 

That  sadly  haunts  the  restless  waves, 

Forever  rolling  o'er  the  caves. 

Where  richer  things  than  pearls  are  strewn. 

They  sailed  one  day  and  came — no  more. 

All  else  is  wrapt  in  mystery; 

The  surges  kneel  upon  the  shore 

And  tell  their  sorrows  o'er  and  o'er; 

And  still  above  the  Northern  sea, 

A  pensive  spirit,  pale  and  slow. 

The  gray  gull,  wheeling  to  and  fro, 

Keeps  watch  and  ward  eternally. 


4  *  * 

ORATION  OF  GRAND  ORATOR  B.  B.  BEEKMAN 
.« 

Befofc  thesffrrancl  Cabin  Native  Sons  of  Oregon,  June  13,  1899. 


Mr.  President  and  Brethren:  Not 
♦iuite  one  year  ago  the  Grand  Cabin  of 
•lie  Native  Sons  of  Oregon  was  institut- 
f'l  and  dedicated  as  a  fraternal  organi- 
••^iij'jn.  During  the  intervening  months 
'••c  chartering  of  subordinate  cabins  has 
^'vadily  proceeded,  and  the  growth  and 
;'^".i:rcss  of  the  new  order  have  been 
'•'••>t  marked  and  gratifying.  In  the 
'  \tcnt  of  territory  covered,  in  the  num- 
'"T  and  character  of  membership,  in  the 
^■xi>ting  fraternal  spirit  and  enthusiasm, 
*!ic  results  attained  have  ec}ualed  the 
-"">t  sanguine  hopes  and  exi)ectations 
"•  founders,  and  T  therefore  extend 
'  >"U.  u})on  this  auspicious  occasion  of 

•  tirst  annual  meeting  <:»i  the  Grand 

*  'd»in.  niy  hearty  felicitati<^ns  and  con- 
^'''atulations  upon  the  splendid  success 

*he  past  year.    The  ori^anization  has 


passed  beyond  the  stage  of  probation 
and  experiment,  and  rests  today  upon  a 
firm  and  permanent  basis.  Deriving  its 
inspiration  from  the  present  and  future 
as  well  as  from  the  past,  basing  its  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  not  merely  upon 
self-interest  and  individual  welfare,  but 
also  upon  the  broader  and  nobler  senti- 
ments of  veneration  for  our  forefathers 
and  love  of  our  posterity,  invoking  for 
its  guidance  and  support  the  inspiriting 
emotions  of  love  of  country  and  attach- 
ment to  native  state,  looking  beyond 
fraternal  co-operation  and  beneficiary 
advantages  to  the  uplifting  and  ennob- 
ling of  the  lives  of  its  members,  to  the 
de\'elc;])ment  and  welfare  of  this  beauti- 
fid  land  so  dear  to  our  hearts,  and  to  the 
inculcation  of  patriotic  sentiments  and 
the  maintenance  of  American  principles 
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and  institutions,  it  may  proclaim  the 
fact  of  its  existence  with  unaffected 
pride  and  contidence  in  the  objects  and 
purposes  that  have  created  and  inspired 
it.  The  cardinal  principles  and  liberal 
ends  of  the  order  afford  ample  justifica- 
tion for  its  exi^*-ence,  in  the  multiplicity 
of  fraternal  organizations,  and  betoken 
a  permanent  .  nd  enduring  fraternity 
and  an  institution  of  large  usefulness 
and  benefit  both  within  and  without  its 
circles.  ^ 

But  it  is  well  at  the  very  outset  firm- 
ly to  fix  in  our  minds  that  our  success 
as  an  organization  must  rest,  not  upon 
the  exploitation  of  the  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance of  birth,  nor  upon  the  lofty 
and  high-sounding  declaration  of  pur- 
pose, but  upon  actual  endeavor  and 
achievement,  upon  our  usefulness  and 
benefit  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  state 
at  large,  upon  the  energetic  manner  in 
which  we  discharge  tlie  duties  we  have 
assumed,  and  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
those  obligations  ^joined  by  our  con- 
stitution and  whici-''  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  perform.  The  incident  of 
birth  and  pride  of  ancestry,  while  en- 
titled to  full  consideration,  should  not 
alone  absorb  our  attention.  Fraternal 
benefits  and  beneficiary  advantages, 
while  excellent  in  their  way,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  circumscribe  the  sphere 
of  our  activities  nor  hinder  the  accom- 
plishment of  larger  ends  and  purposes. 
Neither  the  amenities  of  social  inter- 
course nor  the  pleasures  of  friendship, 
based  upon  conunon  experiences  and 
feelings,  should  usurp  our  thoughts  or 
crowd  aside  those  other  objects  which 
we  have  set  for  our  attainment.  The 
preservation  of  the  romance  and  history 
of  Oregon's  i)ioncer  times,  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  memories  of  the  days  of 
anld  lang  s\-ne.  the  contemplation  of 
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those  manly    and    womanly  qualities, 
those  simple  and  sturdy  virtues,  those 
unpretentious  but  excellent  traits,  those 
plain  but  sterling  characteristics  of  man 
hood  and  womanhood  that  were  dis- 
played and   exemplified   by  Oregon', 
pioneers,  the  promotion  and  encourage 
ment  of  the  development  of  the  manifold 
resources    of    our    splendid  common 
wealth,  and  the  inculcation  and  cherish 
ing  of  patriotic  sentiments,  afford  an  in 
viting  field  for  our  energies  and  endeav 
ors  and  an  opportunity  by  which  to  win 
and  merit,  according  to  the  measure  oi 
our  achievement,  general  commendation 
and  approval. 

Native  Sons  of  Oregon,  if  you  are  but 
true  to  the  principles  of  our  order,  if  you 
steadily  adhere  to  the  purposes  set  be- 
fore you,  this  Grand  Cabin  and  its  sub- 
ordinate cabins  will  achieve  a  long,  use- 
ful and  honorable  career.  In  exhorting 
you  and,  through  you,  your  brethren 
throughout  the  state,  to  act  well  your 
part  and  to  bring  about  such  happy  con- 
summation, I  cannot  invoke  for  yonr 
guidance  as  members  of  the  order  a 
more  felicitious  precept  than  that  con 
tained  in  those  pregnant  words  of  old 
Polonius : 

''To  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Whilst  our  organization  is  confined  t 
the  limits  of  a  single  state  we  have  a 
splendid  body  of  yoimg  men  from  whicli 
to  recruit  its  membership,  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  a  wide  field  of  operation 
for  our  activities.  It  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  our  usefulness  and  success  tiiat 
our  ranks  be  swelled  and  augmenie<i 
without  delay.  I»ut  in  this  extension 
membership  you  should  never  forget  t" 
^  ai)ply  rigidly  the  test  of  our  constitu- 
tion and  constantlv  to  bear  in  mind  tlu'ii 
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mere  birth  within  the  limits  of  Oregon 
is  not  the  sole  qualification  that  an  ap- 
plicant for  admis^'  m  to  a  cabin  of  Na- 
tive Sons  must  p<  ssess.  While  it  is  an 
imperative  requis.ce,  a  sine  qua  non,  it 
must  be  supplemented  and  accompanied 
bv  individual  worth  and  merit,  or  in  the 
words  of  the  constitution,  eligibility  re- 
quires that  the  applicant  '*be  of  sound 
health,  of  good  moral  character,  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  having  some  respect- 
able means  of  support,  and  believing  in 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being." 

It  is  incumbent  upon  every  member 
of  this  fraternity,  it  is  your  duty  and  my 
duty,  to  our  respective  cabins  and  to 
this  Grand  Cabin,  to  carry  into  effect 
this  salutary  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  to  establish  such  a  standard  of 
eligibility  as  will  insure  a  personnel  of 
membership  that  will  J^e  a  source  of 
pride  to  ourselves  and  a  subject  of  fa- 
vorable comiment  by  the  community  at 
large.  As  our  princ^les  are  high  and 
our  objects  meritorious,  it  behooves  us 
that  our  membership  shall  be  clean,  man- 
ly and  honorable. 

Again,  brethren,  we  should  not  forget 
that  our  order  has  been  organized  upon 
a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  and  for  large 
and  noble  purposes.  While  it  is  always 
true  that  many  men  are  of  many  minds, 
it  is  also  true  that  men  of  diverse  views 
may  dwell  together  in  harmony  by  the 
exercise  of  mutual  forbearance  and 
charity.  To  avoid  contention  and  ani- 
niosity,  to  prevent  bickerings  and  diffcr- 
<^nct'S,  the  constitution  of  our  order  has 
very  wisely  prohibited  the  (ii.>cussion  of 
religious  and  political  questions  both 
in  the  Grand  Cabin  and  in  the  subordi- 
nate cabins.  Let  us.  therefore,  always 
meet  together  in  amity  and  leave  behind 
at  the  door  of  the  cabin  our  political 
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partisan  and  sectarian  schisms  in  our  de- 
liberations and  labors.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind  the  forbearance  and  charity,  the 
generosity  and  magnanimity  of  pioneer 
days  and  keep  aloof,  as  an  organization, 
from  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  religious 
and  political  contention  and  dispute. 

Having  directed  your  attention  to 
these  general  conditions  and  require- 
ments so  essential  to  success,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  advert  to  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  our  order  that  should  elicit  our 
approbation  and  admiration.  In  cardi- 
nal principles  and  declared  purposes,  in 
constitution  and  ritual,  the  order  of  Na- 
tive Sons  of  Oregon  compares  very  fa- 
vorably with  other  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. Even  the  externals  of  the  order 
furnish  abundant  incitation  to  the  novi- 
tiate. At  the  very  threshold  of  the  cab- 
in, this  homely  and  unpretentious  sym- 
bol of  pioneer  days,  the  name  of  the  hon- 
ored pioneer  which  it  hears,  the  latch 
string  ready  with  its  invitation  to  enter, 
furnish  a  strong  object  lesson  and  vividly 
remind  him  of  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  honest,  generous  and  courage- 
ous manliness,  and  suggest  the  poet's 
lines: 

"Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 

As  he  draws  the  latch  string  and  en- 
ters- beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  the 
cabin,  his  attention  is  at  once  arrested 
by  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  as  his 
heart  swells  with  joy  and  pride  at  sight 
of  that  glorious  banner,  he  pledges  him- 
self to  honor  and  advance  the  organiza- 
tion that  gives  so  conspicuous  a  place 
to  the  flag  of  his  country  and  feels  that 
among  Native  Sons  of  Oregon  he  may 
ncvbr  hesitate  to  exclaim.  "I  was  born 
an  American,  I  live  an  American,  I  shall 
(lie  an  American."    And  then  his  eye 
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thoughts  are  busy  with  the  courage,  self- 
sacrifice,  honesty,  simpHcicy  and  nobil- 
ity of  the  li\>  s  of  the  pioneer  men  and 
women  of  C  egon,  and  then  anon  with 
the  beauty  aiid  glory  of  the  land  which 
it  typifies,  and  all  the  fond  memories  of 
childhood  and  youth  rush  o'er  his  heart 
and  he  is  glad,  with  all  the  fervor  of 
young  manhood,  that  his  lot  was  cast 
and  still  remains  in  such  pleasant  places. 
And  then,  between  those  two  banners, 
he  discovers  the  great  Book  of  Books, 
and  there  lie  spread  before  him  upon  its 
sacred  pages  words  which,  if  he  will  heea 
and  follow,  will  not  only  make  him  a  bet- 
ter and  a  wiser  man,  but  will  bring  him 
within  the  influence  of  that  faith  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  loftiest  emo- 
tions have  been  aroused  within  his  breast 
and  he  is  not  only  prepared  to  receive 
the  words  of  the  ritual,  but  in  mood  and 
spirit  to  appreciate  their  significance 
and  ready  to  carry  into  fulfillment  the 
behests  and  injunctions  that  shall  be  giv- 
en unto  him.  T^e  lessons  and  precepts 
that  are  presentCv"-Mn  the  simple  but  im- 
pressive ceremonies  of  initiation  are  in 
fitting  sequence  to  these  preliminary  im- 
pressions and  constitute  collectively  a 
body  of  rules  of  conduct  of  high  grade. 
The  cardinal  principles  of  the  order, 
''Friendship.  Protection  and  Charity," 
furnish  ample  guaranties  of  fraternal 
sympathy  and  co-operation  and  afford 
the  widest  scope  for  brotherly  encour- 
agement and  assistance.  True  friendship 
— the  tie  that  binds  congenial  souls — 
must  ever  be  a  welcome  boon,  for  it  is 

"A  star 

\\  hich  moves  not  'mid  the^  moving  heavens 
alone, 

A  smile  among  dark  frown? — a  gentle  tone 
Among  rude  voices,  a  beloved  light, 
A  solitude,  a  refuge,  a  delight." 

In  protection  we  have  the  supplement 


guard  against  the  ills  of  life,  a  bulwark 
against  evil,  and  an  ever-present  re- 
source in  the  hours  of  need  and  trouble. 
And  in  charity  we  may  find  endless  op- 
portunity for  the  gratification  of  gen- 
erous impulse  and  kindly  feejing,  a 
splendid  channel  in  which  to  exercise 
our  better  natures.  Charity,  like  mercy, 
"is  twice  ■  blessed,  it  blesses  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes/'  it  lifts  the 
heavy  burdens  of  despair,  and  adds  new 
zest  to  the  pleasant  cup  of  generosity. 

"In  silence, 

Steals  on  soft-handed  Charity, 

Tempering  her  gifts,  that  seem  so  free, 

By  time  and  place, 

Til  not  a  woe  that  mortals  see, 

But  finds  her  grace." 

Friendship,  Protection,  Charity!  these 
are  words  that  are  not  to  be  carelessly 
uttered;  they  imply  obligations  that  arc 
not  to  be  lightly  assumed.    The  benefit? 
that  flow  from  each  are  not  to  be  regard- 
ed as  mere  matters  of  course  or  of  de- 
mand, but  should  be  hedged  about  by 
the  limitation  that  he  who  would  re- 
ceive should  equally  deserve.  They 
should  signify  to  every  Native  Son  that 
while  he,  in  the  hour  of  his  misfortune, 
may  be  the  recipient  of  their  bounty,  yet 
his  ear  should  be  ever  ready  to  hear,  his 
eye  to  see,  and  his  hand  to  relieve  a 
,  worthy  brother's  distress  in  the  trying 
time  of  his  necessity.    In  short,  it  should  j 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  ''the  only  way  | 
to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one"  and  that  | 
real  fraternity  ties  must  rest  lipon  thi-  I 
wholesome  truth.  ' 

Such  are  briefly  some  of  the  features 
that  characterize  and  embellish  the  fra- 
ternal side  of  our  organization.  There 
are  other  matters,  however,  that  nuist 
claim  our  attention  and  that  call  for  our 
most  earnest  consideration.      We  ha^e 
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n.lertaking,a  magnificent  historical  field 
;n  which  to  work  The  history  of  Ore- 
^,11  abounds  in  iteresting  and  valuable 
jr.aterial.  The  discovery  and  settlement 
,.f  tin's  land  constitute  not  only  a  final 
Jjapter  in  that  world  movement  of 
Western  exploration  that  began  with  the 
nvival  of  learning  in  Europe,  but  also 
a  brilliant  page  in  that  long-extended 
Westward  advance  of  American  energy 
.mtl  daring.  The  history  of  the  discov- 
rn*.  exploration  and  settlement  of  the 
<  )regon  country  and  the  story  of  its  joint 
...ccupation  and  final  disposition  lend  a 
^dcani  of  glory  to  our  national  expansion 
and  achievemient  and  abound  in  many  a 
deed  of  heroism  and  of  valor.  The  tri- 
als and  dangers  of  frontier  life,  the  cru- 
rhies  and  atrocities  of  Indian  warfare, 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer 
experience,  find  ample  illustration  in  our 
early  history.  The  ffioneer  men  and 
women  of  Oregon  builded  better  than 
they  knew,*  but  only  at  the  cost  of  cour- 
a<^e  and  self-denial^uffering  and  hard- 
'•hip,  and  by  the  aid  toil  and  energy, 
f'lith  and  determination.  These  heroic 
'••<^"n  and  women  are  fast  passing 
t*»  eternity's  shore  and  the  time 
rapidly  ebbing  away  when  the 
records  of  the  events  and  inci- 
''•mts  of  those  early  days  may  be  gath- 
ered and  preserved.  Here  is  a  field  of 
labor  that  may  well  receive  our  attention, 
opportunity  that  our  obligations  to 
*'i'r  fathers  and  mothers,  to  ourselves, 
•'"d  to  our  native  state,  bid  us  to  em.- 
'"■^ice.  It  should  be  our  immediate  con- 
' '  ''n  and  constant  aim  and  effort  to  se- 
^wrtj  every  document,  every  memoran- 
•'Uin,  every  relic,  that  niav  shed  light 
'M'*'n  those  bygone  times  and  to  reduce 
I"  Written  or  printed  form  every  narra- 
and  recital  that  mav  save  from  ob- 


tory.  So  important  do  I  deem  the  im- 
mediate assumption  of  this  laudable  un- 
dertaking and  its  thorough  and  vigorous 
prosecution,  that  I  now  urge  and  sug- 
gest the  creation  of  the  office  of  historian 
and  librarian  in  every  cabin,  said  officer 
to  act  in  conjunction  with,  and  under  th*e 
supervision  of,  the  historian  and  librarian 
of  the  Grand  Cabin  in  gathering  and 
preserving  whatever  may  be  of  historical 
interest  and  value.  In  this  way  we  may 
be  instrumental  in  doing  a  work  of  great 
usefulness  to  the  state  and  in  securing 
valuable  data  for  the  future  historian. 
Such  contribution  may  we  make  to  the 
archives  of  state  history,  and  in  such 
manner  may  we  honor  Oregon's  pio- 
neers and  rear  an  enduring  memorial  to 
them.  It  is  an  undertaking  by  assuming 
which  we  may  gratify  them,  do  credit  to 
ourselves  and  merit  the  general  appro- 
bation of  our  fellow-citizens. 

We  are  not  confined  and  restricted, 
however,  in  the  expression  of  our  re- 
gard for  Oregon,  to  directing  our  ac- 
tivities toward  the  past.  We  are  all 
earnestly  desirous  of  the  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  We 
would  all  gladly  behold  an  increase  in 
the  products  of  our  fields  and  forests, 
our  mines  and  orchards.  We  would 
welcome  the  inception  of  new  industries, 
the  establishment  of  additional  manufac- 
tures to  utilize  and  enhance  the  value  of 
our  raw  materials.  We  would  rejoice  to 
see  the  land  teem  with  greater  activity 
and  augmented  population,  and  blessed 
with  multiplied  happy  homes  and  busy 
marts  ol  trade.  To  that  end  we  should 
give  our  encouragement  and  su{)port 
to  every  enterprise  looking  to  the  de- 
velof^ment  of  Oregon's  manifold  and 
splendid  resources,  and  contribute,  each 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  those  pub- 
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welfare  and  betterment  of  "the  common- 
wealth. *  \^ot  only  should  we  display  in- 
terest in  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
state,  but  we  should  exhibit  and  give  a 
constant  support  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, a  zealous  aid  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  a  higher  and  purer  civic  stand- 
ard, and  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
demands  of  patriotic  duty. 
.  Such  are  the  opportunities  for  good 
that  the  principles  and  purposes  of  our 
order  present  and  invite  you  to  accept. 
Let  but  the  w^ill  and  determination  of  its 


membership  be  commensurate  therev.  i-Jj 
and  the  ^""ative  Sons  of  Oregon  will  l-.-i 
come  one  of  the  largest,  most  usciin, 
successful,  and  beneficent  fraternal  ..r^ 
ganizations  within  the  state.  Let  us 
hope  that  such  enthusiasm  will  prcwii^ 
in  every  cabin  and  such  an  esprit  <U 
corps  will  permeate  our  ranks  as  tg 
speedily  bring  about  this  desirable  con- 
summation.  And  when  we  meet  again 
may  it  be  for  us  to  say,  "Thus  far  oui 
fortune  keeps  an  upward  course,  and  wfl 
are  graced  with  wreaths  of  victory." 


«  *  « 


AN  UNKNOWN  GRAVE, 

A  Reminiscence  of  Pioneer  Days, 


His  name  was  Frank.  His  parents 
came  from  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of 
Malta,  but  he  \^s  born  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  In  1852  he  came  to  the  Town 
of  L  ,  in  that  state.  His  first  ac- 
quaintance in  the  village  was  a  lad  of 
some  tt^  summers,  whose  favorable 
opinion  i/i^ught  about  an  invitation  to 
accompany  tlie  boy  home.  On  arrival 
there,  the  lad's  father  saw  in  him  what 
he  believed  to  be  faithfulness,  and,  as  he 
intended  to  cross  the  plains  the  following 
year,  and  one  of  that  character  being 
needed  on  the  trip,  Frank  was  at  once 
installed  as  one  of  the  family.  Friends 
souglit  to  persuade  the  adventurous 
father  from  making  the  contemplated 
journey,  but  their  stories  of  peril  and 
hardship  were  of  no  avail:  to  decide  was 
to  act;  and.  after  some  time  devoted  to 
preparation,  all  was  ready,  and  the  date 
of  starting  fixed  upon.  ' 

In  all  this  preparation  Frank  was  ever 
faithful.  The  man  and  his  family  and 
employes  became  much  attached  to  him. 
Although  about  grown,  he  was  young  in 


experience  and  in  a  knowledge  of  tlit 
world.  One  thing,  however,  he  di 
know,  and  that  well.  Although  not  a 
soldier,  like  a  soldier  he  knew  his  tir-t 
duty  was  to  obey  orders,  and  this  he  uv 
variably  did,  even  to  the  frequent  hazan 
of  his  own  life. 

At  length  the  day  of  starting  arrived 
Friends  for  miles  around,  numbering  a. 
hundred  or  more,  came  to  give  farow 
greetings,  the  departure  of  this  fainil\' 
being  the  first  event  of  the  kind  in  tli:it 
vicinity  for  the  year.  Tw^o  days  before 
this,  however,  Frank  had  been  given 
charge  of  a  wagon  load  of  flour.  \\'hi^' 
his  back  was  turned  for  a  short  time,  tl 
village  thief  attempted  a  sack,  but  Frank 
caught  the  scamp  very  soon  and  coii:- 
pelled  him  to  give  up  his  booty,  l)ut  iv' 
before  he  had  been  dealt  a  staggcrii'..: 
blow.  This  suffering  endeared  him  inori- 
than  ever  to  those  with  whom  he  was  t" 
make  his  future  home. 

As  the  final  farewells  were  given  to 
the  weeping  kindred  and  friends  to 
left  behind,  no  one  faced  the  future  witl^ 
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tjreater  resolution  to  make  the  best  of 
everything  ^  an  Frank.  That  separa- 
tion was  fin^  for  most  of  that  company, 
as  less  than  naif  a  dozen  of  the  persons 
there  assembled  have  seen  each  other  in 
all  the  years  since.  The  signal  for  start- 
ing was  given,  and  two  five-yoke  ox 
teams  and  two  two-span  horse  teams, 
with  two  families  and  three  young  men, 
numbering  in  all  sixteen  souls,  began  the 
westward  march,  buoyant  and  hopeful, 
which  was  destined  to  end  seven  months 
later  in  a  condition  of  almost  absolute 
want,  with  every  resource  exhausted,  and 
most  of  the  original  company  scattered. 
In  all  these  trying  experiences  Frank 
could  always  be  depended  upon. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  miles  the  first 
camp  was  made  *  in  the  outskirts  of  a 
little  village.  Soon  after,  two  partially 
intoxicated  persons  in  passing  by  began 
molesting  the  contents  of  one  of  the 
wagons.  Frank,  being  on  duty,  remon- 
strated. Sharp  W'ords  ensued,  with 
heavy  blows  following,  and  both  intrud- 
ers were  badly  used  up.  ^luch  excite- 
ment resulted -<ft\id  the  villagers  in  gen- 
eral said  that  Frank  did  not  go  beyond 
his  duty;  but  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
tect him  with  a  strong  guard  to  prevent 
his  being  sli^t. 

The  State  of  Iowa  was  traversed 
without  special  incident,  and  the  Mis- 
souri river  crossed  at  Kanesville,  now 
Council  Bluffs.  The  City  of  Omaha  was 
yet  in  the  future.  At  the  first  night's 
camp  in  what  is  now  the  great  State  of 
Nebraska,  a  lot  of  Pawnee  Indians  canit 
about  and  soon  grew  meddlesome. 
Frank  had  special  instructions  as  to 
guard  duty,  and  intently  watched  every- 
thing with  jealous  eye.  True  to  their 
pilfering  instincts,  the  Indians  souglit 
to  convey  away  a  number  of  articles 
under  their  blankets;  but  Frank  remon- 


strated with  vigor,  and  one  stalwart  red 
man  was  most  unexpectedly  and  severely 
handled,  while  the  remainder  sought 
safety  in  flight.  Again  Frank  had  to  be 
closely  guarded  to  save  his  life. 

Weeks  passed  by  and  the  homeseekers 
had  passed  Fort  Laramie  without  fur- 
ther incident  than  the  saving  of  the  team 
from  a  buf¥alo  stampede  through  the 
vigilance  of  Frank.    One  day,  soon  after 
this,  at  the  noon  hour,  while  the  teams 
were  permitted  to  rest  and  graze  a  little 
while,  twenty  or  more  Sioux  Indians, 
wdth  a  number  of  Indian  squaws  and 
pappooses,  came  up  and  desired  to  bar- 
ter buffalo   robes   and  moccasins  for 
beads,  tobacco,  powder  and  shot.  Some 
exchanges  were  made,  but  no  powder 
and  shot  given.    Meanwhile  a  number 
of  the  Indians  began  shooting  at  targets 
with  arrows  for  prizes  of  small  coin,  and 
most  of  the  w^hite  men  w^ere  w^atching 
w^ith  much  interest  their  marvelous  skill 
in  archery.    While  the  attention  of  the 
immigrants,  or  most  of  them,  was  thus 
occupied,  a  young  Indian,  about  grown, 
stealthily  approached  the  rear  of  a  wagon 
and  stole  a  cup.    Just  as  he  was  hiding 
it  under  his  robe,  Frank  saw  the  move- 
ment and,  \yith  a  sudden  spring,  felled 
the  intruder  with  a  single  blow.  The 
prostrate  red  man  screamed  as  he  came 
to  his  senses,  and  at  once  every  arrow 
was  pointed  at  Frank.  Simultaneously 
the  leader  of  the  train,  the  friend  and 
employer  of  Frank,  discovering  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Indians,  grabbed  a  rifle  and, 
with  uplifted  trigger,  drew  a  bead  on  the 
foremost  one.     ^^loments  of  breathless 
suspense  followed  and  heartbeats  could 
be  heard.    Finally,  tlie  Indians  quailed 
before  the  determined  aspect  of  the  man 
behind  the  gun,  put  up  their  arrows, 
unstrung  their  bows,  and  sullenly  rode 
off  upon  their    ponies,  with  ominous 
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grunts  ^  d  scowling  faces,  which  por- 
tended e  il.  The  other  members  of  the 
train  reproached  the  leader  for  hazarding 
their  lives,  as  they  thought;  but  he  de- 
fended his  action,  and  declared  he  would 
pursue  the  same  course  again  under  like 
circumstances;  and  he  further  told  them 
that  if  they  did  not  like  his  methods  they 
were  under  nO  obligations  whatever  to 
travel  under  his  leadership. 

Weary  weeks  then  followed,  with  but 
little  to  break  the  awful  monotony,  ex- 
cept that  on  one  night  the  entire  com- 
pany came  near  perishing  as  the  result 
of  a  terrific  waterspout,  which  broke 
upon  the  camp  awhile  before  daybreak. 
As  in  all  other  emergencies,  so  in  this, 
Frank  proved  his  metal  by  assisting  to 
rescue  the  5-year-old  daughter  of  his 
employer  from  the  swirling  flood. 

In  due  time  the  settlements  were 
reached  without  qihcv  noteworthy  inci- 
dent, so  far  as  Frank  was  concerned. 
At  all  times,  however,  when  the  little 
company  of  travelers  came  in  contact 
with  other  immigrants,  he  grew  to  be 
universally*  respected.  While  he  zeal- 
ously performed  every  duty  assigned  to 
him,  he  was  jealous  of  his  own  rights  at 
all  times,.-::=and  carefully  abstained  from 
imposing  upon  others  or  giving  inten- 
tional cause  of  offense.  As  the  long  jour- 
ney was  ended,  it  seemed  most  fitting 
that  Frank  should  make  his  home  with 
the  family  with  whom  he  had  crossed 
the  plains,  there  having  grown  up  be- 
tween himself  and  each  member  tliereof 
a  strong  mutual  attachment,  es|)ecially 
among  the  children.  The  oldest  boy  in 
particular  greatly  admired  Frank,  and  in 
the  woods  and  on  the  prairies,  amidst 
wild  beasts  and  wild  Spanish  cattle,  the 
two  were  insei)aral)le  companions.  With 
Frank  as  a  guard  and  guide,  the  lad 
could  go  anywhere  without  fear  of  in- 


As  on  the  plains,  so  in  the  settlement> 
— very  sparse  they  were,  too — the  steal- 
ing propensities  of  the  Indians  were 
daily  displayed;  and  one  day,  as  the  boy 
was  assisting  his  father  in  mixing  somv 
clay  mortar  for  use  in  constructing  an 
old-fashioned  stick  chimney,  and  left  the 
hoe  he  was  using  for  a  few  minutes,  an 
Indian,  supposing  there  was  no  one  in 
sight,  stealthily  crept  from  behind  a  log 
near  by,  and  grasped  the  hoe,  attempting; 
to  make  off  with  it.  Frank  came  in  sight 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  pursued  the  re- 
treating savage,  gave  him  a  trouncing 
and  recovered  the  implement.  Being  a 
chief's  son,  the  Indian  vowed  vengeance, 
and  not  many  months  afterw^ards,  Frank, 
being  fond  of  the  chase,  returned  home 
from  a  hunting  trip  and  soon  became 
seriously  ill.  He  beheved  himself  to  have 
been  poisoned,  and,  alas,  it  was  too  tru^ 
All  efforts  possible  in  those  primitive 
days  were  used  to  restore  the  sufferer 
to  health,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  As  the 
days  passed  it  became  too  plainly  evident 
that  his  hours  were  numbered.  Frank, 
himself,  knew  his  earthly  life  would  soon 
end,  but  accepted  the  inevitable  without 
a  murmur,  and  patiently  and  without  a 
word  of  complaint  bided  his  time.  At 
length  the  time  of  his  dissolution  arrived, 
and  he  passed  to  the  great  beyond,  with 
intimate  friends  surrounding  him.  all  of 
whom  could  testify  as  one  person  that 
his  life  had  been  faithfully  spent  for  oth- 
ers. The  funeral  ceremonies  were  brief 
and  simple,  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
toms of  those  early  days,  but  it  can  be 
safely  said  tliat  no  nvorc  sincere  mourn- 
ers ever  followed  the  corpse  of  a  friend  t*^ 
its  final  earthly  resting  place  than  were 
]oresent  at  the  laying  away  of  this  faith- 
ful one  as  the  leaves  were  fading  away 
late  in  the  season  of  1854,  which  was 
before  the  days  of  fixed  cemeteries  or 
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death  occurred.  The  site  of  the  grave 
was  at  the  edge  of  a  small  yet  beautiful 
mound,  surmounted  by  a  graceful  young 
tir,  through  the  branches  of  which  the 
passing  wind  has  been  sighing  the  requi- 
iim  of  the  departed  one  for  nearly  a  half 
century.  The  boy  referred  to,  as  he  goes 


up  and  down  the  earth,  never  fails,  when 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  unknown  grave, 
to  go  thither  and  recall  the  afifectionate 
and  unwearied  faithfulness  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  one  who  was  buried 
there.    Frank  was  a  dog. 

GEORGE  H.   HIMES.  ^ 


*  *  4* 


OREGON  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION. 


The  Oregon  Industrial  Exposition, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Portland  from 
September  28  to  October  28,  is  to  be 
representative  of  the  entire  Northwest. 
Products  of  field,  forest,  farm,  factory, 
orchard  and  mine  will  be  on  exhibition 
in  an  attractive  manner,  and  every  state 
in  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  will  be  repre- 
sented by  its  products,  all  of  which  will 
be  plainly  labeled,  and  will  speak  louder 
than  words  for  the  '  locality  which  pro- 
duced them.  Many  travelers  are  visiting 
the  coast  this  season,  and  a  full  collec- 
tion of  products  of  the  Xorthwest,  cen- 
trally located  at  Portland,  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  see  at  a  glance  just  what 
this  section  of  the  country  can  produce, 
and  they  carry  away  with  them  new 
ideas  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  re- 
crion,  and  those  ideas,  based  on  actual 
observation,  result  in  making  this  region 
^^ell  known  abroad,  and  causes  new  peo- 
ple with  capital  to  come  here,  locate,  in- 
crease the  population  and  wealth  and 
the  general  production. 

An  executive  committee  of  representa- 
business  men  conduct  the  Orefjon 
Industrial  Exposition,  and  devote  a 
k'rcat  deal  of  their  time  to  its'details  and 
'^^Jccessful  management.  The  only  com- 
pensation these  men  receive  or  desire  is 
^^le  advancement  of  the  Xorthwest  and 
^^^^  general  good  of  all  its  people.  No 


takes  considerable  cash  to  carry  on  such 
a  great  enterprise.  As  a  starter,  the 
business  men  of  Portland  subscribe 
$12,000  in  cash  to  meet  preliminary  ex- 
penses. x\fter  all  bills  are  paid,  this  fund 
is  returned  to  subscribers,  if  it  is  in  the 
treasury.  Otherwise  a  proportion  of  it 
is  returned.  The  income  of  the  exposi- 
tion is  from  admission  fees.  i^jt-X'-h  are 
put  down  to  25  cents  each,  and  10  cents 
for  children.  Of  the  thousands  who  at- 
tend, all  agree  that  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  received  is  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  admission.  Amuse- 
ment and  elevating  features  of  the  ex- 
position are  never  neglected,  and  will  be 
first  class.  The  committee  pays  $10,000 
for  music  and  amusement  features  alone. 
Among  special  features  of  this  year's 
exposition  will  be  a  reunion  of  Oregon's 
veteran  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  proba- 
bly presentation  of  a  sword  to  Captain 
Clarke,  of  the  battle-ship  Oregon.  The 
Xational  Guard  of  Oregon  will  have  ex- 
hibition competitive  drills  for  cash  prizes. 
Amateur  photographers  will  be  encour- 
aged to  place  their  best  work  on  exliibi- 
tion,  and  will  be  awarded  $150  in  prizes. 

Railroad  and  steamboat  lines  will  give 
special  low  rates  during  the  exposition, 
so  that  thousands  of  people  may  make 
special  trips  to  Portland  l)etween  Sep- 
feml>er  oR  and  October  28. 
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T'  e  business  men  who  compose  the 
exposition  general  committee  are:  H. 
C.  Breeden,  president;  1.  N.  Fleischner, 
vice-president;  R.  J.  Holmes,  treasurer; 
W.  B.  Struble,  secretary;  E.  C.  Masten, 
assistant  secretary;  H.  E.  Dosch,  audi- 
tor;  George  L.  Baker,  superintendent; 
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J.  P.  Marshall,  E.  T.  Williams,  Ben  Sell> 
ing,  H.  L.  Pittock,  D.  Solis  Cohen,  C 

B.  Williams,  Dan  McAllen,  A.  B.  Stein- 
bach,  J.  E.  Thielsen,  D.  M.  Dunne,  R, 

C.  Judson,  L.  M.  Spiegl,  Sig  Sichel,  H 

D.  Ramsdell,  B.  S.  Pague.     "  ' 


*  «  * 

MOUNTAIN  LORE. 


It  is  some  time  since  we  have  had  an 
excitement  about  old  Mount  Hood 
belching  forth,  but  on  Saturday  last  the 
active  puffs,  in  dense,  black  smoke,  were 
witnessed  by  hundreds  of  people  in  this 
city.  The  fumes  appeared  to  rise  from 
the  deep  gorge  in  the  southwestern  side, 
and  were  so  thick  as  to  literally  obscure 
the  view  of  the  summit  at  times.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  but  the  vent  hole  of 
an  immense  furnace  firing  up  in  Mexico 
or  South  America. — Oregonian,  Mon- 
day, September  25,  1865. 

John  Denver,  of  company  E,  First 
regiment  Washington  Territory  volun- 
teers, writes  to  us  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  frotTT  Vancouver,  as  follows:  "On 
the  morning  of  the  21st  I  was  posted  on 
guard  at  the  magazine  at  this  fort.  Be- 
tween the  hours  of  5  and  7  o'clock,  as 
the  morning  was  particularly  bright  for 
this  season  of  the  year,  my  attention  was 
naturally  drawn  towards  the  east,  to  wel- 
come the  day  god  as  he  arose  to  the 
horizon.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise 
to  see  the  top  of  Mount  Hood  enveloped 
in  smoke  and  flame.  Yes,  sir.  real  jets 
of  flame  shot  upwards  seemingly  a  dis- 
tance of  15  or  20  feet  above  the  moun- 
tain height,  accompanied  l\v  discharges 
of  what  appeared  to  be  fragments  of 


rock,  cast  up  a  considerable  distance, 
which  I  could  perceive  fell  immediately 
after  with  a  rumbling  noise  not  unlike 
distant  thunder.  This  phenomenon  was 
witnessed  by  other  members  of  the 
guard  as  well  as  your  humble  servant.'' 
— Oregonian,  September  26,  1865. 


Napoleon  McGilvery,  a  resident  of 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  thus  speaks  of  the 
eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens,  in  1842 
'The  mountain  was  not  visible  f^bm 
Vancouver  at  any  time.  The  erupcion 
probably  occurred  on  one  day,  and.  was 
not  discovered  by  us  unttt"  the  next, 
when,  upon  going  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, gray  white  ashes  were  found  to 
cover  the  ground  as  a  light  fall  of  snow. 
Both  days  were  beautiful  and  clear. 
There  was  no  traveling  at  that  time  away 
from  water  courses,  except  by  Indians, 
and  very  little  by  them.  It  has  been 
published  that  during  this  eruption  an 
Indian  was  caught  in  the  hot  lava,  \va> 
badly  burned  and  taken  to  Vancouver, 
where  he  was  treated  by  Dr.  McLau<4h- 
lin.  T  had  charge  of  the  commissary,  so 
that  such  an  incident  could  not  have 
happened  without  my  knowledge,  and  I 
never  heard  of  it  until  very  recently  " 


DREAMS, 


Dreams.    W'  at  are  they?    Did  you 
fvcr  stop  to  think?    It  is  said  that  in 
r.irly  times  men  studied  them  and  under- 
stood what  they  signified.   Do  you  know 
vi  any  one  studying  them  now?  Instead 
of  giving  to  them  critical  and  persistent 
investigation,  we  are  afraid  some  one 
will  laugh,  so,  cowards  that  we  are,  we 
tiiink  it  is  smart  to  do  a  little  ridiculing 
ourselves,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  love 
to  sit  in  the  twilight  and  tell  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  old  Mother  Hubbard 
or  Mary  Jane  Baxter  dream.    There  is 
no  credit  in  either  cowardice  or  credu- 
lity; betw^een  them,  however,  is  a  vast 
t'leld  for  investigation  and  discovery,  and 
if  science  would  give  it  half  the  attention 
it  is  bestowing  on  the  whereabouts  of 
the  north  pole,  we  w^ould  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  them  than  we  do. 
Dreams,  like  all  else  in  nature,  are  a 
fixed  reality,  subject  to'  certain  laws  of 
which  we  know  practically  nothing.  I 
know  but  little  of  them,  but  in  my  crude 
way  have   progressed   far  enough  to 
know  that  I  have  three  separate  ^.^^nds. 
First,  an  indiscriminate  mixture  61  acts 
and  scenes,  without  c8htinuity  or  sense. 
Second,  clear,  connected,  vivid  scenes, 
as  real  as  everyday  life,  from  which  I 
^<->nietimes  awaken  at  the  climax,  but 
without  any  feeling  that  they  signify 
'iu^hi.    Third,  same  as  the  second,  ex- 
^'ept  that  I  always  awaken  at  the  climax 
\^ith  a  start,  as  also  a  strong  impression 
liiat  the  dream  signifies  something,  good 
bad.    As  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
kind  never  fails  to  be  verified  within 
a  <lay  or  so;  however,  such  dreams  are 
^'^•rv  rare,  as  far  as  I  know.    Within  lo 
V-ars  I  have  probably  had  a  dozen.    ^  )ne 
"strange  feature  of  the  second  and  third 


classes  is,  it  matters  not  how  vivid  they 
may  be  upon  awakening,  unless  an  un- 
usual effort  is  made  to  rouse  myself  and 
recount  the  details  before  again  passing 
into  slumber,  they  are  entirely  forgotten, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  morning,  and  even 
then  they  are  apt  to  pass  from  recollec- 
tion; so,  if  deemed  of  sufficient  im.pon- 
ance  to  justify  it,  I  wTite  them  down  at 
once. 

I  have  an  unsupported  theory  on  this 
subject,   which  is,   that  life,  thought, 
mind,  intellect  and  spirit  are  one  and  the 
same,  except  that  spirit  is  free  from  all 
restraint,  whereas  the  others  are  con- 
fined to  the  body.  When  the  mind  passes 
out  of  the  body  it  becomes  a  spirit  and 
cannot  again  enter  it.    Under  certain 
conditions,  however,  the  body  resembles 
death,  and   at  such   times  spirit  and 
thought  draw  near  together,  the  result 
being  a  very  slight  contact.    During  all 
this  time  the  body  retains  the  mind  in 
every  atom,  so  that  a  slight  injury  to 
the  flesh  thrills  the  body  and  startles  life 
with  pain.    Not  so  in  the  case  of  hyp- 
notism, wherein  no  injury  to  the  body 
seems  to  awaken  suffering.  Hypnotism 
is  a  form  of  sleep,  during  which  the 
mind  is  controlled  by   another  mind. 
What  is  the  difference  between  dreams 
and  'hypnotism?    My  answer  would  be 
that  in  dreams  the  mind  is  slightly  in- 
fluenced by  a  spirit,  whereas,  in  hyp- 
notism it  is  influenced  by  another  mind. 
Scientific   investigation  will  some  day 
(li.scnvcr  the  connecting  link  betwt-en 
mind  and  spirit  in  a  dream,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  as  great  a  wonder  as  elec- 
tricit^v  or  liquefied  air. 

W.  G.  STEEL. 
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**An  '  )regon  Boyhood,"  by  Louis 
bert  Banks,  is  an  excellent  portrayal  of 
the  homely  life  of  a  lad  in  the  wilds  of 
Oregon  in  early  days.  It  is  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  Oregon  literature,  and  one 
of  the  first  books  published,  vividly  de- 
scribing home  scenes  and  boys'  adven- 
tures in  forests  and  mountains,  as  well 
as  in  the  golden  Willamette  valley  of  the 
Webfoot  state.  It  seems  a  pity,  how- 
ever, that  so  excellent  a  writer  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Banks,  should  print  in  a  book 
under  his  own  signature,  another  man's 
writings  without  giving  credit,  as  is  the 
case  in  that  portion  relating  to  Crater 
lake.  In  beginning  the  description  of 
this  wonderful  lake,  he  rewrites  W.  G. 
Steel's  article  in  "The  ]^Iountains  of 
Oregon,"  but  the  tradition  of  the  lake 
is  copied  verbatim  and  given  as  original 
matter.  We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Banks' 
other  works,  of  which  there  are  several, 
but  hope  they  are  free  from  this  perni- 
cious fault.  "An  Oregon  Boyhood"  is 
published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  of  Xew 
York,  and  only  needs  to  be  intr^luced 
to  the  boys  of  the  state  to  becunie  im- 
mensely popular,  Xo  native  son  can 
read  it  without  feeling  an  ever  increasing 
pride  in  his  state.  Parents  selecting 
reading  matter  for  their  children  would 
do  well  to  bear  this  book  in  mind. 


The  September  Cent-.iry  is  a  salt-water 
number.  In  a  general  sense,  this  may 
be  said  to  be  apropos  of  the  international 
interest  in  the  yacht  races  for  the  Amer- 
ica's cup.  The  special  feature  of  the 
magazine  is  the  first  of  a  -cries  of  four 
{)apers  in  which  Ca{)tain  Josluia  Slocum 
narrates,  in  a  humorous  and  individual 
style,  the  story  of  liis  successful  circum- 
navigation of  the  gloljc  alone,  in  a  40- 


foot  sloop,  the  Spray,  constructed  bv 
himself.  This  unprecedented  achieve- 
ment involved  two  crossings  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  rounding  of  Cape  Horn 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  "Where 
a  Day  Is  Lost  or  Gained"  is  the  para- 
doxical title  of  an  article  by  Benjamin 
E.  Smith,  on  the  international  date-line 
in  the  Pacific.  The  annals  of  Chinese 
piracy  have  been  ransacked  to  good  pur- 
pose by  John  S.  Sewell,  w^ho  writes  of 
"The  Scourge  of  the  Eastern  Seas." 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institutioj^ 
for  1897  is  a  book  of  nearly  700  pages, 
containing  many  valuable  articles  by 
eminent  writers,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  "Electrical  Advance  in  the 
Past  Ten  Years,"  by  Elihu  Thomson: 
"The  X-Rays,"  by  W.  C.  Rontgen; 
"Story  of  Experiments  in  Mechanical 
Flight,"  by  Professor  Samuel  Pierpont 
Langley;  "The  Exploration  of  the  Free 
Air,"  by  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  director 
of  Blue  Hill  observatory.  "Crater  Lake, 
Oregon,"  by  J.  S.  Diller,  is  profusel}' 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  is  prol>- 
ably  the  best  description  of  that  won- 
derful lake  yet  published.  • 

Lippincott's  Select  Xovels  are  issued 
monthly  at  $5. 00  per  annum,  and  em- 
brace writings  of  the  very  best  author> 
of  the  day.  Subscriptions  may  be  com- 
menced with  any  number,  and  there  i> 
no  l)etter  way  to  secure  good  readin.i: 
matter  the  year  round,  than  hy  'Sub- 
scribing tor  this  series.  "Xigel  Ferr.'ir<l. 
bv  G.  M.  Robins,  and  "Anne  Maulever- 
er."by  Iota,  author  of  "A  Yellow  Aster, 
are  at  hand  and  will  be  reviewed  next 
niontfi. 
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For  unique  i  lagination,  clearly  por- 
traved  in  word  pictures,  "The  Monster 
(.1  Lake  Metric,"  by  Wardon  Allan  Cur- 
tis, of  Pearson's  for  September,  is  a  gem. 
He  clips  off  the  monster's  brain  pan, 
inserts  the  brain  of  a  friend,  then  watches 
for  developments,  which  are  not  slow  in 
coming,  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
stor>-. 

Were  it  not  for  missionaries,  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  would  be  slow  and 
prosv,  but  religious  zeal  carries  men 
l;eyond  the  land  of  ancestral  tradition 
and  pride  to  the  glimmering  unknown, 
where  the  shadows  of  heaven  rest  on 
the  cliffs  of  hell,  there  to  face  priva- 
tion and  danger,  counting  it  a  privilege 
to  thus  scatter  the  gospel  among  sav- 


ages. So  it  comes  that  modern  history- 
is  opened  in  every  region  by  fearless 
missionaries,  who  carry  the  Bible  in  one 
hand  and  scatter  seeds  of  civilization 
with  the  other.  The  missionary  hitsory 
of  the  country  is  the  first  history,  and 
"The  Missionary  History  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,"  just  issued  by  Rev.  H.  K. 
Hines,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  th-e 
collected  history  of  the  original  Oregon. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  Mr.  Hines 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Ore- 
gon, and  in  all  that  great  denomination 
it  is  probable  no  one  else  could  be 
founcl-^  admirably  adapted  to  the  work 
he  has  just  finished.  He  is  experienced 
and  painstaking,  and  is  possessed  of  a 
mind  unwarped  by  prejudice  or  blinded 
by  unseemly  zeal. 


*  *  * 

WAWA. 


Secretary  Hitchcock,  of  the  interior 
department,  has  rect^ly  issued  an  order 
lanceling  68  permiti'^that  were  granted 
sheepmen  to  graze  their  tlocks  in  the 
Rainier  forest  reserve,  aq^d  hereafter  all 
sheep  will  be  excluded  from  that  reser- 
vation. This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  for- 
ests are  to  be  preserved,  the  sheep  in- 
'lustry  nuist  pass  from  the  hands  of  a 
f^U'.  who  depend  on  public  lands  for 
j^razing,  to  the  many  small  dealers,  who 
<it.'i)end  on  their  own  lands  and  re- 
'""iirces.   It  is  not  the  sheep  industry  that 

threatened,  but  merely  a  change  in 
nianagcment.  from  a  few  wealthy 
''^•n  to  the  middle  classes. 

Reading  matter  in  the  Xative  Son  is 
I''^.l:c(1  consecutively  per  volume  of  six 
''"•nths,  in  such  manner  that  each  vol- 
v.nu'  can  l)e  bound  separately,  without 
advertisements.     To    accomplish  this 


successfully,  it  is  necessary  not  to  have 
the  last  page  of  reading  matter  on  the 
back  of  an  advertising  page,  as  oc- 
curred in  August,  for  which  reason  it 
becomes  necessary  to  reprint  page 
235.  on  the  back  of  the  frontispiece 
this  month.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  bind- 
ing, the  bookbinder's  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  necessity  for  tearing  out 
page  235  in  the  August  number. 

We  intend  to  remind  our  readers,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  importance  of  pat- 
ronizing home  industries  of  every  name 
pnd  nature.  Manufacturing  is  in  its  in- 
fancy on  this  coast,  and  should  l)e  pat- 
ronized in  every  way  possible.  Few  peo- 
]>le  realize  the  extent,  however,  to  which 
it  ha^  gp.wn  in  s<^nie  branches,  as.  for 
instance,  that  of  manufacturing  shirts. 
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overalls,  etc.  The  firm  of  Fleischner, 
Mayer  &  Co.,  of  Portland,  have  just  put 
in  thirty  new  machines,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  such  articles,  and  is  employ- 
ing 200  persons,  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  community.  It  is  an  industry 
that  deserves  support,  and  needs  but  the 
patronage  of  our  own  people  to  give  it 
vast  proportions,  and  should  excite  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  the  heart  of  everv-  per- 
son interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. When  buying  such  articles,  why 
not  ask  for  home  manufacture? 

If  any  of  our  readers  possess  a  copy 
of  the  Oregon  Sentinel  for  August  21, 
1869,  or  know  where  a  copy  may  De 
seen,  they  will  confer  a  favor  by  per- 
mitting us  to  examine  it,  as  it  contains 
certain  information  we  are  in  search  of. 

Owing  to  an  unexpected  demand  for 
the  August  number,  the  supply  is  en- 
tirely exhausted  and  it  is  useless  to  order 
extra  copies,  as  we  cannot  supply  them 
at  present.  In  the  near  ttiture  it  is  prob- 
able a  second  edition  will  be  issued,  of 
which  ample  notice  will  be  given  our 
readers. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Lyman  writes  as  follows 
from  Astoria: 

I  am  glad  to  send  you  the  following 
correction  of  an  oversight  in  the  article 
of  Mr.  Sale,  noticed  by  Hon.  John  Min- 
to.  I  believe  it  would  add  to  the  inter- 
est of  your  publication  to  insert  short 
comments,  or  corrections,  of.  matter  pub- 
lished in  your  magazine,  so  long  as  they 
are  good-natured,  and  in  tlio  interest  of 
fact. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  mentioned  as  a  "clerk 
of  Hudson's  Hay  Company." 

Mr.  Minto  says:  **Ogden's  position 
was  that  of  a  chief  factor,  and  I  think 


at  the  time  of  the  Whitman  massacre 
he  was  one  of  the  council  of  three  hav- 
ing control  of  the  working  of  the  com- 
pany's policy  in  the  department  of  the 
Columbia,  which  would  place  him  next 
to  Dr.  McLoughlin  in  influence.  He 
was  esteemed  next  to  the  doctor  as  the 
friend  of  the  Americans  here." 

Mr.  Minto  also  speaks  as  follows  of 
the  incident  of  Lawyer's  returning  the 
horses:  'T  saw  Chief  Lawyer  at  Ore- 
gon City  in  1845  or  '46.  Mr.  Sale 
touches  his  character  very  well  in  relat- 
ing the  story  of  the  stolen  horses  of  the 
mining  party.  That  incident  is  to  me  the 
brightest  spot  in  the  narrative,  and  re- 
vives the  recollection  of  the  chief  of  the 
Skamokawas  returning  Henry  William- 
son's most  prized  clothing,  at  Hunt's 
mill,  in  1845,  "^ore  than  six  months 
after  it  had  been  stolen  from  a  canoe  by 
the  Cowlitz  Indians." 

Recollection  of  honorable  deeds  by 
Indians  is  certainly  a  bright  feature  in 
Oregon  history. 

Besides  flax,  silk,  tobacco,  sugar  cane, 
sugar  beets  and  tons  upon  tons  of  fruits, 
grains,  grasses,  vegetables  and  melons, 
let  alone  its  vast  store  of  mineral  wealth, 
the  Pacific  Northwest  takes  the  lead  as 
the  berry  section  of  the  Union.  The 
berries  grown  here  are  of  so  many  vari- 
eties as  to  defy  description.  The  par- 
ticular branch  of  berry  culture,  however, 
which  has  the  most  promising  future  is 
probably  that  of  the  cranberry.  This 
berry  is  found  in  various  sections  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  growing  in  a  wild 
state.  Some  attention  has  been  given 
to  its  culture  and  more  will  be  given. 
But  with  very  little  trouble  the  va-t 
acreage  now  covered,  can  be  increased  a 
l\iuulred  fold,  and  with  cultivation  t he- 
revenues  foot  far  into  the  thousands. 
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In  our  first  number  we  published  a 
word  relative  to  Abernethy's  Cabin,  the 
(late  of  its  institution,  first  officers,  etc., 
promising  to  give  like  data  with  refer- 
ence to  the  others  from  time  to  time.  As 
tiiey  are  being  organized  so  rapidly,  and 
i!ie  future  will  likely  call  for  mention  of 
them,  other  than  indicated,  we  have  con- 
cluded to  give  the  dates  of  the  institution 
and  first  officers  of  those  now  organized 
in  this  number.    They  are  as  follows: 

Vic  Trcvctf  s  Cabin,  No.  2. 

This  cabin  was  instituted  at  The  Dalles 
October  8,  1898.  Its  first  officers  were:  Past 
prt'sident,  J.  A.  Douthit;  president,  George 
C.  Blakely;  first  vice-president,  Frank  Mene- 
I'ee  ;  second  vice-president,  H.  H.  Riddell; 
third  vice-president.  H.  C.  Liebe;  recording 
secretary.  Victor  Marden;  financial  secretary, 
Archie  McCuIly;  treasurer,  C.  M.  Grimes; 
marshal.  G.  W.  Crossen. 

Dan  Waldo's  Cabin,  No.  3, 

Was  instituted  at  Salem,  October  22,  1898. 
The  following  were  chosen  tne  first  officers: 
Past  president.  George  H.  Burnett;  president. 
H.  A.  Johnson;  first  vice-president.  Sam  L. 
Hayden;  second  vice-presidfint,  Harry  C. 
Thutnpson:  third  vice-president.  Harry  E.  Al- 
bert: reco%|ing  secretary.  Ed  X.  Edes;  finan- 
cial secret, V7.  W.  T.  Slater:  treasurer,  T.  O. 
Barker;  marshal.  D.  C.  Minto;  trustees, 
<ieorgc  P.  Hughes.  W.  M.  Kaiser  and  W. 
<i.  Westicott:  inside  sentinel,  B.  B.  Colbath; 
^'Uter  sentinel.  John  O.  Estes. 

McLoughlin's  Cabin,  No.  4, 

Oregon  City,  chose  the  following  for  its 
first  officers:  Past  president.  Henry  Meldrum; 
iTisidcnt.  Robert  A.  Miller;  first 'vice-presi- 
'hni.  Hiram  Straight;  second  vice-president, 
K.  Charman;  third  vice-president.  J.  E. 
-^•"  k;  recording  secretary. G.  L.  Hedges ;  finan- 
<  i.d    >*ccretary.    R.    C.    Ganong;  treasurer, 
Charles   H.   Caufield;  mar>hal,  J.  \V.  Cole; 
^';"-teis.  X.  M.  Moody.  E.  G.  Caufield  and 
«)Mum  A.  McBride;  inside  sentinel,  Gordon 
Hayes;  outside  sentinel.  J.  \V.  Kelly.  This 
*  il>!n  was  instituted  December  13.  1898. 


Skinner's  Cabin,  No.  5, 

Was  organized  January  7,  1899.  Its  first 
officers  were:  Past  president,  A.  C.  Wood- 
cock; president,  W.  Kuykendall;  first  vice- 
president,  F.  M.  Wilkins;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, I.  L.  Campbell;  third  vice-president,  E. 
H.  McAlister;  recording  secretary,  F.  S. 
Dunn;  financial  secretary,  S.  S.  Spencer;  treas- 
urer. E.  D.  Potter;  marshal.  L.  T.  Harris; 
trustees,  R.  M.  Day,  W.  M.  Miller  and  C.  S. 
Williams;  inside  sentinel,  Charles  Winter- 
meier;  outside  sentinel,  Oscar  Gorrell. 

Cyrus  OIney's  Cabin,  No.  6, 

Was  instituted  April  11,  1899,  at  Astoria, 
The  following  were  the  first  officers:  Past 
president,  J.  H.  D.  Gray;  president,  George 
Xoland;  vice-president,  John  W.  Welch;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  John  H.  Smith;  third  vice- 
president,  F.  J.  Taylor;  marshal,  A.  M.  Smith; 
secretary,  C.  E.  Foster;  financial  secretary, 
H.  D.  Gray;  treasurer,  X.  Schlussel;  trustees, 
D.  H.  Welch,  Charles  V.  W.  Brown  and  John 
Pickernell;  inside  sentinel.  W.  E.  Smith;  out- 
side sentinel,  A.  B.  xApperson. 

Griffin's  Cabin,  No.  7, 

Was  organized  at  Hillsboro,  April  26,  1899. 
The  following  were  its  first  officers:  W.  M. 
Barrett,  president;  H.  A.  Ball,  past  president; 
James  H.  Sewell,  John  W.  Bailey  and  John 
X.  Brown,  vice-presidents;  W.  H.  Wehrung, 
secretary;  W.  V.  Wiley,  financial  secretary; 
Dr.  W.  D.  Wood,  treasurer;  B.  P.  Cornelius, 
marshal;  W.  McCort  and  Charles  Mitch- 
ell, inside  and  outside  sentinels;  E.  B.  Tongue, 
Calvin  Jack,  Jr.,  and  Frank  M.  Kelsay,  trus- 
tees. 

Milliom's  Cabin,  No.  8, 

Of  Junction  City,  was  instituted  April  28, 
1899.  The  following  were  the  first  ofiicers: 
Past  president.  H.  C.  Mahon;  president.  W. 
W.  Allinghan;  first  vice-president.  C.  •  D. 
Lee;  second  vice-president.  W.  C.  Wash- 
biirnc:  third  vice-president.  H.  ^1.  Milliorn; 
trustees.  A.  L.  Coon.  A.  B.  Goodman  and  S. 
P.  Gillmore;  recording  secretary,  J.  B.  Law- 
rence: financial  secretary,  Fred  W.  Wash- 
l>urn«.;  treasurer.  ILirvey  A.  Senders;  marshal, 
S.  O.  Starr;  inside  sentinel.  G.  O.  Powell; 
outside  sentinel,  B.  S.  Harris. 
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Dckzon  Smithes  Cabin,  No.  9. 

This  cabin  is  located  at  Albany,  and  was 
organized  April  29,  1899,  with  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Past  president,  W.  H.  Davis; 
president,  Cyrus  H.  Walker;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  D.  Cusick:  second  vice-president,  P. 
J.  Baltimore;  third  vice-president.  Frank  Crab- 
tree;  recording  secretary-,  L.  M.  Curl;  financial 
secretary,  B.  M.  Payne;  treasurer,  R.  B. 
Montague;  marshal,  A.  M.  Conno;  trustees, 
W.  M.  Parker,  J.  B.  Burkhardt  and  J.  L. 
Tomlinson;  insicie  sentinel,  F.  M.  Jack;  outer 
sentinel,  A.  Hosier. 

Green  Arnold's  Cabin,  No.  10, 

Was  instituted  April  28.  1899,  at  Pendleton. 
The  first  officers  were  as  follows:  Past  presi- 
dent, A.  D.  Stillman;  president,  A.  D.  Leedy; 
first  vice-president,  E.  L.  Barnett;  second  vice- 
president.  J.  P.  Earl;  third  vice-president,  H. 
L.  Hasbrouck;  recording  and  financial  secre- 
tary, J.  P.  Walker;  treasurer,  T.  G.  Hailey; 
marshal,  John  Hailey;  trustees,  J.  E.  Moore, 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  R.  J.  Slater;  inner  sen- 
tinel, F.  J.  Crawford;  outer  sentinel,  C.  C. 
Hendricks. 

John  "Warnock*s  Cabin,  No.  U, 

Located  at  Silverton,  and  was  organized 
May  3.  1899.  Its  first  officers  were:  Past 
president,  Allen  Forw/rd;  president.  E.  Hard- 
esty;  first  vice-president.  J.  Mosher;  second 
vice-president,  J.  ?^[cCorkle;  third  vice-presi- 
dent, L.  J.  Wolf;  recoi-ding  secretary,  E.  R. 
Drake;  financial  secretary.  George  Richies; 
tren-surer.  L.  J.  Wolfe;  marshal,  Fred  War; 
tnu^tes,  F.  M.  Brooks.  Thomas  Richies  and 
GffVge  Morley;  inside  sentinel,  B.  F.  Brooks; 
outer  sentinel.  B.  B.  Smith. 

Matthieu's  Cabin.  No.  12, 

Was  instituted  at  Butteville.  May  6.  1899,  with 
the  following-named  officers:  Past  president, 
Irvin  Carter;  president.  W.  R.  Scheurer;  first 
vice-president.  Clarence  L.  Scheurer;  second 
vice-president.  Charles  Matilueu:  third  vice- 
president,  A.  E.  La  Rocque;  recording  secre- 
tary, L.  A.  Greenlcaf;  financial  secretary.  E. 
A.  M.  Cone;  tnarshal.  Le-tcr  F.  Mattiiieu. 

J.  W.  Nesmith's  Cabin,  No.  13, 

Was  organized  at  Dallas.  May  12.  1899.  with 
the  followiiig  officers:  Pa-t  president.  D.  P. 
Stouffer;  president.  J.  H.  Townsend;  first  vice- 
president,  U.  S.  Grant;  second  vice-president, 


E.  Hayter;  third  vice-president,  Mark  Burch; 
secretary,  H.  B.  Cosper;  financial  secretary, 
J\L  Hayter;  treasurer,  F.  J.  Coad;  marshal, 
N.  S.  Burch;  inside  sentinel,  G.  O.  Grant:  out-; 
side  sentinel.  C.  .E.  Campbell;  trustees,  W.  L. 
Wells,  A.  Brown  and  J.  T.  Ford. 

John  G.  Baker's  Cabin,  No.  14, 

Was  organized  at  Mc]\Iinnville,  May  i8,  iSc/j. 
The  first  officers  were:  Past  president.  M.  A. 
Baker;  president,  O.  H.  Irvine;  first  vice-i 
president,  T.  H.  Rogers;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  V.  Littlefield;  third  vice-president, ^ 
C.  W.  Talmage;  recording  secretary.  M.  E. 
Hendrick;  financial  secretary,  Leroy  Lewi-; 
treasurer,  W".  S.  Link;  marshal,  R.  L.  Conor;i 
inside  ■  sentinel,  Austin  Dee;  outside  sentinel, 
W.  H.  Arthur;  trustees,  E.  C.  Apperson,  J. 
E.  Durham,  Joe  DuBois.  ; 

P.  P.  Prim's  Cabin,  No.  J  5, 

Was  instituted  May  20.  1899,  at  Jacksonville. 
The  following-named  officers  were  elected: 
Junior  past  president,  J.  M.  Keene;  president. 

A.  E.  Reames;  first  vice-president,  Charles 
Prim;  second  vice-president.  Fred  D.  Wagner, 
third  vice-president,  Isaac  M.  Muller;  record- 
ing secretary,  Frank  R.  Neil;  financial  secre- 
tary. Charles  Hines;  treasurer,  Thomas  J. 
Kenney;  marshal,  Joseph  Wetterer;  trustee-^. 
J.  W.  Robinson,  George  F.  Merriman.  Josepli 
Hammersley;  inside  sentinel,  John  S.  Orth; 
outside  sentinel,  Emil  Britt. 

Joe  Lane's  Cabin,  No.  16, 

Was  instituted  at  Roseburg  on  June  3.  iS(>; 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  Junior 
past  president,  V.  C.  London;  president.  R- 
S.  Sheridan;  first  vice-president.  Dexter  Rice: 
second  vice-president,  J.  B.  Riddle;  third 
vice-president.  L.  Wimberly;  recording  sec- 
retary. C.  S.  Jackson;  financial  secretary.  J 
H.  Sykes;  treasurer.  J.  FI.  Booth;  marshal. 
O.  P.  Coshow;  trustees,  J.  H.  Booth.  J.  W. 
Hamilton.  George  M.  Brown;  inside  sentinel. 
Sam  Rast;  outside  sentinel,  E.  Wimberly. 

Jacob  Conser's  Cabin,  No.  J  7, 

Wa-^  organized  at  JefTerson  on  June  8.  i''^''*>' 
with  l!u'  /\vln-4-  otticers:  Junior  pa.-t  prr> 
i(K-nt.  John  F.  Steiwer;  president.  L 
Jones;  first  vice-president.  S.  T.  Jolin-^""- 
second  vice-president,  W.  J.  Looney;  tlurd 
^vicv.--presi<lent.  Edward  Meeker;  recordin^.: 
secret.iry.  W  G.  Holt;  financial  secretary.  F 

B.  West;  treasurer.  A.  C   Miller;  marshal. 
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\V  \V.  Anderson;  trustees,  J.  T.  Jones,  D. 
;{  Looney,  J.  L.  St^»-er:^  inside  sentinel.  G. 
I»  IJliott;  outside  s#l^<?i^, A'  A.  ^liller. 

James  Bkkeley's  GaHri,';No.  18, 

(  if  Brownsville,  was  ifi'stituted  June  9,  1899. 
I:>  rirst  ot¥icers  were:.  Junior  past  president, 
Wm.  T.  Cochran';  president,  A.  M.  Temple- 
ton:  first  vice-president,  W.  C.  Cooley;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  J.  C.  Cooley;  third  vice- 
president,  Wm.  Stillwell;  recording  secretary, 
i-'.  E.  Stanard;  treasurer,  I.  \V.  Starr;  finan- 
cmI  secretary,  J.  H.  Glass;  marshal,  Herman 
Knhe;  inside  sentinel.  W.  S.  Powell;  outside 
sentinel,  Roy  Templeton;  trustees.  Henry 
Blakeley,  J.  D.  Irvine  and  Geo.  W.  Colbert. 

The  first  subordinate  cabin  of  Native 
Daughters  was  organized  in  Portland 
during  the  past  month,  with  a  member- 
ship of  over  a  hundred.  The  cabin  was 
named  Eliza  Spalding-Warren  Cabin, 
N'o.  I,  being  so  named  for  Mrs.  Eliza 
Warren,  daughter  of  Rev.  H.  H.  and 
Kliza  Spalding,  missionaries  to  Oregon 
of  1836.  Mrs.  Warren  was  the  fourth 
child  and  second  female  born  of  white 
parents  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Those  born  before  her,  died  in  childhood, 
and  she,  in  consequeijce,  is  the  oldest 
living  descendant  of  the  pioneers  and 
the  oldest  pioneer  on  the  coast.  The 
v^fficers  of  the  cabin  are  3 

President,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Stearns;  first  vice- 
proident,  Mrs.  H.  Brigham;  second  vice- 
I'roident.  Mrs.  '*Frank  Hodgkin;  recording 
M'crctary,  Miss  Mary  H.  Strowbridge; 
financial  secretary.  Miss  -Mollie  Burke;  mar- 
5lial,  Miss  Rena  Stinsoii;  treasurer,  ^Mrs. 
I* rank  Schmidt;   junior  past  president.  Mrs. 

J.  Smithson;  inside  sentinel,  Mrs.  Jen- 
"="«s  Miller;  outside  sentinel.  Miss  Nellie 
T<./icr;  trustees,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Christinsen; 
^lr>,  Ollie  Wager  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Hill. 

Crand  President,  ^Mrs.  R.'  A.  Miller, 
''^  tlie  Native  Daughters,  has  appointed 
^lie  following  committees  for  the  current 

Finance— Mrs.  \V.  D.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Sol 
^•'umauer,  Mrs.  Ella  Lehigh.  Portl.md. 


•    Petitions— Mrs.  David  Steel,  Portland. 

Appeals  and  Grievances — Mrs.  C.  E.  Wol- 
verton,  Salem;  ]Miss  Sadie  Driscoll,  Junction 
City;  Miss  ]Marie  Tongue,  Hillsboro;  Mrs. 
Olivia  Welch,  Astoria;  Mrs.  Maud  P.  Alyn, 
Portland. 

Legislation— Mrs.  Olive  S.  England,  Sa- 
lem; Miss  Olive  Slater,  La  Grande;  Miss 
i\Iarie  Tongue,  Hillsboro;  Mrs.  Olivia 
Welch,  Astoria;  Mrs.  Edith  B.  Linton, 
Eugene. 

State  of  Order — Mrs.  J.  C.  Leasure,  Port- 
land; Mrs.  Edith  B.  Linton,  Eugene;  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Reames,  Jacksonville:  ]\Iiss  Marie 
Tongue,  Hillsboro;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wolverton, 
Salem. 

Ritual— Mrs.  Olive  S.  England.  Salem; 
Mrs.  David  Steel,  Portland;  Mrs.  Ella  Le- 
high, Portland;  Miss  Sadie  Driscoll,  Junc- 
tion;  ]Miss  Olive  Slater,  La  Grande. 

Printing  and  Supplies — Mrs.  Sol  Blu- 
mauer,  Portland:  Mrs.  W.  D.  Palmer,  Port- 
land; Mrs.  J.  A.  White,  Portland. 

Laws  and  Supervision — 'Mrs.  Olivia  Welch, 
Astoria;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Leasure,  Portland;  Mrs. 
Maud  P.  Alyn,  Portland:  ^vlrs.  C.  E.  Wol- 
verton. Salem;  Miss  Sadie  Driscoll,  Junc- 
tion City. 

Literature — Mrs.  W.  D.  Palmer.  Portland; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Wolverton,  Salem;  Mrs.  Olivia 
Welch.  Astoria;  Miss  Sadie  Driscoll.  Junc- 
tion City;   Mrs.  A.  E.  Reames.  Jacksonville. 

Transportation — Mrs.  J.  C.  Leasure,  Port- 
land; :Mrs.  Ella  Lehigh,  Portland;  Urs. 
Maud  P.  Alyn,  Portland. 

Returns— Mrs.  J.  A.  White,  Portland;  Mrs. 
Sol  Blumauer.  Portland;  3kliss  Marie 
Tongue,  Hillsboro. 

Parties  desiring  information  as  to  the 
organization  of  Native  Daughter  cabins, 
should  call  on  or  write  to  Mrs.  Edyth 
Weathered,  Grand  Secretary,  room  717 
Oregonian  building,  Portland. 

«  *  * 

Turpentine  was  manufactured  in  Port- 
land in  1863  by  T.  A.  Wood,  but  com- 
petition by  Eastern  dealers  soon  after 
obliged  him  to  discontinue  business  in 
that  line. 
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JAMES  McBRIDE,  M.  D. 

Dr.  McBride  was  born  near  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  February  9.  1802.  His  grandfather, 
James  McBride,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  his  grandmother.  Mary 
Crawford,  was  a  sister  of  Andrew  Jackson's 
mother.  After  the  Revolution  his  grand- 
father became  the  first  white  settler  in  Ten- 
nessee. His  fatJier.  Thomas  Crawford  Mc- 
Bride, was  a  farmer  and  clergyman,  and  in 
connection  with  Alexander  Campbell.  Barton 
W.  Stone  and  others,  was  active  in  found- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  Christian  or  Dis- 
ciple church,  now  one  of  the  influential  de- 
nominations of  the  country.  In  1814,  young 
McBride  moved  with  his  parents  to  Mis- 
souri, near  the  town  of  St.  Charles,  where 
he  was  educated.  He  studied  medicine  in 
St.  Louis,  and  at  the  age  of  22  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Franklin 
county,  Missouri.  About  that  time  he  was 
ordained  an  elder  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  preached  Christianity  with  great  earnest- 
ness throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
giving  his  services  in  that  respect  gratui- 
tously at  all  times.  He  soon  attained  emi- 
nence in  his  community  as  a  physician,  and 
during  the  Osage  Indian  war  was  commis- 
sioned by  Governor  Boggs  surgeon  of  T^Iis- 
souri  volunteers. 

On  June  20.  1830.  he  married  Miss  Mahalg 
Miller,  who  died  at^jSt.  Helens.  Or..  February 
23,  1876.  Their  children  have  occupied  many 
positions  of  honor  and  trust,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  United  States  senate, 
congress  chief  justice  of  Idaho,  secretary  of 
state  ia^-  Oregon,  district  judge,  and  many 
others.  In  1843  he  removed  with  his  little 
family  to  Texas,  but  soon  wearied  of  the 
unsettled  and  lawless  condition  of  society,  and 
returned  to  Missouri.  In  1846  he  cam^  with 
his  family  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Yamhill 
county,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
stirring  events  that  re<iilted  in  preserving 
Orr^'on  from  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 
In  June.  1850.  he  was  elected  to  the  terri- 
torial council,  and  was  subseciuently  ap- 
pointed .^superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
His  antipathy  to  slavery  led  him  into  the 
free-soil  ranks,  and  he  was  one  of  the  found- 


ers of  the  republican  party  in  Oregon,  bein.; 
a  member  of  its  first  state  convention.  Ir. 
1863  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  mini- 
ter  resident  to  the  Hawaiian  islands.  At  tin. 
time  this  little  kingdom  was  greatly  under 
English  influence,  and  it  was  feared  would 
soon  become  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain. 
By  rare  tact  and  careful  attention  to  official 
matters  of  detail,  he  secured  for  his  govern- 
ment paramount  influence  in  Hawaiian  af- 
fairs, which  finally  resulted  in  landing  the 
islands  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 

During  his  stay  on  'the  islands,  a  Russian 
fleet,  under  command  of  Captain  (afterwards 
Admiral)  Enquist.  was  stationed  at  Honolulu, 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  then  believed,  oi 
afTording  substantial  aid  to  the  United  States 
in  case  England  and  France  should  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
The  captain  had  lately  been  stationed  in 
Alaska,  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  hi'^ 
government,  and  knew  that  Alaska  was  an 
undesirable  possession  to  Russia.  Convinced 
by  frequent  conversations  with  this  ofticer 
that  Russia  was  anxious  to  dispose  of  htr 
American  possessions.  Dr.  McBride  set  him- 
self to  the  task  of  convincing  the  state  de- 
partment of  the  desirability  of  purchasing 
Letters  were  written  to  Secretary  Seward, 
specimens  of  gold  and  other  minerals  then 
known  to  exist  there  were  forwarded,  to- 
gether with  affidavits  and  other  document> 
of  whalers  and  others  acquainted  with  the  re- 
gion, especially  bearing  on  the  value  01  it> 
furs  and  fisheries.  As  soon  as  the  storm  <'i 
civil  war  had  speijt  its  force.  Secretary  Seu- 
ard  took  up  the  matter,  and  the  world  know- 
the  result:  but  Dr.  McBride's  services  i'- 
bringing  it  to  pass  have  never  been  apprv 
ciated.  because  not  understood.  In  1867  !h 
resigned  and  returned  to  Oregon,  making  1"^ 
home  at  St.  Helens,  where,  in  prosperity  an*l 
comfort,  his  time  was  divided  between  b'H-l> 
and  social  intercourse  with  friends.  Here  ■ 
died  on  the  i8th  of  December,  1875,  as  he 
pressed  it,  "without  fear  and  without  rcgrei. 
Jiappy  in  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent 
life,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  happier  existeiiee 
the  eternal  future. 
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GEORGE  PHELPS  HOLMAN. 

i.c  isiibject   of  this  sketch   was  born  at 
^  .>nj.  Or..  February  6.  1842.  being  the  first 
J^•.l'  wliite  child  born  in  the  capital.  His 
■•hrr.  Joseph  Holman,  was  born  in  Eng- 
..f..!;  was  one  of  Captain  Farnahan's  party 

•  i'.K-li  iett  Peoria,  111.,  in  1839,  for  Oregon. 
J... I  reached  the  Willamette  valley  in  1840. 
':!..race  Fletcher  and  Amos  Cook  were  in  the 
-irnc  party.    It  is  said  this  was  the  first  party 

•  .  cross  the  plains  with  the  avowed  purpose 

•  :  making  Oregon  their  home.  His  mother's 
■!:.4i<lcn  name  was  Almira  Phelps.    She  was 

<.r!i  in  Springfield.  Mass..  and  started  for 
'  Tcvion.  via  Cape  Horn,  in  1839.  being  one 
.  :  Jason  Lee's  party  of  missionaries,  who 
arrived  at  their  destination  in  1840.  Hrs  par- 
T.ti  were  married  at  the  old  Oregon  mission. 
May.  1841. 

Mr.  Holman  attended  the  public  schools 
-r.tl  afterwards  the  Willamette  university,  at 
'^.ilern.  and  in  1865  graduated  with  honors  at 
'  »hio  Wesleyan  university.    After  graduation 

Ohio  Wesleyan  university  Mr.  Holman 
•Tittrrcd  and  graduated  from  the  Albany  law 
-  Imol.  New  York,  in  1866.  ex-Governor  W. 

Lord  and  Colonel  N.  B.  Knight,  now  of 
^.ili'm,  being  classmates;  was  admitted  to  the 
■it  by  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon  in  the 
'  »Ii  of  1866,  being  the  first  Native  Son  to 
receive  a  certificate  of  admission  in  Ore- 
-•'>n.  In  the  fall  of  1866  Mr.  Holman  com- 
•:tfMc«Hl  the  practice  of  law  in  Salem,  with 
'^'j"  J.  J.  Shaw.  undeT  the  firm  name  of 
*"':'.sv  Sc.  Holman.     In   i8(^  he  tnjoyed  the 

■  'tiMction  of  being  th^  first  Native  Son 
"•t-ttc(l  to  the  Oregon  legislature.  In  1870 
'•c  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  republican 
'  ktional  convention,  held  in  Philadelphia. 
J  'T  fight  years  he  was  manager  of  the  Pio- 

■  ''«"r  Linseed  Oil  ^ompany.  of  Salem.  For 
•*  lumiber  of  years  *^  was  connected  with  the 
•»i>'>lc>ale  drug  establishment  of  Hodge. 
i'ivi>  &  Co..  and  later  with  Whittier,  Fuller 
*•>  of  Portland.  In  1892  he  removed  to 
'  »-di.  representing  Pacific  coast  lumbering 
'trrc-ts.  in  which  he  is  now  largely  intcr- 

'"1.  l)fsides  being  engaged  in  large  mining 
■  '  ''•ilions.  which   have   proved  exceedingly 
munerative.  he  now  being  i)r'.:si(lent  of  and 
'      «'i  the  largest  stockholder-  in  the  Great 
'■  '"^^'H  Mining  Company,  the  leading  divi- 
■  i  producer  of  Silver  City.  Utah.    In  1869 
"><*rried  Miss  Emma  H.  Rounds,  of  Salem, 


Or.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nelson  Rounds,  presi- 
dent of  Willamette  university.  Two  children 
bless  the  'union,  Mrs.  T.  W.  B.  London,  of 
Portland,  and  Phelps  R.,  now  sojourning  with 
his  mother  in  Europe. 

JOHN  CORSE  TRULLINGER. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Fountain  county,  Indiana,  July  29,  1828.  In 
April,  1838.  his  father,  Daniel  TruUingerr 
moved  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.,  where  John  C. 
received  his  early  education.  In  1843  his 
father  moved  to  Davis  county,  in  the  same 
state.  Here  he  partly  improved  two  small 
farms;  but  in  1846-47  they  decided  to  move 
to  this  state.  They  made  up  their  outfit  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1847-48.  and  on  the  first  of 
April  in  the  latter  year  started  for  the  great 
West.  They  crossed  the  Missouri  river  at  St. 
Joseph  and  camped  on  Muskito  creek,  about 
April  15.  and  there  waited  a  few  days  for  the 
arrival  of  emigrants  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
increase  the  party  to  proportions  that  would 
insure  its  safety  in  crossing  that  wide  waste 
known  as  "the  plains."  One-half  of  the 
party,  thus  augmented,  was  bound  for  Califor- 
nia, headed  by  Captain  Wambo.  who  was 
elected  captain  of  the  entire  expedition.  Upon 
reaching  a  point  near  Salt  Lake,  the  com- 
pany was  divided,  one-half  going  in  the 
direction  of  California  and  the  other  heading 
for  Oregon;  the  "Oregon"'  party  electing  as 
captain  old  man  Crook.  The  expedition 
reached  Oregon  City  on  the  15th  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 1848.  The  family  of  Daniel  TruUin- 
ger  consisted  of  himself  and  wife  and  ten 
children.  After  reaching  Oregon  City.  John 
C.  embarked  in  the  shoe  business,  but  soon 
sold  out  and  joined  his  father,  who  had  set- 
tled on  a  farm  in  ^Marion  county.  In  the 
following  spring  he  and  his  brother  Gabriel 
joined  their  fortunes,  and  together  started  for 
the  mines  of  California,  where  they  sold  their 
ox  team  and  located  on  the  north  fork  of 
American  river.  John  C.  mined  on  the  north, 
middle  and  south  forks  of  American  river. 
At  Coloma  he  quit  mining  and  bought  out  a 
miners'  store,  which  he  conducted  a  short 
time,  then  sold  out  and  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. January  i.  1850.  he  left  San  Fran- 
cisco for  his  home  in  Oregon,  on  the 
schooner  G.  H.  Montague.  After  reaching 
his  destS^iation.  he  moved  to  Milwaukie.  He 
and  his  brother  Gabriel  were  e(|ually  inter- 
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ested  in  a  large  warehouse  oii  the  river  front, 
which  they  sold  to  Whitcomb,  Torrence.  Kel- 
logg Company.  John  C.  then  settled  bn  Fanno 
creek  and  engaged  in  farming.  His  \vai> 
the  first  timothy  sown  in  Oregon.  Subse- 
quently he  built  a  saw  mill  and  tlouring  mill, 
which  he  sold  in  1863  to  A.  A.  Durham.  He 
then  bought  the  Oswego  mills  and  townsite, 
between  Portland  and  Oregon  City,  and  man- 
aged that  property  until  the  latter  part  of 
1869,  when  he^sold  out  to  the  Captain  Joseph 
Kellogg  Company.  He  then  moved  his  fam- 
ily to  Forest  Grove.  Placing  his  children  in 
school  at  that  place,  he  went  to  Boston, 
where  he  built  a  turbine  water-wheel,  and, 
going  to  Lowell, -to  Emerson's  water-wheel 
testing  works,  he  had  his  wheel  tested,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  it  76  per  cent, 
of  working  power.  Having  bought  the  Cen- 
terville  flouring  and  saw  mills,  near  Forest 
Grove,  of  Ulysses  Jackson,  he  operated  them 
until  1877,  when  they  were  burned.  In  1875 
he  bought  property  in  Astoria,  where  he  sub- 
sequently built  the  West  Shore  mills,  the 
present  property  covering  twelve  acres,  and 
containing,  besides  the  mills,  warehouses, 
wharves,  barns  and  electric  light  station. 
During  his  experience  in  the  lumbering  busi- 
ness he  built,  on  the  Walluskie  creek,  three 
and  one-half  miles  of  standard-gauge  rail- 
way track,  with  fifty-six-pound  rails,  and  em- 
ployed about  150  men. 

In  December.  1885.  he  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  an  electric  light  plant  in  As- 
toria, from  whi^,h  the  city  is  lighted.  Mr. 
Trullingcr  has  held  various  offices  of  public 
trust  in  Astoria  and  Clatsop  county.  He 
was  mayor  of  .\storia  from  1886  to  1888,  and 
previous  to  that  was  a  member  of  the  city 
council.  In  December,  1891,  he  was  elected 
president  (J^^jhe  board  of  police  commission- 
ers. In  Ju/e.  1892.  he  was  elected  by' a  large 
majority  to  the  state  legislaiure.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  republican  party 
in  Oregon,  in  1856.  and  has  never  since  de- 
parted from  the  faith. 

He  \\a^  married  in  ,1853  to  ^'kliss  Hannah 
Boyks.  Kight  children  were  born  to  tiiem, 
six  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom 
arc  now  living.  At  the  date  of  this  sketch 
Mr.  Trullingor"s  large  business  interests  arc 
wholly  with  his  tw()  sons  and  his  wife.  Mr. 
Trullingcr  is  president  of  the  Wt-st  Shore 
Mills  Company,  and  of  the  Astoria  Gas  Light 


Company.  They  have  a  perpetual  f ranch 
from  the  city  for  light-poling;  also  a  fran- 
chise  for  gas  works  and  lighting,  embracn-.,^ 
the  right  to  lay  mains.  His  sons,  Perry  .V. 
and  John  H.  Trullingcr,  and  Hannah  TrulUn- 
ger  compose  the  Astoria  Gas  Light  Coiv.- 
paiiy,  as  well  as  the  West  Shore  Mills  Cou:- 
pany,  the  latter  of  which  includes  the  Ele.^- 
tric  Light  Company.  ^  ; 

ELIOT  WEIDLER  ORDWAY, 

Eliot  Ordway  was  born  in  Portland.  Or.. 
February  13,  1879,  and  died  of  typhoid  fever 
on  the  transport  Rio'  de  Janeiro,  bound  from 
Manila  to  San  Francisco,  September  24,  iS<J^. 
after  a  protracted  illness.    His  remains  were 
embalmed  on  board  the  ship  and  brougl;: 
home  for  interment  in  Lone  Fir  cemeterv. 
Young  Ordway  was  of  a  serious  nature  for 
one  of  his  years,  and  was  possessed  of  fir.L' 
sensibilities.    A  noble  character  gave  him  .i 
manly  bearing,  and  endeared  him  to  all  wli  .- 
knew  him;  never  quarrelsome,  but,  always 
bright  and  cheerful,  carrying  sunshine  wit':: 
his  smile*  wherever  he  went.    At  an  early  a^c 
he  entered  Bishop  Scott  academy,  and  took 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  cadet  organiz..- 
tion;  but  rapidly  worked  himself  up  to  tI.j 
position  of  captain  of  company  B.    In  Do 
cember,  1897,  he  joined  company  H  of  t!w 
Oregon  National  Guard.    As  the  clouds  •'■ 
war  gathered,  he  was  fired  with  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm, and,  when  asked  if  he  was  goin.: 
universally  replied:  '"Why,  of  course  I  am 
He  was  among  the  very  first  to  offer  his  serv 
ices  to  his  country.    On  the  i6th  day  of  r\l.^y 
1898,  he  marched  through  the  streets  of  For: 
land,  and  left  with  the  gallant 'Second  OrcL:<.  :i 
for  the  Philippines,  where  he  participated 
the  battle  and  capture  of  ]Manila,  although 
the  time  sick,  and  should  have  been  in  li 
hospital,  where  he  was  taken  immediately 
ter  the  battle.    On  the  voyage  he  played  tl:i 
piano  a  great  deal,  and  exerted  himself  cu:.- 
tinually   to   entertain   his   comrades,   ali  ' 
whom  appreciated  his  efforts.    While  in  c::v-  , 
his  musical  talents  were  in  constant  tl<  i: 
and  freely  given  for  religious  services, 
he  attended  regularly  and  often.     During  i  ^ 
brief  service  in  the  field,  his  military  tr:ii: 
Jng  attracted  attention.'  and  he  was  niaile 
ing  corporal,  and  would  have  been  further 
vanced  had  his  health  not  failed.    A  ktt>' 
received  from  his  grandfather.  Captain  Janu- 
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j|  McMillen.  was  full  of  patriotic  fervor,  and 
•5  writiii}^  to  his  mother  soon  afterwards  his 
nc-!'!e  impulses  were  shown  by  the  words* 
rrll  grandpa  I  will  try  to  do  my  share  to- 
u.irds  upholding  the  honor  of  our  country." 
lU-  was  universally  and  devotedly  loved  bv 
(-..ih  oliticers  and  men,  who  waited  upon  him 
Aith  a  woman's  tenderness,  and  did  every- 
tiiuiii  possible   for   his   care   and  comfort, 
rii.iplain  Gilbert,  in  writing  to  his  stricken 
t!]i»thcr,  said:  "I  have  never  known  a  finer 
f-.y."*  and  added:  "You  will  never  know  the 
.Irpth  of  sympathy  all  the  soldiers  feel  for 
\n\\."      It  was    hoped    when  the  transport 
v.iik'cl  he  would  be  benefited  by  the  voyage, 
reach  home  in  safety,  and  rapidly  recover 
iimlcr  a  mother's  careful  nursing.    Such  hopes 
ucre  in  vain,  however,  as  he  died  the  second 
^!.iy  out.    He  was  first  of  the  Second  Oregon 
l>ruught  home  for  burial,  and  the  services 
.It  Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
where  his  mother  had  attended  Sunday  school, 
were  attended  by  over  2,000  persons,  many  of 
whom  could  not  enter  the  building.  The 
tloral  tributes  were  profuse  and  diversified, 
that  of  Bishop  Scott  academy,  a  wreath  of 
laurel  and  palm,  tied  with  the  school  colors, 
I-emg  lowered  into  the  grave.    Another,  of  a 
hoat  and  the  flag,  sent  by  the  Chinook  Cruis- 
ers, a  boat  club  of  which  he  was  treasurer, 
\*as  beautiful  and  appropriate.    An  eloquent 
<!;^course   was   delivered   by   Dr.    Eliot,  for 
«honi  he  was  named,  and  who  married  his 
;'aronts.  In  closing,  the- choir  rendered  "Spirit 
^'*ices,"  of  which  both  words  and  music  were 
^^ritten   by   the   deceased's    mother.  Bishop 
Sv-utt  battaHon  acted  as- an  escort  of  honor, 
a  squad  of  soldiers  from  \'ancouvcr  bar- 
racks fired  a  parting  volley  over  the  grave. 
Die  services  were  attended  by  the  Oregon 
I-.inergency   Corps   and   Red   Cross  Society, 
'niKral  Beebe  and  staff.  G.  A.  R.,  and  bat 
'^fv  A.    Mrs.   Ordw.t^^-  has  recently  written 
following  lines,  '^ntit^ed   "My  Soldier's 
J^t'tiirn": 

^^•ilk  in.  my  soldier  so  brave  and  true, 
"ur  room  is  cheery  and  bright: 
'■•11  stored  with   the  treasures  of  vouthful 
days. 

^nd  the  bed  that  is  snowy  white, 
•^rsd  here  on  the  table  are  pictures 

faces  beloved  of  yore, 
•^''•d  books  that  you  read  with  eager  joy, 

Ere  you  sailed  to  that  foreign  shore. 


And  here  is  mother's  blessing  and  love — 

Oh.  God!    Do  I  hear  aright? 
"The  ship  has  sailed  over  harbor  bar. 

Your  soldier's  safe  home  in  God's  light; 

'Tn  a  land  where  no  war  cloud  e'er  darkens 
The  light  of  its  low-bending  skies, 

He  has  pitched  his  tent,  and  is  resting 
With  the  loved  ones  in  Paradise." 

Oh.  the  longing  of  the  soul  'till  God  calls  me. 

How  impatiently  here  I  wait 
For  his  joyous  hand-clasp  and  the  greeting, 

As  we  meet  at  the  heavenly  gate. 

When  such  mothers  bless  the  land,  breath- 
ing patriotic  love  into  the  hearts  of  their 
children,  can  nations  wonder  why  Americans 
welcome  death  in  defense  of  home  and  flag? 

MRS.  DAVID  STEEL. 

Mrs.  David  Steel  was  the  first  president  of 
the  temporary  organization,  and  is  now  the 
first  past  grand  president  of  the  Grand  Cabin 
of  Native  Daughters  of  Oregon.  She  was 
born  in  Lafayette.  Or..  February  25,  1854. 
Her  parents  (Dr.  William  Weatherford  and 
wife)  crossed  the  plains  in  the  old-fashioned 
"prairie  schooner."  drawn  by  ox  teams,  in  the 
year  1852.  stopping  for  a  while  in  Salem, 
moving  from  there  to  Lafayette,  and  then  to 
Portland,  in  the  summer  of  1854.  Her  father 
first  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Third 
and  Salmon  streets,  but  a  lew  years  later 
built  a  more  modern  residence  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Second  and  Salmon  streets, 
where,  in  the  year  1877.  she  was  married. 
Her  father  died  in  1880.  and  her  mother,  a 
venerable  and  greatly  respected  pioneer,  is 
still  living  with  her.  Mrs.  Steel  is  a  highly 
respected  lady,  with  rare  executive  ability, 
and  will  do  much  to  unite  the  splendid 
womanhood  of  this  state  that  can  lay  claim  to 
early  Oregon  ancestry. 

MRS.  SARAH  ELIZABETH  BRIGHAM. 

Mrs.  Brigham  (nee  Adams)  was  born  in 
Weston.  Or..  March  30.  1874.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  her  mother,  which  occurred  in 
1880.  slic  was  adopted  by  Hon.  John  S. 
White,  a  pioneer  of  1845.  a  prominent  ann 
influential  citizen  of  Umatilla  county,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion fffom  Washington  county.  Her  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  public  schools  of 
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Pendleton,  and  at  the  state  normal  school 
of  Weston.  On  May  19.  1891.  she  married 
Mr.  F.  H.  Brigham.  who  is  at  present  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  general  land 
office,  as  examiner  of  surveys.  Mrs.  Brig- 
ham  is  a  true  type  of  Oregon  home-builders, 
and  is  the  mother  of  two  children,  to  whom 
her  life  is  devoted.  When  the  Native  Daugh- 
ters of  Oregon  effected  a  temporary  organiza- 
tion last  spring,  she  was  among  the  first  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  and  when  the  first 
Subordinate  Cabin  was  instituted,  in  Port- 
land, "Eliza  Warren's  Cabin.  No.  i,"  she 
was  elected  first  vice-president,  which  office 
she  now  holds,  w-ith  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  every  member  of  the  order. 

HON.  JOSEPH  SIMON. 

Mr.  Simon  was  born  in  Germany  in  185 1, 
and  came  to  America  with  his  parents  when 
but  one  year  old.  In  1857  the  family  moved 
to  Oregon,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since, 
in  the  city  of  Portland,  where  Mr.  Simon's 
education  was  secured,  in  the  public  schools. 
In  1872  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Dolph,  Mallory  &  Simon.  He  was  elected 
to  the  city  council  in  1877.  and  served  as  a 
member  of  that  body  three  years.  In  i8;8 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  republican  state 
central  committee,  and  managed  the  state 
campaign  that  year.  He  was  elected  chair- 
man of  that  committee  in  1880.  1884  and  1886, 
and  had  charge  of  both  state  and  national 
campaigns  those  y<^ars.  In  1892  he  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  national  republican  conven- 
tion in  Minneapolis,  and  was  there  selected  as 
a  member  of  the  national  republican  commit- 
tee from  Oregon.  He  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  from  .Multn<jmah  county  in  1880.  1884. 
1888,  i8q4  and  %<'>8.  Had  he  served  out  the 
term  for  whicliwie  was  last  elected,  he  would 
have  served  twenty  years  as  a  member  of  that 
body.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  sen- 
ate at  the  sessions  of  1889.  1891,  1895  and 
1897.  and  at  the  special  session  of  1898.  On 
October  8.  iS(>8.  he  was  i-kctcfl  {o  tlie  United 
States  senate  as  a  repul.)lican.  receiving  the 
full  strength  of  his  party.  Si.xty-four  votes 
were  cast  for  him.  out  of  a  total  membership 
of  the  legislature  of  ninety.  He  was  chosen 
to  till  a  vacancy  that  had  existed  since  M  irch 
4.  i8<;7,  anil  his  term  of  office  will  expire 
March  4.  1903. 


MRS.  MARGARET  F.  KELLY. 

Margaret  F.  Kelly  (nee  Fitch)  was  born 
in  Coshocton  county,  Ohio.  March  22,  1827. 
With  her  parents  she  moved  to  Clarke  coun- 
ty, Illinois,  at  the  age  of  18.  where  her  father 
died;  and  she,  being  the  second  child  of  n 
family  of  nine,  assumed  lar;gely  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  support  of  the  family.  In  1852. 
fabulous  stories  of  untold  wealth  in  Cafifornia 
created  a  fever  in  the  neigborhood,  and  she 
joined  a  company  of  emigrants  bound  for  the 
geld  fields.  After  a  few  weeks'  travel,  the 
man  in  whose  wagon  she  had  passage  was 
unfortunate  in  having  one  wagon  break 
down,  and  all  of  the  load  of  two  wagon- 
had  to  be  condensed  into  one,  so  there  wa> 
no  room  for  Miss  Fitch,  but  a  kind  soul  in 
the  person  of  Lucern  Besser  offered  her  a 
chance  to  work  her  way  by  assisting  himself 
and  wife,  who  found  her  invaluable,  as  she 
ministered  to  the  sick,  prepared  meals,  and 
either  drove  loose  stock  or  an  ox  team  all  the 
way.  When  the  train  reached  a  point  in  the 
road  that  branched  off  to  Oregon,  they  .de- 
cided to  come  to  this  state,  because  of  the 
Indians  being  bad  on  the  California  road. 
She  arrived  in  Portland  during  November. 
1852.  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  but.  after 
a  few  weeks'  romantic  acquaintance,  she  was 
married  to  Hampton  Kelly,  January  30.  1853. 
and  has  been  a  devoted  wife  and  mother.  She 
is  blessed  with  a  genial  disposition,  liberal  to 
a  fault,  very  sacrificing,  a  ministering  ango! 
to  the  sick;  she  has  brought  relief  to  the  dis 
tressed  and  sunshine  to  many  a  pioneer  home. 
Well  may  her  child  en  rise  and  call  her 
blessed.  The  wagons  were  put  on  rafts  at 
The  Dalles,  and  floated  down  the  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Kelly  still  lives  to  enjoy  the  fniit- 
of  her  labors.  She  is  the  mother  of  nine 
children,  five  of  whom  are  living.  Slu 
joined  her  husband  in  his  public  enterprise-, 
and  often  made  sacrifices  beyond  her  ability, 
to  forward  the  work  of  church  or  school, 
whose  influence  can  only  be  measlired  in 
eternity. 

HAMPTON  KELLY. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  born  in  Pula.^ki  county.  Ken- 
t^icky.  .April  16.  1830.  and  crossed  the  p!aiii> 
with  his  father,  the  Rev.  Clmton  Ktl'.y.  m 
1848.  He  received  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools.     He  was  a  great  reader,  ;.«i^l 
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'.'UK'iily  familiar  with  political,  social  and 
^...it>  topics.    Oregon  was  yet  a  territory 
rii  lit-  came.  and.  taking  advantage  of  the 
tion  land  act,  he  secured  a  tract  three 
.  ,  cast  of  Portland  on  the  Powell  Valley 
but.  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water, 
vi.jcil  to  buy  a  part  of  the  Edward  Long 
:  .nation  claim,  where  there  was  a  never-fail- 
:    ^.prmg.    In  1856  he  took  his  wife  and  one 
iU\  on  horseback  to  a  new  home,  when 
( rc   was   only  a  trail   through   the  thick 
..  -hI-.  where  is  now  a  part  of  the  city  of 
.rtland,  and  macadcimized 'roads  and  bicycle 
ills  prevail.    A  few  years  later  he  engaged 
•!  ilie  saw  mill  and  box  manufacturing  busi- 
i-','..  which  he  followed  for  12  years.    He  was 
live  in  various   enterprises   of  benefit  to 
'■c  community,  especially  in  the  building  of 
hi)ol  houses  and  good  roads.    He  contrib- 
ti-(l  largely  to  the  Willamette  University,  the 
■<lest  educational  institution  on  the  coast. 
He  served  the  public  acceptably  as  school 
!: rector  and  road  supervisor.    ]\Ir.  Kelly  was 
i  willing  assistant  to  poor  men  struggling  to 
^■•t  a  home.     He  was  a  decidedly  original 
-.•••nius  in  mechanics. 
Mr.  Kelly  was  converted  1849.  and  with  his 
Mcr  brother  Plympton- were  the  first  persons 
join  the  First  Methodist  church  of  Port- 
■«n<l.  Rev.  J.  L.  Parrish.  pastor.    He  and  his 
Tother  Archon  made  the  shingles  for  that 
•■'■irch.    They  were  dovetailed  and  made  by 
■  iiid.    He  hauled  the  sills  and  helped  to  raise 
c  building.     He  al^p  grubbed  stumps  on 
l->"nt  street  with  the  late  \V.  S.  Ladd. 
In  January,  1852.  he  married  Margaret  Fitch 
''•1  settled  three  miles  cast  of  Portland. 

He  l(jved  the  clmrch  in  which  he  lived  and 
''"•red  nearly  half  a  century,  and  gave  lib- 
r.illy  to  church  building  funds.     He  finally 
'"lilt  a  church  edifice  on  a  portion  of  his  land 
='1  Wasco  county,  and  deeded  it  to  the  church, 
viying  he  wanted      to  stand  as  a  witness  to 
<ons  of  his  fail'/  in  God.    In  home  life  he 
■••••'•^  a  liberal  and  careful  provider. 

In  i8,So.  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  re- 
'••"ved  to  Wasco  county,  where  he  engaged  in 
'^  k  raising  and  farming,  where  his  declining 
-  were  s{)ent,  and  where  he  died  October 
f^)^.  leaving  a  widow,  four  sons  and  one 
■•'I'Kliter.  to  mourn  their  loss. 

GENERAL  OWEN  SUMMERS. 

^'eneral  Summers  went  to  the  Philippine 
'Viands  in  command  of  the  Second  Oreyon 


infantry.  United  States  volunteers,  who  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  May  25,  1898.  in  the  first 
expedition  sent  from  this  country  to  aid  Ad- 
miral Dewey  in  holding  his  conquests.  Pre- 
vious to  his  appointment  as  colonel  of  the 
Second  Oregon,  he  held  the  same  position  in 
the  First  regiment,  O.  N.  G.  From  the  day 
the  Second  Oregon  landed  at  Cavite,  June  30. 
1898,  until  it  embarked  for  the  return  voyage. 
July  14,  1899.  it  held  important  positions  in* 
every  military  movement  of  the  United  States 
troops.  It  furnished  two  companies — A  and 
D — to  take  part  in  the  demonstration  that 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Guam  island,  the 
other  landing  troops  being  40  marines  from 
the  cruiser  Charleston. 

On  August  13,  when  the  final  assault  was 
made  on  Manila,  the  Second  Oregon,  under 
Colonel  Summers,  was  chosen  for  the  com- 
mand to  land  on  the  water  front.  While  the 
Olympia.  Petrel,  Raleigh  and  Calao  were  re- 
ducing Fort  San  Antonio  Abad,  and  the  grim 
monitor  Monterey  quietly  pulled  up  alongside 
of  the  much-vaunted  battery  of  Krupp  guns 
in  front  of  Manila,  the  Oregon  men  were 
tightening  their  belts  for  hard  work.  For- 
tunate for  them,  the  white  flag  was  hoisted 
over  Manila  before  General  Merritt  found  .it 
expedient  to  send  them  against  the  terrible 
batteries  and  high  walls.  From  August  13. 
1898.  until  March  13,  1899,  Colonel  Summers 
commanded  all  or  a  portion  of  the  walled 
city,  where  the  Spanish  prisoners  were  kept, 
and  the  arsenal  and  treasury  located,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  regiment  patrolling  the  district. 

When  the  Filipino  insurrection  broke  out. 
February  4.  the  Oregon  men  were  in  the 
walled  city.  There  it  was  expected  the  full 
force  of  treachery  would  be  directed,  so  as  to 
surprise  and  capture  needed  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. In  the  narrow,  tortuous  alleys  and 
high  old  stone  structures,  it  was  feared  that 
a  terrible  fight  would  take  place.  Here  the 
Oretjon,  Twenty-third  infantry  aYid  Minneso- 
ta men  were  stationed,  and  to  their  credit  it 
is  reported  that  never  was  there  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement  within  the  jurisdiction. 
When  it  was  seen  that  the  natives  were  too 
C(jwar<lly  to  rise  inside  the  city.  Oregon  men 
were  subjected  to  the  severest  test  of  the  war — 
to  wait  while  the  battle  raged  about  them. 
That  firing  line  of  fourteen  miles  encircling 
ManilaV  with  the  big  guns  of  the  cruisers  at 
either  tlank,  sent  up  a  crackling,  roaring  noise 
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that  told  of  fierce  carnage,  and  to  hear  it 
without  taking  a  full  part,  racked  Oregon 
breasts  as  they  never  suffered  before. 

Aggressive  work  against  the  insurgents  in 
March  brought  the  Oregon  men  and  their 
commander  to  the  front.  In  the  week's  cam- 
paign w^ith  General  Wheaton's  flying  column, 
up  the  Pasig,  they  were  in  every  fight.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  big  Malolos  campaign, 
the  Second  Oregon  was  drawn  back  from  the 
Pasig,  and  on  the  day  of  the  first  bloody  ad- 
vance toWard  Mfllolos,  held  the  pivot  of  the 
long  line  at  Malabon.  The  work  of  the  regi- 
ment that  day  was  ahead  of  the  achievement 
of  any  one  regiment  for  a  single  day  during 
the  war.  Later  General  Summers  commanded 
a  provisional  brigade  composed  of  the  Ore- 
gon and  Minnesota  troops,  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, in  General  Lawton's  Rio  la  Pampanga 
campaign,  the  brigade  forming  the  advance 
guard  of  the  column  all  the  time,  and  fighting 
almost  every  day  for  a  month  and  a  half. 
Just  before  departure,  the  regiment  took  part 
in  the  jNIorong  campaign,  where  its  work 
called  out  excellent  comments.  General 
Lawton  urged  that  Colonel  Summers  be  pro- 
moted to  brigadier-general  for  many  instances 
of  gallantry.  The  president  gave  him  a  brevet 
brigadier-generalship,  which  title  he  held  when 
mustered  out  of  the  service. 

MRS.  D.  H.  STEARNS. 

Mrs.  Stearns  was  born  at  Scappoose  Bay, 
four  miles  from  St.  Helens.  Oregon  territory. 
Her  father,  Joseph  Stoughton,  was  a  des- 
cendant of  the  Massachusetts  Stoughtons. 
who  founded  the  town  of  that  name,  near  Bos- 
ton. In  the  *50s  he  left  New  England,  and, 
braving  stormy  Cape  Horn  in  a  sailing  ship, 
landed  at  St.  Helens,  the  then  metropolis  of 
Oregon,  ir^fter  two  or  three  years  spent  in 
preparinj;,*^  pioneer  home  in  the  dense  forest, 
he  returned  to  Vermont,  to  claim  the  lady 
for  whom  ht  had  been  home-making.  Miss 
Elizabeth  .\nn  Hibbard,  a  village  favorite, 
from  an  old  New  England  family.  Soon  they 
embarked  tor  their  luturc  hotne,  sailing  by 
steamer  from  New  York  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  they  crossed  on  the  backs  of 
tru>ty  mules.  From  the  opposite  side  they 
again  took  .steamer  and  measured  the  distance,  , 
rarely  traveled,  to  the  far-off  Oregon.  .After 
a  brief  stay  at  Captain  Knighton's,  they  en- 
tered their  own  home,  where  they  realized 


the  true  meaning  of  "love  in  a  cottage,"'  tin 
being  a  log  house,  where  A.  Ella,  the  seco:^ 
child,  was  born.  After  a  few  years  the  taiuil; 
moved  to  Washington  territory,  where  ih 
greater  part  of  her  younger  life  and  seller 
days  were  passed. 

In  1881,  a  spirit  of  adventure,  which  mm 
have  come  from  the  veins  of  her  pioneer  p;.? 
ents,  was  gratified  by  the  undertaking.  w;t! 
trusted  friends,  of  a  sea  trip.  Retracing  th 
course  traveled  by  her  father  so  many  year 
before,  she  rounded  Cape  Horn  in  a  sail-nj 
vessel.  The  first  ports  made,  four  and  one 
half  months  after  leaving  Portland,  were  Fal 
mouth  and  Liverpool,  in  England.  Next, 
trip  to  and  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop 
was  made,  cruising  one  year  in  the  East  In 
dies,  Japan  and  China.  In  this  latter  country! 
at  Shanghai,  she  enjoyed  a  two  months'  sta; 
with  old  friends,  at  the  United  States  con 
sulate — Judge  and  Mrs.  O.  N.  Denny,  nov 
of  Portland.  Their  only  child,  wife  of 
United  States  naval  officer,  living  at  the  con 
sulate,  w^as  a  schoolmate  in  Vancouver,  Was'i. 
and  happy  indeed  was  the  reunion,  so  :a 
from  native  land.  Returning  to  New  Yor'i< 
from  where  her  parents  sailed  so  many  yea-' 
before,  she  bade  farewell  to  her  shipboar< 
home  and  friends,  and  spent  the  ten  f<  l 
lowing  months  in  New  England,  visiting 
scenes  of  her  parents'  childhood  days.  ar,< 
returning  to  Oregon  and  Washington  a: 
ter  a  three  years'  absence.  She  is  tV« 
only  survivor  of  that  pioneer  family,  tl'- ' 
formerly  numbered  six.  In  1887  she  marri^.  \ 
Mr.  D.  H.  Stearns,  and  settled  in  Portlar.  , 
where  she  has  resided  ever  since.  Mr-, 
Stearns  is  a  prominent  member  of  t;:-: 
Woman's  Club,  of  which  she  at  one  time  actc  ! 
as  secretary.  She  is  a  leader  in  social 
cles,  and.  being  possessed  of  rare  executiv-. 
ability,  was  unanimous  choice  of  the  nu:-- 
ents,  was  gratified  by  the  undertaking  wi';: 
first  president  of  the  first  subordinate  cabin.  - 
position  she  now  holds,  with  credit  to  iKr- 
self  and  with  the  confidence  of  all  Nativt 
Daughters. 

MISS  GERTRUDE  HOLMES. 

Miss  Holmes  was  born  in  Peoria,  L':-' 
county.  Oregon.    Her  father  was  a  merch  i?'-' 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  little  villau'<- 
which  was  (luite  prosperous  before  the  (Jree- 
&  California    railroad    passed    through  ti-^" 
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•  t.tti'.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  eight 
vc.irs  old.  having  broken  his  health  in  cross- 
MK'  the  plains  and  in  hardships  endured  in  the 
^.,KI  mines  of  California. 

Miss  Holmes  began  her  education  at  the 
WillanKtte  university,  at  Salem.  Or.:  later 
.he  entered  a  boarding  school  for  girls  in 
ijruckport.  N.  Y.,  but  finished  her  education 
.It  the  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  State  Normal  School. 
While  a  student  at  the  normal  school,  a  friend 
>,i  hers,  who  had  been  studying  stenography. 
I)ccame  private  secretary  for  the  governor  of 
.\'e\v  York.  Hiss  Holn^es  had  been  preparing 
herself  to  teach,  but  she  then  decided  to  take 
a  course  of  study  at  W.  G.  Chaffee's  Phono- 
tiruph  Institute,  in  New  York.  After  com- 
pleting her  course  at  this  institution,  she  was 
employed  in  the  school  as  teacher  for  a  short 
tune,  but  her  family  urged  her  return  to  Ore- 
gon. 

In  1887  she  returned  to  the  village  of  Peoria, 
and.  while  nature  had  made  it  an  ideal  spot, 
-■till  it  afforded  no  opportunities  for  an  am- 
bitious woman,  and  Miss  Holmes  decided  to 
go  to  Portland  and  open  a  school  of  her 
own.  similar  to  the  W.  G.  Chaffee  Phono- 
graphic Institute  of  New  York. 

Her  school  was  successful  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  her  stenographic  graduates  readily 
found  emplo3'ment.  In  two  years  she  found 
11  necessary  to  take  larger  quarters  and  add 
new  departments,  and  year  by  year  changes 
iKive  been  made,  until  two  years  ago  the 
school  was  incorporated,  and  the  name 
changed  to  the  Holmes  English  and  Business 
College.  ^ 

The  school  now  occupies  a  three-story 
building,  and  has  five  departments,  namely,  a 
three  years"  English  course,  Business  course. 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  course.  Penman- 
>hip.  Art  and  Musical  departments.  It  em- 
ploys six  teachers.  :*nd  has  a  yearly  attend- 
ance of  over  two  hu^Jred  pupils.    The  school 

doing  an  excelleni^'work  in  the  community, 
and  Miss  Holmes  may  well  feel  proud  of  what 
'he  has  accomplished. 

J* 

HORACE  S.  LYMAN. 

The  ancestry  of  the  above  named  native 
^"n.  crossed  the  ocean  from  England  to  Con- 
"'■cticut  in  1639.  Hi>  father.  Professor  Hor- 
•lie  Lyman,  came  to  Oregon  in  1849  rn's- 
^lonary.  and  there  are  few  among  that  class 


of  immigrants  who  held  more  honored  posi- 
tion, or  accomplished  more  good  in  his 
adopted,  home,  than  he.  Prior  to  his  com- 
ing here  he  was  married  to  Miss  ]vlary  Deni- 
son,  of  Castleton,  Vermont.  The  trip  made 
to  their  new  home  was  by  water,  the  old 
bark  Whitton  conveying  them  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  there  they 
came  to  Portland  in  the  bark  Tulon.  the 
latter  trip  taking  six  weeks.  Four  children 
were  born  to  them,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
being  the  third  child  and  second  son.  He 
was  born  near  Dallas,  Polk  county,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1855.  In  infancy  he  removed  with  his. 
parents  to  Forest  Grove,  remaining  in  his 
father's  home  at  this  educational  town  until 
graduation  from  the  Pacific  university  at  the 
age  of  22.  He  went  to  California  for  further 
study,  but  remained  there  only  a  short  time 
when  he  went  East  to  take  a  course  in  the- 
ology, which  he  finished  in  1882.  Returning 
to  this  coast,  a  few  years  were  spent  in 
preaching  and  teaching  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. During  such  time  lie  contributed  ta 
the  press  and  periodicals,  becoming  much  in- 
terested in  that  field.  In  1888  he  was  offered 
the  editorship  of  the  Prohibition  Star,  organ 
of  the  prohibition  party,  which  he  accepted, 
and  subsequently  a  like  position  on  the  Pa- 
cific Express.  Going  to  Clatsop  county,  he 
was  drawn  into  educational  work  again 
through  being  elected  school  superintendent 
of  that  county,  a  position  to  which  he  was 
elected  for  three  successive  tenns.  In  189S 
he  was  a  candidate  on  the  union  ticket  for  the 
ofiice  of  superintendent  of  public  mstruction. 
but  was  defeated.  He  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  historical  matters,  contributing 
to  the  histories  of  Portland,  Seattle,  and  the 
Indian  War  Veterans,  and  some  more  decided 
effort  in  this  direction  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  future.  In  politics  and  social  reform  he 
has  taken  a  deep  interest,  occupying  a  radi- 
cal position:  not,  however,  contending  thit 
every  reform  is  worthy,  or  that  every  worthy 
reform  is  wisely  conducted,  nor  indeed  taking 
the  extreme  position  that  "whatever  i-.  i> 
wrong,"  but  that  all  existing  institutions  are 
imperfect  instrumentalities,  and  can  be  kept 
from  abuses  and  inecjualities  only  by  fear- 
less criticism;  and  must  be  subjected  to  cun- 
stant  Nrorrection,  and  when  irremediably  bad 
are  to  be  boldly  reprehended. 
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THOMAS  HESPERIAN  ROGERS. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  born  near  McMinnville. 
in  Yamhill  county,  May  31.  1862.  His  par- 
ents were  James  W.  and  Mary  E.  Rogers, 
pioneers  to  Oregon  of  1845.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  district  school  located  a 
short  distance  from  home,  and  at  McMmn- 
ville  college.  In  1888  he  got  the  mining 
fever  and  started  for  the  frozen  north,  crossed 
the  Chilcoot  Pass  and  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior.  Getting  his  feet  frozen,  however, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  once  more  to  a 
warmer  clim.ate.  Since  then  the  stories  of  the 
^reat  fortunes  made  in  the  Klondike  country 
have  not  been  an  inducement  towards  getting 
him  to  go  there  again  for  gold.  In  the  fall 
of  18S8  he  became  a  member  of  the  drug 
firm  of  Rogers  Bros.,  of  McMinnville,  a 
leading  drug  house  of  that  place,  and  is  at 
present  identified  therewith.  Having  always 
had  a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits,  espe- 

The  culture  of  silk  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  what  has  been  done  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  the  industry  can  be 
carried  on  here  with  success  and  profit. 
A  station  was  founded  in  Coos  county, 
Oregon  in  1893,  and  the  results  were  so 
satisfactory-  that  extensive  preparations 
were  made  to  further  the  enterprise,  and 
today  the  foresight  of  the  promoter?  is 
being  rewarded  by  goodly  increase  to 
their  bank  account. 

Tons  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  berries 
are  being  al^l^ywed  to  go  unpicked  in  the 
Pacific  Nori'lwest,  when  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  preserve  the  same  by  the 
drying  or  other  process.  This  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  our  people  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  ready  ^ale  can  be  secured 
for  the  best  at  all  times,  and  that  is  what 
we  produce  in  this  resj;ect. 

In  1S37  the  first  sheep  were  intro- 
duced into  the  state,  and  came  from  Cal- 


cially  fiction,  he  began  to  contribute  to  tli- 
press.    His  articles  were  accepted  from  tl - 
first,  and  they  will  be  found,  among  otlur- 
in  such  standard  periodicals  as  the  Overlan  l 
Monthly,   Frank  Leslie's   Popular  Monthly 
etc.    In  his  writings  to  Eastern  journals.  Ik 
has  always  endeavored  to    further  Oregon^ 
interests    when    he    could.      The  ''beeswax 
mystery"  of  our  Oregon  coast  becanre  of  in 
terest  to  him,  so  much  so  that  he  wrote  tli-. 
novel.  "Nehalem,"  so  well  received  by  read- 
ers, which  entitles  him  to  great  praise  as  .t 
writer.    ^Iv.  Rogers  has  also  contributed  to 
the  pages  of  this  magazine,  and  his  maii> 
readers  hope  that  he  will  not  soon  lay  down 
the  pen. 

Mr.  Rogers  held  the  office  of  recorder  of 
Mc^Minnville  for  two  years  and  made  a  mo^r 
efficient  public  servant,  and  could  have  betii 
re-elected  to  the   position,  but  declined 
further  serve. 

*  .  ■ 

ifornia.  The  first  to  come  from  "the 
states''  were  driven  across  the  plains  in 
1844  by  Joshua  Shaw. 

The  Pacific  Northw^est  produces 
enough  roses  to  furnish  the  w^orld  with 
perfume.  All  species  bloom  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  they  run  riot  over  the  yard'^. 
fields  and  uncared-for  places.  In  tlu- 
Old  World,  especially  in  France,  there 
are  regular  rose  farms  from  which  i)er- 
fume  is  manufactured.  Why  could  not 
this  industry  be  made  to  pay  in  this  sec- 
tion? It  might  take  considerable  to  stan 
the  venture,  still  there  would  be  a  for- 
tune in  it  for  its  promoters. 

The  first  iron  foundry  established  in 
the  state  was  located  at  Portland  in  185* 
David   Monasies  was  the  builder  an<i 
owner. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the  death 
Hate  so  low,  according  to  population, 
as  it  is  in  the  states  comprising  the  Pa- 
cific Xorthwest. 
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Thro'  the  mist  of  coming  years 
From  this  vale  of  hopes  and  fears, 
There's  a  fature  bright  appears, 

Rolhng  on ; 
And  thy  sons,  amid  their  toil, 
On  this  far,  far  distant  soil, 
Shall  be  proudly  seen  to  smile, 
Oregon! 

Tho'  no  more  a  foreign  rod  . 
Is  extended  oe'r  thy  sod, 
But  thy  hills  and  vales  are  trod 

By  the  free; 
Tho'  the  children  *of  the  North 
Jn  their  mig'-t  have  sallied  forth, 
T(>  assert  Columbia's  worth 
Gloriously! 

Yet  alas!  the  parent  hand 
That  should  nurse  so  bright  a  land, 
Doth  but  faintly,  feebly  stand 

For  its  son  ; 
While  with  anxious  eyes  we  look 
On  the  homes  we  once  forsook. 
All  thy  thousand  ills  to  brook, 
Oregon! 

But  we  laugh  despair  to  scorn! 
Tho'  forgotten  and  forlorn, 
We  predict  the  coming  morn 

Thro'  the  gloom; 
When  thy  sons  and  daughters  fair, 
Sweetly  reft  of  grief  and  care. 
Shall  a  Nation's  bounty  share, 
And  a  home! 

For  t]:c  day  is  drawing  nigh  • 
When  a  long-neglected  cry 
Not  in  vain  shall  raise  on  high, 

"We  are  One!" 
And  thy  sons  amid  their  toil 
On  this  fair  though  distant  soil, 
^hall  in  sweet  contentment  smile. 
Oregon! 

THEO.  J.  ECKERGON. 

These  prophetic  lines  were  published  in  the  Oregon  Spectatcjr  in  tlio  spring 
of  1850.    Major  Eckcrson  was  at  that  tiVne  a  first  lieutenant,  L'.  S.  artillery. 
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THE  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY. 

Her  Future  Photographed* 


The  Willamette  valley  takes  its  name 
trom  the  beautiful  river  that  traverses 
;ts  entire  length  and  which  empties  into 
:hc  Columbia  about  twelve  miles  below 
rortland. 

The  valley  commences  properly  at 
!iie  Calipooias  on  the  south,  and  extends 
to  the  Columbia  on  the  north,  a  distance 
ui  about  130  miles.  It  has  an  average 
width  of  about  60  miles,  not  including 
the  mountain  slopes,  and  contains  an 
•irca  of  about  7800  square  miles  or  4,- 
y<)2,ooo  acres.'  The  mainlands  of  the 
valley  are  for  the  most  part  open  prairies, 
•!"tted  here  and  there  with  oak  and  fir, 
while  the  creek  and  river  bottoms 
aboimd  with  fir,  ash,  maple  and  cotton- 
'.vood.  The  mountain  ranges,  the  coast 
range  on  the  west,  and  the  Cascade 
range  on  the  east,  are  dense  with  for- 
<-•^ts  of  fir,  larch,  spruce,  tamarack  and 
pine,  reaching  far  above  the  mountain 
'lopes.  The  soil  of  the  vall^v  and  foot- 
hills is,  in  general,  one  and  the  same; 
tiie  lowlands  being  of  a  rich  black  or 
f^ray  loam  of  considerable  depth,  that 
•Jt  the  foothills  of  a  reddish  or  grayish 
color,  of  a  clay  character,  but  equally 
K'*)od  for  all  cereals  and  fruits.  Both 
yharacter  of  soils  are  very  durable. 
1  hese  soils  are  capable  of  producing  all 
'.Ik-  grains,  grasses  and  cereals  of  the 
temperate  zone,  vegetables  of  every 
known  variety, and  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
v.xcL'pt  tropical-,^ Flax  is  produced  of  un- 
'-xcL-lled  qualify,  both  in  fiber  and  berry, 
•iiirl  of  abundant  yield,  /riic  rich  bot- 
^  -n  lands  produce  hops  oi  high  grade, 
■■^iili  an  average  yield  ruiming  from  1500 

2500  pounds  to  the  acre.  Fruits 
C«'iUTally  are  of  unexcelled  flavor,  size 
•''»d  perfection,  while  plums  and  prunes 
•«i<'  unsurpassed  by  those  of  California. 
'  rancc  or  Italy.    Oregon  fruits  are  not 

l"e;il   sifnifirrnu-e     The  Fast.  South 


and  Middle  West  are  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Oregon's  capacity,  which 
is  fast  forging  to  the  front. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
State  Horticultural  Society,  held  in  In- 
dianapolis in  November,  1893,  J- 
B.  Burris,  of  that  state,  read  a  paper,  in 
which  he  gave  the  result  of  horticultural 
observations  made  by  him  on  a  visit  to 
the  Pacific  coast.    In  that  paper  he  said: 

"T  was  attracted  while  at  the  fair  (Co- 
lumbian Exposition)  by  the  wonderful 
display  made  by  the  state  of  Oregon.  By 
many  it  was  known  that  fruit  in  consid- 
erable quantity  was  grown  there,  but 
few  were  prepared  for  the  surprise  by 
the  creditable  display  made.  Lately  I 
have  verified  and  even  added  to  what 
I  had  already  known.  *  *  *  It  (Ore- 
gon) seems  specially  adapted  to  apples 
and  prunes,  and  cherries  and  peaches 
grow  to  perfection." 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ragan,  secretary  of  the  society, 
said  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  compliment 
paid  to  Oregon  as  a  fruit  state,  as  there 
was  no  state  in  the  Union  better  adapt- 
ed to  raising  fruit.  Mr.  Sylvester  John- 
son, who  was  for  eleven  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  State  Horticultural 
Society,  and  judge  of  agricultural'imple- 
ments  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
said  he  wished  to  emphasize  what  had 
been  said  about  Oregon  fruits.  He  re- 
garded Oregon  as  pre-eminently  the 
fruit  state  of  the  Union  and  its  fruits  as 
better  than  those  of  California. 

Subsequently.  Mr.  Johnson  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Lewis,  who 
was  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  ex- 
hibit at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in 
whicfi.  in  referring  to  the  exhibit  at  the 
{exposition,  he  said: 

"1diis  exhibit  forever  dispelled  the 
oDinion  that  California  possesses  super- 
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ior  advantages  for  fruit-growing  to  that 
of  every  other  region  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  Oregon  exhibit  of  pears,  ap- 
ples and  plums  was  not  only  unequaled, 
but  it  excelled  that  of  every  other  state." 
In  this  connection  the  fact  may  be  notec"' 
that  the  largest  apple,  the  largest  pear 
and  the  largest  cherries,  exhibited  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  were  grown  in 
Oregon.  . 

These  ^tateTnents  from  disinterested 
parties  are  convincing  proof  that  Ore- 
gon leads  alll  other  portions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  her  adaptability  to  the  pro- 
duction of  deciduous  fruits.  Climatic 
causes,  of  course,  are  largely  in  her  fa- 
vor. The  southern  boundary  of  Ore- 
gon is  further  north  than  Chicago,  and 
her  climate  differs  radically  from  that 
of  the  same  latitude  east  oi  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  temperature  of  winter 
approximates  in  general  that  of  Vir- 
ginia, while  her  summer  is  about  the 
same  as  that  cf  Northern  New  York.  In 
all  the  great  section  lying  west  of  the 
Cascade  mountains  the  temperature 
rarely  falls  a§  low  as  ten  degrees  below 
zero  in  winter  and  only  at  rare  intervals 
rises  above  ninety  degrees  in  summer. 
This  absence  of  extreme  heat  and  cold  is 
one  of  the  great  climatic  advantages  to- 
ward successful  fruit  culture.  This  char- 
acter of  climate  is  due  to  the  modifying 
effect  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  which 
come  our  prevailing  winds.  We  have 
the  special  conditions  here,  only  larger 
in  degree,  that  made  \\'estern  New 
York  and  Western  ^Michigan  famous 
fruit  -  growing  regir.ns.  Fruit  attains 
its  highest  state  of  perfection  toward  the 
northern  limit  of  growth,  and  the  phe- 
nomenally mild  climate  of  Oregon  en- 
ables her  to  produce  to  perfection  many 
kinds  of  ir>yj  which  cannot  be  grown  so 
far  nonli  "-r'n  any  other  portion  of  the 
Unitc<l  Statrs.  It  is  in  the  northern  lat- 
itudes that  fniit  attains  its  highest  colors 
and  ricl-iot  tlavors.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  increasing  length  of  the  summer 
days  as  we  go  northward,  with  its  con- 
secjiicnt  increase  of  sunshine  without  ac- 
companying heat  of  excessive  intensity. 
Thronc^hout  the  Pacific  coast  region  of 
the  United  States  the  sununcr  months 


maximum  of  clear,  sunny  weather.  Tlu- 
fruit  trees  have  the  advantage  of  aluKj^: 
continuous  sunshine  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fruit-developing  season.  Tlu 
absence  of  rain  during  the  summer  is  al- 
so advantageous  in  its  effect  upon  the- 
quality  of  the  fruit  which  is  elsewherc 
often  seriously  injured  by  too  mucli 
summer  rain.  Hence  is  it  that  our  fruits, 
although  larger  than  those  grown  ni  the 
East,  are  at  the  same  time  firmer  and 
richer  in  quality. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  country  is  :i 
country  of  cool  summers  and  warm 
winters,  and,  briefly  state,  the  causes  oi 
the  cool  summer  are:  the  high  altitude 
and  that  the  prevailing  wind  during  the 
summer  months  is  from  the  north. 
When  this  wind  fails  for  a  time  the 
weather  becomes  warm,  at  times  hot. 
but  this  wind  is  in -the  nature  of  a  trade 
wind  and  is  a  prevailing  wind  durini: 
the  summer  months.  It  rarely  fails  fc-r 
longer  than  two  or  three  days,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  any  warm  spell  is  of  short 
duration.  The  causes  of  the  warm  win- 
ters are,  the  warm  Japan  current  which 
breaks  all  along  this  coast  and  produces 
here  the  same  eft'ect  as  the  gulf  stream 
does  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  that  the  prevailiing  wind  in  winter 
is  from  the  south.  Like  the  north  whv..\ 
of  summer,  this  south  wind  of  winter 
in  the  nature  of  a  trade  wind,  and  is  cun 
stant;  when  it  does  fail  there  comes 
cold  snap,  but  as  it  rarely  fails  for  anv 
great  length  of  time,  these  cold  sn:\]^^ 
are  of  short  duration,  and  the  time  is  ii"- 
sufTicient  to  allow  of  the  cold  becoming 
extreme. 

With  this  picture,  nature  has  given  us 
what  must  the  future  unfold?  The  burn- 
ing temperature  of  the  East;  the  devas- 
tating drought  of  California;  the  li*'- 
withering  winds  of  the  ^liddle  West,  aro 
striking  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  thn--- 
localities,  and  they  are  casting  about  :  ''^ 
more  congenial  abodes;  and  the  carein. 
eyes  are  looking  toward  Oregon,  wliero 
plenty  al)ounds  and  extreme  heat  an-i 
cold,  drouths  and  cyclones  arc  un- 
known. 

•Already  the  old  donation  land  clanv. 
of  640  and  320  acre?  is  being  divide  i 
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population  of  this  rich  and  verdant  val- 
ley; and  the  near  future  will  find  the 
Willamette  valley  divided  into  lO  and 
20-acre  homes,  occupied  by  a  happy, 
thrifty  and  prosperous  people.  This  pic- 
ture can  only  be  realized  by  those  whc 
have  given  this  subject  careful  thought, 
and  understand  the  wealth  of  climate 
and  soil,  and  know  the  value  of  careful, 
diversified  farming.  In  support  of  our 
present  yiew  of  Willamette's  future,  we 
allude  to  the  early  settlement  of  Salt 
Lake  valley  by  the  Mormans-  under  the 
leadership  of  Brigham  Young.  When 
the  great  valley  of  Salt  Lake  was  invad- 
ed, Brigham  Young,  with  a  full  compre- 
hension of  the  subject  of  small  homes, 
located  this  sterile  valley  with  his  col- 
ony on  10  and  20-acre  tracts,  and.  under 
a  practical  system  of  irrigation,  welded 
the  soil  and'  the  winters,  and  happy 
homes  were  soon  dotted  all  over  that 
once  sterile  waste.  What  has  been  the 
result?  One  need  but  drive  through  that 
splendid  country,  or  visit  the  homes  to 
be  convinced  that  no  spot  on  earth  can 
surpass  the  Salt  Lake  valley  in  thrift, 
beauty,  comfort  and  prosperity.  On 
thes^  10  and  2o-acre  homes,  for  none 
are  larger,  you  will  see  diversified  farm- 
ing in  its  truest  sense.  One-half  acre 
of  wheat,  one-half  aci-e  of  potatoes:  one- 
half  acre  of  small  vegetables:  one-half 
acre  of  alfalfa-  or  j^over:  one-half  acre 
of  fruit  trees:  one-half  acre  of  small 
fruits;  one-half  acre  of  flax:  one-half 
acre  of  sorghum:  the  pig  in  the  sty;  the 
corn  in  the  small  enclosure:  the  horse 
and  cart  in  the  barn:  the  cellar  tilled 
with  cheese,  pickled  meats,  butter,  pick- 
led vegetables:  honey,  syrup,  jellies,  pre- 
serves, dried  and  green  fruits:  in  fact. 


Gold  in  placers  and  quartz:  silver; 
copper:  limestone;  building  stone:  opal 
beds;  iron  pyrites  and  ore:  yellow  ochre: 
gakna:  mim  ral  waters:  salt  springs; 
potters'  clay:  manganese  ore;  platinum 
and  iridosmine;  borate  of  lime:  brick 
clays:  chrome  iron:  nickel  ore:  lead  ore: 


everything  in  the  edible  line  that  heart 
could  wish  and  all  produced  on  the  10 
and  20-acre  farm;  while  in  the  hou.>e 
you  will  find  everything  that  is  modern: 
tlie  current  literature,  and  happiness  and 
contentment  in  a  supreme  sense.  Nat- 
ural conditions  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley 
did  not  and  cannot  compare  with  condi- 
tions in  Oregon,  and  the  illustration. i^ 
only  made  to  show  what  can  be  doiu: 
where  favorable  natural  conditions  ex- 
ist as  in  the  Willamette  valley.  Her  soil 
is  too  valuable  for  the  production  of  cer- 
eals for  export:  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
diversified  farming  by  the  small  home- 
builder,  he  who  becomes  satisfied  with 
plenty,  the  environment  of  stable  com- 
munity and  a  contentment  that  this 
character  of  home  industry  af¥ords,  and 
the  near  future  will  inevitably  bring 
about  this  system  in  the  Willamette  val- 
ley, which  will  take  from  our  cities, 
towns  and  villages  the  surplus  element 
that  loiter  about  in  idleness  and  make 
them  producers  and  the  consumers  of 
their  own  products.  The  times  demand 
a  return  to  the  soil  of  the  multitudes 
that  swarm  our  cities'  marts,  ill-fed  and 
scantily  clothed;  that  they  may  produce 
from  the  bosom  of  rich  mother  earth 
that,  at  least,  which  they  consume,  which 
is  unattainable  in  our  cities.  We  must 
have  more  people  acting  in  the  double 
capacity  of  producer  and  consumer  if  we 
allay  the  current  cry  of  hard  times.  Un- 
der the  plan  proposed,  the  Willamette 
valley  can  afford  and  will  provide  homes 
for  one  million  of  people  and  happiness 
and  prosperity  will  reign  throughout. 
This  is  her  future — her  near  future, 
now  breaking  upon  her. 

—JOHN  C.  LEASURE. 


quicksilver:  natural  cement:  graphite; 
infusorial  earth;  antimony;  heavy  spar: 
marble;  zinc  ore;  nitrate  beds:  alkaline 
salts V rock  salt:  hessite,  and  where  there 
are  dififerent  kinds  of  ore  of  the  same 
nature,  all  are  to  be  found  here. 


*      *  * 

MINERALS  IN  OREGON. 


-    BEAUTY,  BEESWAX  AND  RUM. 
the;  Fi'KST  LANDED  ON  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST. 

AN  INDIAN  TRADITION. 

Copyright,  1899,  by  T.  A.  Wood. 


The  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
saw  the  circling  of  the  globe  by  Span- 
ish discovery.  The  golden-hued  tales  of 
the  returning  navigators  told  of  the 
wealth  of  the  new  world,  gave  stimulus 
to  adventure  and  all  who  could  own, 
charter  and  command  a  ship  set  sail  for 
the  new  Eldorado. 

Among  the  ships  leaving  the  harbor 
of  Cadiz  was  one  which  flew-  at  its  mast- 
head an  insignia  denoting  that  its  com- 
mander w^as  cf  royal  blood.  .Accom- 
panying him  as  a  privileged  companion 
was  the  beautiful  golden-haired  Senorita 
Bonita.  The  crew  was  made  up  of  that 
class  which  was  w'ont  to  rush  on  fortune 
and  grasp  by  fair  means  or  foul  that 
sudden  wealth  which  honesty  only  by 
slow  degrees  can  obtain.  As  the  anchor 
was  being  hoisted  and  the  winds  kissed 
the  canvas  spread  to  carry  them  over 
the  blue,  the  surpliced  priest  stepped  to 
the  ship's  prow^  and,  with  cross  high 
uplifted,  invoked  the  blessing  of  the  De- 
ity upon  the  voyage. 

Besides  the  usual  ship's  stores,  the 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  carried,  the 
cargo  comprised  a  large  amount  of  bees- 
wax destined  to  the  conquered  empire  of 
thelncas,  (i)  from  which  candles  were  to 
be  made  for  the  use  of  the  Dons  there- 
in power,  and  for  the  lighting  of  the  al- 
ters set  up  and  dedicated  to  the  faith  of 
Spain. 

For  weeks  the  good  ship  plowed  hcr 
way  through  the  deep  without  happen- 
ings unusual.  l3Ut  the  hour  came  when 
storm  drove  her  out  of  her  course,  and 
when  off  Tillamook,   on  the  Oregon 


coast,  its  might  became  so  great  that  she 
had  to  be  abandoned.  All  hands  on 
board,  except  the  devout  priest,  who  res- 
olutely remained  kneeling  at  his  altar 
praying  for  the  deliverance  of  his  com- 
panions, reached  the  shore  in  safety. 
Hardly  had  they  cleared  from  the  ves- 
sel's side  w^hen  her  timbers  parted  and 
she  went  to  pieces,  leaving  the  stores 
and  cargo  to  drift  upon  the  beach,  ir- 
reverently jostling  upon  the  breakers' 
crest  the  form  of  the  drowned  confessor. 

The  stores  were  collected  and  placed 
within  a  rudely  constructed  house  made 
of  driftwood  and  bark,  the  beeswax  was 
left  to  sink  into  the  sands  there  to  re- 
main until  the  advent  of  the  pioneer  who 
would  find  it.  wonder  and  speculate  over 
its  presence,  wdiile  the  dead  priest,  in 
the  absence  of  one  to  take  his  place  be- 
side a  grave,  was  buried  wdth  military 
honors. 

Tom-o-che-nie,  chief  of  the  Tillamook 
Indians,  with  numbers  of  his  people 
were  at  hand  during  the  catastrophe  and 
lent  valuable  aid  to  the  stranded  voy- 
agers, assisting  them  in  the  erection  of 
shelter,  collection  of  stores  and  provid- 
ing them  w'ith  food.  As  the  chieftain 
moved  about  giving  direction,  he  was 
recognized  as  one  in  authority,  and  with 
a  hope  that  some  information  as  to  their 
whereabouts  and  that  of  other  white 
people  might  be  secured,  he  was  taken 
to  the  Don,  who,  with  the  Senorita,  had 
gone  to  the  shade  of  some  near-by  tim- 
ber for  protection  against  the  rays  of 
summer  sun.  No  account  has  been 
handed  down  as  to  what  information 


(1)  This  beeswax  is  found  in  various  shapes  name).   Perfect  tapers  of  different  sizes  have 

and  sizes;  portions  of   it  are   marked  with  also  been  found,  placing  beyond  doubt  that 

large  capitals  "\.  H.  S.,"  evidently  standing  the  beeswax  was  being  taken  to  the  Spanish 

for  "Lsus  homines  salvator"  (Jesus,  the  Savior  settlements  on  the  more  southern  coast  of 

of  man).  Others  had  thereon  the  letters  "I.  the  Pacific  for  the  purpospq  indicated. 
H.  N."  for  the  Latin  "In  hoc  nomen"  (in  this 
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was  gained  by  the  Don  during  the  inter- 
view, but  tradition  states  that  the  beauty 
oi  the  Senorita.  her  rich  apparel  and  gol- 
den hair,  a  something  new  to  Indian 
eyes,  completely  infatuated  the  chieftain, 
it  is  said  that  he  offered  the  Don  ponies 
1)V  the  score,  broad  acres  and  furs  of 
fabulous  worth  for  her,  but  without 
avail;  nevertheless,  he  determined  to 
possess  her.  lai  numbers,  his  braves 
were  superior  to.  those  of  the  Don,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  and,  more 
than  all,  a  superstitious  dread  of  a  people 
who  could  cause  a  noise  like  the  thun- 
ders of  heaven,  fire  and  smoke  to  issue 
from  a  decorated  piece  of  wood,  as  a 
gun  was  termed,  just  by  raising  it  to 
the  shoulder,  made  him  believe  them 
invulnerable. 

The  chief  was  young,  finely  propor- 
tioned and  of  kingly  mein.  a  man  whose 
appearance  would  not  only  excite  the 
envy  of  his  own  sex,  but  cause  as  well 
the  eye  of  the  fair  to  gather  pleasure  in 
contemplation  of  its  excellence.  The  ad- 
miring glances  of  the  Senorita  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Tom-o-che-nie. 

Though  hopes  were  deferred,  deter- 
mination was  unalterable,  and  delay 
once  more-. proved  true  the  old  adage, 
that  "All  things  come  to  him  who  waits.'' 
After  hours  of  hurried  and  tiresome 
work  the  ship's  cargo  that  was  consid- 
ered worth  preserving  was  gathered  in 
place  beyond  reach  of  tide:  this  accom- 
plished, the  Spaniards  deemed  it  fitting 
that  they  celebrate  their  deliverance 
from  a  watery  grave.  For  such  purpose, 
a  barrel  of  rum  was  oi)encd  when  the 
event  began.  FVom  companion  to  com- 
panion went  the  cup  of  good  cheer,  and 
from  their  willing  liands  to  that  of  the 
Indians,  to  whom  such  a  mirth-provok- 
ing l)everage  had  hitherto  been  un- 
known. 

The  position  of  Tom-o-chc-nie  among 
his  people,  his  desire  to  secure  posses- 

(2)  "They  freqiKMitly  bring  us  lumps  of 
beeswax  dug  out  of  the  sand  which  they  col- 
lected on  the  southern  coast  where  a  Spanish 
ship  was  cast  away  years  ago,  and  whose 
crew  wore  nuirdered  by  the  Tillamook  In- 
dians."— Diary  of  .Mexander  Henry,  February 


sion  of  the  Senorita  and  a  possibility 
that  the  strangers  might  give  him  ''bad 
medicine,"  made  him  cautious,  and  he 
declined  to  participate  in  the  orgies  in- 
augurated. At  a  distance  he  surveyed 
the  revel  and  wondered  at  the  results. 
After  a  time,  shout  and  song  grew  les- 
boisterous  and  merged  into  silence. 
Some  of  the  Indians  had  staggered 
away,  and  their  actions  brought  him  sur- 
prise If  he  went  to  one  of  them  and 
lifted  him  up,  it  was  only  to  see  him 
fall  again.  At  length,  one  of  them  less 
intoxicated  than  the  others,  explained 
the  sensations  produced  by  the  liquor, 
not  forgetting  to  state  that  he  had  a 
desire  to  wear  additional  scalps  at  his 
belt.  This  statement  solved  the  prob- 
lem for  the  chief;  the  Spaniards  could 
be  easily  dispatched  while  in  their  stu- 
pified  condition.  To  think  was  to  act, 
and  in  acting  the  career  of  the  Dons 
were  suddenly  brought  to  an  earthly 
ending  (2). 

To  join  with  the  surf  went  the  rum; 
into  the  sands  sank  farther  the-  beeb 
w-ax;  among  the  braves  was  divided  the 
plunder,  and  to  the  wigwam  of  Tom-o- 
che-nie  was  led  the  Senorita. 

How  she  became  reconciled  to  her  lot 
tradition  does  not  relate,  but  it  is  known 
that  she  lived  for  many  years  as  the 
spouse  of  the  chief,  looked  upon  by  all 
as  their  queen  and  as  "big  medicine." 

(3)  She  introduced  images  of  Christ  and 
of  the  cross,  teaching  that  there  was  a 
place  far  across  the  ocean  brighter  and 
more  beautiful  than  glorious  sunset, 
which  they  would  inhabit  after  death  if 
they  would  practice  her  precepts  and 
obey  her  commands.  Iler  descendants, 
in  part,  inherited  the  whiteness  of  her 
complexion  and  wealth  of  golden  hair, 
Ce-li-ast,  the  last  survivor,  a  princess 
well  known  to  the  earlier  pioneers,  be- 
ing one  of  them. 

T.  A.  WOOD. 


28.  1S14. 

(3)  The  writer  secured  many  years  ago 
from  the  Indian  burying  grounds  of  the  Till- 
amook Indians  a  Spanish  coin  of  the  sixteen 
century  and  images  in  stone  of  the  cross  and 
a  figure  representing  the  Savior. 
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In  1851  the  only  route  of  travel  to 
and  from  the  Willamette  valley  to  the 
settlements  in  the  valleys  of  Southern 
Oregon  was  the  long  and  tedious  drive 
between;  a  road  in  summer  inconven- 
ient, and  in  winter  impassable,  because 
of  overflowing  streams,  unprovided  with 
bridges,  .  and  mountains  covered  with 
snow,  through  which  a  wagon-way  could 
not  be  maintained.  To  overcome  these 
difificulties  a  new  and  shorter  route  was 
being  sought  for.  In  June  of  that  year, 
the  Seagull  put  into  the  bay  now  known 
as  Port  Orford,  from  which  a  party  of 
nine  men  slipped  ashore  as  the  advance 
guard  of  explorers.  They  were  equipped 
with  provisions  and  arms  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  last  them,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, until  reinforcemenis  could 
arrive  .  A  four-pound  cannon  was  also 
left  with  them  for  defense  in  case  of 
attack.  As  long  as  the  steamer  was  in 
sight,  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  were 
apparently  friendly,  l^ut  as  soon  as  she 
had  gone,  their  natural  propensity  to 
possess  the  belongings  of  the  little  com- 
pany was  at  once  made  manifest.  Run- 
ners brought  in  recruits  in  force,  and  a 
war  dance  was  held;  folknving  which  a 
hostile  advance  was  made  upon  the  tem- 
porary fortifications  which  the  whites 
had  erected.  Being  unaccjuainted  with 
firearms,  and  relying  upon  numbers, 
they  kept  moving  forward  in  spite  of  the 
expressive  gestures  and  threatening  ac- 
tions of  the  whites,  and  were  soon  near 
enough  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  their 
guns.  At  this  moment  the  cannon  was 
touched  off  and  there  was  a  vacancy 
where  before  there  was  a  crowd,  and 
most  of  the  invaders  fled  panic  stricken, 
A  few,  however,  were  braver  than  the 
balance,  and  kept  up  the  attack,  but  the 
deadly  effect  of  bullets  and  blows  re- 
ceived from  rifles  used  as  clubs  soon 
convinced  them  that  the  locality  was  a 
very  unhealthy  (jne,  and  they  hastened 
to  retire    for  '  more    ''medicine."  The 


He  was  young, 
He  was  fair, 
But  the  Inguns 
Raised  his  hair. 

— Shortfellow. 
warm  reception  given  them  did  not  by 
any  means  lessen  their  hope  of  securing 
from  the  whites  the  coveted  articles  they 
had,  and  they  began  to  appear  again  in 
a  few  days  in  large  numbers,  and  with 
them  came  their  chief  medicine  men, 
who,  during  the  course  of  another  war 
dance,  assured  them  that  his  incanta- 


tions were  proof  against  any  harm  the 
whites  might  try  to  inflict.  Seeing  that 
the  situation  was  one  which  was  in  the 
end  to  result  in  disaster  to  them,  the 
white  men  concluded  to  abandon  the 
place.  Before  doing  so,  however,  they 
replenished  their  fires  and  gave  their 
stockade  every  appearance  that  the  in- 
mates were  "at  home,"  and  then  they 
quietly  but  quickly  left  it,  traveling 
along  the  beach  by  night  and  hiding  in 
the  woods  by  day  until  they  reached  the 
settlements  in  the  Umpqua.  Hardly 
had  they  done  so  before  a  reinforcement 
of  forty  was  landed  at  their  late  stop- 
ping place  and  this  number  was  soon  in- 
creased to  seventy,  a  force  well-armed 
and  provisioned,  and  one  too  strong  to 
be  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  they 
were  not  molested  .  In  August  foHow- 
ing,  it  was  decided  that  a  move  be  made 
to  discover  the  desired  route  into  the 
valley  settlements  beyond  the  Coast 
range  lying  between,  and  twenty-three 
of  their  number,  led  by  W.  G.  T'Vault, 
set  forth  to  accomplish  such  purpose. 
After  some  eight  days  of  unsatisfactory 
search,  thirteen  of  the  party  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  outlook  and  returned 
to  Port  Orford.  The  other  ten.  including 
their  leader,  were  more  resolute  and  de- 
termined to  go  forward.  They  wan- 
dered over  the  ridges,  through  under- 
brush and  marsliy  ravmes  until  nine 
more  days  had  gone  by,  without  finding 
a  pass  through  the  range  or  feasible 
route  over  them.  Worn  out  with  hard- 
ship and  traveling,  and  uncertain  of  the 
way  back  to  their  starting  point  or  other 
settlement,  tliev  resolved  to  trust  theni- 
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selves  to  transport  down  a  river,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Coquille,  in  canoes 
manned  by  Indian  owners.  All  went 
well  initil  the  next  day,  when  the  canoes 
were  quickly  beached  upon  the  river 
sands  near  an  Indian  village,  whose  in- 
habitants seemed  .to  be  awaiting  their 
coming.  Xo  sooner  was  the  landing 
made  than  the  party  was  surrounded 
and  were  obliged  to  immediately  begin 
a  fight  for  their  arfiis  and  lives.  Hun- 
dreds of  redskins,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  war  clubs  and  knives,  made 
from  band  iron  stolen  from  the  w-recked 
pilot  boat  Hogstaff,  attacked  them  from 
all  sides.  The  stop  and  assault  was  so 
unexpected  and  attended  w4th  such  un- 
human  yelling  and  rain  of  blows  that 
defense  was  almost  impossible.  The 
first  to  step  on  shore  was  L.  L.  Wil- 
liams, and  his  feet  had  no  more  than 
touched  the  sands  when  he  w-as  attacked 
by  two  powerful  savages  who  under- 
took to  seize  his  rifle.  -  In  the  attempt  to 
thwart  them  it  w'as  accidentally  dis- 
charged which  frightened  them  for  the 
moment,  giving  him  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  situation,  and  he  resolved 
upon  the  desperate  attempt  to  force  his 
way  through  the  swarm  of  dusky  de- 
mons, who  aimed  to  secure  his  gun  and 
perhaps  intended  killing  him.  As  he 
was  unable  to  reload  his  discharged  ri- 
fle, he  used  it  as  a  club  upon  the  In- 
dians until  there  was  little  else  left  of  it 
save  the  barrel.  Being  young,  strong 
and  determined,  he  fought  only  as  a  des- 
perate man  can,  and.  though  once 
knocked  down,  he  succeeded  in  fighting 
himself  through,  and,  free  from  the 
crowd,  and  being  fleet  of  foot,  was  soon 
a  considerable  distance  across  the  open- 
ing, which  was  surrounded  by  a  forest 
beyond,  when  he  was  brought  to  a  sud- 
den halt,  wounded  by  an  arrow  which 
struck  him  in  the  left  side  below  the 
ribs,  penetrating  the  abdomen.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  take  a  step,  he  at- 
tempted to  draw  out  the  shaft,  but  it 
broke  off.  leaving  a  part  of  it,  together 
with  the  barb,  in  his  body.  In  his  ex- 
citement he  was  unconscious  of  any 
P^in,  and  again  began  to  run  onward  to 
coyer,  a  dozen  Indians  following  in  pur- 
'^^'it.  The  numl)er  finally  dwindled  down 
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to  two,  who  took  turns  at  shoooting 
more  arrows  at  him,  w^iich,  fortunately, 
tlew  wide  of  the  mark.  Being  in  despair 
of  escaping  and  irritated  by  the  persist- 
ence of  the  pursuers,  he  changed  his  line 
of  action  and  began  to  run  after  them, 
but  when  he  advanced  toward  one  the 
other  shot  at  him  from  behind.  At 
this  critical  moment  the  suspenders  of 
his  pantaloons  broke,  letting  them  fall 
about  his  feet,  compelling  him  to  stop  to 
kick  them  off.  At  the  same  time  his 
eyes  and  mouth  w^ere  filled  with  blood 
from  a  wound  on  his  head,  and,  blind 
and  despairing,  he  turned  again  to  the 
forest;  but  nature  exhausted,  for  the 
moment,  refused  further  strain,  and  he 
sank  headlong  to  th<5  earth.  This  was 
what  his  pursuers  were  hoping  for,  and 
they  made  a  rush  upon  him.  In  the 
hands  of  one  of  them  was  a  gun,  which 
the  Indian  did  not  know  how  to  dis- 
charge, as  Wilhams  had  noticed.  At  the 
near  approach  of  his  tormenter  and  pos- 
sible show  of  his  obtaining  the  gun,  the 
sickening  sensations  which  had  over- 
come him  at  once  vanished  and  he 
again  sprang  to  his  feet,  rifle  barrel  in 
hand,  firm  and  determined.  The  In- 
dian w^ith  the  loaded  rifle  was  no  less 
resolute  and  approached,  the  gun  he  car- 
ried being  drawn  by  the  breech.  aThe 
critical  moment  of  the  fray  had  arrived, 
and  both  realized  that  it  must  be  a  final 
struggle.  When  near  enough,,  Williams 
struck  at  the  Indian,  but  without  effect 
at  first.  His  antagonist  was  more  sure 
in  his  aim,  for  Williams  was  bruised  at 
every  blow.  Fortune,  though  a  little 
laggard,  was  with  Williams,  however, 
for  "his  next  strike  made  a  "good  In- 
dian" of  his  foe.  Williams  thereupon 
seized  the  gun,  which  the  Indian  had 
dropped,  and  as  his  other  pursuer  ran 
up,  a  sharp  report  followed  and  the  red 
devil  fell  in  his  tracks.  Williams  then 
went  farther  into  the  woods,  but  being 
weak  and  expecting  to  die,  laid  down, 
where  Cyrus  TIedden,  another  of  the 
])arty,  who  had  esca])c(l  uninjured,  dis- 
covered him  and  aided  him  to  move 
further  on,  when  they  met  some  friendly 
Umpquas,  who  assisted  them  to  reach, 
after  a  six  days'  tramp,  the  Umpqua 
river,  where  tl'ie  tug  Almira  was  lying, 
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which  took  tlic'^^rc fusees  to  Gardiner. 
Tlie  wound  Williams  received  in  the  alj- 
dumcn  discharj^ed  hadly  for  about  a 
vear,  and  then  from  time  to  time  until 
the  arrow  head  finally  worked  out, 
which  was  tour  years  subsequent  to  its 
being  shot  into  him.  and  again  and  again 
three  i  ears  later  on. 

During  the  attack  at  the  landing,  five 
of  the  party  were  massacred  and  two 
escaped  after  being  wounded,  and  three 
uninjured.  T'X'ault.  one  of  those 
wounded,  after  hring  his  gun,  saw  that 
defense  was  useless,  and  made  ready  for 
flight  by  jumping  into  the  river,  and 
began  to'  swim  for  the  opposite  snore. 
Not  far  below  was  one  of  his  men,  Gil- 
bert Brush,  attempting  the  same  feat, 
but  had  been  overtaken  by  an  Indian  in 
a  canoe,  who  was  beating  hun  over  the 
head  with  a  paddle.  Strange  to  relate, 
an  unlooked-for  happening  saved  not 
only  Brush  but,  perhaps,  T'\^ault  as 
well;  an  Indian  boy  came  on  the  scene 
in  another  canoe  and  beat  off  Brush's 


assailant,  got  him  in  his  canoe,  picked 
up  T'V'ault,  and,  giving  them  the  pad- 
dles, jumped  into  the  river  and  swam 
back  to  the  shore.  Through  this  they 
were  enabled  to  quickly  reach  the  op- 
posite bank  where  they  made  haste  to  se- 
crete themselves  and  escape,  finally  reach- 
ing the  settlements,  T'Vault  with  slight 
wounds  and  Brush  partly  scalped  and 
badly  bruised.  Brush  was  brave 
enough  to  subsequently  tempt  savage 
warfare  by  again  visiting  the  villages 
of  these  same  Indians,  but  the  second 
time  it  was  under  different  auspices.  He 
was  the  guide  of  a  strong  miHtary  force 
sent  the  following  November  to  punish 
them  for  the  massacre  which  he  man- 
aged to  escape  .  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  their  villages  destroyed  and 
many  of  them  shot  by  the  sr'diers,  to 
whom  they  offered  resistance",  a  lesson 
which  proved  very  effective  to  the  sur- 
vivors, for  afterwards  they  were  earful 
not  to  molest  or  kill  the  whites. 

F.  H.  SAYLOR. 


A  YAMHILL  ORATOR, 


During  the  time  the  late  Professor 
Johnson  was  principal  of  McjMinnville 
College,  it  was  the  rule  that  all  students 
should  recite  n  piece  s(^lected,  or  read 
a  composition  whenever  exerci";e  day 
came.  It  was  permissable  for  young 
ideas  to  declaim  original  efforts.  One 
of  the  wags  of  the  community,  ^Vlajor 
Bean,  made  an  offer  of  assistance  to  a 
boy  from  the  Happy  \'alley  sei-'^tlement, 
some  ten  miles  away,  who  was  attending 
school  and  in  doubt  al)out  how  he  would 
comply  with  the  rule.  As  the  major  was 
a  prominent  merchant  of  the  town,  the 
boy  accepted  his  proposal. 

\Vhen  the  boy's  name  was  called  on 
exercise  day,  he  awkwardly  advanced 
toward  the  improvised  rostrum,  tripped 
on  the  step,  faced  about  and  began: 

'AV'hen  Colonel  " 

"Make  your  bow  sir!"  interrupted  the 
professor. 

Tlie  boy  stopped  .short,  wiped  his 
nose  with  his  coat  sleeve,  made  a  jerking 
inclination  and  began  over  again. 


''When  Colonel  Kelly  led  his  men — " 
(Here  he   proudly   marched  around 
the  stage). 

In  the  days  of  our  Indian  w'ars, 
His  cayuse  bucked  him  o'er  his  head 
(Here  his  arms  tlew  around  like  the 
evolutions  of  a  windmill). 

And  then  he  saw  a  thousand  stars." 
During  the  delivery  of  the  last  line 
he  began  to  put  on  a  most  painful  look 
and  run  back  and  forth  with  his  head 
in  his  hands  for  a  moment.  He  then 
stopped,  and  from  his  manner  it  was 
thought  that  there  were  other  verses, 
causing- the  professor  to  say: 

"Well  done;"  go  on  with  the  next 
verse. 

"There  aint  no  next  verse,  sir;  the 
moral  comes  next." 

"Well,  give  us  the  moral  then." 

The  boy  then  continued: 
"While  jMishing  forward  in  life's  fray, 

Whether  walk  be  on  hill  or  level, 
Look  out  for  tumble  on  the  way 

i     down  vou'll  come  by  d  1." 


YA-KIE-NA'S  MARK. 


Tlic  annual  ccrenionits  incident  to 
liie  -protection  of  home  and  ])lace  of  l)us- 
iness  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
•ievil  are  now  in  progress  among  the 
Celestial  residents  of  Portland.  Their 
ceremonies  and  beliefs  are  very  similar 
to  the  Indians.  Both  believe  in  makinsr 
a  great  deal  of  noise  to  keep  a  bad  spirit 
out  and  then  importune  a  good  one  to 
favor  theni.  The  Indian,  however,  not 
only  observed  a  yearly  festival,  if  such 
it  might  be  called,  in  their  primitive  state, 
but  their  medicine  men  were  called  into 
service  on  intermediate  occasions. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  one  came  un- 
der the  observation  of  Mr.  \V.  A.  Gar- 
diner, a  pioneer  of  1852.  which  he  re- 
lates as  follows: 

'Tn  the  early  fifties  I  was  living  on  the 
Cowlitz  river  and  near  l^y  was  encamped 
quite  a  number  of  Indians.  Along  in 
June  the  w^ater  began  to  rise  and  soon 
reached  a  point  where  they  saw  that  they 
nuist  remove  their  camp  or  the  flood 
would  wreck  it.  Upon  their  solicitation, 
I  allowed  them  to  put  some  of  their  be- 
longings in  my  cabin  for  safe-keeping. 
In  a  few  hours  thereafter  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  encroaching  waters  would 
cause  me  to  also  vacate  my  premises. 
About  this  time,  Ya-kie-na,  a  *big  med- 


icine' man  among  the  Indians,  put  in  an 
appearance  followed  by  some  youths 
carrying  wild  rose  buslies.  These  lie 
had  placed  around  the  house  taking  care 
to  tie  the  ends  of  the  branches  together 
so  that  there  would  be  no  break  in  the 
circuit,  except  in  one  place  where  the 
boys  held  the  ends.  Ya-kie-na  then  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  board  and  a  couple 
of  sticks  and  stepped  into  the  circle.  Go- 
ing to  each  corner  of  the  house  he  began 
an  incantation,  meanwhile  drumming 
upon  the  board.  When  he  had  finished 
this  procedure  at  the  last  corner  he  gave 
a  piercing  yell  when  the  boys  tied  the 
ends  of  the  bushes  they  were  holding. 
The  devil  was,  needless  to  say,  in  the 
Indian's  estimation,  driven  out. 

"Ya-kie-na  then  went  to  the  door  of 
the  house  and  began  a  low  monotonous 
chant  lifting  both  face  and  hands  towards 
the  heavens  as  if  supplicating  the  Great 
Spirit.  Finishing  his  exhortation,  he 
approached  the  door  and  made  a  mark 
just  below  it  when  the  ceremonies  were 
ended.  Pointing  to  it  he  said:  ^  'Alta 
o-coke  chuck  copet' — the  river  will  rise 
no  further.  By  noon  the  next  day  the 
water  was  at  its  height  and.  strange  to 
say,  it  reached  the  place  of  the  Indian's 
mark  exactlv." 


DID  IT  BELONG  TO  SPAIN  ? 


The  Seattle  Post-lntelligencer  pub- 
lished in  its  issue  of  February  i-|th  last, 
what  purports  to  l^e  a  fac-simile  of  a 
Spanish  document  which  shows  that  the 
Spanish  were  in  actu,al  nn^litary  posses- 
sion of  Vancouver  Island  between  1790 
and  January  i.  1792.  It  is  stated  that 
the  document,  if  it  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Emperor  William  of  (iermany 
when  he  arbitrated  the  Canadian  bound- 
ary between  England  an.l  the  Cnited 


States,  would  have  incontestably  proven 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  Van- 
couver Island.  The  document  in  ques- 
tion is  a  report  of  Pedro  Alberni  upon 
the  condition  of  his  forces  on  his  return 
from  Xootka  sound  to  Mexico.  It  is 
dated  January  i,  1793.  The  original 
document,  which  is  now  in  Seattle,  was 
sold  to  a  liritish  citizen  over  40  years 
ago,  and  it  has  been  withheld  for  per- 
sonal reasons. 


The  Indian  name  for  X'ancouvcr, 
\\  ashington,  among  the  I  hinooks  was 
Skit-so-io-ho.  With  the  Klickitats  it  was 
Ala-si-kas,  the  meaning  of  both  words 
•>eing  "the  place  of  nmd  turtles." 

(2)  305 


The  mamifacturc  of  pottery  was  first 
begun  in  the  Tacilic  XiM'thwest  in  1S65 
at  r»uenn  \  ista.  folk  county.  Oregon, 
by  A.  M.  Smith.  The  first  fiax  null  was 
established  at  .Albany  in  1877. 
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I'hot')  t'V  Aune. 

A  Pi'MH_^9r  ot  is:):;. 


V 


POISONED  ARROWS. 

HOW  THE  INDIANS  SECURE  THE  VENOM. 


Before  the  Indian  secured  from  his 
white  brother  a  supply  of  rides  and  am- 
munition, the  primative  bow  and  arrow 
was  the  red  man'§  greatest  protection 
against  his  enemies.  In  order  that  his 
instrument  of  death  should  be  more 
deadly,  he  dipped  its  point  in  poison. 
When  an  enemy  was  struck  b}'  one  of 
these,  even  if  a  mere  scratch  was  made, 
death  was  the  usual  result.  It  was  not 
customary  to  use -  these  arrows  at  all 
times  when  on  tiie  war  path,  onl}'  in 
cases  of  emerg-ency.  The  intimate  know- 
ledge the  Indians  possess  of  the  medic- 
inal properties  of  roots  and  herbs,  served 
them  well  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  as  they  were  able  to  distil  from 
them  vegetable  poisons. 

Tribes  ^vith  homes  and  hunting 
grounds  upon  the  plains,  however,  where 
roots  and  herbs  are  unkno\vn,  naturally 
turned  to  the  snake  for  ammunition. 
Rattlesnakes  could  be  found  in  countless 
thousands  upon  their  wide  expanse,  and 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  secure  from 
these  venom  bearing  advance  agents  of 
death  the  poison  sought  for. 

During  the  summer  season,  parties 
made  up  of  braves,  scjuaws  and  pap- 
pooses,  visited  some  locality  where  rat- 
tlers were  known  to  abound  in  numbers, 
and  business  was  opened  up.  To  the 
squaws  and  children  was  delegated  the 
task  of  hunting  the  snakes,  the  bucks 
remaining  in  the  shade  of  their  wigwam 
sitting  cross-legged  or  lying  at  ease  be- 
hind some  friendly  boulder  that  kept 
away  the  scorching  ray  of  sun,  their  only 
c'ccupation  being  to  inspect  the  results 
of  the  hunt  when  brougnt  into  camj). 

Rattlesnakes  are  the  most  venomous 
and  uglyl  during  the  h<  attest  i)art  of  the 
sunnncr  months,  and  they  are  especially 
?^<>  at  their  [)criud  of  shedding  their 
skins  .  At  this  season  it  is  said  that  they 
go  l)lind,  and  in  consequence  strike 
whenever  sound  reaches  them.  During 
tlie  heat  of  the  flay  the  rattlers  crawl  out 
"f  the  holes  in  the  sj round  and  crcvascs 


in  the  rocks  and  bask  in  the  sun,  the 
/v-armth  of  the  eart  hand  rocks  being  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  them.  This  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  Sffuaws  and  children. 
They  provide  themselves  with  a  piece 
of  raw  meat,  generally  liver,  of  about 
a  half  a  pound's  weight,  which  they  dan- 
gle temptingly  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
string  and  an  ordinary  stick  some  six  or 
eight  feet  in  length  over  the  nose  of  a 
huge  rattler. 

The  snake  gathers  his  sinuous  length 
into  a  coil,  with  his  rattle  in  the  center 
and  the  head  towering  above  the  body, 
rearing  and  slowly  moving  backward 
and  forward,  so  as  always  to  keep  the 
liver  in  front  of  him.  He  keeps  his  rat- 
tles going  constantly,  and  one  who  ever 
lieard  the  peculiar  whirring  noise  will 
never  forget  the  time  and  place.  The 
little  unwinking,  beady  eyes  glow  like 
miniature  coals,  emitting  a  strange,  fas- 
cinating light  that  it  is  well  not  to  regard 
too  closely.  The  frequently  opening 
mouth  displays  the  slender  black-forked 
tongue  darting  in  and  out  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  and  the  white  glisten- 
ing fangs  in  the  upper  jaw  ready  for  in- 
stant action. 

The  meat  is  swung  to  the  left,  to  the 
right  and,  over  him,  but  just  beyond 
his  reach.  This  irritates  him,  so  that 
when  finally  the  bait  is  permitted  to  pass 
within  his  reach,  his  head  darts  from 
the  center  of  his  coil  and  the  bait  is 
fairly  struck.  The  snake  hangs  there  a 
momeiU  and  either  disengages  himself 
or  is  gently  shaken  off  by  his  tormentor. 
The  strike  of  a  poisonous  reptile  always 
seems  to  enervate  them  for  a  moment  or 
two.  consequently  the  rattler  in  this  in- 
stance resumed  his  coil  again  but  slowly. 

Again  the  meat  swung  within  his 
re  tell  and  wow  he  was  thorinighly  angry, 
as  the  object  of  his  l)iie  did  not  seem  to 
sliow  the  faintest  sign  of  his  l)low\  This 
lie  could  not  understaiUk  and  gathered 
himself  for  another  attenqn.  'I'hrec  or 
four  tinier  this  act  was  repealed  until 
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all  the  venom  had  been  exhausted. 
Another  snake  was  immediately  sought 
foi.  and  again  the  tantaUzing  proximity 
oi  what  to  tliem  was  an  enemy  caused 
Ihem  to  bury  their  fangs  as  often  as  pos- 
sible in  the  bait.  Many  pieces  of  meat 
were  treated  in  this  manner  until  the 
savages  believed  that  they  had  obtained 
1  sufficiency  of  poison. 

A  fire  was  built^  quickly  and  an  .ron 
kettle  produced.  The  impregnated  meat 
was  throws  into  the  kettle  and  boiled, 
a  trifle  of  water  having  been  added  to 
it,  uniil  but  a  small  residum  was  ob- 
tained. ■  This,  if  kept  warm,  remained 
in  a  liquid  condition,  but  coagulated 
readily  when  taken  from  the  fire.  Dur- 
ing the  boiling  the  meat,  a  duty  of 
tiie  squaws,  it  was  frequently  tasted,  as 
the  aborigines  depended  in  some  manner 
^^pon  that  sensation  as  to  the  proper  tim.e 


v.hen  the  boiling  should  cease.  Rati'  •■ 
enaxe  poison  is  not  harmful  if  taken  'n 
.«moil  quantities  into  the  stomach,  bii' 
'A  IS  not  a  pleasast  sight,  especiall> 
one  icnows  the  contents  of  the  kettle, 
see  a  haggard  Indian  crone  calmly  lift 
the  iron  spoon  to  her  lips  to  taste  this 
devil's  broth.  The  virulence  of  the  poi- 
son is  estimated  by  the  Indians  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  effect  upos  some  other 
animals.  The  Indian  boys  of  the  tribe 
generally  caught  a  few  rabt)its  or  prairie 
dogs.  An  incision  was  made  in  their 
skins  sufficient  to  draw  blood  and  a  drop 
of  the  decoction  was  applied  to  it.  If 
death  came  quickly,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  snake  poison,  the  distillation 
was  correct.  Should  it  take  longer  to 
die  or  should  the  symptoms  not  be  as 
violent  as  the  Indians  think  necessary, 
nioie  boiling  was  required. 

G.  M.  CARVER. 


*      ^  ^ 

OREGON  MEMORIAL  STONE  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 


When  the  government  decided  to 
erect  a  monument  at  the  capital  to  the 
memory  of  the  father  of  our  country, 
each  state  was  invited  to  supply  a  stone, 
for  placement  therein,  from  building  ma- 
terial to  be  found  within  its  limits,  the 
stone  to  be  suitably  engraved  with  the 
name  of  the  state  and  any  other  de- 
vices desired.  It  was  the  original  inten- 
tion to  set  these  stontts  in  the  wall  of 
the  monument,  but  so  many  states  were 
tardy  in  providing  their  contributions, 
and  the  stones  received  were  oi  si^cli 
varied  quality  and  size  rhi'i  it  was  finidly 
decided  to  place  them  in  tlio  inches  in 
the  interior.  The  stone  corjtribuied  by 
Oregon  was  a  sandstone  slab,  four  and 
one-half  feet  long  by  two  feet  high  and 
six  inches  thick,  weighing  six  hundred 
pounds.  The  stars  in  the  shield  are  in- 
laid pieces  of  polisherl  granite,  while 
the  white  caps  of  the  mountains,  repre- 
senting our  granri  snow  peaks,  are  in- 
laid pieces  of  polished  marble.  The 
carving  is  more  elaborate  than  that  ,  of 
any  stone  sent  by  other  states,  and  it  nat- 
urally attracts  nuich  attention  from  vis- 


itors to  the  monument.  It  cost  the 
state  two  thousand  dollars.  Neither  the 
maker  of  it  nor  those  who  accepted  it 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  took  any  pains 
to  inform  themselves  with  regard  to 
what  should  be  on  our  state  seal,  and  in 
consequence  the  fac-simila  show^n 
thereon  is  very  incorrect.  The  act  pro- 
vides for  thirty-three  stars;  on  the  stone 
was  cut  but  thirty-one;  an  extra  sheaf 
and  a  rake  also  appears,  as  well  as  1857 
as  the  year  of  Oregon's  admission  to 
statehood,  two  years  ahead  of  time.  _A 
setting  sun  is  prominent,  but  unprovid- 
ed for  in  the  act.  The  errors  made 
would  seem  inexcusable,  but  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
our  state  seal  was  not  executed  in  ac- 
cord with  the  act  describing  how  it 
should  be,  and  what  it  should  contain, 
and  also  that  out  of  the  many  fac-similas 
made  of  it  no  two  are  alike  and  none 
a  correct  one  of  the  pretended  state  seal, 
the  designer  of  this  memorial  cannot  be 
very  much  blamed  for  the  faulty  execu- 
tion of  his  work. 


J- 


THE  BUILDING  OF  A  STATE. 


The  first  step  taken  to  secure  a  gov- 
iTiiment  for  Oregon  by  Americans  was 
innde  ^Iarcli  16,  183S.  Thirty-six  of  the 
settlers  in  the  Willamette  valley  sent  a 
nieniorial  to  congress  setting  forth  the 
resources  and  conditions  of  the  country, 
petitioning  occupation  by  the  United 
States.  This  was  pTesented  in  the  sen- 
ate on  January  28,  1839,  and  after  its 
reading  was  laid  on  the  table  and  neg- 
lected. In  June,  1840,  another  memorial 
bearing  seventy  signatures  was  present- 
ed, a  part  of  it  being  worded:  "Your  pe- 
titioners wherefore  pray  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  estab- 
lish, as  soon  as  may  be,  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment in  Oregon  territory."  Knowing 
that  many  months  would  elapse  before 
the  matter  could  be  settled,  the  pioneers 
a-Jdressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  pro- 
viding such  government  as  they  believed 
circumstances  required  for  peace  and  se- 
em'ty  in  the  meantime.  A  meeting  was 
called  on  February  7,  1841,  at  Cham- 
pocg,  the  then  metropolis  of  Oregon, 
"for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon 
.Mep?  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  foun- 
dation of  laws  and  the  election  of  ofticers 
to  execute  them."  Nothing,  however, 
v.as  doLe  beyond  a  discussion  of  the 
matter,  and  the  meeting  adjourned.  An 
t\-eni  happened  on  the  15th  of  Fel^ru- 
ary  loliOwing  which  revived  the  subject 
with  great  vigor.  This  was  the  death  of 
Ewing  Young,  a  prominent  settler  who 
po.sses^cd  cossidcrable  property,  but  left 
no  visi')]e  heirs,  and  no  one  to  adminis- 
ter upon  his  estate.  Had  he  been  cori 
nected  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
or  associated  with  the  Missions,  there 
would  have  been  no  doubt  about  the  dis- 
position of  his  property,  but  he  was  an 
ir.de])endent  settler,  and  no  company  or 
association  had  a  right  to  proceed,  nor 
yet  private  individual  authority  to  act 
is  the  premises. 

The  event  naturally  suggested  the 
necessity  of  laws — of  legislature  to  make 
them — courts  to  administer  them — gov- 
ernment to  enforce  fheir  observance. 
Mr.  Young  was  buried  on  the  17th.  and 
those  attending  again  took  up  tlie  mat- 


ter disca'^sed  on  the  previous  7th.  The 
meeting  not  being  w^ell  attended,  it  was 
adjourned  until  the  next  day,  the  i8th, 
at  -vviiich  time  nearly  all  of  the  settlers 
were  on  hand.  Officers  were  elected, 
conmiitlees  appointed,  and  an  adjout^u- 
menl  taken  until  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June  following.  At  the  time  appointed 
the  settlers  assembled,  but  the  anxiety 
for  a  government  manifested  in  Febru- 
ary liad  grown  mto  indifference  by  that 
tim^^  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
Fludson  Bay  Company,  in  the  main,  the 
c'Ciion  taken  in  the  former  meeting  in  re 
lation  to  officers  was  undone,  which 
fcctually  killed  the  project  until  1843. 
On  February  2d  of  that  year  a  second 
rdtenijjt  \',  as  made.  This  meeting  ad- 
journed to  March  4th,  followdng,  and 
from  such  time  until  May  2d  next.  At 
this  convention  a  legislative  comm  i-.ee 
cr  nine  members  \vas  appointed  to  d-ift 
a  code  of  laws,  etc.;  also,  a  supreme 
judge,  clerk  and  sherifT  \vere  elected. 

This  first  legislature  convened  on  the 
i6th  day  of  ]\Iay,  1843.  ^^'^  ^^'^^  is  ses- 
sion three  days,  .when  it  adjourned  to 
submit  tlielaws  formulated,  to  to  the  pio- 
neers wdio  were  to  assemble  at  Cham- 
poeg,  on  July  5th  of  that  year,  to  further 
consider  a  form  of  government.  The 
code  presented  was  ratified  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  a  Provisional  Government  es- 
tablished designated  as  Oregon  Terri- 
tory. It  contained  four  districts  and 
their  description  embraces  a  vast  region 
of  ''unknown  quantity."  The  districts 
were  Tualitan,  Yandhll,  Clackamas  and 
Champoeg;  the  first  and  last  of  which 
lost  their  identity,  as  counties  with  less 
area  became  established. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  meeting  of 
May  2,  1843,  ^^ere  to  remain  in  office 
until  ]\Iay,  1844,  and  the  executive 
power  was  to  be  vested  in  a  committee 
of  three.  The  legislature  was  to  con- 
sist of  a  committee  of  nine  members,  all 
to  be  elected  at  the  next  annual  elec- 
tion. At  such  time,  Joseph  Gale.  David 
Hill  and  Alanson  Beers  were  elected  as 
the  executive  committee.  Upon  the  as- 
sembling of  the  legislature  in  1844,  the 
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executive  committee  recommended  that 
the  organic  law  ])e  amended  by  .abolisli- 
ing  such  committee  and  in  heu  thereof 
estabhsh  the  office  of  Governor,  and  the 
legislative  connnittee  to  be  thereafter 
known  as  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  amendment  was  submitted  to  a 
peoples'  vote  and  duly  ratified.  In  June, 
1845,  George  Abernethy  was  elected 
governor  of  Provisional  Oregon.  This 
office  he*  held  tin  til  relieved  by  General 
Lane,  territorial  governor. 

From  this  time  forth  persistent  ef¥ort 
was  made  up  to  1848  to  have  congress 
recognize  it  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  finally,  by  act  approved  Aug- 
ust 14  of  the-same  year,  the  long-desired 
aim  was  acconiplished.  Gen.  Joseph 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  was  selected  as  the 
first  governor  of  the  new  territory,  but 
he  did  not  reach  his  post  of  duty  until 
March   2,    1849.  ^^'^^  3"^  of  that 

month  he  issued  a  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing his  assumption  of  executive 
duties  and  that  the  territory  of  Oregon 
was  duly  organized. 

The  first  territorial  legislature  met 
July  16,  1849,  Oregon  City.  It  was 
in  session  for  76  days.  A  recess  was, 
however,  taken  during  .Ane^ust  to  enable 
the  members  to  go  home  and  harvest 
their  crops,  final  adjournment  being-  oif 
the  following  29th  of  Septeml^er. 

The  next  step  was  to  bring  about 
statehood,  and  there  was  room  for  some 
suspicion  that  the  census  returns  of- 
fered in  evidence  of  population  were 
so.mev.liat  intlated;  still,  the  efforts  met 
with  success,  as  congress  was  induced. 


in  1856,  to  pass  an  enabling  act. 
Through  this,  the  question  was  submit- 
ted to  the  voters,  and  a  majority  being  in 
favor,  a  constitutional  convention  was 
called,  and  met  August  17,  1857.  An 
election  of  state  officers  was  held  in  1858. 
and  on  July  8th  of  that  year  John  Whit- 
eaker,  the  first  state  governor-elect,  took 
the  oath  of  office.  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
pected, the  state  was  not  admitted  until 
1859  and  from  1858  up  to  such  time 
there  was  considerable  mixing  up  ot 
government.  From  1859  to  1899  the  ex- 
ecutive office  was  filled  by  those  born 
elsewhere,  all  but  two.  however,  being 
pioneers,  and  they  came  to  Oregon  in 
the  sixties.  In  the  latter  year,  a  native 
son,  T.  T.  Geer,  was  duly  installed  in 
the  position. 

The  first  state  legislature  was  required 
by  section  6  of  article  18  to  meet  on 
July  5,  1858,  and  proceed  to  the  organi- 
zation of  state  government.  At  the 
time  appointed  it  convened,  but  Ore- 
qcn  was  not  yet  a  state  and  did  not 
become  a  state  until  February  14,  1859. 
Two  United  States  senators  were  elected 
at  this  session  and  other  business  trans- 
acted. In  December  following  the  terri- 
torial legislature  met  for  the  last  time. 
In  i860  the  first  legal  regular  state  leg- 
islative session  was  held.  Including 
\b-j  !  L'.-^sion  of  1858  there  have  1)een  tweii- 
t\  -()ne  regular  sessions  of  the  legislature 
^ince  statehood  began  and  four  special 
sessions.  The  latter  were  called  by  Gov- 
ernor W'hiteaker,  in  1859;  Governor 
(lil)hs,  in  [865;  Governor  Moody,  iti 
1SS5,  and  Governor  Lord,  in  1898. 


HRST  OF  OUR  WATER  CRAFT. 


The  first  sailing  ve>>cl  bulit  in  the  I*a- 
ciho  Xnrllnvcst  \Na>  the  schooner  Xorlh- 
wot  .Vnirrica.  ."^hc  \\a>  lannchccl  at  lier 
phice  of  building — Xuctka  Sound — Sr])- 
teniber  20.  17NS.  Tlie  first  sailing  ves- 
sel built  on  the  Columbia  river  was  the 
Star  of  C)regon.  She  wa<  built  at  Swan 
Isk'uid  and  launched  in  1S41.  The  first 
steamer  to  i^.tcr  the  Pacific  itcean  and 
also  ply  u])o'('  Pacific  .Vortluvesl  waters 

was  \hr   l:,-.-iv,M-.      Sh.-  r-.n,.->  ]i,m-.>  in  iX^r." 


I!er  initial  trip  as  a  steamer  here  vva> 
made  on  the  Coluni1)ia  river. 

']']]('  first  American  steamer  to  enter 
the  I'olunihia  river  was  the  Caroline, 
'file  first  steamer  Iniilt  in  the  Pacilic 
Xortluvest  was  the  Colnnibia.  She  w;is 
l)ui]t^at  Astoria  in  1S30.  'fhe  first  war 
vessel  built  in  the  i'acitic  Xorth west  \\  a- 
the  torpedo  b(,'at  Davis,  built  at  Port- 
land, 1898. 


A  PIONEER  PATRIOT. 


In  the  spring  of  1836  occurred  the 
hrst  wedding  tour  to  (  )regon.    Its  du- 
ration was  drawn  out  for  a  period  of 
some  seven  mouths  ?a\'A  the  route  of 
travel  was  over  the  trackless  expanse  of 
plain,  w^iich,  on  the  east  made  embank- 
ment fo':  the  ^Missouri  and  its  western 
^llore  was  kissed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pa- 
cihc.  a  journey  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  miles.    The  conveyance  was  a 
wagon;  the  hrst  of  the  vanguard  to  her- 
ald the  coming  of  empire's  star.  '  There 
were  two  couples,  and  the  brides  were 
the  lirst  white  women  of  American  par- 
entage to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Oi  the  grooms,  one  had  previously  made 
the  trip  and  was  to  be  the  guide  of  the 
venturing  few  that  composed  the  party; 
a  man  whose  name  will  be  immortal  in 
the  history  of  Oregon — ( Jregon,  W'ash. 
ingtos  and  Idaho — Dr.  ]\Iarcus  Whit- 
man.   To  him-belongs  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  foremost  among  our  pioneers  to 
make  Icnown  the  value  of  the  Pacific 
.Vurthwest  to  the  American  congress: 
a  voice  not  lifted  in  vain,  for  the  tlag  of 
all   flags  is   planted   i«   our  midst  and 
iliree  of  the  stars  in  its  field  of  blue  : 
monuments  to  the    foresight,  courage 
and  activit\'  of  himself  and  other  pio- 
neers in  behalf  of  this  country's  wel- 
fare.   The  other  groom    was  a  young 
'■''■v.    MC:!i    i.AU   c'.  ihe./iogical  school 
\\ho  had  just  previousl\-  began  his  bridal 
t"ur  in  a  .4eigh  to  the  home  of  the  Osage 
Indians,  where  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
Mission  T.oard  as  a  missionary.    It  was 
l^ew  II.  II.  Spalding.    I'.efore  the  com- 
pletion of  his  trip,  he  wa-  hailed  by  Dr. 
W  liitnian,  who  was  following,  to  enlist 
'lis  services  in  another  field    of  labor, 
^'•ith  the  cr}-  of  '"."^hip  aho\  I  you  are 
wanted  for  (  )regon." 

That  salutation  shaped  the  destiny  of 
^I'e  young  con[>le.  changing  the  diree- 
^'"n  of  their  journex  and  the  future 
<-''nirsc  of  their  after  lives.  To  the  change 
''I  progrgamme  Mr.  Sj^aiding  did  not 
like  to  give  as-c-|^\  l)ut  defered  to  the 
Jndgnient  of  hi-;; life's  j)artner.  whose 
llLil^Mn ij-  face  an'l  ])rioht  e\es  were  all- 


but  hid  beneath  the  wrap  of  warming 
furs,  and  to  the  will  of  Providence.  If 
he  thought  they  would  second  him  in 
the  idea  of  refusal  to  make  a  change  in 
plans,  he  misunderstood  them  both.  The 
bride  was  at  once  interested,  and  strong- 
ly urged  that  the  call  of  duty  was  from 
a  far-away  and  unknown  land;  to  re- 
trace his  eastward  drive  and  set  his  face 
toward  the  setting  sun,  slowly  turned 
his  horses,  but  when  once  headed  to- 
wards the  goal  intended  he  never  re- 
laxed his  new  purposes,  and  his  enthu- 
siasm for  their  fruition. 

Dr.  Whitman  was  to  return  in  a  med- 
ical capacity,  and  as  a  missionary  and 
cgmpanionship  was  most .  desirable,  he 
sccuied  such  when  Mrs.  Spaulding  in- 
duced her  husband  to  join  him  in  his 
labors.  But  a  nearer  one  was  thought 
of,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  ]\Iiss 
Xarcissa  Prentiss,  of  Angelica,  N.  Y., 
a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  ask- 
ing that  she  accept  of  his  suit  and  that 
she  consent  to  a  speedy  union — he  was 
coming  at  once,  when  he  would  look 
for  the  immediate  consununation  oi  hi- 
hopes.  1  he  wedding  took  ])lace  in  h\d) 
ruary.  1836.  the  cercmou}-  being  per- 
formed in  the  village  church,  in  whose 
choir  the  bride  had  been  the  sweet  so- 
]/.  ano  singer.  Accompanying  the  happx' 
couples  was  a  young  man.Wm.  PI.  Gray, 
a  future  factor  in  the  formation  of  the 
Provisional  government,  and  a  historian 
to  write  of  pioneer  hardshif)s  and  events. 

After  many  days,  Soiuh  Pass*  of  the 
Rockies  was  reached.  On  this  plateau 
the  streamlets  from  whence  the  mighty 
waters  of  the  great  rivers  flowing  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  find  their  head; 
so  near,  that  the  traveler  stopi)ing  to 
quench  his  thirst  therefrotu  can  claim  a 
transfer  of  nature's  course  by  reach  of 
arm  ilu-ougii  change  of  water  from  one 
into  tile  other,  ft  is  the  natal  day  of  the 
I'ninn.  and  the  travelers  halt  to  observe 
the  l^onr  as  true  Americans.  There  is 
no  boonring  of  cannon  to  announce  the 
break  of  day — acknowledge  its  noontide 
or  ■salute  the  coining  night:  so  tife  and 
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drum  load  martial  hosts  in  review  be- 
fore: the  orator  oj  the  day  had  not  been 
engaged  for  the  occasion,  and  the  reader 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
not  Patriotic  words  were  spoken 
as  the  liible  and  "Old  Glory" 
are  taken  from  the  wagon,  the  one 
opened  and  placed  on  the  sward  at  foot 
and  the  other  raised  overhead,  and  as 
the  folds  of  the  latter  come  and  go  with 
the  breeze,  praise  and  thanksgiving 
reverently  go  up  to  the  Father  of  us  all. 
The  speaker,  before  concluding,  takes 
possession  of  the  expanse  to  the  west 
"Tn  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  United 
States."  Continuing  their  journey 
through  canons,  across  streams  and  over 
rugged  heights,  the  little  band  strug- 
gled onward  until  from  the  western  slope 
they  passed  to  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia, a  bridal  tour  completed  which  can 
now  be  made  in  half  the  number  of  days 
it  then  took  months  to  make.  With  their 
coming  the  final  possession  of  Oregon 
was  begun.  The  wagon  in  which  they 
came  has  a  grander  history  than  trium- 
phal car.  In  it  came  the  Bible,  true 
womanhood,  patriotism  and  belief  that 
quietly  and  energetically  pursued  his 
missionary  efforts,  yet  all  the  while  real- 
izing tliat  nothing  but  a  great  and  un- 
expected influx  of  American  immigrants 
would  thwart  the  deep-laid  plans  of  the 
great  corporation. 

Procrastination  was  dangerous  and 
supine  inaction  was  fatal;  some  one  must 
go  and  go  at  once  and  arouse  the  people 
and  the  government  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  hour,  but  how  could  his  mission- 
ary work  be  set  aside  for  the  time,  was 
the  question,  or  was  the  task,  to  l)e  left 
to  the  valley  missions  to  ^execute.  A 
few  days  would  decide.  He  was  called 
to  Walla  Walla  professionally,  and  \vhile 
there  some  new  arrivals  connected  with 
the  Hudson  Ray  Company  announced 
that  a  large  number  of  additions  were 
near  at  hand  and  that  the  were  to  be 
followed  by  others.  The  information 
the  T'nited  .^tatcs  held  title  to  Oregon. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Whitmas's  com- 
ing the  country  was  practically  in  pos- 
session of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  it  was  their  policy  to  keep  it  a  wil- 
derness for  their  fu.r  trade.    In  the  set- 
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tlement  of  the  doctor  and  other  mission- 
aries in  the  Willamette  valley  they  could 
see  aditional  immigration,  and  in  such 
a  menace  to  their  operations;  and  they 
set  about  for  purpose  of  conteraction  of 
the  same  by  the  importation  of  recruits 
from  the  Red  River  .  If  the  doctor  de- 
fined their  objects,  he  did  not  allow  his 
thoughts  to  become  known  co  them,  1)ut 
caused  a  young  man  connected  with  the 
company  to  throw  up  his  hat  asd  ex- 
claim: "Hurrah  for  Oregon!  America 
is  too  late;  we  have  got  the  country!" 
On  his  return  home  the  doctor  had  fully 
determined  that  his  duty  to  his  country 
was  paramount  to  that  due  the  Mis- 
sionary Board,  and  he  resolved  upon  go- 
ing East.  About  this  time  some  immi- 
grants reached  the  station  where  he  was 
located,  who  brought  word  trom  the 
Board  that  the  missions  were  to  be  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  expense  re- 
quired to  maintain  them,  and  because  of 
their  unsatisfactory  progress.  The  ex- 
cuse for  going  had  come,  and  after  plac- 
ing his  wife  with  friends,  he  set  out  to 
accomplish  a  two-fold  errand — incident- 
ally to  induce  the  Missionary  Board  to 
change  its  purpose  of  discontinuing  the 
missions,  and  in  particular  to  make  a 
desperate  attempt  to  save  Oregon  to  the 
United  States.  The  start  was  made  on 
the  3d  of  October,  1842.  and  he  reached 
the  East  in  the  following  February,  and 
Washington  on  the  3d  of  Alarch.  De- 
tail of  the  many  incidents  of  the  long 
trip  made  by  the  intrepid  traveler  can- 
not here  be  given,  nor  word  of  the 
trouble  he  had  with  worthless  guides, 
hut  glimpses  of  him  can  be  seen  here 
and  there,  revealing  toil  and  dangers  in 
the  extreme.  The  elements  wrap  him 
about  with  their  intense  fury,  hiding  the 
sumnier  trail.  For  days  lost  in  the  de- 
files and  on  plains;  here  fording 
partially  frozen  over  and  filled  with  jag- 
ged blocks  of  ice,  but  bravely  he  buffets 
the  rapid,  foaming  currents  and  laughs 
at  frozen  clothing:  then  onward  goes 
through  dee[)  and  almost  impassable 
expanse  of  snow.  Hope  for  the  mo- 
ment even  dies  in  his  lion's  heart,  and 
the  inevitable — death — seems  near,  but 
the  whitened  drifts  shall  not  be  his  wind- 
ing sheet  nor  yet  his  sepulcre;  nor  the 
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cvclonic  winds  tuned  for  funeral  dirge. 
''Plan's  extremity  is  God's. opportunity." 
The  solemn  situation  is  transformed  to 
one  partaking;  of  the  ludicrous.  The 
stubborn  mule,  stiffened  by  cold,  yet 
with  instinct  unimpaired,  points  its  long- 
ears  this  way  and  then  that,  as  if  seeking 
the  trail  obscured  or  remembered  point, 
and  suddenly  plows  his  way  through  the 
snow  carrying  the  battled  rider  to  the 
encampment  of  the  previous  night. 
From  here  the  doctor  again  took  his 
bearings  and  proceeded  on  his  journey, 
this  time  with  better  success,  and  at  last 
reached  his  goal,  but  not  without  many 
reminders  of  the  hardships  incurred  and 
results  of  the  irresistable  cold  and  mer- 
ciless storms  of  his  journey. 

On  his  arrival  at  St.  Louis  he  found 
that  the  treaty  which  had  been  pending 
did  not  include  the  Oregon  question, 
and  this  news  gave  him  time  for  a  first 
visit,  a  brief  one,  to  the  Mission  I'oard, 
and  then  he  was  away  to  Washington. 
Dressed  in  buckskin  and  furs,  he  ap- 
peared before  President  Tyler  and  Web- 
ster, secretary  of  state  and  members  of 
congress,  \\diile  the  subject  was  not 
under  discussion  between  the  Union  and 
Eng'land,  he  knew  that  it  would  be,  be- 
cause of  agitation  of  the  matter  in  the 
East,  a  fact  unknown  to  him  before 
starting  on  his  trip,  and  the  opportunity 
was  present  for  assisting  the  nun'ement 
and  a  portrayal  of  (  )regon  as  it  was  an^^ 
a  refutation  of  the  iH>paraging  state- 
ments whicli  had  1)een  made  concerning 
it.  With  prrsua»>ive  e]oc|uence  and  min- 
ute (lescri])ti()u  w  ere  the  worth  and  value 
of  (jregon  to  the  United  States  set 
forth.  Mis  interxiews  stimulated  the 
friends  of  her  acftuiremcnt  to  renewed 
action,  tite  wavering  were  convinced, 
and  tile  ojiposing  forces  deprived  of 
their  misapj)rehensive  arL;uments  used  in 
opposition.  The  dress,  the  perilous  ride 
and  the  earne-t!H>s  'of  his  \\ord>  se) 
deeply  impresse<l  his  listeners  that  con- 
viction forced  itseh'  upon  them  that  what 
he  said  was  true,  and  when  the  sul)ject 
was  later  on  for  considerati*^!,  the  senti- 
ments which  his  visit  gave  birth  to  in 
the  minds  of  so'ue.  and  were  enlarged 


and  strengthened  in  those  of  others, 
were  a  factor  in  th  bringing  about  the 
treaty  ceding  Oregon  to  the  United 
States.  An  addition  to  its  domain  of 
over  250.000  square  miles,  a  territorv  of 
vast  mineral  wealth,  with  timber  enough 
to  make  a  band  around  the  earth  over 
five  miles  wide,  vast  acreage  of  farming 
and  fruit  lands,  the  equal  of  any  on  the 
globe. 

Eleven  years  after  their  life  of  such 
romantic  beginning  a  tragic  end  was  in 
store  for  them.  Whatever  w^ere  the 
causes  which  brought  it  about,  the  re- 
sult was  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  his- 
tory of  America.  The  full  resume  of 
that  Xovember  day  of  "1847  need  not 
be  told,  though  extended  report  of  it  is 
at  hand.  The  party  lifted  curtain  re- 
veals enough — Dr.  Whitman  fell  by  the 
tomahawk  of  those  who  he  had  befriend- 
ed and  his  wife  by  the  leaden  messenger 
of  their  rifies.  Twelve  others  were  butch- 
ered at  the  same  time  and  share  their 
graves.  A  shaft  of  marble  marks  the 
scene,  but  a  greater  memento  of  their 
worth  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  pioneers 
to  Oregon,  and  is  recorded  in  its  historic 
pages. 

Dr.  Whitman  was  a  true  American, 
zealous  of  his  country's  honor  and  zeal- 
ous to  promote  her  interests.  Flis  faith 
in  the  future — the  American  future— o' 
Oregon  was  un])ounde  1.  and  his  mind 
penetrated  the  misty  veil  with  prophetic 
])ower.  It  is  said  that  Webster,  the 
statesman,  famed  as  a  diplomat  unriv- 
aJed.  once  said  of  (  )regon  that  "it  was  a 
wortliless  area,  a  region  of  savages  and 
wild  beasts,  of  shifting  sands  and  whirl- 
winds of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie 
dogs."  It  is  also  said  that  is  later  hours 
he  acknowledged  that  he  erred  in  judg- 
ment, and  that  Oregon,  the  fairest  land 
on  Ood's  green  earth,  came  to  the 
riiitc'l  State-  tluTjiigli  the  efforts,  in  tii' 
ma.in.  of  I  )',•.  Marcus  Wliitman.  W'ha.t 
I'etter  epitaph  than  these  expression-, 
with  reference  to  their  author,  could 
grac(^a  monument  and  speak  the  worlli 
of  an  .\merican? 

S.  H.  FREDRICK. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  TAHOMA. 

(MT.  RAINIER.  ) 


Tlic  Indian  a  man  of  silence  is  well 
known.  A  lumian  that  will  not  readily 
coutide  in  [)eople  of  other  nations,  and 
there  are  but  few  who  can  draw  from 
iheni  but  little  if  any  knowledge  of  their 
traditions  and  beliefs.  Contact  with  the 
white  race,  in  its  various  forms,  has 
served  to  dispel  from  the  minds  of  the 
\()unger  generations  of  the  red  men  the 
ideas  and  superstitions  of  their  ancestors. 
It  is  only  when  one  meets  with  a  patri- 
arch among  them,  whose  pride  of  race 
and  hatred  of  those  who  occupy  his  once 
bunting grOiuids,  that  anything  worthy  of 
preservation  concerning  his  people  in 
their  primitive  state  can  be  learned. 

Their  reminiscenses  are  usually  of  an 
incoherent  character,  and  unless  con- 
versant with  his  ideas  of  tmies  long  since 
past,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  so  con- 
nect their  accounts  of  such  hours  in  a 
manner  that  they  seem  a  relation  of  in- 
cident appertaining  to  the  same  event. 

During  the  time  I  was  employed  as 
purser  of  one  of  the  Puget  Sound  steam- 
ers, an  old  Puyallup  Indian  was  quite 
frequently  a  passenger.  He  held  himself 
aloof  from  the  ^vhites  and  had  but  few 
words  for  hi.s  own  people  who  accom- 
panied him.  One  day  as  I  approached 
him  to  collect  his  fare,  I  noticed  that  the 
old  man's  face  was  set  as  if  in  marble 
chiseled  and  e\es  intently  gazing  upon 
Mr.  Rainier.  Being  interested  in  the  leg- 
endary lore  of  his  ri.ce,  I  asked  him  in 
"Chinook"  wliat  he  called  tlic  mountain. 
His  reply  was  that  "the  Sahale  Tyee" — 
Great  Spirit — placed  him  there  before 
the  "'Koston — white  man'' — came,  and 
that  the  "hyas  illahe" — moiintain — was 
Fahoma.  Further  question  was  as  if 
twer  spoken  to  stone,  for  the  old  man 
wholly  ignored  my  presence.  Subse- 
quently he  came  on  board  the  steamer 
and  hjoking  to  ill-clad  to  withstand  the 
rif^ors  of  winters  cold.  I  presented  him 
witli  an  overcoat  which  had  outlived  its 
usefulness  to  me.  ai]d  then  had  the  cook 
I)lace  a  boiuueous  dinner  at  his  disp(jsal. 
I'rnni  that  moment  I  was  a  "close  tilli- 
euni" — personal  friend  ~  and  it  was  not 
long  before  lie  mentioned  the  subject  of 
''ur  first  meetini:. 


After  listening  to  him  for  a  short  time 
it  became  evident  that  he  was  relating 
fragments  of  more  than  one  tradition, 
and  frequent  question  soon  proved  this 
to  be  true.  Finally,  however,  he  xuider- 
stood  that  all  incident  to  each  happening 
was  desired  separate  from  other  legen- 
dary tale.  Beginning  again,  he  said  that 
the  mountain  had  not  always  occupied  its 
present  proud  and  isolated  position.  That 
in  the  "hyas  ancutty"  or  long,  long  ago, 
when  the  Great  Spirit  created  beings  in 
his  own  image,  and  possessed  of  the  pow- 
ers of  speech  and  action,  that  he  endowed 
thein  with  much  greater  knowledge  and 
powers  than  the  present  race  of  Indians 
were  blessed  with. 

Among  them  was  a  chief — Do-ce-wal- 
lops — whose  word  was  law  over  all  the 
Puget  Sound  country,  which,  at  that 
time  was  a  beautiful  valley  aboundin;;-  in 
all  kinds  of  pleasant  places,  fish  and 
game.  He  was  descended  from  Xe-ka- 
na  and  La-wis-wis.  whom  tradition  links 
with  Puyallup  valley,  which  is  said  to  i)e 
the  Eden  of  the  Indian;  and,  also  with 
the  story  of  how  the  wild  rose  bush  first 
grew  thorns.  For  reasons  of  state,  it  was 
urged  upon  him  to  take  as  his  spouse  a 
Columbia  river  princess,  a  goddess  who 
held  sway  over  the  salmon  known  to 
those  waters.  For  luany  moons  he  hes- 
itated; his  affections  had  been  given  over 
to  Ta-ho-ma,  a  beautiful  maiden  of  his 
own  people,  cue  whose  time  was  spent 
in  causing  laughing  streamlets  to  burst 
forth  here  and  there  from  hillside  and 
plain,  giving  drink  to  the  earth's  mantle 
of  green,  its  bush,  animal  and  the  people. 

As  a  com])rom!se.  it  was  proposed  that 
he  take  both  of  tlie  charmers  to  wife, 
which  he  did,  l)Ut  it  was  not  long  i)efore 
jealousy  arose  between  them  and  his  wig- 
wam ceased  to  be  at  f)eace.  Met-la-ko, 
the  Columbia  river  bride,  lir.d  born  her 
lord  a  son.  Ta-ho-ma  was  barren  of  is- 
sue. .\nger  over  her  lot  bred  dislike  for 
the  new  :'d.di'iion  to  the  famil\-  circle  and 
she  resolved  U])on  his  death.  h\'aring 
that  danger  threatened  her  babe,  .Met-la- 
ko  \\e!it  forth,  as  llage^  of  old.  wander- 
ing in  the  wiUls  refusing  to  return. 

The  conduct  of  his  wives  so  unsettled 
the  mind  of  I)o-ce-wallops  that  he  be- 
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gan  to^i-^rsecute  his  people  and  often 
killed  them.  At  last  he  contemplated 
their  extermination  and  was  making 
preparation  to  that  end  when  the  Great 
Spirit  ste})ped  in  and  became  the  arbi- 
trator of  the  family  destiny. 

To  eacii  he  decreed  their  fate;  Ta-ho- 
ma  being  the  first  to  feel  his  power.  In 
disposing  of  her  he  purposed  to  place 
before  others  that  were  wives  a  warning 
— one  that  would  always  be  in  view,  a 
simile  of  what  jealousy  would  bring  to 
tfiem. 

By  will  and  wave  of  hand  tlie  spot 
where  a 'woman  stood  no  longer  knew 
her  form,  for  high  towards  the  dome  of 
blue,  as  if  its  peak  were  lifted  to  kiss'  the 
stars,  Ta-ho-ma,  once  a  maid  so  beauti- 
ful, became  a  mountain  grand.  Around 
lier  form  he  wrapped  a  mantle  white  and 
cold;  ever  keepmg  the  fire  of  jealousy 
within  from  bursting  forth  to  harm  as  she 
had  done  before.  As  the  transformation 
took  place,  the  brooklets  she  had  caused 
to  lend  song  to  the  meadows  through 
which  they  ran.  ceased  to  fiow  and  la- 
mentation was  great  upon  the  earth,  to 
appease  which,  the  Great  Spirit  touched 
Ta-ho-ma's  higher  elevation,  when,  as  if 
a  fair  one  with  water  jars  in  arm,  lakes 
were  formed  from  which  comes  down  the 
mountain's  side  the  many  streams  that 


feed  the  verdure  in  the  valleys  below, 
[•rom  this,  the  meaning  of  Ta-ho-ma  ha- 
been  since  known  as  "nourishim'- 
breast." 

The  valley  that  had  ceased  to  be  a 
paradise  was  made  to  sink  bc'low  the  ad- 
jacent lands,  and  in  its  fall  its  sides  were 
left  abrupt,  indented  and  at  times  pierceii 
with  fissures  extending  far  away.  Over 
this  once  smiling  scope  of  countrv 
rushed  the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flood  of 
ocean's  tide  to  ever  hide  its  face.  As  the 
Great  Spirit  wrought  these  changes,  Do- 
ce-wallops,  together  with  Met-la-ko  and 
her  son,  fled  to  the  north.  As  j\Iet-la-ko 
grew  tired  through  the  weight  of  t; 
salmon  she  could  not  leave  behind,  she 
threw  them  into  the  streams  and  canals 
putting  into  the  newly-made  sound,  and 
there  today  can  be  caught  each  species, 
and  that  only  from  the  waters  where  she 
deposited  th  em.  At  last  her  fate  overtook 
her,  her  snow-capped  monument  being 
now  known  as  Mt.  Solomon.  Hard  by. 
as  mute  as  the  granite  into  which  he 
became  changed,  stands  her  son,  and. 
although  crested  with  wdiite,  is  not  much 
of  an  eminence.  Do-ce-wallops  is  of  still 
less  height,  and  so  because  he  was  so 
insignificant  when  a  man  was  needed  to 
quell  the  rising  of  a  storm  caused  by  a 
couple  of  women  given  to  quarreling. 

F.  H.  SAYLOR. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  GENERAL  SHERIDAN. 


Headquarters  Military  Div.  of  the  Gulf, 
New  Orleans,  January  15,  1866. 
My  Dear  Nesmith: 

I  send  by  mail  today  a  map  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  country  under  my  command  in 
Virginia.  It  will  give  you  ttie  clearest  idea 
of  the  amount  of  work  which  I  did  in  the 
suppros^non  of  the  Rebellion.  I  have  also 
nearly  conu)leted  the  maps  of  the  infantry 
operations  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  which  I 
will  send  to  you  if  y<>u  will  be  kind  enough 
to  accept.  There  was  rr^  general  oflicer  in 
the  war  who  was  subjected  to  as  numy  tests 
as  myoclf.  Sometimes  I  was  co'nmanding 
infantry  and  sometimes  cavalry,  sometim*  s 
both  together — then  I  was  constantly  cliang- 
ing  from  one  line  of  operations  to  another, 
and  cadi  time  I  had  to  take  strarrge  troops 
and  had  to  overcome  local  prejr.dices.  Then 


I  had  to  study  new  lines  of  operations  and  a 
new  country,  but  Vv-ith  all  this  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  missed  a  single  point.  I  asked 
no  one  to  help  me  but  my  legitimate  super- 
iors. I  never  made  a  fuss  over  what  I  ac- 
complished, in  fact  I  took  up  the  idea  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  be  successful  and  more,  that, 
General  Grant  expected  me  to  do.  I  subjected 
every  one  under  me  to  these  conditions  and 
it  made  them  good  soldiers.  I  issued  no  con- 
gratulatory orders.  I  stimulated  no  fuss  or 
feather  courage,  but  1  gave  officers  and  men 
decisive  victories,  so  complete  that  the 
humblest  private  saw  and  knew  it.  If  my 
course  has  pleasetl  you,  I  will  fell  very  grate- 
ful as  I  feel  very  proud  of  our  old  friendship. 

I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  in  reply  to  your 
Cottage  Grove  letter.  Did  you  get  it? 

My  regards  to  Mrs.  Nesmith  and  your  fam- 
ilv.    V^ery  truly  yours, 

SHERIDAN. 


ROBBLRY  OF  THE  GREAT  ALASKAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  KLONDIKE. 


Von  need  not  lool:  in  the  Financial 
Gazette  to  find  the  history  and  standing- 
of  the  company,  for  its  name  is  not 
there.  So  far  as  the  history  of  its  organ- 
ization is  material  to  this  narrative  a 
brief  summary  wiU  suffice.  Its  incorpo- 
rators were  PhilHp  Linger,  Wilham 
Laurens  and  Xenas  Marshon.  It  was 
organized  on  the  14th  day  of  February. 
1898,  and  voluntarily  closed  its  business 
life  on  April  2d  of  the  same  year.  Hav- 
ing its  principal  office  and  place  of  bus- 
iness at  Dyea,  its  prospective  connec- 
tions were  intended  to  ramify  the  vast 
territory  of  Alaska.  /\s  one  of  its  pro- 
moters graphically  put  it,  '*Lynn  canal 
is  our  arm,  and  the  outspread  fingers  of 
the  hand,  touching  at  Copper  river,  St, 
Michaels,  Kotzebue  sound,  Circle  City 
and  Dawson,  bring  the  greatset  gold- 
producing  country  in  the  world  within 
the  easy  grasp  of  our  corporation,  and 
will  enable  us  to  control  the  express  bus- 
iness of  Alaska  and  Northwest  Terri- 
tory." 

Although  at  this  time  money  order  of- 
fices had  been  established  at  Dyea  and 
Skagway,  they  were  without  the  neces- 
sary books  and  papers  to  assume  those 
functions:  for  weeks  both  postoffices 
were  even  without  facilities  for  trans- 
mitting money  or  other  valuables  by 
registered  mail:  and  as  there  was  no 
bank  or  other  monetary  institution  in 
Dyea,  on  the  day  the  company  opened 
its  doors  for  business  it>  office  at  the 
corner  of  First  and  Mam  streets  was 
thronged  1)y  men  eager  to  send  money 
to  the  States.  In  view  of  these  condi- 
tions, the  company  innnediately  inaugu- 
rated a  daily  service  between  Dyea  and 
Skagway,  and  by  means  of  the  numer- 
ous steamers  arriving  and  departing, 
cotmecting  as  often  as  demands  justi- 
fied with  Portland  and  the  Sound.  The 
growth  of  its  business  was  phenomenal. 
This  is  not  so  surprising  when  the  un- 
usual conditions  are  j.uulerstood.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  town  was  less 
than  a  year  old,  with  a  population  of 
over    three    thousand    energetic  men 


gathered  from  every  state  in  the  Unioin, 
besides  being  the  postoffice  and  trading 
point  for  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  more 
that  w^ere  encamped  at  various  stages  of 
progress  along  the  trail  between  Dyea 
and  Chilkoot  Pass. 

The  company  officials  made  no  effort 
to  obtain  the  transportation  of  large 
sums  of  money;  indeed,  they  informed 
those  who  presented  such  sums  for  ship- 
ment that  the  company  was  an  infant, 
without  insurance  or  commercial  stand- 
ing, and  that  they  must  put  their  trust 
in  the  integrity  and  vigilance  of  three 
men.  This  at  first  had  the  effect  to  turn 
away  considerable  sums,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently the  most  effective  means  they 
could  have  adopted  to  create  public  con- 
fidence, and  lay  the  basis  for  the  mar- 
velous growth  of  business  later  on,  out 
of  which  arose  the  singular  fatality 
which  overtook  the  company  a  few 
weeks  later. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  ex- 
press company  was  a  small,  one-story 
frame,  divided  by  a  partition  into  front 
and  rear  rooms,  the  front  room  being 
still  further  divided  by  a  counter 
pierced  by  a  wicket  gate  through  which 
the  officers  and  employes  entered.  Off 
one  end  of  the  small  lobby  in  front  was 
a  telephone  closet,  access  to  which  was 
had  by  a  door  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
gate.  There  were  two  employees,  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  stenog- 
rapher, who  acted  as  assistant  book- 
keeper. 

During  the  afternoon  of  March  — , 
two  rough-looking  men  in  miner's  cos- 
tume came  into  the  office  of  the  Great 
Alaskan  Express  Company,  and.  stating 
that  they  had  just  arrived  from  Daw- 
son, inquired  the  rates  to  Portland  on 
seventy-five  pounds  of  gold  dust.  This 
was  a  nuich  larger  sum  than  had  yet 
been  handled,  and  they  were  so  in- 
formed, as  well  as  all  other  facts  con- 
cerning tlie  company,  and  that  until  it 
had  better  facilities  for  guarding  and 
expressing  such  large  sums  it  should  ap- 
I)ly  the  practically    prohibitive    rate  of 
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three  per  cent.  The  miners  repUed  that 
they  had  already  satisfied  themselves  as 
to  the  standing  of  the  company,  and  as 
one  had  to  go  to  liyramid  Harbor 
while  his  partner  wished  to  stop  at  the 
Sound,  they  were  content  to  dispose  of 
it  in  that  way;  in  short,  no  other  course 
was  open  to  them.  The  terms  were  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

The  precious,  nuggets  were  contained 
in  two  moose-skin  sacks  wrapped  in 
double  thicknesses  of  canvas,  securely 
sewed  and  carefully  sealed.  Re- 
ceipts were  given  in  duplicate,  provid- 
ing for  the  delivery  of  the  gold  dust  only 
to  the  two  parties  in  the  presence  of 
each  other  and  upon  the  presentation  of 
the  two  receipts,  or*  to  one  party  who, 
being  properl}-  identified,  should  present 
his  partner's  receipt  duly  endorsed  and 
authenticated.  Three  pei-  cent,  on  the 
estimated  value  of  Si 3.000.  or  $390.  was 
then  paid,  and  the  two  men  departed. 

It  was  impossible  to  convey  this  large 
quantity  of  gold  dust  on  board  any 
steamer  in  Skagway  that  night.  The  de- 
plorable conditions  of  comnumication 
between  the  two  towns  recjuired  about 
six  hours  to  make  the  round  trip  empty- 
handed,  while  the  precautions  necessary 
to  guard  so  much  unconcealable  value 
increased  the  difficulties  and  hazard  ten- 
fold. The  only  safe  the  comjxany  had 
was  a  small  skck-i<.n  affair  that  would 
not  have  withstood  very  long  the  blows 
of  an  ordinar\-  hammer.  When  Unger 
and  Laurens  learned  that  Marshon  had 
received  so  large  a  sum  they  were 
amazed,  and  although  naturally  elated 
with  this  unusual  mark  of  confidence  in 
the  company,  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities involved,  in  vie\\  of  the' surround- 
ings, deprived  them  tjf  all  tli'-  pleasure 
they  would  otherwise  have  had.  The 
conservative  Lauren>.  whtxe  suggestion 
it  was  that  the  transportation  of  large 
values  should  be  «liscouraged  until  the 
company  had  more  firmly  established  it- 
'^elf  and  secured  better  ^*lf-jH-otection. 
was  outspejken  in  his  rei.';ret  at  having 
to  share  so  great  a  responsibility.  Cn- 
ger's  replv  was  profoundK'  characteris- 
tic: ' 

"  I  he  man  who  can  hustle  -  the  world 
IS  his  oyster.    W'e  have  I'cen  d.ting  the 
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hustle  act  in  x-\laska,  and  we  are  suc- 
ceeding. We  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people — the  business  is  ours." 

"That's  right,"  exclaimed  Alarshon; 
'T  have  been  asked  two  or  three  times 
today  if  there  was  stock  for  sale  in  this 
company." 

"Xot  a  dollar;  it's  a  close  corpora- 
tion," replied  the  enthusiastic  president. 

"A  happy  kettle  of  fish,"  retorted 
Laurens,  "but  it  doesn't  guard  gold 
coin.  And  yon  know  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  nearly  a  hundred  pounds 
of  gold  dust  can  be  landed  here  from 
Dawson  without  the  whole  community 
hearing  of  it.'' 

"I  suppose  the  old  man  thinks  we 
ouglit  to  sit  up  with  it  all  night,"  re- 
marked ]\[arshon  to  Unger. 

"Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 
I  do  not  intend  to  lose  sight  of  it  until 
daylight  tomorrow  morning." 

"A  wise  precaution.  I  think,"  Unger 
said,  "in  view  of  our  situation." 

Reports  of  murder  and  robbery  in 
Skagway  were  of  daily  occurrence, 
thougli  grossly  exaggerated,  no 
doubt  and  it  was  known  that  a  large 
nund)er  of  gamblers  of  all  kinds,  with 
their  contingent  of  cappers — altogether 
making  up  the  toughest,  most  villianous 
aggregation  of  that  kind  that  ever 
cursed  a  mining  camp — had  followed  the 
tide  of  Yukoners  who  retreated  from  the 
White  Passs  to  the  Chilkoot  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  former  on  the  ap- 
proach of  s])ring.  These  facts  were  not 
forgotten  as  the  long  night  wore  away 
while  the  three  men  kept  their  lonely 
vigil.  About  2  (/clock  A.  ^L  two  pistol 
shots  rang  out  above  the  roar  of  the 
gale  which  had  sprung  tip  shortly  before 
midnight,  and  .^am  Roberts.  propriet<M" 
of  a  gambling  game  in  tne  Wonder  ho- 
tel, lay  dead  at  the  entrance  to  his  cabin 
within  a  luindi-e<l  feet  of  the  e.\|)ress  of- 
fice. 

Morning  dawned  dark  and  cloudy, 
with  an  off-shore  wind  blowing  whicli 
made  enib;ii  iKiiig  or  binding  on  tiie 
beach  diHieidt  and  dangerous.  Several 
smaller  sums  of  money  had  been  depos- 
ited in  the  office  sUbseojuent  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  gold  dust,  swelling  the 
amount  to  nearly  Si5.oo(j.  and  the  olti- 
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cors  of  the  coinpany  wore  anxious  to 
ship  it  away  as  soon  as  possible.  (Jwing- 
to  lack  of  w  harfage  facilities  at  Dyea,  all 
>teaniers  landed  at  Skagway.  from  and 
lo  wliich  ])()int  all  Dyea  passengers  and 
freight  were  transferred  by  means  of 
lighters  and  small  boats.  After  waiting 
until  noon  for  the  wind  to  abate,  it  was 
decided  that  ]\Iarshon  and  Hubbard  (the 
latter  the  regular  messenger)  should  trv 
to  reach  Skagway  on  one  of  the  larger 
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with  the  office,  but.  for  some  reason  she 
could  not  understand.  Laurens  thereup- 
on called  Skagway.  but  elicited 
v\y  the  fact  that  the  line  was  in  bad 
order,  and  the  repairer  was  ordered  out 
earl\'  in  the  morning  to  locate  and  re- 
pair the  trouble. 

Another  hour  of  anxious  waiting 
passed.  Aliss  ^Merritt  had  gone  home, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  fewer  interrup- 
tions than  usual  so  early  in  the  evening. 
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ferry  steamers  by  way  of  the  D.  K.  T. 
Co.'s  dock.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  ar- 
rangements could  be  made,  they  depart- 
ed, Marshon  promising  to  report  b\-  tele- 
phone as-  soon  as  they  should  have  made 
safe  delivery  of  his  valuable  cargo. 

The  day  at  the  office  was  a  busy  one, 
'ind  the  afternoon  wore  rapidly  away 
without  any  unusurd  anxiet}',  for  Mar- 
shon  and  Hubbard  were  exceptionally 
hrove  anrl  cautious  men,  not  easil\'  dis- 
•-'oncerted  ])y  an}-  unexpected  difficultv 
'jr  disaster,  until  y  o'clock,  \\hen  I'nger 
«lnd  Lr'.u.rens  returned  f.rom  dinner.  Miss 
^ferritt  reported  that  during  their  ab- 
^^■nce  an  attempt  had  ])een  m.'ide  be 
^'»ine  one  in  Skagwae  to  eonnnunicate 


They  were  talking  over  the  business  of 
the  day,  and  planning  for  its  rapid  in- 
crease. \\hen  a  faint  tinkle  of  the  bell 
caused  Unger  to  sprmg  to  the  telephone. 
It  was  several  minutes  before  he  re- 
joined Ids  |)artner  in  the  rear  office. 

'A\'or(l  from-  the  boys?"  asked  Lau- 
rens, without  l(K)king  up  from  the  book 
he  was  working  on. 

'A'es."  answered  lAiger,  in  such  a 
strange,  unnatural  voice  that  Laurens 
lookc'l  up  (luickly  and  was  startled  at 
the  other's  lo()i^. 

"In  Heaven's  name,  linger,  what  has 
happened?  Xow  have  heard  bad  news 
from  Marslion?" 

"Abonl  .\lar>hon,  \es." 
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"What  is*iL?  He  hasn't  been — "  Lau- 
rens could  not  say  the  ward,  though  he 
was  prepared  for  it  by  what  he  saw^  in 
Unger's  eyes. 

"Yes  .  .  .  robbed;  but  worse  than 
that    .    .     murdered!"  groaned  Unger. 

"^Vlurdered!  ^larshon  murdered  and 
robbed  in  broad  dayhght?  Impossible 
He  and  Hubbard  would  never  be  caught 
napping." 

''So  it  seems  to  me;  but  you  forget 
that  it  has  been  dark  for  over  two  hours, 
Some  one,  whose  name  I  could  not  un- 
derstand, said  that  ^larshon  and  Hub- 
bard had  been  sand-bagged  and  robbed 
somewhere  in  the  bay,  and  the  robbers 
were  suppose  to  have  escaped  with  their 
plunder  on  the  City  of  Seattle. 

"Well,  what  else?  Surely  that  is  not 
all?  I  thought  you  were  having  a  long 
conversation." 

''So  we  were,  but  it  is  difficult  to  gath- 
er up  the  fragments,  the  line  is  so  out 
of  order.  1  had  to  piece  together  broken 
sentences  and  repetitions." 

"And  you  didn't  misunderrstand?" 

''I  wish  I  could  think  I  did;  but  that 
part  was  much  too  clear,  'Robbed  and 
sand-bagged  in  the  bay':  these  words 
were  burned  into  my  brain.  There  was 
much  more  I  could  not  understand.  I 
was  about  to  call  you  to  the  'phone, 
when  all  at  once  the  voice  died  away  as 
though  the  line  was  broken." 

"Very  strange."  mused  Laurens,  "that 
it  should  fail  us  at  this  most  critical  time. 
It  is  not  merel}-  the  suspense,  but  the 
difiliculty  of  working  in  the  dark." 

"You  know  how  badlv  the  line  has 
been  working  all  the  afternoon.  Prob- 
ably a  tree  lias  been  blown  across  the 
wire  and  grounded  it." 

"Suppose  we  tr\-  it  again,"  suggested 
Laurens:  "sometimes  these  interruptions 
are  temporary." 

They  went  to  the  telephone  and  rang 
again  and  again,  waiting  and  listening 
with  a  fluttering  hope:  but  in  vain;  the 
line  was  und()ubtedlv  broken. 

The  short(  <t  distance  between  Dyea 
and  Skagwaw  which  is  practically  the 
route  taken  by  the  telephone  line,  is  less 
than  four  miles;  but  it  leads  over  a  high 
rocky  pronu^ntorv  so  difficult  of  access 
'»nd  triivc!  that  it  requires  fiom  six  to 
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ten  hours  to  cross  either  way  in  favor- 
able weather.  The  telephone  wire  is 
strung  to  the  green  and  dead  timber 
through  -which  it  runs  the  entire  dis- 
tance; so  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
the  terrific  gales  of  the  region  to  inter- 
rupt communication. 

"Are  there  any  steamers  in  port?" 
asked  Laurens. 

"Yes;  I  learned  today  that  the  Clara 
Nevada  and  the  Islander  are  in  and  will 
leave  down  in  the  morning,  and  the  Or- 
egon is  due.  The  City  of  Seattle  was  to 
have  left  this  evening.  There  mav  be 
others." 

"Supposing  the  robbers  got  aw^ay  on 
the  City  of  Seattle  or  any  other  steamer 
this  evening,  would  it  be  possible  for  one 
leaving  tomorrow  morning  to  reach 
Nanaimo  in  time  to  telegraph  their  ar- 
rest at  Mctoria  or  Port  Townsend?" 

"Yes."  replied  Unger;  "that  is  barely 
possible;  it  is  a  good  suggestion,  at  all 
events.  The  great  difficulty  is.  we  have 
no  particulars  of  the  robbery,  no  de- 
scription of  the  supposed  thieves." 

"Still,  something  must  be  done,  and 
done  quickly.  We  ought  to  learn  some- 
thing about  it  as  soon  as  w^e  reach  Skag- 
way.    What  do  you  suggest?" 

The  result  of  their  consultation  was 
that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  reach  Skag- 
way  that  night,  they,  should  both  obtain 
needed  sleep,  and  go  over  in  the  morn- 
ing b}'  the  earliest  possible  means,  Un- 
ger to  prosecute  investigations  in  Skag- 
way,  o])tain  possible  clews  to  the  crim- 
inals, by  what  vessels  the  treasure  could 
liave  been  spirited  away,  as  well  as  any 
(Ahcv  information  regarding  it.  after 
w  hich  further  action  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  that  knowledge.  That  so 
nuich  of  this  as  could  be  learned  before 
Laurens'  departure  should  be  imparted 
to  him.  he  then  to  go  south  on  the  first 
steamer  to  try  to  iiitercepc  the  robbers 
bby  a  telegram  at  Victoria  or  any  other 
point  at  which  they  should  undertake  to 
debark.  IMiis  appeared  to  be  a  feasible 
plan,  in  fact,  the  only  one  that  promised 
success. 

Meanwhile  the  wind  changed  and  the 
following  morning  a  furious  landward 
gale  was  rolling  huge  breakers  high  up 
the  beach,  so  that  no  landings  could  be 
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made.  The  K'ephone  was  still  useless, 
and  Unger  and  Laurens  saw  that  their 
only  chance  to  reach  Skagway  w^as  by 
way  of  the  dock  two  miles  below;  even 
there  they  might  not  secure  immediate 
passage,  for  during  the  long  winter  seas- 
on it  was  no  infrequent  thing  for  actual 
communication  between  the  two  towns 
10  be  interrupted  for  days  at  a  time. 

It  was  barely  light  when  they  crossed 
the  tideiiat  and  climbed  the  long  incline 
to  the  way  that  had  been  blasted  out  of 
the  rock  and  cut  through  the  dense 
growth  of  timber  on  the  mountain-side 
— by  courtesy  called  a  road.  Soon  the 
wind's  roar  and  the  surging  of  the  waves 
and  tide  died  away  to  a  half-audible  mur- 
mur. All  around  was  mystic  silence, 
broken  only  now  and  then  when  the 
hurrying  travelers  passed  some  narrow 
defile  that  had  torn  asunder  the  dark 
spruce  blanket  opening  the  passage-way 
to  the  white  peaks  above,  down  which 
rolled  faint  echoes  of  the  great  organ 
chant  that  w^as  being  played  above  tim- 
ber line. 

In  half  an  hour  they  were  impatiently 
pacing  the  dock,  watching  the  smoke  of 
some  small  craft  just  appearing  around 
the  headland  two  miles  away.  Those 
were  anxious  hours  of  ^\aiting.  Innu- 
merable doubts  that  would  not  have 
arisen  on  any  ordinary  occasion  assailed 
them  as  they  watched,  with  straining 
eyes,  every  movement  of  the  little  vessel 
as  she  rose  and  fell  on  the  waves.  In 
twenty  minutes  she  was  withm  200 
yards,  when  she  suddenly  veered  round 
until  she  headed  directly  up  the  bay. 
Was  it  possible  she  was  going  to  land 
her  passengers  on  the  beach?  In  vain 
they  shouted;  their  voices  were  extin- 
guished like  match-flames  *in  the  gale. 
Ah,  she  turns — she  rolls  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea — an  instant  more,  and  then 
she  comes  plunging  down  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
Alert  is  alongside  the  dock. 

During  the  passage  across  the  bay 
Unger  interviewed  the  Captain  as  to  the 
arrival  and  def>arture  of  .-learners  during 
the  past  tweniy-four  hours,  and  the  im- 
portant information  'gained  on  that 
point  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
The  City  of  Seattle  left  for  the  Sound  at 

(7\) 


6  o'clock  that  morning,  instead  of  at  10 
the  evening  before;  the  Oregon  of  Port- 
land had  just  arrived,  having  been  de- 
layed by  an  accident  at  Juneau;  the 
Clara  Nevada  was  getting  ready  to  leave 
at  Once:  the  Islander  would  not  go  be- 
fore afternoon,  while  the  Pakshan  left  for 
Victoria  about  midnight. 

There  was  very  little  time  for  Laurens 
and  Unger  to  talk  over  these  facts  or 
devise  new  plans  of  action;  but  it  was 
decided  that  the  plan  heretofore  out- 
lined should  be  carried  out  as  nearly  as 
possible,  Laurens  hoping  to  overtake 
the  City  of  Seattle  before  she  left  Juneau, 
as  all  steamers  usually  remained  there 
several  hours  on  their  return  trips.  With 
this  understanding  the  two  friends  part- 
ed. Unger  hastening  up  the  long  dock, 
while  Laurens  turned  his  attention  to  se- 
curing passage  on  the  Clara  Nevada. 

Just  at  this  moment  another  steamer, 
which  had  been  lying  unobserved  in  the 
upper  part  of  Dyea  harbor  under  the  lee 
of  the  western  range,  hove  to  at  Moore's 
wharf  just  below  the  Alert's  float.  This 
was  the  Wolcott.  a  steamer  making  tri- 
weekly trips  between  Juneau  and  the 
head  of  Lynn  canal.  Tlie  Humbolt,  of 
San  Francisco,  was  also  lying  at  an  ad- 
jacent dock;  and  before  night  there 
might  be  two  or  three  more. 

Proceeding  directly  to  the  office  of  the 
Dyea  Telephone  Co.,  Unger  asked  the 
clerk  in  charge  of  it  at  the  drug  store,  in 
the  back  room  of  which  its  office  was, 
what  the  latest  developments  were  in 
the  express  robbery.  The  clerk,  with  a 
surprised  look,  answered: 

"We  haven't  heard  of  any  robbery 
her?.." 

"Such  a  report  was  telephoned  to 
Dyea  about  8  o'clock  last  night." 

"This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it," 
replied  the  clerk. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  used  the  tele- 
phone yesterday  evening  at  that  hour?" 

"No,  I  have  no  idea.  Two  or  three 
parties  came  in  to  telephone  to  Dyea, 
l)iU  rliaL  is  of  such  frequent  occurence, 
and  the  store  being  full  of  customers 
and  others  talking  over  the  latest  Cuban 
reports,  that  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  telephone  comnumications. 
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Un^er  Wcts  about  to  leave  when  the 
clerk  stopped  him  . 

"Wait  a  moment,"  he  said,  meditative- 
ly; "I  do  recall  that  one  party  came  in 
and  asked  to  have  the  door  closed  while 
he  telephoned,  and  when  he  came  out  he 
seemed  much  annoyed  by  the  way  the 
'phone  was  working." 

"But  you  cannot  remember  who  it 
was?" 

"No;  I  gave  i't  too  little  attention." 

Unger  then  hastened  to  the  office  of 
the  city  marshal,  the  only  peace  officer 
of  the  town,  and  proceeded  tO"  interview 
him,  and  was  still  mrther  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  not  been  informed  of  it.  As 
he  seemed  to  be  following  a  blind  trail 
he  concluded  to  lay  all  the  facts  within 
his  knowledge  before  the  officci.  The 
first  question  the  marshal  asked  was: 

"Who  was  the  party  that  telephoned 
to  you?" 

If  a  positive  answer  could  be  given  to 
this  question  it  would  obviously  sim- 
plify the  investigation,  but  Unger  could 
not  give  a  definite  answer.  He  was  sure 
it  was  not  Marshon  or  Hubbard;  yet 
who  could  have  been  interested  in  giv- 
ing such  important  information  to  the 
company  without  notifying  either  the 
marshal  or  some  one  else  in  Skagvvay. 

"One  of  the  gang,  perhaps,"  suggest- 
ed the  marshal. 

"I  don't  see  how  that  could  be.  For 
what  reason?" 

"Several.  Fear  of  inability  to  escape 
might  lead  them  to  prefer  the  expected 
reward  with  immunity  from  arrest." 

"That  seems  weak,"  said  Unger. 

"True;  but  these  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant details  are  the  most  perplexing 
things  wc  have  to  reckon  with  in  such 
cases.  Another  reason  might  be  to  mis- 
lead you.  You  were  informed,  you  say, 
that  they  were  supposed  to  have  fled  on 
the  City  of  Seattle.  Aside  from  the 
doubt  that  arises  that  they  vviuld  tell  you 
the  truth,  why  should  they  wait  until  6 
o'clock  this  morning,  when  the  Pakshan 
sails  ten  hours  earlier,  and  makes  no 
stoj)  until  she  reaches  Victoria?  She  is 
bound  to  get  there  first,  besides  landing 
them  on  alien  soil.'' 

"That  is  m(>r<'  plausi!)le  " 


"I  think  so  myself,"  replied  the  mar- 
shal; 'but  the  moment  you  adopt  that 
theory  you  are  forced  to  consider  other 
possibilities.  For  instance,  a  small  sail 
boat,  suspected  of  being  a  whiskey- 
smuggler,  after  lying  in  t  he  harbor  un- 
der the  surveillance  of  the  U.  S.  local  in- 
spectors for  three  days,  ostensibly  left 
for  Haines'  Mission  this  morning  with 
three  or  four  passengers,  two  of  whom 
are  known  to  be  notorious  gamblers. 
The  fact  of  their  leaving  in  the  face  of 
such  desperate  weather  is  in  itself  sus- 
picious; on  the  other  hand  there  is  so 
much  excitemfent  in  regard  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  there  that  it  seems  to 
af¥ord  a  sufficient  motive." 

"Did  they  take  any  baggage?" 

"Yes,  they  took  on  boxes  and  sacks 
from  a  skifif." 

"From  which  dock  were  their  goods 
landed  or  taken?" 

"They  were  not  taken  off  any  dock, 
but  from  the  western  part  of  the  tide- 
flat." 

"Remote  from  the  business  traffic  and 
travel  of  the  town." 
"Yes." 

Unger's  next  step,  in  company  with 
the  marshal,  was  to  visit  all  the  steamers, 
examine  their  passenger  lists — which 
were  extremely  small — and  satisfy  him- 
self the  parties  he  sought  were  not 
among  them;  and  then,  requesting  the 
marshal  to  learn  from  the  inspectors 
what  they  knew  concerning  the  suspic- 
iolus  sailing  vessel,  he  began  strolling 
about  town  while  he  studied  the  situa- 
tion. He  was  oppressed  by  a  terrible 
weight  of  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  Mar- 
shon and  Hubbard.  Had  they  been 
murdered,  and  were  their  remains  now 
lying  in  the  harbor  to  be  cast  upon  the 
icy  beach  by  the  first  high  tide?  Or 
were  they  wounded,  lying  insensible, 
dying,  almost  within  the  sound  of  his 
voice?  How  impotent,  how  unavailing 
were  all  man's  strongest  efforts  to  ac- 
com|)lish  anything  in  this  land  of  moun- 
tain and  sc:i.  so  knit  together  by  inter- 
wf)v.  ti  inlets,  rocky  promontories  and 
desolate  isles  that  it  seemed  as  if  each  was 
contesting  the  other's  realm;  where 
neither  railroad  nor  telegraph  line  facili- 
tated action,  but  for  800  miles — a  three 
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days'  journey  under  most  favorable  con- 
ditions— absolute  inaction  was  imposed 
upon  any  attempt  to  communicate  with 
the  outside  world. 

He  wanted  to  communicate  with  Miss 
Merritt,  but  how  was  he  to  do  it?  The 
telephone  was  not  yet  in  working  order 
— probably  would  not  be  repaired  that 
day — and  the  wind  was  blowing  up  the 
canal  with  constantly-increasing  fury, 
having  risen  so  much  during  the  few 
hours  during  their  trip  across  the  bay 
that  all  ferry  steamers  were  tied  up. 
However,  he  found  a  messenger  who 
promisd  to  carry  a  letter,  to  Dyea  over- 
land. 

Unger  then  went  to  the  wharf  where 
the  Islander  was  moored  to  see  if  he 
could  make  arrangements  with  the  cap- 
tain to  be  landed  at  or  near  Plaines'  Mis- 
sion, and  if  so,  how  soon  the  steamer 
would  leave.  On  the  latter  point  the 
captain  assured  him  that  if  the  wind  did 
not  increase  so  as  to  make  it  dangerous 
to  cut  loose  from  the  dock  he  should 
sail  about  2  o'clock:  but  he  said  he 
would  not  undertake  to  land  at  the  Mis- 
sion, or  to  cast  anchor  long  enough  to 
put  him  ashore  in  a  small  boat  in  such 
a  gale.  Unger  then  explained  to  him  the 
reason  for  the  request,  and  the  necessity 
of  getting  there  at  once.  The  captain, 
appreciating  the  value  of  time  in  such  an 
emergency,  and  perhaps  relishing  the 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  chase, 
finally  agreed  that  if  Unger  would  take 
his  own  boat  and  boatman  he  would  land 
them,  as  near  the  shore  as  he  possibly 
could.  Even  that  concession  was  more 
than  Unger  had  reason  to  expect,  and  he 
accepted  the  terms  withoui  further  par- 
ley. A  powerful  Swede  who  had  spent 
years  boating  and  fishing  on  the  lower 
Columbia,  and  owner  of  a  small  boat, 
was  engaged  to  go  v/ith  him. 

When  the  Islander  swung  out  into  the 
open  channel  she  struck  a  gale  that  re- 
minded the  captain  of  the  dreaded  Taku; 
Iler  rigging  hummed  like  harpstrings, 
tense  to  the  point  of  breaking,  while  the 
air  was  full  of  spray  whipped  from  the 
heavy  billows.  Thick  gray  clouds  hung 
low  upon  the  mountain  sides  in  protect- 
ed vales,  or  strimg  out  like  carded  wool 


on  sharp  ledges,  or  globed  themselves  in 
masses  of  black  mystery,  all  enclosing  a 
scene  of  unspeakable  terror  and  desola- 
tion. 

For  a  while  Unger  stood  upon  the 
steamer's  bow  listening  to  the  demoniac 
voices  of  the  gale,  speculating  upon  his 
chances  of  making  a  landing  at  Haines' 
Mission,  and  whether  he  was  starting 
upon  a  fruitless  quest.  He  knew  it  was 
a  foolhardy  undertaking,  but  he  was  nev- 
er known  to  turn  back  so  long  as  there 
remained  the  faintest  hope  of  success,  no 
matter  what  hardships  and  dangers  were 
to  be  encountered.  Two  hours  or  so 
later  the  captain  told  him  they  were 
nearing  Haines'  Mission,  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  outlook.  Unger 
replied  that  it  looked  all  right,  and  he 
desired  to  be  put  off  as  near  shore  as 
possible,  and  he  believed  they  could 
make  a  landing  in  some  sheltered  cove, 
from  which  he  and  his  boatman  could 
make  their  w^ay  to  the  town  before  dark. 

The  captain  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. It  was  already  4  o'clock;  the 
shadow  of  approaching  night  had  cross- 
ed the  channel  and  was  rolling  its  dark 
curtain  upward  toward  timber  line  on 
the  eastern  range.  Noting  this,  the 
squally  condition  of  the  weather,  and  the 
rough  sea,  the  captain  muttered: 

"My  friend,  it  is  impossible  for  any  or- 
dinary skiff  to  live  in  this  sea,  even  if  we 
could  safely  launch  it.  I  should  be  guilty 
of  murder  to  set  you  cfT  here,  and  I 
should  endanger  my  ship  and  the  lives  of 
my  passengers  if  I  should  undertake  to 
run  close  into  harbor." 

"But  I  must  be  put  off  here.  Captain. 
I  am  willing  to  assume  all  risk  to  my- 
self, and  you  run  no  risk  to  your  vessel 
in  stopping  long  enough  to  launch  our 
boat.'' 

"Impossible!"  Replied  the  brusque 
English  Captain.  'T  fully  appreciate  the 
situation  you  arc  in,  but  what  good 
would  it  do  to  pitch  you  off  into  this  sea? 
Your  boat  would  founder  and  sink  in  ten 
Tni!Uitc>." 

"What  can  1  do?"  exclaimed  Unger, 
bitterly. 

"You  can  go  to  Juneau  and  lake  the 
first  stt-anicr  Lack.  There  is  no  other  al- 
ternative.   Besides,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
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•Unger,  the  sau  boat  you  expected  to 
-meet  at  Haines'  cannot  make  that  port 
in  this  gale.  Long  before  now  she  has 
been  compelled  to  run  into  some  pro- 
tected nook  for  shelter.  If  this  wind 
holds  until  tomorrow  you  can  get  back 


here,  probably,  as  soon  as  she  can." 

Unger  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  for  he 
saw  it  was  useless  to  contend.  He 
scanned  the  harbor  and  the  bay  with  his 
field-glass,  but  not  a  sail  was  to  be  seen. 

C.  H.  SHOLES. 


(Continued.) 


WILLOW  BASKETS. 


The  Pacific  Northwest  imports  thous- 
ands of  dollars'  worth  of  willow  baskets 
annually  .  This  should  not  be.  The  wil- 
low grows  in  our  midst  and  on  every 
hand,  and  the  growth  could  be  easily  en- 
larged to  such  proportions  that  the  in- 
dustry need  never  want  for  material. 
There  is  no  trouble  to  find  a  market  for 
the  output  and  at  good  prices.  Some 
day  fortunes  will  be  made  here  in  this 
line  of  business,  and  the  first  one  who 
starts  the  enterprise  will  open  up  a 
Klondike  that  success  will  run  after. 

Besides  flax,  silk,  tobacco,  sugar  cane, 
sugar  beets  and  tons  upon  tons  of  fruits, 
grains,  grasses,  vegetables  and  melons, 
let  alone  its  vast  store  of  mineral  wealth, 
the  Pacific  Northwest  ttakes  the  lead  as 
the  berry  section  of  the  Union.  The 
berries  grown  here  are  of  so  many  va- 
rieties as  to  defy  description.  The  par- 
ticular branch  of  berry  culture,  how- 
ever, which  has  the  most  promising  fu- 
ture is  probably  that  of  the  cranberry. 
This  berry  is  found  in  various  sections 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  growing  in  a 
wild  state;  some  attention  has  been 
given  to  its  culture  and  more  will  be 
given.  But  with  verv  little  trouble  the 
vast  acreage  now  covered  can  be  in- 
creased a  hundred  fold,  and  v/ith  culti- 


Swan  Island  was  at  one  time  the  home 
of  an  industry  which  received  considera- 
ble attention  in  the  early  forties.  It  was 
of  the  "moonshine"  order  and  whisky 
called  "blue  niin"  was  therein  distilled 
from  molasses.  The  proprietor  of  the 
KiHiard  McCrary. 


vation  the  revenues  foot  far  into  the 
thousands. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the  r- 
rate  so  low,  according  to  population, 
as  it  is  in  the  states  comprising  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Nowhere  else  on  the 
globe  can  one  find  a  country  as  Edenic 
as  tliis  part  of  its  great  expanse.  No- 
where under  the  sun  are  there  as  many 
undeveloped  resources  as  we  have  on 
very  hand.  No  colossal  fortune  is  so  vast 
but  what  a  greater  sum  can  be  made  by 
the  many  enterprises  whichc  should  be 
established  in  our  midst. 

Some  people  think  there  is  no  room 
for  the  fruit  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  but  it  is  fruit-growing  in  the 
right  manner  wdiich  will  help  to  make 
this  part  of  our  United  Statets  more 
famous.  When  the  industry  reaches  the 
proportions  it  should  attain  the  faot  will 
be  self-evident.  The  Pacific  Northv/est 
grows  more  varieties  of  fruits  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  yet  there 
are  few  canneries  here  than  there  are  to 
b  found  in  Eastern  towns  of  from  ^  • 
to  three  thousand  inhabitants. 

Others  find  employment  and  fortune 
in  fruit  preserving,  and  the  leaving  of 
our  fruits  unpicked  or  unpreserved  is 
money  out  of  pocket  for  us. 


The  first  threshing  machines  in  the 
oricrinnl  Orep^on  were  of  the  endless 
ch;iin  variety,  aufl  were  built  in  Oregon 
Citv  in  irS4.S.  Prior  to  that  time  thresh- 
ing was  done  by  putting  the  sheaves  in 
an  enclosure  and  then  driving  horses 
rn'«- r  them. 


GOVERNORS  OF  OREGON. 


Executive  committee: 

David  Hill,  Alanson  Beers  and  Joseph 
Gale,  July  5.  1843,  to  May  14,  1844. 

Peter  G.  Stewart,,  Osborn  Russell  and 
W.  J.  Bailey,  May  14,  1844,  to  August  3, 
1845. 

Governor : 

George  Abernethy,  from  August  3, 
1845,  to  March  3,  1849. 

Territorial  governors  : 

Joseph  Lane,  March  3,  1849,  to  June 
18,  1850. 

Kintzing  Pritchett,  June  18,  1850,  to 
August  18,  1850. 

John  P.  Gaines,  August  18,  1850,  to 
May  16,  1853. 

Joseph  Lane,  May  16,  1853,  to  May 
I9»  1853. 

George  L.  Curry,  May  19,  1853,  to 
December  2,  1853. 

John  W.  Davis,  December  2,  1853,  to 
August  II,  1854. 


George  L.  Curry,  August  i,  1854,  to 
March  '3,  1859. 
State  governors: 

John  Whiteaker,  March  3,  1859,  to 
September  10,  1862. 

A.  C.  Gibbs,  September  10,  1862,  to 
September  12,  1866. 

George  L.  Woods,  September  12, 
1866,  to  September  14,  1870. 

La  Fayette  Grover,  September  14, 
1870,  to  February  I,  1877. 

Stephen  F.  Chadwick,  February  I, 
1877,  to  September  11,  1878. 

W.  W.  Thayer,  September  11,  1878, 
to  September  13,  1882. 

Z.  F.  Moody,  September  13,  1882,  to 
January  12,  1887. 

Sylvester  Pennoyer,  January  12,  1887, 
to  January  14,  1895. 

William  Paine  Lord,  January  14,  1895, 
to  January  11,  1899. 

Theodore  T.  Geer,  January  11,  1899, 
present  governor,  elected  for  four  years. 


A  MAZAMA  SONG. 


Upward!  the  height,  snow-mantled  and 
old. 

After  the  eyes  draws  our  steps  to  its  hold. 

Valleys  spread  wide,  empurpled  and  soft. 
Our  path  leads  above,  our  course  Ues 
aloft. 

Above  the  Alp  fields,  and  the  zone  of  the 
pine, 

Above  the  Alp  flowers,  and  the  juniper 
.vine. 

To  the  Plutonic  rocks,  flame-fashioned 

and  curled, 
That  rugged    and    stark    confront  the 

far  world. 

The  beetling  approaches  the  doors  of  the 
sky, 

Whose  purple  enchantments  over  them 
lie. 


This  is  our  tract — glacier  and  spur, 
Delimit  it  well,  and  the  dim  giufs  aver 

That  our  course  is  above!  And  the  crys- 
talline snows,. 

The  frost-fissured  ledge,  the  thin  air  that 
blows. 

Unite  to  confirm  that  never  the  same 
Is  the  world  that  we  tread,  as  the  world 
whence  we  came. 

Still  our  course  is  above  chasm  or  scaur^ 
Rock  loosened  or  falling,  or  snow-blind- 
ing glare 

Affords  no  defeat,  or  works  no  dismay. 
The  top  of  tlie  peak  is  the  end  of  our 
way. 

— H.  S.  Lyman. 
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EARLY  DAYS  IN  LINN. 


Choice  bits  of  history  lie  hidden  in 
the  country  newspaper  offices  of  Ore- 
gon that  will  probably  never  be  known 
to  the  reading'  world.  The  Albany  Her- 
ald is  but  one  example  in  many.  Dur- 
ing the  Summer  of  1879,  the  writer  was 
in  his  normal  condition  financially,  that 
is.  he  hadn't  a  cent,  or  even  the  visible 
means  of  getting  any,  for  that  matter, 
but  he  was  rich  in  schemes  for  erecting 
magnificent  palaces  in  the  air.  He  was 
young  and  inexperienced,  willing  to 
"rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread"; 
was  blessed  with  unbounded  faith  in 
Tiis  ow^n  resources  and  ability  to  carve 
the  future  to  suit  himself.  He  had  pre- 
viously spent  a  year  in  Linn,  the  ban- 
ner Democratic  county  of  the  state,  the 
•destinies  of  which  were  presided  over  by 
Mart.  V.  Brown,  editor  of  the  States 
Rights  Democrat,  and  one  of  the  warm- 
est hearted,  most  genial  whole-souled 
fellows  who  ever  drew  breath.  Always, 
as  election  approached,  certain  sup- 
posed-to-be pillars  of  the  Republican 
party  gathered  about  a  warm  stove  and 
talked  mysteriously  of  how  certain  old 
Linn  was  to  go  Republican  "this  time.'' 
They  whittled  and  talked  it  over  until 
convinced  themselves,  then  carried  the 
news  to  the  state  central  committee  in 
Portland,  where  they  told  of  the  hard 
work  they  were  doing  throughout  the 
county.  Told  how  '*Cy.  Hawks  and  Joe 
Peters  and  old  Widdy  Bumpkins'  boys 
was  goin  to  vote  the  straight  Republi- 
can ticket.'  How  Tom  Todkins,  "away 
up  in  the  Forks,  was  quietly  puttin'  in 
good  licks."  They  then  -returned  to 
Linn  county,  gathered  around  the  same 
warm  stove  and  told  what  a  sensation  it 
created  in  the  state  central  committee,  to 
learn  that  Linn  was  going  Republican. 
With  unvarying  regularity,  however, 
election  came  and  with  it  the  same  old- 
fashioned  Democratic  majority  and  the 
same  old  excuses  from  th.e  same  old 
"pillars."  For  many  years  this  had  con- 
tinued, until  the  state  central  committee 
wearied  of  the  stale  story,  and  refused, 
ponit  blank  to  even  assist  in  Linn 
county. 


This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when 
the  writer  conceived  the  idea  of  start- 
ing a  newspaper  in  Albany  and  carrying 
the  county.  A  plan  was  laid  before  the 
Republican  state  central  committee,  but 
the  idea  of  carrying  Linn  county  was 
ridiculed.  Already  the  field  was  occu- 
pied by  a  Republican  paper,  called  the 
Register,  and  something  must  be  done 
to  get  rid  of  it,  or  at  least  overcome 
the  idea  that  we  were  there  to  run  it  out. 
Plans  were  cheap,  and  one  was  forth- 
coming. Two  practical  printers  were 
interested  in  the  scheme,  then  the  writer 
slipped  quietly  up  to  /Vlbany,  mysteri- 
ously confided  in  two  or  three  friends 
of  the  Register  that  he  was  there  to 
buv  that  paper  at  any  price.  Then  he 
waited  a  day  for  developments  before 
calling  on  the  editor,  who  seemed  dis- 
posed to  hold  his  paper  at  extravagant 
figures.  Several  calls  were  made  and  an 
apparent  determination  to  buy  mani- 
fested, after  which  several  times  the 
value  of  the  property  was  offered  and  re- 
fused. The  matter  was  taken  under  ad- 
visement— and  carried  off  to  Portland, 
together  with  the  only  dollar  the  writer 
had.  A  new  outfit  was  then  purchased, 
for  which  $50  was  collected  from  politic- 
ians on  subscriptions,  but  the  freight 
must  be  paid  to  Albany,  so  $50  were 
borrowed  in  Salem,  and  the  first  paper 
appeared  Friday,  Nov.  28.  1879.  Sub- 
scriptions in  Linn  county  were  refused 
until  the  paper  was  issued,  but  next 
day  eighty-three  subscribers  were  ob- 
tained at  $2.50  each.  A  sway-back  mule 
was  then  purchased  and  the  writer 
started  out  on  missionary  work.  The 
proprietors  of  the  paper  were  all  three 
newcomers  were  called  "the  tripod," 
and  were  constantly  twitted  by  the  Dem- 
ocrat with  "trying  to  be  people'." 

Lack  of  organization  in  the  county 
soon  became  evident,  so  a  Young  Men's 
Repul>lican  chib  was  organized  with 
the  postmasUM-  as  president.  In  this  way 
there  was  no  danger  of  "prominent  pil- 
lars" controlling  the  club's  policy:  then, 
too,  there  was  the  plea  that  it  would  en- 
thuse the  younger  element.   As  a  matter 
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of  tact,  therc^v/as  a  wheel  within  a  wheel. 
A  constitution  was  adopted  that  pro- 
vided for  an  executive  committee  of 
nine,  to  be  subdivided  into  three  com- 
niittees,  one  to  be  known  as  ''committee 
on  county  organization,"  of  which  the 
writer  was  cl^airman.  No  meeting  of 
this  committee  was  ever  held,  but  the 
chairman  prepared  a  set  of  little  books, 
into  each  of  which  was  entered  a  com- 
plete set  of  voters  for  a  precinct.  These 
books  were  passsed  out  on  the  quiet, 
and  the  work  of  organization  commnced 
in  earnest.  A  hot  political  campaign  was 
on  and  the  writer  lived  in  the  saddle, 
astride  of  that  sway-backed  mule,  for 
many  weeks  before  election,  increasing 
the  circulation  of  his  paper  and  riding 
from  one  precinct  to  another. 

The  Democratic  county  convention 
was  held,  and  two  druggists  were  can- 
didates for  county  clerk.  One  received 
the  nomination,  and  the  other,  who  worp 
spectacles,  bolted  and  stumped  the 
county  for  the  Republican.  The  day  of 
election  approached  and  every  precinct 
was  organized  as  it  never  had  been  be- 
fore. Enthusiasm  ran  high,  and  a  prom- 
inent Democrat  offered  $20  for  the  ar- 
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rest  of  the  first  man  atatempting  to  vote 
illegally.  Word  was  immediately  sent 
to  Republican  workers  to  capture  that 
$20  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and,  sure 
enough,  one  of  the  boys  landed  it  by 
arresting  such  a  man  the  morning  of 
election.  When  the  polls  closed  money 
changed  hands  freely,  but  before  dawn 
it  was  known  that  Linn  county  had 
really  gone  Republican.  A  jollification 
was  planned  and  that  $20  added  to  the 
expense  fund.  The  Herald  came  up  to 
the  election  with  a  subscription  list  of 
1500,  had  captured  the  county  printing 
and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  Oregon.  The  next  issue 
of  the  Democrat  was  a  gem.  Half  a 
column  of  scare-heads  indicated  that  the 
Democrats  had  carried  Waterloo  pre- 
cinct by  a  majority  of  one,  thus  elect- 
ing a  justice  of  the  peace.  '"Please  Let 
Us  Crow  a  Little,"  in  large,  blalck  type, 
was  followed  by  a  little  rooster,  half  an 
inch  high.  'This  is  What  Beat  Us/' 
stood  over  a  wee  picture  of  a  pair  of 
spectacles  and  a  mule.  "Vat  a  country 
and  vat  a  peoples,"  was  the  editorial 
comment. 

W.  G.  STEEL. 


OREGON  AND  ITS  VAST  INTERESTS, 


There  is  no  pleasanter  place  in  the  un- 
iverse in  which  to  dwell.  Nature  has  lav- 
ished all  her  charms  and  beauties  upon 
it.  Nowhere  can  people  live  better  for 
less  expenditure.  Nowhere  are  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life  more  read- 
ily and  easily  obtained.  But  Oregon  can 
never  become  permanestly  prosperous, 
can  never  even  hold  its  own  simply  by 
its  people  trading  one  with  the  other,  or 
one  upon  the  other,  sending  abroad  that 
threat  surplus  of  wealth  which  its  pro- 
ductiveness affords,  and  which  its  great 
rivers  and  forests  supply. 

All  should  give  their  support  to  the 
■struggling  industries  now  in  the  state 
^'•hich  have  so  much  to  contend  against, 
'•nd  encourage  the  starting  of  others, 
^live  the  preference  to  goods  manufac- 


tured in  our  midst,  all  else  being  equal. 
If  all  would  demand  and  insist  upon 
having  goods  bearing  the  stamp  of  Ore- 
gon manufacture,  our  merchants  and 
our  traders  will  soon  carry  the  stock. 
Production  will  be  increased.  More  la- 
bor will  be  employed.  More  money  will 
be  distributed.  More  boys  will  be  able 
to  learn  trades,  to  develop  minds  and 
body,  and  more  girls  will  find  employ- 
ment. This  will  all  be  accomplished, 
not  by  a  miracle,  but  simply  by  building 
the  future  on  an  assured  natural  founda- 
tion. Industry  is  the  only  sure  and  un- 
yielding foundation  of  prosperity.  We 
n'ust  move,  live  and  act.  or  else  we 
must  be  passively  ground  in  the  mill- 
stones of  evolution  as  they  unceasingly 
revolve. 


A  HISTORIC  PRINTING  PRESS. 


We  present  in  the  frontispiece  to  this 
number  a  picture  of  the  first  printing 
press  that  came  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
It  was  built  in  Boston  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  for  foreign  mission  use. 
It  is  known  as^  a  "Ramage  printing, 
copying  and  seal  press,  Xo.  14."  In  1819 
it  was  sent  by  the  Board  to  its  mission 
in  Honolulu,  the  Sandwich  Islands  be- 
ing at  that  time  an  important  tield  of 
missionary  work.  For  some  twenty 
years  it  there  served  to  print,  in  Kanaka 
tongue,  psalms,  books  and  other  matter 
as  a  help  to  educate  a  savage  king  and 
people  to  a  knowledge  of  a  better  life 
and  win  them  from  hoola-hoola  dance 
and  belief  of  heathen.  In  1839  the 
Board  presented  it  to  its  Oregon  mis- 
sion, it  being  brought  here  by  a  printer 
by  the  name  of  Edward  O.  Hall. 

On  its  arrival  it  was  first  taken  to 
Waiilatpu  and  from  there  to  the  Lapwai 
station,  at  both  of  which,  matter  was 
again  printed  in  the  language  of  the  sav- 


age, principally  in  that  of  the  Nez  Perce. 
Early  in  1848  it  was  removed  to  Hills- 
boro  and  there  its  type  marked  the  paper 
with  English  word  until  some  eight 
numbers  of  a  16-page  monthly  journal 
were  printed.  This  was  called  The  Or- 
egon American  and  Evangelical  Union- 
ist and  was  edited  by  the  well-known 
pioneer  recently  deceased — Rev.  J.  S. 
Griffin. 

Prior  to  1844  ink  balls  were  used  to 
ink  the  type  but  in  that  year  the  roller 
now  with  the  press  was  made  and  con- 
tinued as  a  distributor  until  the  useful- 
ness of  the  press  was  considered  past. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  outfit  was 
stored  in  the  state  house  in  Salem,  when 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society  obtained 
custody  of  it,  removing  it  to  a  temporary 
place  for  keeping  relics  in  Portland.  Be- 
fore this  last  remove  the  employes  in 
the  office  of  the  state  printer  cleaned  up 
enough  type  to  admit  of  the  setting  up 
of  a  roster  of  their  number,  and  the  old 
press  was  again  in  activity  and  a  power. 


MOUNTAIN  LORE. 


The  following  account  of  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Rainier  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Republican,  published  at 
Steilacoom,  July  24,  1S57  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  published  recognition  of  a 
glacier  in  tlie  United  States: 

"Some  two  weeks  ago  an  expedition 
to  ascertain  the  pr:icticability  of  ascend- 
ing Mt.  Rainier  was  organized  by  Lieut. 
A.  V.  Kautz.  U.S.A.  Dr.  R.  O.  Craig, 
U.  S.  A.  joined  the  party  at  the  last  mo- 
ment which  consisted,  besides  the  above- 
named  gentlemen,  of  four  enlisted  men 
from  Fort  Steilacoom  and  an  Indian 
named  Wa-pow-e-ty  who  had  once  been 
across  the  Cowlitz  river,  down  the  Xis- 
qually  when  a  boy.  The  party  started  on 
the  8th  inst..  with  ten  days'  supplies, 
from  Fori  Steilacoom.  taking  horses  as 
far  as  the  Mishawl  praixie,  a  distance  of 
about  forty  miles.  From  thence  with  six 
days'  provisions,  consisting  of  dried  meat 
and  hard  bread,  and  a  blanket  on  their 


backs,  they  proceeded  across  the  moun- 
tains between  the  jNIishawl  and  Nisqual- 
ly,  coming  upon  the  Nisqiially  above  the 
falls.  They  continued  for  live  days  up 
the  river,  traveling  on  the  bars  when- 
ever possible,  but  a  greater  part  of  the 
way  through  the  dense  undergrowth  of 
the  bottom,  from  where  the  Nisciually 
emerges  from  an  immense  glacier.  The 
sixth  day  they  started  up  the  mountain, 
but  the  weather  was  very  bad.  They 
were  soon  enveloped  in  a  storm  of  snow, 
hail  and  mist;  and  unable  to  see  their 
course,  they  sought  a  camp,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
next  morning,  the  i6th,  it  stopped  snow- 
ing about  8  o'clock  and  they  commenced 
the  ascent.  The  party  now  consisted  of 
Lieut.  A.  V.  Kautz,  Dr.  Craig,,  Privates 
Carroll,  of  company  A,  Dogue,  of  com- 
pany C,  Fourth  infantry,  and  the  In- 
dian. About  4  o'clock,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  TO,ooo  feet,  Carroll  and  the  In- 
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dian  gave  aiit,*-and  returned  to  camp.  At 
nil  elevation  of  above  12.000  feet  Dogue 
said  he  could  go  no  farther.  The  Doctor 
was  behind,  but  came  up  to  that  point 
afterwards.  The  crest  of  the  mountahi 
v.-as  now  fairly  turned,  and  the  ascent 
loss  steep.  Th^  nearest  peak  was  still  to 
attain,  to  make  the  observations  that 
were  contemplated.  It  was  after  6 
o'clock.  The  cold  precluded  all  possi- 
bility of  staying^  on  the  mountain  all 
night,  as  ice  was  forming  in  their  can- 
teens. The  wind  was  exceedingly 
strong  and  intensely  cold.  The  party  now- 
found  that  they  should  have  started  ear- 
lier in  the  morning.  They  decided  to 
return  and  try  and  make  the  desired 
observations  the  next  day,  but  their  late 
return  and  over-exertion  was  too  much 
for  most  of  the  party.  The  Indian  had 
violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and 
could  not  see,  and  they  could  not  make  a 
second  ascent  that  day.  They  could  not 
wait,  as  an  examination  of  their  stock  of 
provisions  showed  about  three  crackers 
and  a  pound  of  dried  meat  to  the  man, 
to  carry  them  over  a  track  of  country' 
that  required  six  days,  and  the  weather 
being  unfavorable,  they  decided  to  re- 
turn, having  at  least  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  ascending  the  mountain. 
The  party  report  the  mountain  perfectly 


accessible  on  any  side.  They  were  un- 
fortunaate  in  having  bad  weather.  There 
is  much  danger  of  chasms  in  the  snow 
and  ice..  With  moderate  energy  and 
plenty  of  time  any  one  can  get  up.  The 
cause  of  a  portion  of  the  party  giving 
out  was  because  they  undertook  to  do  too 
much  in  a  short  time.  It  will  require 
about  sixteen  hours  to  go  from  the  snow 
limit  to  the  top  without  over-exertion." 

Mount  Daw^son,  a  peak  of  the  Sel- 
kirks  hitherto  unclimbed,  has  been  as- 
cended by  Professor  Charles  E.  Fay,  of 
Tuft's  College,  and  H.  C.  Parker,  of'  Co- 
lumbia University,  members  of  the  Ap- 
palachian club.  Mount  Dawson  is  the 
highest  of  the  Selkirks  thus  far  ascended, 
being  about  10,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Ten  maps  recently  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  embody  results  of  ex- 
plorations and  surveys  miade  by  parties 
sent  to  Alaska  in  1898  by  the  war  depart- 
ment and  by  the  survey.  The  maps  are 
a  convenient  compilation  of  recent  Alas- 
kan surveys,  and  also  a  summary  of  our 
present  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
country.  Applications  for  them  should 
be  made  to  senators,  representatives  or 
to  the  director  of  the  geological  survey. 


TOLD  BY  GOVERNOR  PENNOYER. 


Not  lonof  asro  Governor  Pennover  re- 
lated  to  a  reporter  of  the  Telegram  some 
of  his  reminiscences  of  early  days  in 
Portland,  and  in  speaking  of  the  changes 
therein  particularly  incident  to  himself 
said: 

"Yes,  sir,  there  have  been  big  changes 
in  Portland  since  I  came  here.  At  that 
time  I  possessed  the  only  swallow-tail 
coat  in  the  town.  I  brought  it  from  the 
East  with  me.  The  first  Sunday  I  put  on 
my  swallow-tail  and  w^ent  to  church. 
Everyone  stared  at  me,  but  I  returned 

The  first  iron  foundry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  was  established  in  1859.  It 
was  located  in  Portland  and  Davis  & 


their  looks  with  interest.  Plad  I  been  the 
wildest  kind  of  savage  and  appeared  be- 
fore a  select  crowd  in  the  effete  East  I 
would  not  have  created  more  of  a  sen- 
sation. I  was  so  dismayed  at  the  excite- 
ment that  I  had  stirred  4:p  that  I  resolved 
never  to  wear  the  suit  again.  I  never 
did.  I  gave  that  fine  suit  away  to  a 
farmer.  It  nearly  broke  my  heart  to 
hear  later  that  he  wore  it  while  feeding 
the  pigs  and  following  the  plow,  but  I 
could  not  risk  another  such  experience 
as  I  had  had  in  that  church." 

Monastes  were  the  promoters  of  the  in- 
dustry. 


NESMITH  VS.  JONES. 
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Some  years  ago.  when  Col.  J.  W.  Nes- 
niith  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity 
and  power  in  Oregon,  he  and  a  friend 
whom  I  will  call  Jones  were  traveling 
eastv.-ard  and  stopped  ofif  at  St.  Louis 
They  registered  at  a  hotel.  Xesmith  be- 
ing assigned  to  room  20  and  Jones  to 
36.  Jones. .  like  his  genial  fellow-trav- 
eler, was-  an  inveterate  practical  joker, 
and  had  made  his  friend's  life  miserable 
the  entire  journey.  They  spent  the  day 
seeing  the  sigiits  and  returned  to  the 
hostelry  late  at  night.  Sometime  after 
they  had  retired  the  senator  returned 
and,  after  inviting  the  clerk  to  have 
something,  said: 

"Mr.  Clerk,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  wake  me  up  for  that  boat  that  leaves 
for    at  4:15?" 

"Certainly:  what  is  your  number?" 

"Thirty-six;  Sam  Jones  of  Oregon; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  young  man.  waking 
me  up  at  4  o'clock  is  no  picnic,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"Oh,  that's  easy;  our  porter  can  al- 
most wake  the  dead." 

"That's  all  very  well,  but  when  it 
comes  to  waking  up  an  C)regonian  I  am 
sure  your  accomplished  porter  will  have 
his  hands  full.  You  sec  we  have  so  lit- 
tle to  do  out  our  way  except  to  shake 
the  pancakes  off  the  trees  into  rivers  of 
milk  and  honey  that  we  are  great  sleep- 
ers. Good-night,  Mr.  Clerk.  Tell  your 
porter  that  if  he  gets  Jones  down  into 
the  office  you  will  pay  him  this  dollar," 
said  the  senator,  handing  the  clerk  the 
amount. 

"Good-night.  !\[r.  Jones." 

"Remember,"  said  the  urbane  sena- 
tor, "he  must  make  me  get  up  and  come 
down  stairs.  I  will  resist  being  aroused 
and  make  all  kinds  of  excuses." 

Two  hours  later  the  real  Jones  was 
aroused  bv  loud  knocking  at  his  door. 

"Hello!"  What  is  it?" 


"Get  up,  Mr.  Jones;  you  have  just 
twenty  minutes  to  catch  the  boat." 

"Boat?  I  don't  want  to  catch  any 
boats.  You've  made  a  mistake,  my 
friend." 

"Get  up,  I  say;  no  nonsense;  come 
out  of  that!"  Bang!  bang!  went  his 
ponderous  fists  on  the  door. 

"You  go  to  blazes!  You  infernal  coy- 
ote, or  I'll  come  out  there  and  cut  you 
ofif  at  the  pockets,"  exclaimed  the  now 
thoroughly  exasperated  Oregonian. 

"Get  up  !"  Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  "Open 
this  door  and  show  yourself,"  bawled 
the  burly  porter. 

Finally  Jones  sprang  to  the  door, 
threw  it  open  and  confronted  his  tor- 
mentor. 

You  infernal  idiot,  what  in  the  name 
of  Mount  Hood  do  you  want  to  be  dis- 
turbing a  guest  at  this  time  of  night  for?' 
I  tell  you  I  don't  want  any  boat;  don't 
want  to  get  up  at  all  for  thirty  days,  and 
if  you  don't  hyack  out  of  here  I'll  be 
blamed  if  I  don't  blow  up  this  whole 
concern,"  almost  yelled  the  infuriated 
man,  gesticulating  wildly. 

"Yes.  but  my  dear  Mr.  Jones,  you 
nmst  dress  and  come  right  down  to  the 
office,"  explained  the  porter,  stepping 
into  the  room. 

"Well,  you're  a  cool  one!  Now  who 
m  the    told  you  to  call  me?" 

"The  clerk,  and  he  also  told  me  to 
see  that  you  came  down  stairs." 

"Well,  I'll  be  eternally  chawed  up  if 
I  don't  go  right  down  stairs  and  thrash 
the  living  tar  out  of  him  and  the  whole 
state  of  Missouri." 

Of  course,  after  a  few  explanations  in 
the  office,  Jones  knew  the  source  of  all 
his  trouble,  consoled  himself  with  an  ex- 
tra cocktail,  or  maybe  more,  and  se- 
renely met  the  senator  at  breakfast. 
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CABIN  OF  THE  OREGON  PIONEER. 


Just  back  of  the  spacious  farmhouse  stands 

The  cabin,  low  and  rude, 
That  was  reared  by  strong,  heroic  hands 

In  the  fenceless  solitude. 

A  dark-plumed  fir  above  it  flings 

His  challenge  to  the  stars. 
And  like  a  chained  Prometheus  sings 

Of  triumphs  won  with  scars. 

O'er  that  mossy  roof  his  branches  trail 

When  the  winds  arise  at  night, 
And  we  hear  the  long  and  lonesome  wail 
.  For  departed  life  and  light. 

For  that  homely  cabin,  yipMing  slow 

To  the  touch  of  still  decay. 
Was  the  work  of  Titans  long  ago 

When  a  foe  was  held  at  bay; 

When  the  ready  rifle  ever  hung 

Above  the  mantel  brown, 
And  ever  a  quick,  stern  warning  rung 

When  intrusion  brought  it  down. 

Then  men  and  womeu.  side  by  side, 

And  inured  to  toil  and  pain, 
The  dangers  of  the  wilds  defied 

As  they  builded  home  and  fame. 

Forth  from  that  humble  door,  erstwhile, 

The  undaunted  settler  strode, 
To  conquer  a  space  for  Ceres'  smile 

Around  his  bleak  abode. 

The  loyal  wife,  his  hope  and  stay. 

Kept  the  rugged  heartstone  bright, 
Where  his  ''young  barbarians  at  play" 

Grew  strong  for  the  coming  fight. 

And  so,  with  labor,  faith  and  pray'r, 
The  enduring  home  was  wrought, 

And  its  angels,  on  Hope's  golden  stair, 
Bright  wreaths  of  blessing  brought. 

In  homes  like  this  was  fitly  reared 

Full  many  a  Spartan  son. 
To  hold  the  fields  the  fathers  cleared 

And  extend  the  triumphs  won. 

And  from  them,  too,  in  grace  and  bloom, 

Aspjring,  undismayed. 
The  crown  of  v,-ifehood  to  assume, 

Went  forth  the  Spartan  maid. 

By  toil  and  patience,  blood  and  tears. 

This  soil  was  sanctified, 
And  beautiful,  in  flowing  years, 

Shall  all  its  fruits  abide. 

So  let  the  memorial  cabin  stand 

Beneath  its  guardian  tree, 
As  a  beacon  in  this  favored  land 

For  proud  posterity. 

And  may  God  bless  its  timbers  oldl 
.  On  such  the  state  arose, 
From  whose  high  dome,  to  heaven  unrolled, 
Our  banner  floats  and  flows. 

— Sam  L.  Simpson. 
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(Continued) 


On  our  arriv.4  at  Salem,  we  found  ex- 
citement at  its  height.  To  enumerate 
the  various  rumors  which  were  being 
told,  racking  the  nerves  of  the  timid  and 
rousing  the  martial  order  of  the  more 
warlike,  would  be  impossible.  It  was 
known  to  a  certainty  that  attacks  were 
being  made  in  various  sections  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  upon  the  settle- 
ments by  the  Indians.  Those  in  South- 
ern Oregon  had  been  beset  on  all  sides 
by  them.  Their  numbers  they  knew  not 
how  numerous,  nor  where  they  might 
strike.  Massacres  of  individuals  had  ta- 
ken place,  families  imd  small  numbers 
had  been  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Here 
the  families  of  the  settlers  were  hurried 
to  stockades,  and  the  citizens  shouldered 
their  arms  to  protect,  defend  and 
avenge,  and  the  history  of  their  move^ 
ments  will  read  that  they  subdued  the 
uprising  and  punished  the  perpetrators 
of  the  devilish  murders  and  outrages. 

In  the  more  central  portion  of  the 
Willamette  valley  the  people  were  safe 
from  attack,  for  the  time  being,  at  least. 
A  few,  however,  living"  on  the  Tualitan 
plains  constructed  a  stockade  around 
the  i\Iethodist  church  there,  to  which 
they  could  retreat  in  case  of  necessity. 

In  Western  Washington  the  situation 
was  about  the  same  as  in  the  Willamette 
valley,  but  the  country  east  of  the  moun- 
tains was  an  unknown  quantity  the  pre- 
vailing idea  being  that  the,  Indians  had 
and  would  continue  to  massacre  the 
whites  there  located,  and  then  seek  to  put 
an  end  to  their  existence  elsewhere  on 
the  coast.  Much  alarm  was  manifested 
over  the  arrival  of  news  that  ^lajor  Hal- 
ler  had  returned  to  The  Dalles  after  axi 
unsuccessful  expedition  into  the  Yakima 
country  to  punish  the  Indians  for  the 
murder  of  Indian  Agrnt  Bolan  and  for 
other  depredations.  The  Major's  com- 
mand numbered  107  men,  including  the 
ofliccrs.  On  the  6th  of  October  the  hos- 
tiles  were  met,  and  the  conllict  began, 


and  by  the  7th  the  command  was  sur- 
rounded by  over  2000  warriors.  It  being 
useless  to  try  to  do  more  than  get  out 
of  a  tight  place,  a  retreat  was  deter- 
mined upon.  The  force  was  divided  into 
two  portions,  that  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Major  Haller  numbering 
forty  effective  men  and  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  advance  guard.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  7th,  the  order  to 
move  forward  was  given,  and  after  a 
hard  and  hurried  march,  keeping  up  a 
running  fight  during  the  time,  the  force 
under  the  command  of  the  Major 
reached  The  Dalles  on  the  loth.  Soon 
after  ordering  the  retreat,  the  rear  guard 
became  separated  from  the  advance, 
and,  taking  another  route,  reached  The 
Dalles  without  molestation.  Five  sol- 
diers were  killed  and  seventeen  were 
wounded  during  this  expedition. 

Major  Rames,  in  command  of  the 
United  States  forces,  not  deeming  their 
numbers  adequate  to  combat  the  hos- 
tiles,  requested  Governor  Mason,  of 
Washington,  and  Governor  Curry,  of 
Oregon,  to  furnish  two  companies  each 
of  volunteers.  The  two  companies  asked 
of  the  former  were  enlisted,  but  Gov- 
ernor Curry,  through  advices  received 
from  Indian  Agent  Olney,  together  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour,  believed  that  the  amount  of  men 
wanted  being  insufficient,  called  for 
eight  companies.  These  companies  were 
to  be  enlisted  from  the  counties  of  Mult- 
nomah, Clackamas,  Washington,  Yam- 
hill, Marion.  Polk,  Linn  and  Wasco. 
The  company  from  Marion  county  was 
enrolled  as  company  F.  It  numbered 
eighty-one  men,  rank  and  file,  and  its 
officers  were:  Chas.  Bennett,  captain; 
A.  M.  Fellows,  first  lieutenant;  Andrew 
Sliephard,  second  lieutenant;  Richard 
A.  Darker,  orderly  sergeant,  and  I  was 
bugle-man.  My  bugle — which  had 
to  serve  in  the  absence  of  a  better — was 
an  old  tin  dinner  horn.  Captain  Ben- 
nett possessed  the  confidence  of  all  and 
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\\a>  well  liked,  both  by  volunteers  and 
regulars.  f 

Our  regiment  was  officered  as  fol- 
lows: J.  W.  Xesmith,  colonel;  James 
K.  Keily,  lieutenant-colonel;  A.  N.  Arm- 
strong, major  of  the  first  battalion,  and 
Mark  A.  Chinn,  major  of  the  second 
battalion.  L.  F.  Grover,  afterwards 
governor  and  United  States  senator,  was 
nominated  for  major,  but,  owing  to  the 
confusion,  somev.voting  for  him  for  first, 
and  some  for  second  major,  he  did  not 
obtain  a  majority  for  either,  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  command  desired  to 
have  him"  elected  to  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  positions. 

In  October  we  were  ready  for  the  ad- 
vance. There  w^ere  about  a  thousand 
of  the  mounted  volunteers  and  two  com- 
panies of  infantry.  The  design  was  for 
all  to  proceed  to  The  Dalles  and  then  to 
advance  by  two  columns  on  the  south 
and  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colum- 
bia. 

From  Portland  a  part  were  to  go  by 
transports  a  part  way  up  the  Columbia, 
and  another  part  took  the  Barlow  road, 
to  cross  the  Cascade  mountains,  both 
divisions  to  meet  at  The  Dalles. 

My  company  went  with  the  trans- 
ports, two  steamboats  and  a  large  barge 
being  required  to  move  us.  It  was  fine, 
clear  weather.  The  Willamette  and  Co- 
lumbia were  in  their  beauty,  with  the 
yellowing  trees  on  the  shores  and  is- 
lands. No  snow  had  as  yet  fallen  on  the 
mountain  ranges,  although  the  great 
peaks  were  glittering  with  their  drapery 
of  white.  As  we  were  ascending  the 
Willamette.  Judge  Strong,  captain  of 
company  A,  one  of  the  two  volunteer 
companies  of  Washington,  and  T.  J. 
Dyer,  then  editor  of  The  Oregonian. 
who  were  with  the  expedition  as  far 
as  Vancouver,  entertained  the  men  with 
lively  speeches.  Near  Washougal  we 
were  put  on  shore  and  proceeded  up  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  until  we  arrived 
at  a  point  opposite  Hood  River,  where 
we  crossed  to  the  south  side,  continuing 
the  march  on  that  bank  until  our  arrival 
at  The  Dalles,  where  w;e  found  the  other 
column  encamped. 

Here  Major  Chinn  endeavored  to  se- 
cure from  the  regular  army  officers  some 


wagons  in  which  our  baggage  could  be 
transported,  but  they  refused  to  grant 
his  request. 

It  was-  while  we  were  at  The  Dalles 
or  near  that  town  that  General  Wool, 
of  the  United  States  army,  arrived  in 
Oregon,  and  he  was  soon  attacked  bit- 
terly in  both  the  Salem  Statesman  and 
The  Oregonian  for  the  policy  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  with  "headquarters  in  tKe 
saddle."  Though  Bush,  of  the  former^ 
and  Dryer,  of  the  latter  journal  were  po- 
litical opponents,  they  agreed  in  de- 
nouncing Wool. 

On  the  30th  of  October  Major  Raines 
broke  camp  and  with  350  regulars  began 
the  march  to  the  Yakima  country,  fol- 
lowed on  November  ist  by  Colonel  Nes- 
mith,  commanding  the  volunteers.  Over 
the  rolling  hills  near  where  the  town  of 
Goldcndale  now  stands  and  across  the 
crest  of  the  Simcoe  mountains  a  rapid 
march  was  made.  Along  the  line  the 
regulars  found  the  bones — literally,  the 
bones — for  the  flesh  had  been  eaten 
from  them  by  the  wolves — of  some  of 
their  comrades  of  the  Haller  expedition 
killed  during  their  retreat  to  The  Dalles. 

After  descending  into  the  valley  we 
traveled  some  distance  over  sagebrush 
plains  our  objective  point  being  towards 
a  gap  in  the  hills  beyond,  where  two 
lofty  peaks  known  as  the  'Two  Buttes" 
reared  far  above  surrounding  elevations. 
Through  this  gap  the  Yakima  river 
dashed  with  great  rapidity.  We  could 
see  that  at  this  location  the  river  was 
fringed  with  a  considerable  growth  of 
Cottonwood,  cherry  and  other  kind  of 
trees.  Little  did  I  imagine  as  I  con- 
templated the  scene  that  there  would  I 
gain  my  first  knowledge  of  actual  war- 
fare. 

The  regulars,  who  were  in  the  ad- 
vance, arrived  at  the  timber  line  of  the 
river  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  halted.  Our  command  was  signaled 
to  stop  and  make  camp,  and  soon  our 
horses  were  turned  loose  to  graze. 

The  location  across  the  river  was  nat- 
urall}'  well  adapted  for  defense,  and  the 
Indians  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
one  for  battle-ground,  and  it  was  not 
nuioli  of  a  surprise  when  a  courier  came 
ha^^tcned    to    Colonel    Nesmith  with 
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advices  from  the  major  that  his 
troops  had  been  fired  upon  and  that  as- 
sistance was  requested.  Major  Raines 
had  tried  to  effect  a  crossing  of  the  river, 
but  its  swiftness  prevented  his  mfantry 
from  doing  so,  and  his  dragoons  being 
few  in  numbers,  he  asked  for  two  com- 
panies of  volunteers.  Both  commands 
had  halted  for  camp,  and  our  horses  had 
been  turned  loose  to  graze,  but  it  was 
only  the  work  of  a  moment  to  re-saddle 
and  soon  we  were  speeding  to  the  camp 
of  the  regulars.  On  our  arrival  there 
a  short  consultation  was  held  between 
the  major  and  the  colonel  when  the  com- 
mand— 

"Column,  right,  forward"  was  given, 
and  we  were  away.  This  threw  us  double 
■file  into  the  timber,  which  was,  as  I  sup- 
posed, crammed  with  hostile  savages.  I, 
as  bugleman,  following  Colonel  Nes- 
mith,  led  the  charge,  and  for  the  moment 
the  idea  of  plunging  into  the  ambuscade 
to  be  shot  by  an  unseen  enemy  almost 
unnerved  me,  and  1  thought  hastily  of 
stopping  to  tighten  my  cinch,  so  as  to 
let  some  one  else  go  on  and  take  the 
brunt.  But  the  thought  of  the  jeers  of 
the  men  if  I  faltered,  at  the  first  pros- 
pect of  danger,  steadied  my  courage 
wonderfully,  and.  spurring  my  horse,  I 
wheeled  and  darted  into  the  woods,  de- 
termined to  go  forward  even  though  my 
body  was  filled  full  of  lead.  Snap,  snap, 
came  something  about  my  head  which, 
in  my  excitement,  I  took  to  be  Indian 
bullets.  "There,  they  have  begun,"  I 
said  to  myself.  It  was.  however,  noth- 
ing but  the  snapping  of  leaves  or  twigs 
about  me  as  I  rode  through. 

Soon  I  emerged  on  the  river  and  saw 
that  there  were  no  Indians-  in  the  woods 
but  that  the  regulars  were  engaging 
them  on  the  other  side.  We  plunged 
into  the  river,  which  here  run  very 
swift  over  a  hard  bottom,  and  in  the 
powerful  current  I  felt  my  horse  roll 
under  me,  but  with  a  struggle  regained 
his  footing  and  safely  took  me  to  the 
shore.  Major  Mailer  had  advised  that 
the  crossing  l^e  made  further  up  the 
liver,  as  he  had  lost  two  men  at  the 
point  where  we  entered  it.  in  trying  to 
get  a  line  over.  But  thirteen  of  us  were 
already  in  the  water  and  pu.^hing  for- 


ward, and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
go  ahead. 

The  fight  began  at  once,  but  the  red 
skins  showed  no  desire  to  face  deter- 
mined foe  and  fled.  During  the  fray 
I  noticed  that  we  were  being  fired  upon 
by  a  couple  of  Indians  some  distance  up 
the  hillside  who  were  sheltered  by  some 
cherry  trees.  Captain  Bennett  gave  my- 
self and  a  fellow  volunteer  by  the  name 
of  Barker,  permission  to  effect  their 
dislodgment.  Upon  an  advance  they  be- 
gan to  run.  Barker,  deeming  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor,  did  not  continue 
the  chase,  but,  being  over  my  scare  and 
more  reckless  than  I  should  have  been, 
I  kept  on  and  followed  beyond  point  of 
safety,  for,  as  I  was  pursuing,  a  band 
of  Indians  dropped  down  off  ot  the 
heights  to  cut  off  my  retreat.  My  com- 
rade began  to  shout  for  me  to  come 
back;  so  it  was  my  turn  to  run,  which 
I  did,  though  the  Indian  I  had  been 
chasing  turned  and  followed  me,  and 
tried  to  make  me  delay  until  I  should  be 
in  tlK^  power  of  his  savage  companions, 
but  I  made  my  way  back  in  safety. 

This  was,  howover,  but  a  skirmish. 
The  Indians  had  no  idea  of  fighting,  but 
were  tryiiig  to  draw  us  on  to  the  Two 
Buttes,  where  they  were  in  force,  and 
upon  whose  steep  sides  cavalry  could 
not  be  used.  Of  the  infantry  the  In- 
dians had  but  little  fear,  as  they  could 
keep  out  of  their  way,  but  for  the  cav- 
alry they  had  much  respect. 

By  nightfall  all  had  disappeared,  and 
we  crossed  back  to  our  camp. 

After  dark  we  were  joined  by  Captain 
Cornelius,  who  had  come  into  the  Yaki- 
ma by  the  Coppei.  and  had  had  a  run- 
ning fight.  Two  of  his  men  had  been 
badly  wounded,  and  as  Dr.  Shaw,  our 
surgeon,  had  stopped  four  miles  back  to 
attend  a  typhoid  case  in  company  F, 
our  captain — Bennett — called  for  a  vol- 
unteer to  go  for  a  doctor.  I  responded. 
The  captain  said  he  did  not  want  me  as 
I  had  seen  hard  service  that  day  already, 
l)Ut.  no  one  else  offering,  I  was  accepted. 
Bcale,  a  comrade,  then  offered  to  go 
with  me. 

The  captain  advised  us  to  go  on  foot, 
as  there  was  every  chance  that  there 
were  Indian^  skulking  in  the  sagebrush 
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or  behind  ki\olls.  But  as  it  was  quite 
dark — only  starlight — and  as  a  consid- 
erable mist  lay  over  the  lowlands,  we 
decided  to  risk  it  with  horses.  We  took 
the  ride  without  harm  and  brought  up 
the  doctor. 

The  next  morning  it  was  decided  to 
send  Captain  Cornelius  with  some  eigh- 
ty men,  in  company  with  Lieut.  Phil 
Sheridan,  afterwards  lieutenant-general, 
and  nineteen  dragoons  towards,  the 
Buttes,  where  the  Indians  had  built 
stone  walls  across  the  road  and  had 
otherwise  -  fortified  themselves,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  move  being  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement.  After  reaching  a 
point  near  the  walls  it  was  thought  a 
howitzer  was  needed,  and  Sheridan  sent 
back  for  one.  Lieutenant  Hazelton 
soon  came  up  with  the  gun,  it  being 
mounted  upon  the  back  of  a  mule. 
Wishing  to  get  an  elevation  for  the  gun 
and  its  position  on  the  mule's  back  being 
about  the  right  height,  Lieutenant  Haz- 
elton fired  it  from  there.  His  shots  were 
wild  and  caused  the  Indians  much  sport, 
shouts  and  indecent  gestures,  until  he 
had  a  trunyon  made  of  poles,  and  from 
this  placed  the  piece  and  fired  a  shell — 
a  very  small  one — vv'hich,  however,  took 
great  effect,  bursting  underneath  an  In- 
dian brave,  who  rode,  conspicuously 
attired  in  a  red  blanket,  upon  a  white 
horse  and  blew  him  over  the  steep. 
Then  the  braves  scattered.  Col.  Jos. 
Meek,  who  was  supposed  to  understand 
Indian,  said  that  he  heard  them  shout 
that  the  lieutenant  had  loaded  his  mule 
and  fired  a  saddle  at  them. 

The  next  day  a  column  was  led 
around  and  up  the  Butte  nearest  us  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  the  In- 
dians were  dislodged.  It  was  the  idea 
of  the  volunteers,  especially  such  of 
them  as  Joe  Meek  and  ^lajor  Conoyer, 
who  knew  Indian  character  well,  to  ad- 
vance at  once  into  the  upper  valley 
through  the  river  gorge.  Between  the 
two  buttes  we  could  look  over  into  the 
valley  and  see  it  alive  with  Indians  driv- 
ing cattle  and  horses.  But  Major  Raines 
advised  waitirjg  a  day.  That  delay,  how- 
ever, allowed  the  Indians  time  to  es- 
c«'^pe.     Coming  into  the  valley  on  the 


morrow  we  found  they  all  had  disap- 
peared. 

The  Indians  having  disappeared,  with 
all  their  stock,  so  that  there  was  no  en- 
emy to  fight,  and  there  being  no  way  of 
stopping  over  winter  in  the  Yakima,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  fall  back  upon 
The  Dalles,  which  we  reached  in  No- 
vember. For  what  was  reported  by  my 
superior  as  to  my  conduct  in  the  skir- 
mish on  the  Yakima  I  was  promoted  to 
post  commander,  with  rank  of  captain. 

At  The  Dalles  we  found  affairs  in  a 
somewhat  excited  condition.  General 
Wool  had  been  there,  but,  fortunately 
for  himself,  had  left  for  Vancouver,  and 
went  thence  to  California.  Such  was 
the  feeling  against  him  that  he  might 
have  been  shot  if  he  had  remained  at 
The  Dalles.  Owing  to  the  growing  cool- 
ness between  the  regulars  and  the  vol- 
unteers. Colonel  Nesmith  sent  his  res- 
ignation to  the  governor,  to  take  effect 
as  soon  as  his  successor  was  chosen. 

The  most  alarming  reports  now  came 
from  Walla  Walla.  Kam-i-a-kin,  as 
soon  as  the  troops  had  left  the  Yaki- 
ma, was  said  to  have  crossed  the  Colum- 
bia and  had  joined  Peu-peu-mox-mox, 
and  both  combined  were  ready  to  fall 
upon  the  troops  under  Colonel  Kelly 
and  Major  Chinn,  who  were  encamped 
at  Fort  Henrietta.  This  fort  was  on  the 
Umatilla,  and  had  been  named  Henrietta 
in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Colonel  Haller, 
who  had  given  her  own  private  carriage 
for  the  use  of  Chinn's  regiment  as  an 
ambulance. 

Upon  receiving  news  of  this  peril, 
Colonel  Nesmith,  who  was  still  in  com- 
mand at  The  Dalles,  decided  to  send 
immediate  assistance.  Finding  the  cap- 
tain of  one  company,  he  explained  the 
the  condition  at  Walla  Walla  and  asked 
how  soon  he  could  move  to  Colonel 
Kelly's  relief.  "In  about  three  days,'' 
was  the  reply. 

"Kcllv  will  be  in  perdition  by  that 
time,"  replied  the  colonel,  and  sought 
another  captain,  but  got  the  same  an- 
swer. C.oing  to  Captain  Bennett,  he' 
put  the  same  question. 

"In  three  hours."  was  the  reply. 
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"Go  then,",said  Colonel  Nesmith. 

By  night  we  were  ready  to  take  up 
our  line  of  march,  each  man  having  two 
horses  and  the  baggage  so  divided  that 
there  was  no  pack  train.  The  ride  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  was  made 
in  two  nights  and  the  interv-ening  day. 
■It  was  over  a  heavy  road,  which,  for 
much  of  the  way,  was  sandy  and  rocky. 

Along  the  conspicuous  hill  points  we 
could  see  the  signal  smoke  of  Indians, 
who  were  watching  our  march.  They 
were  telegraphing  our  advance  in  this 
way.  from  peak  to  peak,  to  the  Walla 
Walla's.  • 

'*A  little  company,"  so  interpre- 
ter translated  their  signs,  "will  not  ar- 
rive until  two  days." 

The  ride  of  140  miles  was  made  in 
two  nights  and  an  intervening  day.  It 
was  over  a  heavy  road  v.'hich  was,  the 
most  of  the  way,  rocky  and  sandy. 

On  arriving  at  .  our  destination  we 
found  our  comrades  alive  and  w^ell,  but 
anxious  because  of  a  lack  of  news  from 
other  forces.  Here  we  learned  that  the 
Indians,  some  six  hundred  braves,  with 
their  women  and  children,  together  with 
their  cattle  and  horses,  were  entrenched 
on  the  Touchet  river  about  forty  miles 
away.  It  was  decided  that  we  were 
strong  enough  to  surprise  and  attack 
them,  as  we  understood  from  the  Indian 
signals  that  they  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  meet  us.  Accordingly,  we  at  once 
got  ready  for  the  march.  As  this  was 
our  third  night  in  the  saddle,  we  were 
arranged  to  ride  side  by  side  with  Col- 
onel Kelly's  men,  thus  to  be  kept  upon 
our  horses  if  wc  chanced  to  fall  asleep. 
This  move  led  on  to  the  fight  on  the 
Touchet. 

Being  connected  with  the  commis- 
sary, I .  had  no  very  active  part  in  the 
fight,  and  v;ill  give  only  a  general  de- 
scription of  it.  Peu-peu-mox-mox  (Yel- 
low Serpent))  who  was  chief  of  the 
Walla  Walla  Indians,  v.-as  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  meet  us,  and  as  we  approached 
his  stronghold  came  into  our  camp 
under  a  flag  of  truce.  He  professed  to 
be  desiring  peace  and  'to  make  a  treaty. 
Colonel  Kelly  offered  to  treat  and  to 
buy  cattle  for  the  use  of   his  troops. 


Pending  this,  Peu-peu-mox-mox  offered 
himself  and  six  other  Indians  as  hos- 
tages. They  were  placed  within  our 
camp.  But  wholly  to  the  surprise  of  the 
colonel  and  contrary  to  the  terms  that 
the  whites  supposed  the  Indians  had  of- 
fered, all  along  our  front  there  soon 
appeared  hostile  Indians,  beginning 
what  proved  to  be  a  most  determined 
attack.  To  the  colonel's  inquiry  of  Yel- 
low^ Serpent  what  that  meant,  he  replied 
that  it  w^as  only  a  few  of  the  young  men 
whom  he  could  not  restrain.  But  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  it  was  the  whole 
body  of  Indians,  and  the  Walla  Walla 
chief  was  very  justly  suspected  of 
treachery.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
for  the  necessity  of  having  all  the  men 
ready  for  action,  it  was  decided,  when 
the  fight  had  become  general,  to  disarm 
the  hostages.  But  when  this  was  at- 
tempted they  began  to  fight,  but  were 
almost  immediately  overpowerd  and 
shot  down. 

Yellow  Serpent  was  then  an  Indian 
past  his  prime,  but  still  vigorous.  He 
was  a  pow-erful  chief,  very  wealthy,  and 
up  to  that  time  had  been  a  friend  of  the 
v/hites.  He  was  evidntly  in  the  confed- 
eration against  them,  but  whether  he 
had  some  plan  to  bring  about  peace  or 
wlicther  he  was  merely  misleading  the 
whites,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  the  war- 
fare of  Indians,  and  as  Patkanim,  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Nisqually,  had  done 
while  Ills  men  took  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  battle,  will  not  be  known. 
The  volunteers  thought  it  was  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  en- 
gagement they  could  afi:ord  to  take  no 
chances. 

The  fight  lasted  four  days,  in  which 
we  graduallv  fell  back  upon  the  Walla 
Walla. 

It  was  a  genuine  Indian  fight,  the  hos- 
tiles  creeping  uj)on  us  in  the  shelter  of 
the  hollows  or  skulking  or  lying  flat  be- 
hind clumps  of  sagebrush,  while  much 
of  the  time  wc  could  use  our  horses  to 
no  advantage,  but  liad  to  fight  on  the 
ground  ami  Ijchiiul  bushes,  the  same  as 
the  Indians. 

In  this  fight  wc  lost  about  five  men 
and  tliere  occurred  the  death  of  the  la- 
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niented  Captain  Bennett.  With  a  vol- 
unteer detail  of  ten  men  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  capture  a  house  on  the  bank  of 
the  Walla  Walla  river,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  hostiles,  and  from  which 
they  were  firing-  upon  our  men.  Creep- 
ing down  to  it  through  a  little  gully  un- 
observed, he  came  near  and  shot  an  In- 
dian. But  by  this  he  was  betrayed,  for 
the  moment  that  he  arose  he  was  shot 
by  Indians  who  say  the  smoke  of  his 
gun.  In  attempting  to  carry  off  his 
body,  Kelsaw,  a  private,  was  also  shot 
and  fatally  wounded.  It  was  a  thing  I 
learned  in  Indian  warfare,  to  make  no 
move  without  first  drawing  the  enemy's 
fire.  Once,  after  shooting  from  behind 
a  shelter,  I  cautiously  lifted  my  hat  to 
view,  which  was  instantly  pierced  with 
three  bullets.  Captain  Bennet's  body  was 
recovered. 

Upon  the  march  into  the  Walla  Walla, 
Captain  Bennett  seemed  to  have  a  prem- 
onition of  his  death.  He  said  to  me 
that  there  was  going  to  be  fighting,  and 
some  one  would  be  killed,  and  it  might 
prove  to  be  himself  as  well  as  any  one 
else.  If  he  were  killed  he  wished 
me  to  promise  that  his  body  should 
be  taken  back  to  Salem,  and  bur- 
ied in  the  new  Masonic  cemetery;  both 
he  and  I  being  Alasons.  "If  I  am  killed, 
don't  let  them  scalp  me  he  added.  He 
was  not  scalped. 

The  result  of  tlic  battle  of  the  Toucliet 
in  the  Walla  Walla  was  to  break  up 
the  stronghold  of  the  Indians,  and  pre- 
vent their  concentration.  In  that  body  of 
hostiles  were  not  only  the  Walla  Walla's, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Cayuses.  but  also 
the  U-lit-zou-sen  with  his  Palouses,  and 
Kam-i-a-kin,  with  the  Vakimas.  After 


the  battle  the  Yakima's  went  back  across 
the  Columbia.  A  band  of  Nez  Perce's 
were  also  present  watching  the  fight 
from  the  hill-tops.  They  sympathized 
with  us,  however,  as  was  shown  by  their 
waving  their  blankets  and  crying 
"Skookum,  Bostons,"  whenever  we  did 
any  good  fighting. 

With  a  detail  of  about  tw^enty-five  men, 
and  necessary  teams,  I  was  appointed  to 
take  Captain  Bennett's  body  to  Salem. 

There  had  now  fallen  snow,  and  the 
weather  was  intensely  cold.  With  the 
]3ody  placed  in  a  box,  and  on  the  wrap- 
];ings  covered  with  earth,  which  was 
speedily  frozen,  we  took  up  our  march 
and  were  about  a  week  going  to  The 
Dalles.  Many  of  the  men  were  frost  bit- 
tes;  one  of  the  number  losing  his  toes. 
At  one  camping  place  we  used  a  wagon 
bed  to  start  a  fire,  and  found  only  green 
fuel.  We  also  found  it  neecessary  to  use 
tlic  top  and  sides  of  the  box  in  which  the 
captain's  body  lay,  for  kindling. 

At  The  Dalles  we  found  the  river 
frozen  and  navigation  closed.  Here  we 
waited  more  than  a  month;  but  with  the 
first  boat  came  to  the  Cascades.  Here  I 
found  it  necessary  to  impress  a  sail  boat 
in  order  to  make  the  trip  to  A'ancouver. 
From  that  point  we  came  to  Portland 
on  the  little  steamer  Eagle.  Here  we 
found  Captain  Bennett's  own  steamer  the 
Canemah.  At  I^ortland  the  jNIasons  pro- 
vided a  casket  for  the  body,  which  being 
finally  prepared  for  burial — having  been 
])iescrved  in  ice  at  Tlie  Dalles — the  fun- 
eral was  observed  at  Salem. 

There  was  no  abler  soldier  in  that  war 
than  Charles  Bennett;  and  if  he  had  not 
been  slain  he  would  have  become  the 
held  commander. 


The  first  "'neck-tie  party"  which  took 
place  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  which 
a  record  has  been  made  occurrcil  in  the 
month  of  May,  1813.  A  trader  and 
trapper  oi  the  Astor  Fur  Company,  by 
the  name  of  John  Clark,  was  on  his  way 
down  the  Paknise  river;  and,  finding  that 
^  silver  cup  belonging  to  him  had  been 
J^tolen.  nride  a  search  c^f  the  mcmljers  of 


his  |>arty  and  found  that  it  had  been 
stolen  by  an  Indian.  .Vssuming  the  au- 
tlircnties  of  jud.^e.  jury  and  executioner, 
the  thief  was  tried,  and  it  was  not  long 
l)cfi)re  'ine  end  of  a  rope  \vas  attached 
to  a  C(  iiivcnicnt  limb  and  Mr.  Indian 
dangled  t(^  the  music  of  the  breeze  at 
the  other. 


^     THE  LEGEND  OF  KANIS-KEE.* 


In  silent  shades  of  ancient  pines, 

Where  moss  festoons  and  swinging  vines, 

Like  veils  of  mist  and  silken  trains, 

On  forms  that  waltz  to  unheard  strains, 

An  arbor  lit  for  fairies  make — 

There  lies  the  sleeping,  silver  lake. 

The  moonbeams  rift  the  arch  of  green 

And  thurst  the  yellow  spears  between 

The  swaying  trees,  and  shadows  sport 

In  mystic  ways  about  the  court; 

But  almost  perfect  silence  reigns 

From  full  of  moon  until  it  wanes. 

The  waves  that  kiss  the  beaches  glide 

So  noiselessly  from  side  to  side, 

The  sweetly-sighing  murmur  seems 

Like  songs  of  love  in  maidens'  dreams. 

In  ivied  walls  above  the  waves 

Of  Kanis-kee  are  curtained  caves. 

Where  goblins  dwell  of  monster  mien, 

And  every  night  they  may  be  seen 

To  move  about  the  haunted  courts 

In  battle,  or  at  fiendish  sports. 

Attendant  forms  in  bridal  dress — 

As  ghostly  brides  and  nothing  less — 

Too  great  in  number  to  compute, 

Await  the  orders,  standing  mute, 

Of  monsters  dread  from  some  dark  world 

Whence  for  their  crimes  they  had  been  hurled. 

Tradition  says  a  chieftain  grand, 

Of  vanquished  foes  once  made  demand, 

That  e'er  he'd  stay  war's  bloody  tide 

A  princess  fair  must  be  his  bride. 

The  truce  was  signed,  the  noble  maid 

In  cruel  bonds  must  be  conveyed 

By  strangers  to  a  distant  land, 

To  wed  the  chief  at  his  command. 

At  Kanis-kee  the  young  girl  cried, 

And  ghostly  echoes  hoarse  replied 

From  dungeon  depths  of  mighty  pall, 

And  half  a  score  of  monsters,  all 

Unknown  to  men  of  earth  before, 

Came  from  the  caves  and  swiftly  bore 

The  weeping  hostage  bride  away, 

While  raved  her  master  in  dismay. 

The  warriors  sought  the  distant  plain; 

The  chief  pursued  the  ghostly  train. 

Above  the  placid  Kanis-kee, 

The  goblins  danced  in  frantic  glee 

Around  the  fairy  queen  they  crowned. 

Until  the  chieftain,  at  a  bound, 

Appeared  within  the  sacred  ring 

To  battle  with  the  monster  king — 

A  double  shroud  of  night  o'erspread 

And  crushed  the  man  with  blighting  dread. 

To  serpent  form  he  w^rithing  waned. 

And  serpent  power  tenfold  ho  gained, 

The  power  to  charm  in  him  abides. 

To  lure  from  love  the  fairest  brides. 

And  every  month  at  full  of  moon, 

As  runs  the  legendary  rune. 

The  fairest  bride  in  all  ihe  land 

Is  stolen  for  the  golden  band. 

— Selected. 

*  The  Indians  regard  Kanis-kee,  or  Spirit  lake,  with  superstitious  awe.  They 
lieve  the  most  lovely  of  every  "moon"  is  stolen  by  witches  and  borne  to  the  sands  n 
its  shores. — leather  DeSmtt. 
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Now  and  then  in  the  struggle  that 
literary  or  news-supplying  ambition  has 
for  existence  a  paper  or  magazine  starts 
in  the  ''newness  of  life,"  followed  by  the 
statement  that  a  ''long-felt  want"  has 
been  supplied— or  filled. 

Time  alone  decides  to  reject  or  sustain 
the  verdict  of  the  self-appointed  jury, 
and  the-  publication  lives  and  thrives  or 
succumbs  to  the  inevitable  collapse  that 
awaits  it. 

If  any  periodical  could  successfully  lay 
claim  to  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
"filled  a  long-felt  want"  it  is  the  Oregon 
Native  Son.  As  a  vehicle  of  valuable  and 
useful  information,  as  a  medium  through 
which  important  data  can  be  secured, 
preserved  and  properly  classified  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  state,  as  a 
method  of  comparison  of  stories  which 
have  been  handed  dow^n  for  generations 
in  reference  to  Oregon's  early  history 
and  thus  reaching  the  facts,  as  a  means 
of  expression  by  pioneers  and  others  who 
are  in  possession  of  facts  and  figures 
which  make  the  story  of  Oregon  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  in  the  history  of  the 
American  nation,  and  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  history  of  those  rare  exper- 
iences and  reriiiniscenccs  of  the  earl} 
pioneers  so  dear  to  and  highly  valued 
by  the  native  sons  and  daughters  of  Or- 
egon, the  Oregon  Native  Son  will  be  a 
valuable  journal. 

The  field  to  be  occupied  is  prolific  of 
romance  and  story,  where  abundant  ma- 
terials only  await  the  magic  touch  of  the 
biographer's  and  historian's  wands  to 
bring  them  to  life,  is  not  the  Oregon  of 
today,  but  of  the  long  ago,  and  originally 
embraced  within  the  present  limits  of  Or- 
egon, Washington,  Idaho  and  part  of 
Montana. 

This  was  the  original  Oregon,  and  in- 
asnnich  as  we  deal  with  Oregon  history 
our  field  must  include  all  that  ever 
formed  any  part  of  its  original  domain. 

The  nomenclature  of  its  rocks,  rivers 


and  hills,  its  mountains,  rock-ribbed,, 
snow-crowned  and  vast,  its  mountain 
torrents,  its  valleys,  lakes  and  forests  are 
a  part  of  the  Oregon  stoiy,  and  it  is  our 
duty  and  privilege  to  preserve  it  in  the 
archives  of  the  Order  of  Native  Sons, 
and  to  place  it  upon  these  pages  from 
time  to  time  as  a  part  of  Oregon  histoiy. 
Our  magazine  is  not  designed  to  prey 
and  fatten  upon  the  purses  of  the  people 
any  more  than  the  purpose  of  the  Order 
of  Native  Sons  of  C)regon  is  to  bleed 
them.  Both  have  the  joint  and  common 
purpose  of  serving  the  best  interests  of 
the  state  of  Oregon  and  of  her  citizens, 
regardless  of  political  or  sectarian  pred- 
ilections, of  caste,  ,and  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  or  are  not  members  of  the  Order 
of  Native  Sons..  Their  first  duty,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  towards  Native  Sons, 
Daughters  and  Pioneers,  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  Order  and  the  jour- 
nal rest,  but  the  higher  and  nobler  pur- 
pose is  for  the  advancement  of  our  state 
and  her  people.  This  journal  was  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Orders  of  Na- 
tive Sons  and  Daughters,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  the  duly  acknowledged  and  adopted 
organ  of  the  Orders.  It  is  our  purpose, 
therefore,  to  stick  to  the  text  and  let  our 
motives  speak  for  themselves.  In  serv- 
ing the  Orders  in  the  capacity  of  their 
official  organ,  it  may  be  found  necessary 
and  advisable  from  time  to  time  to  seek 
the  broader  ground  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  of  its 
people  without  regard  to  birth  or  adop- 
tion. One  of  the  most  important  pur- 
poses of  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters 
is  to  uphold,  encourage  and  patronize. 
Carrying  out  this  principle  it  will  become 
necessary  to  animavert  upon  the  subject 
of  the  resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
their  conmRTcial.  industrial  and  educa- 
tional advantages.  To  satisfy  an  intelli- 
gent reading  public  it  may  become  nec- 
essary to  intersperse  the  dry  details  of 
history  with  articles  by  able  contributors 
upon  such  topics  of  interest  as  may  meet 
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the  requirements  of  readers  who  care  lit- 
tle or  nothing  for  pioneer  history  and 
thus  insure  first  place  for  the  Native  Son 
and  Daughter  at  every  home  and  at  every 
fireside  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  '  Its 
pla^  of  campaign  having  been  plainly 
and  positively  marked  out,,  there  can  be 
no  retrogression  end  no  rest  until  the 
goal  is  reached  and  we  have  claimed  the 
prize— the  people's  plaudits,  their  recog- 
nition and  support.   No  temporizing  pol- 
icy will  be  pursued.    It  will  be  a  plain, 
straight  forward  course  without  deviation 
except  to  pursue  those  little  amenities  of 
good  reading  which  make  necessarily  dry 
and  prosy  recital  of  facts  and  figures  tol- 
erable.  The  field  embraced  in  the  origi- 
nal limits  of  the  Oregon  Territory  is  one 
rich  and  fertile  in  the  materials  for  histor- 
ical research,  of  legendary  lore  handed 
down  by  Indian  tribes,  many  of  whose 
representatives  survive  in  greater  or  less 
numbers,  and  whose  progenitors  inhabit- 
ed this  region  long  prior  to  the  memory 
of  civilized  man.    No  region  of  America 
can  boast  of  more  prolific  resource  of 
fact  and  fiction,  of  song  and  story  than 
clusters  around  our  magi  .rtcent  moun- 
tains, that  lurks  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
our  forests,  than  repose  in  the  cool  blue 
depths  of  our  majestic  rivers,  or  than 
sleep  ncath  the  shadows  of  cliffs  that 
over-hang   our    marvelously  beautiful 
lake*:,  with  which  ori_2:inal  Oregon  is  so 
thickly  dotted,  all  furnishingthe  warp  and 
woof  of  thrilling  narrative  in  this  history 
of  ours,  that  makes  its  reading  so  intense- 
ly interesting.    The  romance  that  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  our  history  is 
not  drawn  from  an  overwrought  imagin- 
ation.   Though  stranger  than  fiction,  it 
is  founded  on  fact,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  aged  pio- 
neers who  are  yet  with  us,  to  reward  us 
with  a  recital  of  their  experiences  in  the 
Thirties  and  Forties,  when  history  was 
making    fast,    and    the    struggle  for 
supremacy  over  misfortune  and  the  wild 
savage  was  painful  and  slow.  This,  then, 
is  our  work;    to  gather  these  stories 
while  we  may  have  them  for  the  asking, 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  -history  now 


lying  dormant  in  the  track  of  the  brave 
pioneer,  whose  home  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  whose  life  was  devoted  to  his 
family,  the  branches  of  whose  sturdy 
tree  are  now^  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
this  great  state,  and  whose  handiwork 
has  contributed  to  the  making  of  the 
great  states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho.  All  praise  to  our  noble  pioneers. 
Wherefore  are  we  here  today,  asking  not 
only  the  support,  but  the  personal  co-op- 
eration of  men  and  women  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  in  our  laborious  but  worthy 
undertaking  of  preserving  the  history  of 
original  Oregon,  and  of  perpetuating  the 
names  and  memories  of  her  heroic  pio- 
neer men  and  women.  Our  magazine  is 
not  the  organ  of  any  special  faction  or 
society  in  the  sense  of  exclusiveness. 
Neither  is  it  the  champion  of  any  polit- 
ical party,  or  the  mouthpiece  of  any  sect. 
It  is  fair  to  all  and  prejudiced  towards 
none.  It  claims  reasonably  fine  discern- 
ment as  to  the  needs  and  requirements  oi 
a  country  that  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  it 
purposes  ministering  to  those  needs  and 
requirements,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  with  the 
means  at  its  command. 

We  confess  that  if  this  work  had  been 
taken  up  generations  ago,  much  of  the 
data  which  has  perished  with  the  death  of 
many  of  our  older  pioneers  could  have 
been  preserved:  that  our  work  would 
have  thus  been  lessened  and  simplified 
somewhat,  but  it  was  not  done,  and  we 
must  therefore  address  ourselves  to  the 
work  before  us  with  the  greater  skill, 
energy  and  determination.  Our  pio- 
neers and  their  descendents  have  had 
and  now  possess  the  faculties  of  determi- 
nation and  indefatigability  in  anything' 
and  everything  they  undertake.  There 
fore,  let  us  keep  this  fact  in  mind  while 
we  work  together  in  a  cause  that  de- 
serves the  praise,  the  commendation,  th^^ 
support  and  co-operation  of  every  ir.;.  ^ 
and  woman  in  tiie  great  Pacific  .\ortii- 
west  who  has  the  pride  of  home  and 
country  at  heart,  and  who  would  sec  hi- 
or  Ker'land  grow  and  thrive  and  its  in- 
dustries and  institutions  flourish. 


PURPLE  AND  GOLD. 


On  the  evening  of  October  19th  the 
Native  Sons  of  Oregon  marched  down 
the  grand  stairway  at  the  Exposition 
music  hall,  headed  by  Grand  ]\Iarshal  of 
the  Cirand  Caoin.  D.  C.  Minto,  of  Salem, 
and  Grand  President  Sol  lUumauer. 
Their  band  preceded  them,  and  so  did 
their  big  banner  of  gold  and  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  Native  Daughters  were  al- 
ready in  the  hall,  and  rose  as  the  Sons 
entered.  - 

The  grand  officers  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  took  seats  on  the  platform. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  many  baby 
shows  during  the  past  few  years,  no  one 
would  have  known  that  Oregon  had  ac- 
cumulated so  many  native  sons  and 
-daughters,  for  Oregon  is  yet  a  young 
state.   But  babies  tell  the  tale. 

There  were  about  1000  Native  Sons 
and  Daughters  at  the  Exposition  that 
evening,  and  there  were  300  pioneers 
wearing  their  badges,  many  of  them 
dated  back  in  the  Forties. 

No  speeches,  and  no  people  attempt- 
ing to  make  them,  were  allowed  in  the 
building. 

The  event  of  the  evening  was  the 
cake-walking  by  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters.  There  were  six  couples  who 
participated,  and  all  of  them  were  fully 
up-to-date  and  their  movements  ex- 
tremely laughable.  There  w^ere  many 
amusing  side-steps  and  some  of  their  per- 
petrators will  not  get  the  bends  out  of 
their  backs  and  knees  for  some  time  to 
come. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  during 
the  evening,  although  the  weather  was 
rainy.  Pioneers,  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters  were  encountered  all  over  the 
building,  and  the  front  of  the  stage  was 
draped  with  their  colors.  The  log  cabin 
in  the  east  wing  was  brilliantly  illuminat- 
ed and  the  interesting  implements  sur- 
rounding it  attracted  attention  from  all. 

The  Native  Daughters  have  been  very 
energetic  since  the  foVmation  of  their 
Grand  Cabin  in  the  institution  of  subor- 
dinate cabins.    The  Personnel  of  No.  i 


we  gave  in  our  September  issue.  Those 
organized  since  are: 

Hannah  Gilbert  Cabin  No.  2,  Junction 
City.  Officers:  Past  president,  Sadie 
E.  Driscoll;  president,  ^^Irs.  J.  Ehrman; 
lirst  vice-president,  j\Irs.  A.  Powell;  sec- 
retary, ]\Iiss  M.  Shan;  treasurer.  Miss  L. 
Senders;  marshal,  Mrs.  L.  Clow;  inside 
sentinel,  Mrs.  L  Goodman;  outside  sen- 
tinel, j\Irs.  L.  Howard. 

iNlartha  Mulligan  Cabin  No.  3,  Eu- 
gene. Officers:  Past  president,  Edith 
b.  Linton;  president,  Ida  Patter- 
son ;  first  vice-president,  Enmia  Thomp- 
son; second  vice-president,  Mrs.  T. 
W.  Harris:  third  vice-president,  Bes- 
sie Day;  recording  secretary,  Grace 
Brown;  financial  secretary,  A.  Osie 
Walton;  treasurer,  iNIrs.  I.  L.  Campbell; 
marshal,  x\ugusta  Patterson;  trustees, 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Scarborough,  Mrs.  Louis 
Belshaw  and  Mrs.  G  .R.  Chrisman. 

Jane  McCully  Cabin  No.  4,  Ashland. 
Officers:  Past  president.  Mrs.  Mary 
Ross  Stanley;  president,  Mrs.  Ella  Dunn 
Rice;  ist  vice-president,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Wagner  Kinney;  recording  secretary, 
Miss  Lydia  McCall;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Lizzie  Dunn  Van  Sant;  marshal.  ^Irs. 
Agnes  Pugli  Bristow;  inside  sentinel, 
Mrs.  Mary  Coshow  Frazen;  outside  sen- 
tiricl,  Mrs.  }^Iillie  Giddings  Donnelly. 

Julia  Abraham  Cabin  No.  5,  Rose- 
burg.  Officers:  Past  president,  Mrs. 
I.  B.  Riddle;  president,  ^Irs.  H.  T.  Mc- 
Clellan  ;  vice-president,  Airs.  P.  M.  Mat- 
thews: 2nd  vice-president,  Mrs.  Joe 
Sheridan;  3rd  vice-president,  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Kearney;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Allie 
Sheridan:  financial  secretary.  Miss 
Neta  Good;  treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Fisher;  marshal,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Zigler; 
outside  sentinel.  Miss  Lena  Kearney; 
inside  sentinel,  Miss  Rose  Bitzer;  trus- 
tees. Miss  Vera  Good,  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Graves  and  Aliss  Clara  Dillard. 

Mrs.  Wcatherred  improvised  a  Grand 
Secretary's  desk  at  the  Exposition  build- 
ing where  she  could  be  found  every 
evening  doing  something  for  the  ad- 
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vancement  of  t{ie  Native  Daughters. 
^      *  * 

Grand  Secretary  Weatherred  of  the 
Native  Daughters  has  received  an  invi- 
tation to  address  the  International 
League  of  Press  Clubs  which  meets  at 
Tampa,  Fla.,  next  January,  on  "The  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  Its  possibilities."  Her 
remarks  will  certainly  be  interesting  to 
her  hearers  as  she  is  a  very  pleasing 
speaker.  The  Pacific  Northwest  will  be 
a  gainer  when  the  address  is  finished, 
for  she  is  well"  posted  on  its  past,  its 
needs,  and  can  safely  predict  for  it  a 
grand  future — an  eminence  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  at  least,  which  will  be  un- 
rivaled by  any  other  section  when  its  in- 
dustries are  fully  developed. 

An  eftort  will  be  made  by  the  dele- 
gates from  Oregon  to  induce  the  League 


to  hold  its  session  of  1902  in  Portland. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  succeed, 
for  the  advertising  the  visiting  editors 
will  give  us  on  their  return  will  benefit 
this  section  of  the  Union  beyond  esti- 
mate of  value. 

*     *  ^ 

Our  sisters  were  not  mistaken  in  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Miller  when  they  selected  her  as 
the  Grand  President  of  their  Grand 
Cabin.  They  wanted  some  one  to  fill 
that  position  who  would  lead  in  the  up- 
building of  their  Order.  So  far  rapid 
work  has  been  done,  and  from  the  re- 
ports, as  regards  the  personel  and  num- 
bers identifying  themselves  with  the 
cabins  instituted,  the  Native  Daughters 
will  be  a  fixture  in  Oregon  for  all  time 
to  come,  and  one  of  those  it  can  well 
prize  and  mention  with  satisfaction. 
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*Tn  Myth  Land"  is  the  catchy  title  of 
a  new  monthly  magazine  for  children. 
Unlike  its  predecessors,  this  little  maga- 
zine covers  an  entirely  new  field,  having 
as  its  object  the  education  of  children 
through  the  medium  of  stories. 

The  leading  articles  each  month  are 
taken  from  mythology  and  history.  They 
are  written  as  stories  and  read  like  fairy 
tales,  thus  being  of  absorbing  interest  to 
children.  In  addition  to  these  educa- 
tional articles,  there  is  a  carefully-se- 
lected assortment  of  fine  illustrations  in- 
cluding a  handsomely  colored  engraving 
of  the  principal  mythological  subject  as 
frontispiece. 

The  I\Iaq:azine  is  pul>Iished  by  Chit- 
tenden &  Woods,  340  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Frances  Armstrong  Woods,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  a  success  as  it  covers  a  long- 
felt  want  in  the  children's  magagzine 
line. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  forester  of 
the  government,  has  just  issued  A  Prim- 
er of  Forestry,  being  Bulletin  24,  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  well  bound,  beautiful- 
ly and  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information 


for  the  public  at  large  and  especially  for 
citizens  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
where  forest  protection  is  becoming  a 
pertinent  question,  and  is  receiving  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  men  ders°ly  ig- 
norant of  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  few 
who  are  well  informed.  The  author  is 
probably  the  ablest  forester  on  the 
American  continent  at  the  present  time 
and  this  book  is  intended  for  the  general 
public,  consequently  it  is  written  in  a 
popular  manner  and  is  free  of  scientific 
terms.  Children  o£  the  scliools  should 
read  it  as  well  as  business  men,  stock- 
men, lumbermen,  professional  men  and 
all  others  interested  in  forests  and  forest 
protection. 

We  are  glad  to  present  the  fol'^wing 
letter,  wliich  speaks  for  itselt,  and  shows 
that  Mr.  Banks  intended  no  injustice  to 
Mr.  Steel.  By  reference  to  page  15  of 
"The  Mountains  of  Oregon,"  the  reason 
for  our  remarks  in  the  September  num- 
ber will  be  appreciated.  Mr.  Steel  se- 
cured the  legend  from  Allen  Dayey, 
chief  of  the  Klamath  tribe,  about  fifteen 
\ears  ago: 

'"Cleveland,  O.,  Oct.  18,  1899. 
Editor  Oregon  Native  Son: 

My  Dear  Sir — In  the  last  is3ue  of  the 
Oregon  Native  Son  you  unintentionally, 
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I  have  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less 
surely,  do  me  a  very  great  injustice  in 
your  review  of  my  book,  "An  Oregon 
Boyhood/'  I  refer  to  your  accusation 
that  I  had  rewritten  W.  G.  Steel's  article, 
giving  the  legend  of  Crater  Lake  with- 
out credit.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  never 
saw  Mr.  Steel's  book  entitled  ''The 
Mountains  oi  Oregon,"  but  did  find  this 
legend  printed  in  a  newspaper  a  number 
of  years  ago  with  no  name  attached.  It 
never  occurred^  to  me  that  anyone  would 
suppose  I  was  claiming  originality  of 
the  legend.  Legends  get  to  be  common 
property,  in  the  literary  world.  I  used 
to  know  Mr.  Steel  in  Vancouver  when 
he  first  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
it  would  have  given  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  have  complimented  him  on 
putting  that  legend  in  form  if  I  had 
known  it  w^as  his  work.  I  am  sure  your 
sense  of  justice  will  lead  3''0U  to  set  me 
right  with  your  readers  in  your  next 
number.  Sincerely  yours, 

LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS. 

The  November  Pearson's  contains  an 
unusually  attractive  list  of  contents.  j\Ir. 
Leslie  Gilliams  contributes  an  article  en- 
titled "A  New  Deaf-and-Dumb  Alpha- 
bet." The  new  sign  language  which  ]\Ir. 
Gilliams  explains,  is  illustrated  with  an 
interesting  series  of'  photographs  of  the 
human  hand  in  the  positions  which  form 
the  v. nous  vowels  arjd  consonants.  T'm; 
novel  alphabet  Vvill  not  only  facilitate 
communication  between  deaf-and-dumb 
people,  but  ofiiers  an  easy  method  for  the 
interchange  of  ideas  between  persons 
who  wish  to  carry  on  a  conversation  that 
shall  be  unintelligible  to  those  around 
them.  Two  popular  scientific  articles, 
'the  first  on  ''Telegraphing  from  the 
Clouds,"  and  the  second  "'A  Study  of 
Splashes,"  both  illustrated  with  remark- 
able photographs,  complete  the  leading 
features  of  the  number.  Noticeable 
among  the  fiction  is  a  capital  football 
story  by  Elmore  Elliott  Peake,  entitled, 
"A  Priestess  of  the  Pigskin."  Other 
stories  are  ''The  Adventures  of  Sirdar 
Mohammed  Khan,"  by  Louis  Tracy; 
"The  Last  Champion  of  Granada,"  by 
George  Griffith;  "The  Lost  Continent," 
by  CutclifTe  Hyne,  author  of  "The  Ad- 


ventures of  Captain  Kettle;"  "The 
Duke's  Letter,"  by  James  Workman,  and 
"The  Disclosure  of  a  State  Secret,"  by 
Walter  Wood — all  stories  prettily  told 
and  full  of  spirit. 

In  his  account  of  the  great  journey  of 
the  Oregon  in  the  October  Century, 
Lieutenant  Eberle  thus  describes  the  re- 
ceipt at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the  news  of 
Dewey's  victory: 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of 
May,  came  the  news  of  Comodore  Dew- 
ey's superb  victory  in  Manila  Bay.  The 
scene  that  followed  the  publication  of 
this  news  might  be  likened  to  an  Indian 
war-dance.  Our  black,  coal-begrimmed 
men  fairly  went  wild.  They  cheered; 
they  danced  in  the  coal  barges  and  on 
the  decks,  and  made  the  harbor  ring; 
and  then  the  coal  came  on  board  more 
rapidly  than  ever,  while  the  band  played 
patriotic  airs.  All  afternoon  and  well 
into  the  night  there  was  a  combination 
of  music,  cheers  and  shoveling  coal. 
There  wTre  cheers  for  Comodore  Dewey, 
for  the  Asiatic  squadron,  and  for  our 
captain  and  officers.  Our  minister  and 
the  American  colony  came  on  board  and 
joined  in  the  love-feast. 

On  ^lay  5,  when  upon  the  high  seas, 
all  hands  were  called  aft  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  the  captain  read  to  the  men  a 
portion  of  the  message  which  told  that 
the  Spanish  fieet  was  supposed  to  be  in 
search  of  the  Oregon.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a  scene  of  great  entluisiasm,  five 
hundred  men  joining  in  an  outburst  of. 
cheers  for  the  Oregon,  her  captain  and 
her  officers.  Every  preparation  was 
made  to  meet  the  enemv's  fleet.  The 
ship  was  "cleared  for  action."  All  wood- 
work was  torn  out.  Even  the  expensive 
mahogany  pilot-house  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  set 
on  fire  by  a  Spanish  shell.  The  ship  was 
painted  the  dull  gray  war  color,  and  the 
graceful  white  vessel  that  had  steamed 
out  of  Rio  harbor  was  transformed  into 
an  ugly  lead-colored  fighter.  To  lessen 
the  danger  of  conflagration,  preparations 
were  made  to  throw  overboard  all  our 
boats  upon  sighting  the  enemy's  fleet. 
Everybody  was  eager  for  active  duty  at 
any  odd:?. 
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Before  leaving  Rio,  our  men  had  pur- 
chased a  large  supply  of  red  ril^bon,  of 
which  they  made  cap-bands,  bearing  in 
letters  cut  out  of  brass  the  inspiring 
words,  ''Remember  the  Maine,"  and  this 
legend  tlie  cap  of  every  Oregon  man 
bore  throughout  the  war. 

It  was  current  newspaper  talk  a  few 
months  ago  that  Mark  Twain  was  writ- 
ing an  autobiography,  and  that  it  w^ould 
not  be  published  for  a  hundred  years. 
This  idea,  if  it  ever  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  author,  has  been  given  up ;  but  he 
did  some  work  on  an  autobiography,  and 
one  chapter  from  it,  entitled  "My  Debut 
as  a  Literary  Person,"  has  been  secured 
by  the  publishers  of  The  Century  and 
w-ill  appear  in  the  November  number. 

A  writer  in  October  Pearson's  de- 
-scribes  the  lively  sensation  of  toboggan- 
ing down  the  sides  of  Popocatepetl,  the 
great  volcano  of  ]\[exico,  which  rears 
itself  in  gaunt  majesty  17.S16  feet  above 
sea  level.  Having  reached  the  summit, 
he  says,  the  Indian  guides  look  compla- 
cently around,  and  putt  unconcernedly 
at  their  eternal  cigarettes,  as  they  begin 
to  unroll  their  "petates"  on  the  snow. 
These  petates  are  Indian  mats  of  strong, 
tough  libre,  which  the  guides  have  car- 
ried up  on  their  backs.  You  realize  now 
that  they  are,  also,  toboggans.  The 
guides  make  this  toboggan  trip,  the  most 
remarkable  one  in  the  vrorld,  and  the 
only  one  down  the  side  of  a  great  volca- 
no, week  in  and  week  out  whenever  the 
sides  of  the  volcano  are  not  so  frozen 
over  as  to  prevent  it.  It  is  nothing  to 
them.  But  for  you  it  is  a  different  mat- 
ter— and  the  more  you  look  at  tlie  frail 
petates.  and  at  the  long,  glitering  de- 
scent, the  less  you  like  the  idea. 

The  statement  that  the  toboggan  slide 
down  Popocatepetl  is  the  "most  remark- 
able in  the  world/'  merely  goes  to  show 
that  Mr.  Cunningham  never  climbed 
many  mountains,  and  knows  nothing  of 
those  in  his  own  country.  lie  would  do 
well  to  come  to  Oregon,  join  the  Ma- 
zamas,  and  coast  down  eirher  ^^dount 
Adams  or  Sahale,  the  newly  named 
mountain  in  Washincjton.  on  either  of 


which  may  be  found  over  two  miles  of 
tobogganing  in  August. 

Like  a  burst  of  sunshine  St.  Nicholas 
breaks  in  on  the  lives  of  our  young  folks 
once  a  month,  and  as  Christmas  ap- 
proaches it  grows  more  interesting.  The 
September  number  is  full  of  charming 
articles,  but  Indian  stories  more  interest- 
ing than  that  of  "Arkichita:  A  Tale  of 
an  Indian  Detective,"  by  Lieutenant  W. 
C.  Bennett,  6th  Inft.  U.  S.  A.,  are  sel- 
dom written.  "Pelicantown,"  by  Frank 
Chapman,  is  a  delightful  story  de- 
scriptive of  the  ways  of  the  pelican  at 
home — but  St.  Nicholas  is  always  full  of 
just  such  stories. 

''Nigel  Ferrard,"  by  G.  M.  Robins, 
published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.  This  is  an  intensely  inter- 
esting book.  The  heroine,  Gwennie 
Alger,  an  orphan  girl  of  fourteen,  walks 
in  her  sleep  and  on  such  occasions  wan- 
ders from  home  and  is  rudely  awakened 
by  falling.  She  finds  herself  in  a  strange 
place  in  the  night  but  soon  discovers  a 
light  at  a  distance  shining  through  a  sky- 
I'ght  to  which  she  climbs  and  discovers 
surgeons  within  operating  on  a  young 
man  who  im.mediately  afterwards  dies. 
The  horror  of  the  scene  so  affects  her 
til  at  she  faints  and  falls  to  the  room  be- 
neath, suffering  injuries  that  blot  from 
her  memory  all  recollection  of  the  past. 
She  subsequentiy  marries  a  participant 
ir  the  operation  and  later  is  called  by  a 
prcarrangLd  plan  to  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  tlie  sight  of  which  restores 
lier  memor}'  and  she  remembers  enough 
of  the  scene  attending  the  operation  to 
discover  the  villain. 

"Heart  of  the  \'alley,"  by  Dennis  Sto- 
val,  }>.  S.,  is  a  delightful  little  volume  of 
stories  in  verse  and  prose,  and  is  a  mer- 
iioiis  contribution  to  the  field  of  Oregon 
literature.  It>  author  is  blessed  with  a 
li\'ch'  imagination  and  the  ability  to  con- 
vex' to  otlu-r>  liis  mental  scenes  of  ro- 
tM;..n.-c  and  re<'dity.  It  is  a  book  of  100 
pages  and  is  w^)rthy  of  a  place  on  every 
centre  table. 
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Mr.  Kelly  was  born  in  Pulaski  county,  Ken- 
tucky, September  7,  1828,  being  the  oldest  of 
Clinton  Kelly  5  children.  In  184S  he  crossed 
the  plains  with  his  parents,  driving  the  team 
of  the  wagon  in  which  rode  the  mother  and 
small  children.  For  a  year  after  becoming 
of  age  he  remained  with  his  father  to  assist 
in  preparing  the  hew  home.  In  1850  he  took 
up  a  donation  land  claim  which  is  now  with- 
in two  and  one-hall  miles  of  the  city  limits  of 
Portland.  With  the  exception  of  fifty  acres, 
this  entire  tract  still  belongs  to  the  members 
of  the  family,  whose  intention  is  to  live  and 
die  there.  He  fought  in  the  Indian  wars  of 
1855-6,  and  in  185S-9  he  ran  the  steamer 
■Multnomah,  which  had  no  regular  route,  but 
was  principally  engaged  m  carrying  stock  on 
the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers,  from  the 
Cascades  and  Oregon  City  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,.  In  1849  he  was  one  of  the 
first  probationers  of  the  Taylor  Street  Meth- 
odist church.  He  was  long  ago  licensed  as 
an  exhorter,  and  although  never  filling  a  reg- 
ular appointment,  he  has  preached  some  as  a 
supply,  and  has  officiated  at  a  great  many 
funerals,  especially  of  the  old  pioneers.  His 
principal  work  in  this  line  has  been  in  the 
Sunday  school,  of  which  he  was  superintend- 
ent almost  continuously  for  forty  years,  at 
Mount  Tabor.  Clinton  Kelly  School,  Lent's 
and  iVIultnomah  hall.  He  was  a  m.ember  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  Good  Templars 
in  early  days,  has  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  Grange  movement  from  its  first  organ- 
ization, being  a  charter  member  of  Evening 
Star  Grange.  On  July  4,  1SG4,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Clark,  the  fruits  of  the  union  be- 
ing six  children,  of  whom  three  are  living. 
<&  « 

ELIZABETH  CLARK  KELLY. 


Mrs.  Kelly  was  born  near  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan, December  26,  1843.  She  is  a  niece  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsley,  who  came  to  Oregon 
as  missionaries,  in  1851.  In  i860  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  went  East  to  attend  general  conference, 
and  on  his  return  to  Oregon  Miss  Clark,  who 
was  then  an  orphan,  accompanied  him  by 
way  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  She  was  stu- 
dious in  her  habits  and  naturally  drifted  into 
school  teachng.  She  and  her  aunt  taught 
the  last  school  in  the  old  Methodist  Seminary 
in  Oregon  City.  While  engaged  in  her  pro- 
fession at  Mount  Tabor  she  met,  and  on  July 
4,  1S64,  married  Mr.  Plympron  Kelly,  and 
commenced  housekeeping  on  the  old  home- 
stead where  they  still  reside  near  Portland. 
She  has  been  very  actiVe  in  Sunday  school 
and  Good  Templar  work,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  having  been  president  of 
Snnnyside  Union  for  three  years.   She  is  also 


a  member  and  enthusiastic  worker  of  the 
Taylor  Street  Methodist  church,  of  Portland. 
She  believes  the  bicycle  has  brought  greater 
liberty  to  the  human  race  than  any  other  in- 
vention, and  enjovs  its  use. 

JOSIAH  FAILING. 

The  name  brought  to  Oregon  by  this  ven- 
erable pioneer,  now  no  longer  living,  will  al- 
Avays  be  revered  by  reason  of  the  virtues  of 
the  man  himself,  and'  of  the  extensive  repu- 
tation of  the  family  which  he  founded  on 
this  coast.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  to 
whom  fortune  comes  in  various  Avays  with 
bounteous  store.  He  was  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing for  a  life's  partner  Miss  Henrietta  Elli- 
son, while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  one  who 
was  a.  true  helpmate,  one  who  knew  how  to 
train  up  children  to  worthy  walk;  one  re- 
spected, loved  by  all;  the  adornment  of  her 
husband's  home  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
living  to  be  by  his  side  until  death's  mes- 
senger crossed  his  threshhold  and  bade  him 
cease  to  be  of  earth.  He  was  fortunate  in 
business  affairs,  in  his  many  friendships,  in 
the  fact  that  he  reared  and  left  descendants 
who,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fath- 
er, out  of  plenty  unostentiously  distribute  a 
goodly  portion  among  the  needy  and  in  be- 
half of  public  enterprise. 

Mr.  Failing  was  born  on  his  father's  farm 
in  Canajohane,  New  York,  July  9.  1806.  His 
ancestors  were  of  German  descent,  his  great 
grand  father  having  come  from  the  Bavarian 
Palatinate  and  settled  in  the  Mohawk  valley 
in  1703.  We  quite  young  he  removed  to  New 
York  City  where  he  vras  married.  In  1851 
he  came  to  Portland,  engaging  in  the  mer- 
cantile trade  until  1864.  when  he  retired  in 
favor  of  his  son  Henry,  who  had  been  his 
partner.  In  1853  he  was  mayor  of  Portland, 
and  was  a  delegate  from  Oregon  to  the  na- 
tional republican  conventions  of  1864  and 
1868. 

At  a  very  early  day  he  gave  his  attention 
to  the  subject  of  Portland's  public  schools, 
maintaining  through  life  a  constant  interest 
in  them.  Indeed,  he  may  well  he  called  the 
father  of  the  public  schools  in  this  city.  In 
his  honor  the  Failing  school  was  named. 
His  life,  prolonged  even  beyond  the  three 
score  years  and  ten  of  the  psalmist,  was  ever 
an  example  of  well-doing.  His  industrious 
career  was  an  honest  one  and  none  had 
greater  consideration  for  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  others  than  he  possessed.  He  was 
ah'.'ays  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  firm  sup- 
porters of  the  P.iiptist  chur(Mi.  of  whicli  he 
was  a  member.  His  labors  and  actions,  in  all 
their  parts,  might  well  be  studied  with  a 
view  of  imitation  by .  a  people  desirous  of 
progress;  for  they  were  of  that  useful  char- 
acter which  makes  a  city  great  and  worth 
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living  in.  Mr.  Failing  died  August  14,  1877, 
greatly  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 

His  eldest  sou,  Henry,  whose  portrait  may 
be  found  on  page  16,  and  biography  on  page 
57  of  this  volume,  was  one  of  the  citizens  of 
rortland  whose  fortune  v.'as  reckoned  by  the 
million;  and,  worthily  to  be  added,  his  mind 
and  character  were  deemed  by  the  public  to 
be  a  possession  it  enjoyed,  while  he  lived,  of 
even  greater  value.  His  two  younger  sons, 
Edward  and  jLmes  F.,  occupy  leading  posi- 
tions in  the  business  and  social  spheres  of 
Portland. 

THOMAS  ROBERTSON. 

Thomas  Robertson  was  born  in  the  tov;n 
of  Cambridge,  Washington  county,  New 
York,  April  14,  IS.-J.  His  father,  David  Rob- 
ertson, of  Scottish  ancestry,  being  a  farmer, 
his  early  life  was  spent  in  this  vocation.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  years  he  decided  that  his 
calling  was  to  be  that  of  mercantile  activity. 
After  clerking  two  years,  he  formed  a  co- 
partnership in  his  native  town  and  thence 
forward  was  active  in  business  in  that  and 
-neighboring  communities.  His  brother-in- 
law,  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett,  having,  in  1851, 
moved  to  Portland,  his  attention  v,as  con- 
stantly directed  to  that  far-distant  territory 
and  urged  by  letter  to  join  him,  he  decided 
in  the  spring  of  1855  to  cast  his  lot  in  with 
those  striving  to  build  the  common  wealth 
of  Oregon.  Arriving  in  Portland,  March  26, 
1855,  after  an  uneventful  trip  via  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  he  entered  into  the  employment 
of  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett,  continuing  with  him 
until  1866.  Having  secured  what  he  consid- 
ered a  competency  he  decide!  to  return  East, 
and  for  three  years  made  his  home  in  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

In  1870  he  again  returned  to  Portland, 
coming  in  one  of  the  early  through  trains  of 
the  then  newly-completed.  Central  Pacfic 
Railroad  to  San  Francvisco.  From  that  date 
to  the  present  time  his  home  has  been  in 
Portland,  although  not  actively  associated 
with  business.  His  desire  has  never  been  to 
be  associated  permanently  v,-ith  public  af- 
fairs, although  he  served  in  early  days  as 
member  of  the  city  council,  and  was  elected 
school  director,  but  prevented  from  serving 
his  term  by  departure  for  the  E'ast.  In  1845 
he  was  married  to  Mary  F.  Corbett,  daugh- 
ter of  Elijah  Corbett,  whose  memory  is  cher- 
ished by  the  old  residents  of  Portland  for 
her  kindly  disposition  and  the  Christian  life 
she  lived  in  this  community. 

LOUIS  FLEISQiNER. 


"When  Louis  Fleisnhner  closed  his  eyes  in 
death  the  Pacific  Northwest  lost  one  of  her 
most  enterprising  citizens.  One  who  always 
took  greatest  interest  in-  everything  that 
would  assist  in  its  upbuirding.  Those  who 
liked  congenial  companionship  missed  him, 
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and  the  poor,  regardless  of  country,  political 
opinion  or  creed,  whom  he  bounteously, 
though  quietly  assisted,  were  deprived  of  the 
favors  distributed  among  them. 

He  was  born  in  Vogelgesang,  Behemia,  in 
1827.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  tillage 
and  at  Tissan,  a  small  town  near  his  home. 
In  1842  he  came  to  America,  ^-^cer  a  brief 
stay  in  New  York  he  weni  to  Philadelphia 
where  he  obtained  a  situation  wth  a  dealer  in 
horses  and  cattle,  remaining  in  such  employ 
for  five  years.  In  1849  he  went  to  Drakeville, 
Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  the  merchantile 
business  until  1852  when  he  came  across  the 
plains  behind  an  ox  team.  Through  flood 
and  an  epidemic  of  cholera  prevailing  during 
that  year,  he  experienced  much  suffering  and 
hardship  while  enroute.  On  arrival  he  locat- 
ed in  Albany,  and  engaged  merchandising  un- 
til 1850  when  he  wentOto  the  Oro  Fino  mines. 
After  a  stay  here  of  a  year  with  a  stock  of 
goods  he  removed  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  where 
he  remained  until  1863.  Coming  to  Portland 
in  1864' he  entered  into  partnership  with  Sol- 
omon Hirsch  and  Alexander  Schlussel  under 
the  firm  name  of  L.  Fleischner  &  Co.  For 
several  years  the  firm  conducted  a  retail  bus- 
iness, which  grew  to  such  large  proportions 
that  they  determined  to  embark  in  the  whole- 
sale trade.  Selling  out  in  1869  the  firm  soon 
opened  out  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  busi- 
ness. In  1875  Jacob  Mayer  became  a  partner, 
at  which  time  the  present  firm  name  was 
adopted.  The  success  and  growth  of  the  bus- 
iness of  this  house  has  been  remarkable  and 
ranks  among  the  first  in  Oregon  and  outside 
of  San  Francisco  unexcelled  on  the  coast,  in 
the  extent  of  annual  sales.  This  gratifying 
condition  of  its  affairs  has  in  no  small  meas- 
ure been  due  to  the  high  personal  integrity 
of  character,  business  ability  and  watchful 
care  of  Mr.  Fleischner,  and  though  several 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  firm  in  re- 
cent years  he  remained  tb.e  senior  memJjer 
of  the  firm  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  1870  he  was,  without  solicitation,  chos- 
en by  the  Democratic  party  as  ther  candidate 
for  state  treasurer  and  was  elected,  serving 
four  years.  In  ISSS  his  health  not  being  good 
he  left  the  affairs  of  the  firm  entirely  to  his 
partners  nnd  went  back  to  iiis  birthplace,  hop- 
ing to  once  more  find  youth  there.  In  a 
measure  he  succeeded,  for  he  was  greatly  re- 
stored. While  tnere  lie  generously  endowed 
four  beds  in  one  of  the  hospitals  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  people  of  Vogelgesang. 

In  1880  he  again- returned  to  Portland,  re- 
suming his  usiuil  activity  in  the  business  of 
the  firm.  In  1S96  he  went  to  the  Guyer  Hot 
Springs,  Iilnho,  for  an  outing  and  unexpect- 
edly passed  away,  the  date  of  his  death  being 
August  7th,  of  that  year.  His  funeral  took 
plnce  from  the  'J'omplo  Beth  Israel,  Portland, 
nnd  wns  attended  l)y  a  very  large  number  of 
p^o]>le.  many  of  them  coming  from  variou.'? 
sections  of  the  l\acific  Northwest  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  most  worthy  man 
among  the  best  had  ceased  to  be  of  earth. 

He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
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Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  of  Portland,  and 
generously  remembered  tnat  instituton  in  his 
will.  He  also  gave  liberally  to  the  Children's 
Home,  hospitals  and  other  undertakings  car- 
ried on  for  the  benefit  of  those  unable  to 
keep  themselves  or  in  need. 

ELIJAH  WILLIAMS, 


Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Luzerne  county, 
Pennsylvania,  August  4,  1S09.  and  grew  to 
manhood  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  1SG2, 
with  his  parents,  he  emigrated  to  Hancock 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession until  1S51,  when,  with  his  family, 
then  consisting  of  a  wife  and  four  children, 
three  sons 'and  a  daughter,  he  started  across 
the  plains  to  Oregon,  but  on  the  way  one 
of  his  sons  v/as  accidentally  killed.  He  ar- 
rived in  the  Willamette  valley  during  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  He  subsequently  lo- 
cated in  Salem,  where  he  remained  until 
1879,  when  he  moved  to  Portland  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  death,  :May  IG,  1SS6. 
^rr.  Williams  was  poss-'  sed  of  many  ster- 
ling qualities  necessary  to  the  successful 
career  of  a  typical  pioneer.  Resolute,  en- 
ergetic, of  the  rtrictest  integrity,  he  com- 
manded the  respect  ana  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  a  iieart  full  of  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate,  endeared  him  to  the  poor. 
His  children  all  live  in  Portland,  and  rank 
among  leading  citizens  of  the  state.  Helen 
married  Milton  A.  Stratton.  George  was  one 
of  the  very  few  Oregon ians  who  participated 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  fought  for 
Old  Glory,  and  was  wounded  at  the  second 
day's  battle  of  Gettysburg.  At  the  age  of 
retirement  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
wiu.  the  rank  of  major  .  Richard,  tosether 
with  Emmet  B.,  who  was  born  in  Salem, 
have  practiced  law  in  Portland  for  many 
years,  the  firm  being  among  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Pacific  coast.  Richard  repre- 
sented his  state  in  congress  from  1S77  to 
1S70,  and  at  present  is  interested  in  public 
education,  acting  as  school  director  for  his 
second  term. 

MRS,  MAHALA  McBRIDE, 


Miss  Mahala  Miller  was  born  near  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  Seprember  26.  ISll,  mar- 
ried Dr.  James  TvIcBride  in  that  state  June 
20,  1830,  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  in 
1S16,  with  her  husband  and  family.  Their 
first  home  was  in  Yamhill  county.  Here 
they  remained  until  1807.  when  removal  v;as 
niadc  to  St.  Hekn.^,  at  which  place  she  died. 
February  23,  1870.  Mr.^.  :McBride  vvMs  a 
"Worthy  member  of  that  noble  group  of  pio- 
neer wives  whose  piety,  benevolence  and 
'ove  of  home  and  hifmunity  were  the 
strength  and  moral  support  of  the  orderly 
^'Iviiizntion  that  distinguished  the  early  set- 
tlements of  Oregon.    Her  son  George  W.  is 


the  senior  United  States  senator  from  Ore- 
gon, while  another  son,  John  R.,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  and  of 
the  first  state  senate,  besides  serving  his 
state  in  congress  in  1SG2-63  and  later  acting 
as  chief  justice  of  Idaho  territory.  Still 
another  son,  Thomas  A.,  has  held  several 
public  ofiices  with  credit  to  himself  and  his 
constitutents,  and  is  at  present  judge  of  the 
third  judicial  district. 

4t  « 

CHARLES  B.  MOORES, 


Mr.  Moores  comes  from  a  family  that  has 
been  prominent  in  the  legislative  annals  of 
Oregon.  His  granafather.  Col.  I.  R.  Moores, 
Sr.,  before  coming  here  saw  service  in  the 
Seminole  Indian  war.  was  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  1S12,  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
Black  Hav.ic  war  and  was  of  the  army  that 
conquered  Mexico.  In  1852  he  came  to  Oie- 
gon,  settling  near  Eugene.  Soon  after  the 
citizens  of  Lane  county  elected  him  their 
representative  to  the  territorial  legislature 
and  also  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1857.  He  was  a  pioneer  of 
the  republican  party  and  was  a  candidate 
of  that  party  for  sta^e  senator  from  Lane 
county.  On©  of  his  sons.  Col.  I.  R.  Moores. 
Jr.,  represented  Marion  county  for  several 
terms  in  the  house  of  representatives  and 
was  speaker  of  that  body  in  1865.  Another 
son,  Hon.  John  H.  Moores,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  also  represented  the 
same  county  in  the  senate  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1894,  our  subject  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  house  from  INIarion  count3% 
receiving  a  large  majority.  At  the  session 
following  he  was  elected  speaker  thereof  by 
a  vote  of  fifty-three  out  of  a  total  of  sixty. 

Mr.  Moores  was  born  August  0.  1849,  in 
Benton,  I\Iissouri,  his  parents  being  John 
H.  and  Virginia  L.  (Lamon)  Moores.  In  1S52 
the  family  came  to  Oregon,  his  parents  strip- 
ping in  Portland  until  March,  1853,  when 
they  removed  to  Salem,  where  Mr.  Moores 
has  resided  nearly  ever  since.  There  he  re- 
ceived his  education,  graduating  from  Wil- 
lamette University  in  the  classical  course 
in  1870.  A  few  days  thereafter  he  removed 
to  Portland  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
land  department  of  the  0.  <^  C.  R.  R.  as 
draughtsman,  where  he  remained  four 
years. 

From  1874  to  1877  he  was  in  the  East, 
first  attending  business  college,  located  in 
Washinsiton.  D.  C,  then  a  year's  study  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  law  department  of  the 
Uni^'ersity  of  Pennsylvania,  continuing  such 
studies  in  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  located  at  Ann  Arbor. 
From  this  latter  institution  ho  graduated 
with  honors  and  then  rfturned  to  Salem. 
In  18S0  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  from  1882  to  1SS7  he  was 
private  secretary  to  Governor  Moody.  In 
1804  he  was,  as  stated,  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature.   He  is  at  present  register  of  the 
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United  States  land  office  located  at  Oregon 
City. 

Politically,  Mr,  Moore.s  has  always  been 
an  earnest  and  eiithusiastic  Republican,  fre- 
quently contributing  to  the  press  and  taking 
the  stump  in  advocation  of  the  principles  of 
that  party. 

He  .has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  various  public  enterprises  looking  to  the 
development  cf  his  adopted  state,  advocat- 
ing their  inauguration  and  maintenance 
thereafter.  The  fruit  industry  has  largely 
received  personal  attention,  also  the  lumber 
business,  he  having  been  for  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Capital  Lumbering  Co.,  at  Sa- 
lem, 

Although  a  pioneer,  he  is  still  a  young 
man,  one  o[  the  clasc?  yielding  to  no  one  in 
his  devotion  to  the  state  of  his  adoption,  or 
in  the  confidence  with  which  he  contem- 
plates  the  certainty  of  her  place  in  the  fu- 
ture as  one  of  tne  very  finest  in  the  sister- 
hood of  states. 

Mr.  Moores  was  married  on  November  1, 
1SS1,  to  Aiiss  Sallie  E.  Chamberlain,  and  they 
now  have  a  family  of  four  children. 


SMON  BLUMAUER. 


:ative  SOX. 

Rosenblatt,  a  firm  that  was  one- of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  merchandise  busines.s  in 
Portland  until  they  retired  from  active  bus- 
iness life.  Their  location  was  on  the  north- 
vs-est  corner  of  Front  and  Alder  streets,  \r 
that  time  they  occupied  the  first  three-stoW 
brick  erected  in  the  city,  this  being  their 
own  property. 

In  all  matters  incident  to  the  welfai'e  of 
his  adopted  home,  Mr,  Blumauer  never  was 
a  laggard,  but  was  always  progressive  and 
liberal.  In  the  years  1876-77  he  represented 
the  second  ward  in  the  city  council  of  Port- 
land, and  during  the  time  of  his  Incumbencv 
of  that  position  he  gave  its  duties  close  ca- 
pable and  honest  attention,  and  at  its  ter- 
mination his  neighbors  and  constitutents 
urged  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  re-elec- 
tion, but  he  declined  to  accept  of  their  im- 
portunities. For  twenty-five  vears  he  has 
been  president  of  the  Temple  Beth  Israel. 
The  new  temple  of  that  congregation  is  now 
located  on  Tenth  and  Main  streets  and  is  one 
of  the  city's  ornaments.  In  the  erection  of 
this,  he  took  a  great  interest.  While  the 
property  interests  and  holdings  of  Mr.  Blu- 
mauer may  be  quite  large,  their  manage- 
ment he  leaves  to  others  and  he  devotes 
his  time  to  ease  and  comfor^. 


Mr.  Blumauer  was  born  in  Bavaria,  March 
2,  1S22.  In  1S47  he  emigrated  to  America. 
After  landing  in  New  York  he  m.ade  that 
city  his  home  until  1S4S.  when  he  w^ent  to 
Salmon  Falls,  New  Hampshire.  At  the  lat- 
ter place  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  until  1851  when  he  disposed  of  his 
interests  with  a  view  of  removing  to  Ore- 
gon. He  arrived  in  Portland  in  1S52  and, 
together  with  hi?  brother  Joseph  and  Leo- 
pold Hirsch  as  partners,  opened  up  in  the 
general  merchandise  business.  He  was  one 
of  tne  public-spiriced  merchanis  who,  in  1832, 
sent  Captain  Hiram  Smith  out  on  the  plains 
to  meet  and  supply  the  emigration  of  that 
year  with  the  neces?ities  of  life  with  which 
it  had  been  reported  they  were  much  in 
need  of.  It  was  understood  that  those  who 
could  pay  sonK-thing  triwards  the  cost  of 
the  provisions  and  other  artici'^s  sent  should 
do  so,  but  that  no  one  vs'as  suffer  for  the 
want  of  anything  fallen  forward.  Of  those 
unable  to  pay  the  captain  had  instructions 
to  give  them  special  attention.  By  this 
means  the  worthy  intent  of  the  large-hearted 
citizens  contributing  could  be  accomplished 
— assistance  wliero  it  was  a  Godsend  to  the 
recipients. 

In  1S5.3  Mr.  Blumauer  returned  to  New 
York  for  a  short  stay  and  while  there  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mollie  Radel- 
sheimer,  the  fruits  of  this  union  being  five 
children,  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  In  18')t 
he  erected  the  third  brick  building  that  was 
brdit  in  Portland.  In  l?t31.  having  disposed 
of  his  interests  in  the  firm  of  Blumauer  cK: 
Hirsch.  he  entered  into  partnership  with  S. 
Uosenblatt.  forming  the  finn  of  Blumauer  c<c 


MRS.  MOLLIE  BLUMAUER. 


]Mrs.  Blumauer  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1S32,  her  maiden  name  being' Rad- 
elsheimer.  While  she  lived  far  across  th.- 
wave  she  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  sweetest  and  most  lovable  young  la- 
dies in  the  community  in  which  she  lived, 
a  characteristic  which  she  retained  through- 
out her  life,  and  upon  her  coming  to  New 
York  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Simon  Bin 
mauer  found  recompense  for  the  long  trip 
he  made  in  JS5o  from  distant  Oregon  rn 
bring  her  back  his  bride.  She  was  one  of 
the  mothers  of  our  state  whom  Oregon  could 
by  no  means  have  spared,  her  charming  dis- 
position, her  many  better  qualities  of  char- 
acter, her  conduct  as  a  wife  and  a  mother 
being  not  only  worthy  of  remark,  but  of 
following  as  well,  Shq  was  always  very 
cliarirable,  yet  never  putting  forth  a  help- 
ins:  hand  or  performing  a  charitable  action 
with  any  display  of  publicity.  On  May  23. 
18!)7,  she  passed  to  her  reward  greatly 
mourned  by  her  immediate  family  and  a 
large  number  of  friends. 

!Mrs,  Blumauer  reared  a  family  of  five 
children.  The  eldest,  Louis,  is  the  senior 
momlicr  of  the  whoU  sale  drug  house  of  Blu- 
mnuer-Frank  Drug  Co.  Sol.  is  also  inter- 
fsr^Ml  in  the  snrne  firm  and  also  has  the 
honor  of  being  Grand  President  of  the  Na- 
tive Sons  of  Oregon  at  the  present  time. 
Phil,  and  IMoses  are  in  business  for  them- 
s*^lves,  and  the  daughter.  l\Iay.  married  Mr. 
Levy  May.  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  Portland. 


WILLAMETTE. 

"^heres  a  bank  by  the  waves  of  the  bhie  Willamette 

Where  the  zepher  weaves  many  a  song; 
Where  the  tall,  waving  pine  shades  the  violet, 

And  the  little  birds  sing  the  daylong. 

Where,  up  from  the  moss-beds  through  ferns  into  space, 

,  The  vines  reach  the  mystic  forever; 
And  the  pale  w^ater-lilly  iooks  down  on  her  face 
In  the  depths  of  that  beautiful  river. 

W^hen  the  angels  of  heaven  draw  this  curtain  of  light, 

Anr  reveal  the  dark  regions  of  space, 
When  we  gaze  on  the  marvelous  splendor  of  night. 

And  trace  the  great  Inhnite's  face! 

There's  a  harp  in  the  air  though  its  music  be  mute; 

There's  a  song  in  the  silence  unsung; 
There  are  forms,  though  loneliness  reigns  absolute 

That  speak — yet  no  sound  of  a  tongue. 

And  I've  stood  in  the  lilac's  dark  shadows  alone. 

By  the  gleam  of  that  star-fettered  river. 
When  the  shades  had  a  touch,  and  the  stillness  a  tone. 

Whose  music  shall  haunt  me  forever. 

— Stephen  ]\Iaybell. 


Courtesy  'Yamhill  County  Reporter' 

THE  OLD  FORT  YAMHILL  STOCKADE 

This  stockade  is  stili  standing;  on  the  ^Grande  Ronde  Indian 
Reservition  Many  officers.  hif:;h  in  the  annals  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  were  stationed  here  during  pioneer  days- See  article 
next  page 


UNITED  STATES  SOLDIERS  IN  YAMHILL. 

AND  THEIR  STOCKADE. 


The  frontispiece  in  this  number  calls 
to  mind  some  few  incidents  connected 
with  the  pioreer  history  of  Yamhill 
county,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  visited, 
or  was  the  home  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
government.  The  first  United  States 
soldier  to  step  foot  upon  those  "classic 
shades"  was  Lieut.  \Vm.  A.  Slacum,  a 
naval  officer  sent  to  Oregon  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1836  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  situation  then  existing 
here,  which  he  was  to  report  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  East.  He  came  ostensibly 
'as  a  private  citizen,  but  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  as  well  as  the  missionar- 
ies, soon  divined  his  purposes  and  look- 
ed upon  him  as  he  was,  a  secret  agent  of 
the  government. 

During  the  early  part  of  1837  he  visit- 
ed a  portion  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Yamhill  county,  and  in  his  report  speaks 
of  the  "Yam-still"  Indians  being  the  oc- 
cupants of  a  stream  by  a  like  name.  This 
is  believed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  name  "Yamhill/'  A  word, 
which  until  of  recent  years,  was  spelled 
as  two  separate  words,  or  "Yam  Hill." 

In  T841  Lieut.  Charles  Wilkes,  who 
was  also  a  naval  officer,  visited  Oregon. 
In  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
he  devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
"Yam  Hills."  During  his  trip  through 
them  he  was  accompained  by  George  K. 
Gay,  concceded  to  have  been  the  richest 
private  individual  in  Oregon  at  that 
time.  The  lieutenant,  in  his  report,  in 
part,  says:  "We  started. for  the  Yam 
Hills  which  divide  the  Wallamct  and 
Faulitz."  Again  in  the  narrative  is 
found:.  "Having  heard  that  the  farm  of 
the  late  Mr.  Young  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful spot  in  this  section  of  the  country.  I 
determined  to  visit  it,  and  for  this  ])ur- 
pose  crossed  the  Yam  Hills  again.  When 
we  reached  the  to]),  we  again  had  a  view 
of  the  I'^uilitz  [)lains.  which  were  highly 
l)icturesque.  Ewing  \'oung's  claim  was 
in  the  West  Chehalen'i  valley,  but  where 
the  "Faulitz"  valley  or  i)lains  were  lo- 
cated some  of  the  earlier  pioneers  may 


be  able  to  explain.  A  native  son  of  Yam- 
hill confesses  his  ignorance  as  to  their 
whereabouts  and  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  their  location. 

In  th.  e  days  there  were  no  definitely 
drawn  divisions,  and  boundaries  were 
extended  or  contracted  to  suit  the  oc- 
cassion.  It  has  been  said  that  an  un- 
known quantity  of  Yamhill  county  was 
at  one  time  called  "Selitz"  by  the  trap- 
pers. There  might  be  a  possibility  that 
Lieut.  Wilkes  heard  this  name  and  un- 
derstood it  as  he  gives  it,  "Faulitz."  The 
location  of  'Mr.  Young's  claim  and  the 
view  obtained  from  the  hills  in  order  to 
reach  it.  would  rather  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  the  name  he  heard  sounded 
more  like  "Twalits,"  a  word  the  Indians 
used  to  designate  what  are  now  known 
as  the  Tualitan  ])lains.  Mr.  Gay,  who 
had  an  Indian  wife,  probably  gave  the 
lieutenant  the  name  by  which  the  local- 
ity was  known  by  the  Indians,  speak- 
ing it  the  same  as  an  Indian  would. 
The  language  of  the  Wapato's,  who 
lived  in  that  locality,  and  all  of  the 
Northern  Oregon  Coast  Indians,  con- 
sisted of  gutteral  clucks  and  hisses  which 
but  very  few  whites  could  understand  or 
learn  to  speak,  writing  it  out  so  that  let- 
ters would  convey  the  jjroper  sounds 
was  an  impossil)ilit\'. 

The  long  list  of  famous  men  who  have 
sojourned  within  the  borders  of  Yam- 
hill count}-  is  remarkable  for  a  county 
so  young  in  history.  The  first  troops 
stationecl  there  were  located  at  Fort 
Vamhill,  situated  on  the  (jrand  Ronde 
Indian  reservation,  and  so  came  in 
A])ril.  1856,  under  the  command  of  (icn- 
eral  W.  1*>.  llazen,  then  a  cohjnel.  In 
September  following.  Cai)tain  .\.  J. 
Smith,  afterwards  a  h^vleral  general, 
came  here  with  his  company,  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  his  connnand  being  Jos- 
eph Wheeler,  who  su])se()uently  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  calvar\-  general  in 
the  Confederate  army  during  the  rebel- 
lion, and  latterly  at  Santiago.  Cuba,  dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  Spain,  and  who 
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ow  wears  the  blue  and  fights  under  the  spurs,  and  I'll  do  it  or  die  with  my  boots 

;ars   and   stripes   in   the    Philippines,  on,  you  can  bet  high  on  that."    And  he 

"ighting   Joe   Hooker   and    David  A.  did;'he  won  the  spurs  and  laurels  of  one 

:ussell  were  there  for  a  time  as  lieuten-  of  the  greatest  captains  of  all  wars  of 

nts,  both  of  whom  commanded  armies  history.    He  died  a  lieutenant-o-eneral. 
5  Un^  .1  generals  in  the  rebellion.  The        Maj.  Reynolds  and  Captains'^  Ord  and 

e.  >  A  Winchester,  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  Auger,  all  afterwards  famous  as  generals 

enc  there  in  1857  as  a  lieutenant  and  of   the  Union    ->.rmy,    and  Grant,  the 

:ft  in  1861  for  -he  war.   When  ready  to  foremost    =oldiv  j    of    the    world,  while 

lake  the  start  ''i^ittle  Phil"  said  to  his  never  stat:.)ned  there,  visited  the  fort  on 

ssociates  standing  by:     "Boys,  I  am  sp  .lal  duty, 
oing  into  this  thing  to  win  a  captain's 

*      *  # 

THE  NEW  ERA. 

A 'new  era  has  dawned  on  the  world  today; 

The  long  night  of  oppression  is  passing  away; 

The  sunlight  of  freedom  is  shedding  its  beams 

O'er  the  fair  isle  of  Cuba  and  far  Philippines, 

While  a  nation  renowned,  though  as  yet  but  a  youth. 

Like  his  mother  of  old,  is  spreading  God's  truth. 

From  out  cf  the  old  this  young  nation  has  sprung; 
'Tis  a  sturdy  young  giant,  who  speaks  the  same  tongue; 
He  reads  the  same  books  and  studies  the  lore 
Of  that  goodly  old  dame  who  taught  him  of  yore. 
He  fell  out  with  his  mother  in  days  that  are  gone. 
But  the  old  blood  is  there,  and  his  heart  is  as  warm. 

Yes,  the  old  blood  is  there  and  he's  doing  his  part 
In  man's  liberation  from  tyranny's  smart. 
.     His  humanity's  large  and  his  cause  it  is  just; 

'Tis  for  down-trodden  man,  and  conquer  he  must. 
In  peace  law-abiding,  yet  he's  dauntless  in  war, 
Ever  true,  gallant  and  brave  as  young  Lochinvar. 

I 

Let  Nelson  and  Dewey  the  outer  world  teach 

That  the  blood  is  the  same,  and  valorous  each ; 

The  Stars  and  the  Stripes  and  the  Cross  of  St.  George 

Will  forever  entwine  in  humanity's  cause. 

"Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Dixie"  and  "God  Save  the  Queen," 

No  longer  discordant,  henceforth  be  our  theme. 

Let  these  love  songs  l.)e  sung  all  over  the  earth. 
In  our  own  mother  tongue,  in  the  tongue  of  our  birth; 
Till  all  catch,  the  strains,  their  meaning  made  plain, 
.    lhat  these  songs  are  but  links  in  fair  Liberty's  chain. 
Let  the  singers  join  hands,  and  the  watch-word  e'er  be, 
"For  God  and  the  right  till  mankind  are  all  free." 

— Geo.  II.  Chance. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  KLONDIKE. 


(Concluded.) 


Early  in  tlie  ipoining  the  Islander  ar- 
rived at  Juneau  after  one  l  the  oug^hest 
trips  she  had  ever  experience  J.  ^^lie 
captain  of  the  J.  M.  Coleman,  an  Oi  . 
salt  on  those  waters,  said  it  was  the 
worst  storm  he  had  ever  seen  on  the 
canal,  and  he  brought  a  tale  of  ship- 
wreck and.  horror  that  exceeded  any- 
thing that  had  happened  since  the  mad 
Klondike  rush  began.  The  Clara  Ne- 
vada had  been  either  burned  or  blown 
up -in  Berner's  bay  and  every  soul  on 
board  perished.  The  terrible  news  was 
the  sole  subject  of  discussion  in  Juneau, 
and  the  few  passengers  on  the  Islander 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  details 
before  the  ship's  lines  were  made  fast. 
To  no  one  on  board  did  the  information 
bring  so  much  anguish  and  responsi- 
bility as  to  Unger.  Once  more  his  plans 
were  disarranged,  and  he  was  called  up- 
on quickly  to  decide  between  three  im- 
portant courses  of  action.  Every  tie  of 
love  and  friendship  appealed  to  him  to 
return  to  Berner's  bay  to  help  search  for 
the  remains  of  his  lost  friend  and  part- 
ner; (the  steamer  Rustler  was  being 
made  ready  and  would  soon  leave  with 
a  searching  party.)  To  do  that  he  nuist 
abandon  the  Haines  expedition;  and  was 
not  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  those 
who  had  intrusted  large  sums  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  res|X)nsibility  of  the  com- 
pany paramount  to  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship? Moreover,  the  all-important  line 
of  investigation  was  that  upon  which 
Laurens  had  started — the  intercepting  of 
all  south-bound  steamers — for  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  that  was  where  the  rob- 
bers, relying  upon  the  impossiblity  of 
overtaking  them  and  the  absence  tele- 
graphic communication,  would  start 
with  their  l)00ty.  The  two  k'tter  aUcr- 
natives  he  pondered  and  weighed  with 
the  clearness  and  raj)i(lity  which  are 
characteristic  of  S(nne  minds  in  great 
emergencies.  He  learned  that  the  City 
of  Seattle  had  only  four  hours  the  start 


of  the  Islander  from  Juneau,  and  it 
might  be  possible  to  'ntcrcept  her  at 
X'ictoria  by  wire  from  Xanaimo.  At  all 
events,  he  would  try  it. 

Then  began  the  long  flight  to  the 
Sound — days  and  nights  full  of  anguish 
and  misgivings,  alluring  hope  alternat- 
ing with  despair  and  gloom.  W'ha^  a 
horrible  nightmare  the  last  thirty-^  x: 
hours  had  been !  Marshon  and  Hub- 
bard robbed,  probably  murdered;  Laur- 
ens' remains  lying  beneath  the  icy  waters 
of  Berner's  bay,  and  the  express  com- 
pany §15,000  worse  off  than  nothing, 
with  no  insur-^nce  or  bondsman  to  pro- 
tect its  imfortunate  patrons.  And  then 
as  the  subject  pressed  deeper  and  deeper 
upon  him  the  cold  s^^  eat  stood  upon  his 
face  as  the  thought  occurred  that  per- 
liaps  the  public  would  suspect  the  otH- 
cers  themselves  of  the  robbery.  And, 
why  not?  Not  one  was  left  in  Dyea;  ap- 
parently he  himself  was  the  only  one 
now  living  whose  voice  could  ever  be 
raised  in  defense  of  himself  and  his  dead 
partners;  and  unless  the  real  robbers 
could  be  apprehended,  the  gold  dust 
found  and  returned  to  the  rightful  own- 
ers, and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
?vlarshon  and  Hubbard  accounted  for, 
whr.t  credence  would  l^e  placed  in  his 
storv  against  such  danming  evidence. 
All  day  and  all  the  following  night 
he  thought  and  thought,  and  slept  not; 
and  in  the  morning  when  he  looked  in 
the  little  dingey  mirrow  in  his  stateroom 
I'nger  was  startled  at  his  changed  ap- 
j)earance;  trials  beyond  the  lot  of  the 
average  man  had  been  laid  upon  him, 
and  he  gazed  upon  the  features  of  a 
grav-haired  man. 

Arriving  at  Xanaimo  Cnger  sent  the 
following'  message    to    Victoria,  Port 
Townsend  and  Seattle: 
Chief  of  Police:  - 

This  company  robbed  of  seventy-five 
pounds  of  gold  dust,  two  thou^^und  dollars 
coin.  Watch  all  incoming  steamers  for 
landing  of  suspicious  characters,  particular- 
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ly  City  of  Seattle,  about  to  arrive.  Five 
hundred  dollars  reward. 

GREAT  ALASKAN  EXPRESS  CO., 
Philip  Unger,  President. 
W'e  now  have  to  return  to  Dyea  to  see 
what  became  of  ^lashon  and  Hubbard 
They  had  a  diiticult  trip  across  the  bay, 
missing  the  first  afternoo  i  trip  of  the 
steamers,  and  ^.id  not  reach  Skagway  till 
dark:  but  theyjanded  the  treasure  safe- 
ly. Several  steamers  were  in  port  (as 
we  have  already  seen),  but  only  one,  the 
Pakshan,  had  finished  discharging  and 
was  supposed- to  ne  ready  to  leave.  The 
City  of  Seattle  had  not  yet  been  con- 
stituted a  regular  express  steamer,  and 
the  purser  refused  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  so  large  a  sum,  while  the 
Pakslian  was  an  English  vessel  and  ran 
no  farther  than  Victoria.  Realizing  the 
great  responsibiHty  of  the  express  com- 
pany, as  well  as  his  own.  ]^[arshon  de- 
termined to  take  no  unnecessary  risk, 
btit  himself  to  act  as  express  messenger 
through  to  Seattle.  He  therefore  se- 
cured passage  on  the  Pakshan,  and  leav- 
ing Hubbard  temporaril}'  in  charge  of 
the  gold  dust  he  went  to  the  telephone 
of¥ice  to  communicate  with  the  Dyea 
office.  This  was  the  message  which,  be- 
ing so  misunderstood  in  transmission, 
created  such  consternation  in  the  niinds 
of  Unger. and  Laurens,  and  sent  them 
on  a  needless  search. 

ft  was  too  late  for  fTubbard  to  return 
that  night,  and  he  missed  the  first  trip  of 
the  Alert  in  the  morning,  and  of  course 
did  not  see  L'^nger  and  Laurens  at  the 
Dyea  dock  whereby  the  whole  misunder- 
standing might  have  been  expkiined; 
but  he  took  the  Lady  Lake  an  hour  later, 
and  passing  them  in  mid-channel,  arrived 
at  the  office  about  i  o'clock,  at  least  three 
hours  before  Unger's  note  to  Miss  Mer- 
ritt,  up  to  which  time  they  were  both  in 
ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  two 
men. 

About  4  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  weary 
messenger  forced  his  wa\'  into  the 
crowded  office,  and  askin.g  for  Miss  Mer- 
ritt,  lianded  a  crumpled  letter  to  the  per- 
son designated.  As  it -was  marked  "Im- 
p(.^rtant"  she  tore  it  open,  seemed  to 
grasp  its  contents  at  a  glance,  turned 
deathly  i)ale  and  clutched  at  the  desk  for 


support.  Hubbard,  divining  that  some- 
thing unexpected  had  occurred,  without 
asking  any  questions,  assisted  the  girl  in- 
to the  rear  office,  out  of  the  gaze  of  the 
curious  throng,  and  w^as  about  to  return 
to  the  counter  when  Miss  Merritt  handed 
him  the  paper. 

"Quick!  read  it,"  she  cried,  "what  can 
we  do?    Marshon — " 

Her  voice  faltered.  The  letter  was  as 
follows: 

Skagway,  March  —  1898. 
Dear  Miss  Merritt:  It  now  appears  beyond 
doubt  that  the  express  company  has  been 
robbed,  and  I  fear  murder  has  also  been 
done,  for  I  can  find  no  trace  of  Marshon  or 
Hubbard.  Laurens,  in  pursuit  of  the  most 
plausible  theory,  has  gone  south  on  the  Clara 
Nevada.  I  shall  try  to  reach  Haines'  Mission 
tonight,  and  failing  in  my  object  there  I 
shall  immediately  return  to  take  up  another 
clue.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  close 
the  ofiice  for  the  present,  and  post  a  suitable 
notice.  We  shall  spare  no  efforts  to  recover 
the  money  and  gold  dust  and  capture  the 
robbers.  PHILIP  UNGER. 

It  was  now^  Hubbard's  turn  to  be  stir- 
prised,  for  it  is  not  often  that  a  man  has 
occasion  to  read  of  the  supposed  mtirder 
of  himself:  but  in  his  quiet  way  he  re- 
marked: 

"Do  not  be  distressed.  Miss  Merritt: 
T  am  sure  there  is  some  mistake  about 
this." 

"Are  you?  '  she  asked,  eagerly;  ''stu*e- 
h'  that  is  Mr.  Unger's  letter." 

"(^h.  yes.  there  is  no  duubt  about  that; 
but  I  will  explain  to  you  all  I  know^  as 
soon  as  T  can  wait  upon  those  men  in  the 
office." 

Quickly  dis])atching  the  business  he 
retiu-ned  to  Miss  ^lerritt. 

'T  confess."  he  said,  '"there  is  some- 
thing very  strange  about  this  note.  It 
must  have  been"  writen  since  I  saw  Mar- 
shon on  board  the  Pakshan,  but  the 
steamer  had  alread)'  gone  south  when  I 
left  Skagway  this  morning,  and  I  heard 
n(3thing  at  all  of  any  robbery." 

".\nd  he  mentions  you.  too;  how  can 
that  be?"  ino^uired  Miss  Merritt.  seeing 
in  that  a  hoi)e  for  Marshon's  safety. 

"That  is  hard  to  ex])lain,  not  knowing 
the  foundation  for  this  letter.  Did  they 
recieve  any  message  yesterday,  or  show 
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any  evidence  of  anxiety  before  hearinf^ 
from  Marshon?" 

**Xot  a  word  that  f  know  of,  and  not 
the  least  concern  up  to  the  ^ime  I  left; 
but  at  that  time  they  had  :  ot  heard  from 
you." 

**WeIl,  undoubtedly  they  have  heard 
something  which  they  thought  was  trust- 
worthy. Of  course,  not  having  seen  me, 
Unger  would  naturally  include  me  in  any 
accident  to  ^larshon." 

''Can't  vou        to  Skaj^wav  and  find 


er,  who  desired  an  interview  in  regard 
to  the  express  robbery. 

"I  do  not  know  that  any  robbery  has 
occurred.  Where  did  you  get  any  in- 
formation, and  what  is  it  that  brought 
you  here  to  interview  us?"  asked  Hub- 
bard. 

*T  was  informed  by  a  man  from  Skag- 
way.  who  says  it  is  connnon  talk  over 
there,  and  that  two  of  the  officers  of  the 
company  have  been  made  way  with." 

"1  don't  think  it  is  true,"  persisted 


0 
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PhoLo.  by  A.  S.  Pattullo. 

"The  Oregon  Vas  stopped 

out  the  truth  of  it?    The  suspense  is  ter- 
rible." 

"The  only  way  I  can  get  there  is  over 
the  trail.  The  cai)tain  oi  the  Lady  Lake 
told  me  lie  should  not  make  another 
trip  until  the  wind  abated.  You  have 
no  idea  how  dangerous  il  is;  it  took  us 
an  hour  to  make  the  landing  at  the  dock. 
'\Vc  don't  feel  t!ic  force  of  the  wind 
here." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  oi  the  Dyea  Trail  report- 


on  a  sand  bank  in  Juneau  bay." 

f  lul)l)ard.  'T  left  ALarshon  on  board  the 
Takshan  with  the  nionev  and  gold  dust, 
and  the  steamer  cleared  for  Skagvvay 
l)efore  I  left  this  morning.  It  is  true 
there  is  such  a  report,  and  it  ai)i)arently 
has  tlie  sanction  of  Mr.  Lnger.  How 
it  originated  is  a  mystery  to  me.  for 
Lnger  and  Laurens  were  in  Dyea  when 
the  Lakshan  left,  and  I  was  then  in  Skag- 
wav,  and  at  that  time  no  such  report  was 
current." 

In  less  time  than  it  can  be  told  the 
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news  spread  over  Dyea  that  the  Great 
Alaskan  Express  Company  had  been 
robbed  of  $20,000  or  $30,000,  and  two  of 
the  officers  killed,  while  the  office  was 
the  centre  of  excited  groups  that  dis- 
cussed the  situation,  the  ])Ossil)ilitics  01 
capture,  and  recovery  of  the  treasure. 

Just  at  this  juncture  another  figure  ap- 
peared upon -the  scene.    Mr.  Bigler.  one 
of  the  consignors  of  the  gold  dust,  after 
making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reach 
Pyramid  harbbr  in  the  face  of  the  pre- 
vailing gale,  returned  to  Dyea,  arriving 
iust  in  time  to  hear  of  the  reported  rob- 
bery.    He  needed  to  Imk  together  but 
a  few  of  the  disjointed  rumors  that  were 
flving  about  to  conclude  that  he  and  his 
partner  were  the  real  suft'erers  by_  the 
robbery,  and  hurrying  to  the  office  of  the 
compaiiv,  he  was  placed  in  possession  of 
all  information  Plubbard  had,  including 
the  note  from  Unger.    From  his  point  ot 
'  view  he  put  much  more  credence  in  Un- 
ger's  report  than  Hubbard  did,  and  he 
instantly  formed  a  plan  of  action.  What 
this  will  appear  later. 

Marshon  arrived  in  Victoria  an  hour 
before  the  chief  received  the  following 
telegram: 

Arrest  suspicious  characters  expected  to 
arrive  on  Alaskan  steamers,  having  posses- 
sion of  seventy-five  pounds  of  gold  dust,  two 
thousand  dollars  in  coin,  stolen  from  under- 
signed at  Skagway.  Liberal  reward. 

GREAT  ALASKAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

-Vnd  immediately,  without  suspicion, 
took  passage  to  Seattle  on  the  local 
steamer:  but  it  was  very  easy  for  the  de- 
tectives to  secure  from  the  officers  and 
subordmates  on  the  Pakshan  facts 
enough  concerning  Marshon's  l^aggage 
and  actions  to  create  a  susi)icion:  and 
accordingly  he  repeated  the*  message  to 
the  Seattle  chief,  adding  his  l)elief  that 
the  i)arty  wanted  was  on  the  incoming 
City  of  Kingston.  Hence,  on  its  arrival 
at  Seattle,  as  Marshon  was  about  to  leave 
his  stateroom  with  a  large  valise,  two 
officers  siezed  him. 

"You  are  arrested  in  the  name  of  the 
law.  Resistance  is  useless.  Have  you 
any  weapons?" 

Marshon  handed  his^  revolver  to  the 
officer. 

*'Now,  I  will  relieve  you  01  your  grip, 
uhich  T  see  is  quite  heavy,  .^usj-icioudy 


so,"  he  added,  as  he  felt  the  weight  of 
the  gold  dust.  "Will  you  go  with  us 
quietly?" 

Marshon,  who  w  to  this  time,  had 
not  spoken,  replied,  "Certainly.  I  don't 
see  what  else  i  can  do.' 

As  quickly  as  possible  they  made  their 
way  off  the  steamer  through  the  noisy 
throng  to  a  carriage  that  was  waiting. 
As  they  were  driven  to  the  city  jail  ]\Iar- 
shon  inquired: 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
by  what  atithoritv  I  am  arrested?" 

"It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  have 
ample  authority,"  answered  the  detec- 
tive. 

"Well,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  then,  that 
your  pretended  authority  is  based  upon 
a  misaprehension."  said  Marshon:  "and 
all  I  have  to  ask  you  now  is  that  you 
kec{)  the  matter  out  of  the  newspapers 
until  I  have  an  opportunity  to  identify 
myself.  I  ask  this  as  a  matter  of  justice 
to  the  company." 

"We  can  grant  you  that  only  until  the 
hour  of  arraignment:  after  that  it  is  pub- 
lic property  and  you  must  fight  it  out 
with  the  reporters." 

They  had  now  reached  the  jail,  and 
Marshon  found  himself  hastily  thrust 
through  a  side  door  and  into  a  cell  be- 
fore the  usual  police  court  habitues  were 
av/are  of  what  was  going  on. 

The  above  telegram,  as  we  have  seen, 
bore  fruit,  having  lodged  },larslion  in 
jail  in  Seattle,  and  following  so  quickly 
upon  the  heels  of  the  other,  but  served 
to  increase  the  zeal  of  the  detectives, 
showing  that  the  company's  officers  were 
in  hot  pursuit  of  their  quarrw    A  doubt 
that  they  had  arrested  the  perpetrator  of 
a  genuine  robber\-  had  never  entered 
their  exulting  minds,  ik^  more  than  did 
such  doubt  enter  the  miiids  of  Laurens 
and  L'nger  that  a  robberx-  had  been  com- 
mitted.   The  Citv  of  Seattle    had  met 
with  severe  storms  and  adverse  winds 
frcim  the    time    she    reached  Juneau, 
whicli.  causing  her  to  miss  the  rides  in 
Wrrngel   Narrows.  (lela\cd  her  several 
hours.  >n  that.it  was  imt  until  the  fol- 
lowing   l  ue-day  tiiat  she  steamed  into 
Seattle  half  an  hour  ahead  of  the  local 
steamer  whirh  was  carryir.g  Cnger  from 
X'ictoria.  the  home  j)<)rt  of  the  Islander. 
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As  soon  as  L'nt^cr  landed  he  hastened 
to  the  t)ffice  of  the  chief  of  Dolice  and 
started  to  lay  tlie  details  l)efore  him, 
when  tlie  latter  interrn{)ted  hini. 

"We  have  already  captured  the  thief 
and  recovered  the  treasure." 

"Tliank  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Unger, 
while  a  weii^ht  as  of  the  burdens  of  a 
lifetime  seemed- to  roll  from  his  should- 
ers, as  he  sank  into  a  chair,  ahnost  over- 
come from  long"  anxiety  and  exhaustion. 
As  soon  as  he  cbuld  find  his  voice  again 
he  said: 

"You  say  you  have  arrested  the  rob- 
ber, and  the  money  anci  gold  dust  are 
safe?" 

He  had  to  be  reassured;  he  had  suf- 
fered so  much  during  the  last  few  days 
th^t  the  joy  of  victory  seemed  impossible 
of  belief. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  chief,  "the  treas- 
ure is  in  my  vault  and  I  will  take  you  to 
see  the  robber.  He  plays  a  cool  game; 
but  we  believe  he  is  the  head  of  die  most 
dangerous  gang  that  ever  operated  on 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  cell.  Marshon 
sat  at  a  small  stand  writing  by  the  dim 
light.  At  the  ch'ief's  word  he  rose  and 
turned  just  as  Unger  approached  the 
narrow  doorway.  Speechless  amaze- 
ment was  depicted  on  the  faces  of  both 
men.   Unger  was  the  first  to  speak: 

"Marshon!    You  here?" 

''Not  half  so  strange  as  that  you 
should  be  here,"  replied  ]\Iarshon,  with 
the  utmost  nonchalance. 

They  clasped  hands  a  moment  in 
lence,  and  then  words  came  in  quick 
question  and  explanation ;  but  there  was 
am  indefinable  foreboding  in  Unger's 
rejoicing-  that  caused  Marshon  to  look 
more  carefully  at  his  careworn  face. 

"Why,  Unger!  is  there  anything  back 
of  this?  You  look  ten  years  older  thon 
when  I  saw  you  last." 

"Yes,  Clydtf;  said  Unger,  through 
stress  of  feeling  lapsing  into  the  use  of 
a  familiar  nickname  of  his  friend;  "Lau- 
rens. .  .Laurens  has.  .  .ginie  down  on 
the  Clara  Nevada." 

"What  about  the  Clara  Nevada?  I 
don't  understand.' 

"Of  course;  1  forgot;  you  havn't 
heard;  our  steamer  was  the  first  to  bring 


the  news.  He  started  for  the  Sound— I 
did  not  expect  to  come  here — in  pursuit 
of  the  supposed  robbers,  and  the  steam- 
er was  blown  up  in  Berner's  Day." 

"And  Laurens  is  among  the  injured?" 

"Not  a  soul  was  saved." 

"My  (jod!"  moaned  ^Marshon. 

To  this  strange  interview  the  chief  had 
listened  with  intense  interest,  but  at  this 
moment  a  subordinate  summoned  him 
to  the  office,  whither  he  went,  leaving- 
the  former  with  the  two  men.  who  were 
still  unravelling  the  mysterious  web  of 
events  that  had  reunited  them  in  such 
unaccustomed  quarters.  Presently  the 
chief  returned  with  a  gentleman,  who,  he 
explained,  desired  to  see  the  prisoner. 
On  turning  to  see  who  the  newcomer 
was  they  beheld — an  apparition?  No, 
Laurens!  Laurens,  who,  as  Unger  firm- 
ly believed,  had  been  lost  on  the  ill-fated 
vessel.  The  two  friends  siezed  him  in 
their  arms,  and  hugged  him,  and  they 
danced  and  all  talked  at  once,  asking  a 
hundred  questions  that  nobody  answer- 
ed, nor  wanted  answered,  for  they  were 
all  three  together,  and  the  treasure  that 
had  wrought  so  mtich  trouble,  was  safe. 
And  then,  like  sunrise  struggling 
through  mists  ,the  lingering  sorrow 
went  out  of  Unger's  eyes,  the  wrinkles 
of  care  changed  in  to  smiles;  only  the 
gray  hair  remained  to  tell  of  the  days 
and  nights  of  anguish. 

The  dramatic  scenes  of  the  last  hour 
had  given  the  chief  a  new  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  his  position,  and  the  skill  and 
ability  it  demanded  of  one  who  would 
protect  the  public  and  do  no  injustice. 
Were  those  men,  as  he  suspected  of  Mar- 
shon, shrewd,  wiley  conspirators,  ojr,  as 
his  non-professional  judgment  of  lumian 
nature  contended,  were  they  the  victims 
of  circumstances  set  all  awry  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  fatej^  Wdiile  he  was  thus 
cogitating  a  telegram  was  handed  him 
which  he  read,  and  then  he  read  it  again. 
It  seemed  to  have  come  in  answer  to  his 
thought,  and  it  condemned  the  trust  his 
better  nature  had  been  nourishing  into 
being.  Directing  his  sulx )rdinants  to  re- 
tire, he  said: 

"(lentlemen.  this  is  very  unusual;  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  otherwise  than  it 
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seems,  but  I  have  just  received  a  tele- 
i^ram  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
compels  me  to  detain  all  three  of  you  for 
awhile." 

The  three  men  listened  with  amaze- 
ment, but  after  the  remarkable  series  of 
events  which  had  taken  place  they  were 
prepared  for  almost  anything. 

"T  will  read  the  dispatch  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen— such  I  believe  you  to  be — and 
you  can  readily  see' that  I  should  be  de- 
relict in  my  duty  if  I  acted  otherwise: 

Chief  of  Police,  Seattle: 

Gang  of  thieves  alleged  to  have  robbed 
Great  Alaskan  Express  Company  in  Dyea. 
thirteen  thousand  dollars  gold  dust,  consign- 
ed by  us.  No  oflHcer  of  company  remaining 
to  consult  with,  and  their  whereabouts  un- 
known. Make  extraordinary  eiTorts  to  re- 
cover same.  Thousand  loUars  reward. 

JAMES  C.  BILGER. 

Alva  Mercereau,  Consignors. 

They  thanked  the  chief  for  his  courte- 
sy, and  declared  that  in  view  of  the  sus- 
picions excited  by  the  telegram,  they 
should  deem  it  their  duty  to  remain, 
which  they  did,  in  the  comfort  and  free- 
dom of  the  chief's  private  office. 

About  9:00  o'clock  the  following 
morning  the  chief  came  in  with  a 
gentleman  whom  Marslion  recognized 
as  Mr.  Bigler.  After  introductions  and 
mutual  congratulations  on  the  safety  of 
the  gold  dust  which  lay  on  the  table  in 
Marshon's  valise,  the  chief  remarked: 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  it  has  been  m\-  privilege  to 
have  a  part  in,  and  1  am  anxious  to  hear 
the  solution." 

*T  think  it  devolves  upon  Laurens  to 
explain  how  he  so  effectually  deceived 
Unger,  and  gave  us  all  such  a  shock,' 
said  ^^arshon:  "and  1  don't  know  that 
I  shall  forgive  him,  even  then." 

"Through  the  merest  accident  I  took 
the  W'olcott  to  Juneau,  instead  of  the 
Clara  Nevada.  Had  she  been  five  min- 
utes later  in  arriving,  my  fate  would  have 
been  sealed.  As  it  was  we  had  a  fright- 
ful trip,  beating  about  m  that  wild  sea 
ten  or  twelve  hours  longer  than  tlie  time 
usually  recjuired  to  run  to  Jimeau.  kVom 
Nanaimo  I  sent  the  tele'gram  that  lan'l- 
ed  Marshon  in  jail.  I  wonder,  tlu)ugli, 
how  he  escaped  arrest  in  X'ictoria,  for  I 


\vired  the  chief  there,  also." 

"Perhaps  1  can  explain  that,"  inter- 
])osed  the  chief.  "Your  message  was  re- 
ceived there  a  litle  too  late,  and  was  at 
once  repeated  to  me,  with  the  request  to 
watch  the  City  of  Kingston." 

"But  1  don't  understand.'  said  Mar- 
shon  to  Bigler,  "how  you  got  here  so 
soon  after  staiting  for  Pyramid  harbor." 

"That  is  easily  explained.  On  account 
of  the  gale  we  had  to  turn  back.  I  got 
to  Dyea  just  afte^-  the  news  of  the  rob- 
bery. Plow  I  got  to  Skagway  I  hardly 
know;  it  seems  now  like  a  miracle — 
worse  than  shooting  White  Horse  rap- 
ids. I  found  in  the  harbor  a  small  steam- 
er, and,  as  I  had  decideci  what  1  wanted 
to  do,  I  immediately  went  aboard.  I  sat- 
isfied myself  that  she  was  all  right,  and 
then  offered  the  captain  a  thousand  dol- 
lars if  he  would  start  forthwith  for  Seat- 
tle, nor  stop  for  wind  nor  tide.  He 
agreed.  We  found  the  storm  abating 
as  we  came  south,  and  so  made  good 
time.  The  only  stop  was  at  Nanaimo 
to  send  my  dispatch." 

"Well,  what  started  the  theory  of  rob- 
bery in  the  first  place?"  asked  the  chief. 

"Yes,  I  would  like  to  have  an  expla- 
nation on  tJiat  point,  too,"  said  Marshon. 
"There  might  be  a  great  deal  said  on  that 
subject,  but  I  will  refrain." 

All  looked  at  Cnger  for  this  explana- 
tion, ui)on  whom  it  was  beginning  to 
dawn  that  some  one  had  made  a  big 
blunder,  and  he  answered: 

"It  was  a  telephone  message  from 
Skagwav  that  Tvfarshon  had  been  rob- 
bed." 

"How  long  was  that  after  I  tele- 
j)lioned?"  asked  Marshon. 

"You?  Did  you  telephone?"  asked 
I  'r/ji'er,  incredulously. 

"Of  course  I  did.  al)out  8  o'clock.' 

"Well,  tell  me.  .what  did  you  mean  by 
being  s  a  n  d  -  b  a  e'  g  e  ( 1  ? " 

"Sand  -  bagged?  Oil,  ridiculous!'' 
laughed  Mai'shon.  "The  only  thing  I 
said  \  ou  could  possibly  liave  so  constru- 
ed, was  that  the  C)regon  was  stopped  On 
a  sand-biink  in  Juneau  l)ay." 

"Confound  the  telej)honeI"  cried  Un- 
ger. in  deep  disgust,  and  they  all  sym- 
j)athized  with  him. 

c.  H.  sholp::s. 


THE  NOAH  OF  THE  INDIAN, 


HIS  STORY  OF  THE  DELUGE  AND  HIS  MT.  ARARAT 


A  Tradition. 


There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Indians 
as  regards  .the  tiood,  which  makes  Mt. 
Kainier  deserving  of  place  on  historic 
page  by  the  side  of  ^Mt.  Ararat.  While 
the  version  of  the  Indian  differs  from 
that  of  our  forefathers  who  tell  ns  of 
Xoah  and  his  ark,  the  incidents  which 
they  relate  in  connection  with  the  event 
have  a  very  similar  foundation.  A  dif- 
ference as  to  places,  participants  and 
movements  should  not  cause  surprise, 
for  the  facilities  each  people  possessed 
for  the  perpetuation  of  occurrences,  to- 
gether with  the  environments  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  being  so  crude, 
it  would  be  the  next  thing  to  a  miracle 
if,  after  a  lapse  of  many  centuries,  their 
versions  agreed  in  all  their  parts. 

Like  the  occupants  of  the  Garden  of 
Kden  were  the  antediluvians  of  the  In- 
dian. In  the  former  the  serpent  tempted 
a  woman  and  a  Creator  pronounced  a 
personal  curse  upon  the  tempter.  With 
the  Indian  all  upon  the  earth  could  con- 
verse with  each  other  and  with  the  Cre- 
ator. A  record  uf  the  tinic  when  animals 
l)ecame  dumb,  as  is  now  termed,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  kept  by  either  the 
descendants  of  Xoah  or  by  those  of  his 
counterpart,  or  perhaps  himself,  from 
whence  the  Indian  desceiuled.  The  pro- 
.i^^eiiitors  of  the  Indian,  however,  kept 
niore  data  in  this  respect  than  our  fore- 
fathers. Theirs  brough:  the  power  of 
speech  between  all  of  creation  and  their 
Creator  down  to  the  days  of  the  Flood, 
and  even  afterwards,  !)ut  ours  left  no 
l<in(lrc(l  mention  as  time  nulled  on  of 
eonversation  between  man  and  beast  or 
'lower,  or  either  with  a  conmion  ("iod. 
e.xcept  when  I'alaamV  a.-s  rebuked  him 
•nid  patriarch  and  pro])het  lieard  the 
vtjice  or  felt  the  presence  of  an  .Mmighty 
"r  liis  representatives. 

It  came  to  pass,  as  each  will  tell,  that 
when  man  began  to  multiply,  that  their 
wickedness  was  great  in  the  earth,  and 
diat  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 


his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.  The 
Great  Spirit  saw  their  wickedness  and  it  ' 
so  grieved  him  that  he  regretted  having 
created  them,  and  resolved  upon  their 
destruction. 

According  to  the  story  of  the  Indian, 
he  intended  to  effect  such  at  first  through 
the  medium  of  fire,  but  this  resolve  was 
changed  in  order  to  not  bring  suffering 
upon  some  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creation  which  had  not  so  acted  as  to 
incur  his  displeasure.  These  being  good 
there  was  an  assimulation  of  thought 
between  them  and  the  Creator,  enabling 
them  to  divine  his  intentions  and  permit 
of  their  beseeching  him  to  modify  his 
plans,  pleading  innocence  of  wrong-do- 
ing by  them  and  that  they  should  not 
only  be  preserved  upon  that  ground, 
but  because  the  labor  of  their  re-creation 
to  restock  the  earth  ?new  would  be 
saved.  Appreciating  the  situation  and 
being  just,  the  Great  Spirit  decided  to 
not  send  forth  fire  but  flood  instead. 

The  Indians  will  say  that  many  ani- 
mals that  inhabited  the  earth  prior  to  the 
flood  were  unknown  thereafter,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  of  monster  size. 
These,  they  say.  were  all  evil-acting  and 
were  destroyed.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
only  knowledge  they  had  of  the  extinct 
mastodon  and  other  animals  unearthed 
from  the  deposits  in  various  sections  of 
the  new  world.  When  these  remains 
were  brought  to  the  liglit  of  day,  they 
were  not  surprised,  but  it  was — hyas 
ancutty — or  long  ago,  with  them.  Their 
traditions  can  therefore  be  said  to  be 
more  than  mere  imagination,  and  go  far 
towards  explaining  why  the  ark  of  Xoah 
(lid  not  contain  animals  whose  remains 
are  not  found  within  the  ])recincts  of  Alt. 
-Ararat,  also  said  to  be  unknown  to  the 
wide  expanse  of  continent  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  v 

As  it  hap])ened  in  the  old  world  so  it 
was  in  the  new.  There  was  also  a  Noah 
here  who,  together  with  iiis  family,  founo. 
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grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator,  who 
could  be  saved  to  re-people  the  earth 
upon  the  subsiding  of  the  flood.  The 
name  of  this  individual  wa-^;  O-la-qua. 
To  him  the  Great  Spirit  —  reared  in  a 
vision  of  the  night  and  ^  "The  li  ^ 
of  nearly  all  upon  the  earth  is  at  an 
their-  wickedness  and  violence  fills  a. 
places,  therefore,  they  shall  be  no  more. 
Arise!  and  tell  thy  family,  and  in  the 
early  morning  go  thou  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Tahoma  (Rainier),  for  a  mighty 
flood  shall  come  upon  the  earth  and  de- 
stroy all  that  is  bad.  On  the  top  of  the 
mountain  I  will  come  to  you  again  and 
tell  you  what  to  do." 

Not  doubting  the  revelation,  O-la-qua 
arose  and  with  the  approach  of  dawn 
was  through  with  preparation  and  ready 
for  the  hour  of  starting,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  world  being,  as  yet,  asleep. 
At  the  time  appointed  he,  together  with 
his  family  and  their  faithful  dogs,  made 
haste  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  there  strange 
sights  appeared  in  the  heavens  and  on 
the  earth  beneath,  and  they  knew  that 
the  doom  of  those  marked  for  destruc- 
tion by  the  Great  Spirit  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. As  these  phenomena  were 
in  progress  such  vegetal^le  and  animal 
life  as  were  aware  of  impending  catastro- 
phe  l)egan  also  to  gather  around  the 
mountain's  summit,  with  them  being 
some  savage  beasts  and  venomous  rep- 
tiles that  had  been  warned  by  hearing 
the  vegetable  creation  whispering  to 
each  other  about  the  wrath  of  the  Great 
Spirit  and  his  intentions.  Impending 
danger  had,  however,  cooled  savage  and 
viscious  instinct  so  that  peaceful  action 
reigned  among  all  alike  as  they  gathered 
in  place  together.  Soon  the  skies  were 
filled  with  blackened  clouds,  the  only 
light,  in  those  darkened  hours,  the  tlasli 
of  lightening  following  the  mighty  peals 
of  thunder  that  made  a  continuous  roar. 
Soon  the  clouds,  o'er-taxcd  with  mois- 
ture, let  e>cai)e  their  holdings  and  such 
fall  of  waters  was  never  known  before. 
Soon  both  hill  and  dale  \  ere  submerged, 
and  lifeless  corpse  of  evil  doer  was  wont 
to  be- the  sport  of  angered  wave. 

While  the  usual  characteristics  of 
some  of  the  animals  and  re{)tiles  collect- 


ed on  the  mountain  were  stilled  to  peace 
through  desire  for  protection,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  O-la-qua  that  their  course  of  ac- 
tion was  only  temporary,  and  their  near- 
ness to  himself  and   family   gave  him 
"uich  alarm.    His  good  spouse,  seeing 
citation  and  divining  the  cause,  told 
^"e  had  not  reason  to  iear  for 
....     Spirit  had  so  far  protected 
.  and  they  could  surely  rely  on  him 
u    future  protection.    These  assurances 
brought  a  more  contented  feeling  to  the 
mind  of  O-la-qua,  and  he  set  about  to 
erect  a  tepee  wherein  himself  and  family 
could  sleep.    This  finished,  they  sought 
their  blankets  for  the  repose  all  so  much 
needed. 

As  slumber  claimed  sway  over  the 
senses  the  Great  Spirit  again  appeared 
and  said  unto  him,  "The  waters  will  rise 
over  the  place  where  you  now  lie.  In 
the  morning  take  your  bow  and  three 
arrows  and  stand  on  the  highest  point 
on  the  mountain  and  shoot  one  arrow 
straight  up  into  the  heavens,  quickly 
following  it  with  the  second,  taking 
great  care  that  its  point  shall  pierce  the 
shaft  of  the  first,  and  then  with  the  third 
pierce  the  shaft  of  the  second  with  its 
point.  Climb  what  they  shall  become, 
taking  with  you  all  that  are  with  you." 

When  O-la-qua  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing he  did  as  the  Great  Spirit  had  com- 
manded— and,  lo!  when  the  three  arrows 
had  become  joined  in  the  air,  they  be- 
came animated  with  life  and  rapidl\ 
grew  into  a  mighty  tree  whose  branches 
])ut  forth  in  all  directions.  As  the  word 
was  given  to  seek  safety  therein,  (piicklv 
s]:)rang  forward  wak-a-poosh.  the  rattle- 
snake, followed  closely  by  the  other  ven- 
omous reptiles  present,  of  which  even  the 
savage  beasts  among  the  assemblage 
were  afraid.  These  were  the  hrst  to  as- 
cend the  tree,  and  they  aj)i)ro])riated  all 
of  ihe  to()niost  branches  except  the  ver\ 
lii-'liest.  u])on  which  two  vultures  sat. 
l-\)llo\\ing  them  went  the  sawage  beasts. 
I'lcn  tile  animal>  more  (|iiietl\'  disjx v-^di. 
the  fowls,  and  last  of  all  the  little  harm- 
less garter  snakes,  who  lived  and  hoped 
lo  live  with(Hit  doing  harm  to  anyone  <'r 
anVthing.  As  they  were  afraid  of  both 
man  and  beast,  they  sought  safety  out 
on  the  ends  of  the  lowest  l)ranches. 


THE  NOAH  OF 

Satisfied  that  all  of  the  animals  had 
ascended,  O-la-qua  and  his  family,  not 
forgetting  their  much-prized  dogs, 
climbed  up  into  the  branches,  drawing 
up  their  blankets  after  them. 

For  many  suns  all  wps  darkness,  ^ 
tlie  n-ish  and  roar  of  the  waters 
awed  into  dreadful  silence  ( 
aire  beasts,  who,  though  se  .x.^ 
peace  with  all  around  them,  had  .  .1 
before  expressed  the  fear  they  knew  by 
their  cries.  Hardly  was  the  ascent  com- 
pleted before  the  flood  had  covered  the 
mountain's  top,  and  the  mighty  tree 
shook  with  the  force  of  its  ebb  and  flow. 
At  last  the  rains  ceased  and  the  light 
again  returned,  after  which  the  flood 
rapidly  receded  and  confined  itself  with- 
in the'  sea.  But  the  dread  of  what  had 
raken  place  during  its  stay  over  the 
tanh.  held  the  occupants  of  the  tree 
^[lell-bound  in  their  places  until  some 
days  had  gone,  when  O-la-qua  took 
courage,  and,  with  his  family,  together 
with  their  dogs,  descended  once  more  to 
the  earth.  Preceiving  his  action,  and 
that  the  results  were  satisfactory,  the 
(Uher  occupants  began  to  make  their 
way  down  to  the  ground,  the  first  to  do 
so  '  being  the  little  harmless  garter- 
snakes,  which  made  haste  to  glide  down 
tl'.e  mountain's  sides  and  hide  themselves 
among  the  rocks  and  underbrush.  The 
last  to  move  were  the  venomous  reptiles, 
.'.nd  the  vultures  looking  down  from 
their  perch  above.  As  the  snakes  began 
t')  descend  the  good  spouse  of  O-la-qua 
n!.:3in  ofifered  her  advice,  and  through  a 
remembrance  of  the  injuries  that  the 
rei)tiles  had  inflicted  upon  the  people 
I'ofore  the  flood,  and  fearing  a  repetition 
(>\  such,  should  they  again  be  allowed  to 
roam  the  earth,  she  begged  her  husband 
to  take  his  stone  axe  and  fell  the  tree, 
i'>r  in  its  fall  and  breaking  of  branches 
tliey  would  be  all  killed,  thus  ensuring 

Colonel  Nesmith  began  his  career  as 
•1  legislator  in  1847.  ^^'^'^s  elected  that 
.^ear  a  member  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment legislature.  It  held  its  sessions 
in  the  Methodist  church  in  Oregon 
i  <"itv. 
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their  offspring  against  the  harm  they 
had  done  their  ancestors. 

O-la-qua  saw  that  his  wife's  advice  was 
good  an^  quickly  the  tree  was  on  its 
way  dowi.  mountain  slope,  breaking 
and  thresh...^'  "t  its  every  move,  a  cer- 

'  i  death  to  the  snakes  therein.  Thus 
perished  a  much  feared  inhabitant  of  an- 
tedeluvian  days — all  but  two — a  couple 
of  rattlers.  Tliese  were  very  old  and 
possessed  of  great  knowledge.  They 
thought  it  advisable  to  delay  their  going 
down  until  they  witnessed  what  treat- 
ment their  fellows  received  at  the  hands 
of  O-la-qua  as  they  reached  the  earth. 
When  he  began  to  cut  away  the  tree 
they  knew  what  would  be  the  doom  of 
those  therein,  and  resolved  to  defeat  O- 
la-qua  in  his  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  concerned,  and  siezing  hold  of  the 
legs  of  the  vultures  above  them,  they 
held  them  fast  until  they  were  safely 
coiled  around  them  so  as  to  not  prevent 
a  movement  of  wing,  and  the  alarmed 
birds,  when  they  could,  soared  away 
over  into  the  country  far  east  of  the 
mountains,  where  they  stopped  for  rest. 
The  rattlers  then  disengaged  themselves 
from  their  forced  carriers,  and  were  in 
safety. 

From  that  day  to  this,  no  rattle  snakes 
have  inhabited  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  Sound,  the  only  snake  known  to  that 
region  being  the  little  harmless  garter- 
snakc.  The  absence  of  rattle-snakes 
west  of  the  Cascades  is  certainly  a  fact, 
so  far  as  the  Sound  country  is  concerned, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  Indian  for 
their  not  being  there  is  as  worthy  of 
credence  as  much  other  ancient  bistory 
coming  from  other  sources. 

Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Noah  of 
the  Indian,  the  parallel  to  his  flood,  and 
the  story  of  a  mountain  that  has  but  few 
rivals  for  prominence  for  like  happening. 

F.  H.  SAYIX)R. 

The  first  white  child  of  American  par- 
entage born  north  of  the  Columbia  river 
was  Qiristopher  C.  Simmons,  son  of 
Col.  Michael  T.  Simmons,  a  pioneer  of 
1844.  He  was  born  at  Washougal  in 
April.  1845. 


EDWIN  MARKHAM. 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  *'MAN  WITH  THE  HOE.*' 


EDWIX  markha:\i. 


With  an  ancestry  of  legislators, 
preachers,  scientists  and  other  nation- 
builders  extending-  back  to  W'illiam 
Penn's  first  consin  and  secretary — Col- 
onel Williarii  Markham,  deputy  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania — the  toiler's  friend 
and  poet,  Edwin  Markham,  was  born 
at  Oregon  City  April  23,  1852.  Off  for 
California  at  the  age  of  five,  where  the 
fatherless  lad  lived  in  the  companion- 
ship of  a  stern  mother  with  poetic 
taste,  a  deaf  brother  and  the  poems  of 
Byron  and  Homer  —  society  which 
would  naturally  tend  to  make  a  peculiar 
man.  Colonial  blood,  Oregon-born,  Cal- 
ifornia culture,  a  teacher  and  poet:  this 
is  Edwin  Markham,  the  author  of  "The 
Man  With  the  Hoe." 


\ 

■i 

-  \ 

KIAVI.X  .\tAUKH.AM. 
liorn  al  Orfijon  i'ity.  Or..   April  X\. 

The  Xational  Cyclopedia  of  Anierica 
P>iography  says  of  him:  "In  1*^71  Mr. 
Markham  entcre<l  the  State  .Vormal 
School  at  San  Jose,  making  his  way  on 
money  he  had  earned,  ar.d  then  ])iirsue(l 
the  classical  course  at  Christian  Col- 
lege, Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  After  leaving 
college  he  read  law  for  a  time,  but  has 


'^"ver  pra  tice(  at  the  bar.    As  superin- 
ent  a..d  principal  of  schools  at  var- 

-.s  places  for  many  years,  he  has  ren- 
dered important  services  in  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  California.  He  is  "now 
(1899)  head  master  of  the  Tompkins  ( )!)- 
servation  School,  Oakland,  connecici 
with  the  University  of  California,  where 
he  has  been  engaged  for  a  number  of 
years  in  a  work  which  is  highly  signifi- 
cant to  the  interests  of  academic  educa- 
tion. His  own  contributions  to  litera- 
ture are  chiefly  poetical,  and  his  work 
has  been  described  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant yet  produced  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  had  de- 
scribed his  verses  as  "truly  and  ex(}ui- 
sitely  poetical,"  but,  added  to  its  deli- 
cate lyric  beauty,  it  may  be  said  to  pos- 
sess a  deep  spiritual  significance  aii'i 
a  burden  of  daring  and  radical  thought. 
He  gravitates  in  philosophy  toward  IMa- 
to  and  Hegal :  in  religion,  toward  Swc- 
denborg  and  the  seers;  in  sociology,  to- 
ward Ruskin,  Mazzini  and  Herron.  Mi- 
genius  has  been  well  described  as  "He 
braic  and  religious,  rather  than  Hellenic' 
and  sensuous."     He  has  gathered  hi- 
fugitive  poems  into  two  volumes.  "  1  li' 
Man  With  the  Hoe  and  Other  Poem-.  ' 
and  "In  Earth's  Shadow."    Perha])S  the 
most  remarkable  event  in  Mr.  Mark 
ham's  literary  career  was  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "Man  With    the    Hoe,'"  ^ 
poem  inspired  by  Jean   Erancois  M^i 
let's  great  painting  with  that  title,  fhi- 
excited  enthusiastic  comment    in  tin 
American  press,  and  brought  the  an 
thor  many  letters  from  critics  and  a^ 
mirers  in  Europe  and  America.     It  ' 
generally    conceded    to  be  one  of  tn< 
greatest  productions  of  the  last  (|uari' ' 
century,  ranking  with  Kipling's  "Kec  e- 
sional." 

A  recent  critic  says  of  Mr.  Markham  - 
verse:  "One  of  its  distinctive  featina - 
is  its  breadth  of  range.  This  gives  it 
greatness — a  greatness  uid<nown  to  \\v 
singers  of  the  tlowery  way.    He  break- 
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,.|)cn  the  secret  of  the  poppy:  he  feels 
ilic  pain  in  the  bent  back  of  labor;  he 
i^oes  down  to  the  dim  places  of  the 
<k'a(l;  he  reaches  in  heart-warm  prayer 
lo  the  I-'ather  of  Life." 

A  noted  scholar  has  \Titte  i:  "The 
salient  features  of  Mr.  .Mai  ham'f 
ctrv  ar<^  vigorous  imagination,  pi< 
csqueness  of  phraseology  and  nervou. 
tenseness  of  style.  He  is  almost  always 
at  white  heat.  He  seldom  or  never  sits 
poised  on  the  calm,  ethereal  heights  of 
contemplation.  He  is  mightily  stirred 
by  his  teeming  fancies,  and  his  lines  are 
as  burning  brands.  If  he  needs  any  one 
thing  more  than  another,  it  is  a  draught 
from  that  cool  front  of  Bandusia  which 
Horace  loved." 

Yet  it  warms  the  heart  to  read  such 
glowing  verses,  in  which  the  thoughts 
are  as  red  coals  in  an  open  fire.  It  is  a 
tremendous  relief  after  the  dreary  plati- 
tudes of  the  average  magazine  drivelers, 
with  their  wooden  echoes  of  Kents  and 
Wordsworth,  to  read  the  lines  of  a  man 
who  has  thought  and  style  of  his  own, 
and  who  hurls  his  ideas  out  bravely  and 
loudly.  The  poem  which  gives  its  title 
io  the  book  was  inspired  by  ]ylillet's 

**  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE; 


Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 

Upon  his  hoe  and  ga.zeson  the  ground, 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face. 

And  on  his  back  the  ])n:-den  of  the  world. 

vv'ho  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 

A  thing  that  grieves  n^t  and  that  never  hopes, 

Stolid  and  stunned,  a  i)rother  to  the  ox? 

Who  loosened  and  letdown  this  brutal  jaw? 

Whose  was  the  hand  thit  slanted  back  this  brow? 

Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain? 

Is  this  the  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 
To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land; 
To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for  powers; 
To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity? 

Is  this  the  Dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 

And  pillared  the  blue  firmament  with  light? 

Down  all  the  stretch  of  Hell  to  its  last  gulf 

There  is  no  shape  more  t(MTibIe  than  this 

More  tongued  with  ceuiurp  of  the  world's  blind  greed -  - 

More  filled  with  signs  iind  portents  for  the  ^oul 

More  fraught  with  men  ice  to  the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim! 

Slave  of  the  wheel  oi  hibor.  'tvrat  to  him 

Are  Palto  and  the  swin^  of  Hlei  ulcs? 

What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  Fong. 

The  rift  of  dawn,  the  red  reddening  of  the  rose? 


well-known    picture.    Mr.  Markham's 
greatest  poem  is  an  outcry  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  wrongs  of  labor.    In  the 
pictured  man  with  tlie  hoe  he  sees  the 
type  of  the  down-trodden  workman,  and 
in  three  pages    of    vigorous  verse  he 
thunders  his  sermon.    There  are  pas- 
jages  of  very  high  poetic  beatity  in  this 
work,  as  for  example: 
What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim! 
Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labor,  what  to  him 
Are  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades? 
What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  oi  oong, 
The  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose? 

But  the  general  style  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  poem  is  best  exemplified  by  the 
closing  lines: 

O  masters,  lords,  and  rulers  in  the  lands, 
How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  man? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of    rebellion    shake  the 
world? 

How  will  it   be  with   kingdoms    and  with 
kings— 

With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he 

is — 

When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God, 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries? 

The  entire  poem  is  here  published  for 
reference. 

JOHN  B.  HORNER,  A.  M  .  LITT.  D. 
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Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages  looic; 
Time's  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop; 
Througr  this  dread  shape  humanity  betrayed. 
Plundered,  profaned  and  disinherited, 
Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  World, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 

Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God, 

This  monstrous  thing  distorted  and  soul-quenched? 

How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape; 

Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light; 

ilebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream; 

Touch  it  again  with  immortality; 

M^ke  right  the  immemorial  infamies, 

Perfidious  wrongs,  immedicable  woes? 

O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 
How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
.When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world? 
How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is — 
When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries? 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
star-spangled  banner  of  the  United 
States  is  older  than  any  of  the  present 
flags  of  the  great  European  powers.  It 
was  adopted  in  1777  by  the  congress  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  of  Xorth  America, 
then  at  war  with  the  mother  country. 
The  yellow  and  red  Spanish  flag  came 
out,  says  Paris  Figaro,  in  1785;  the 
French  tri-color  was  adopted  in  1794; 
the  red  English  emblem,  with  the  union 
jack  in  the  upper  corner,  dates  from 
1801;  the  Sardinian  (now  the  Italian) 
flag,  first  fluttered  in  1848.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  flag  was  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  compromise  of  1867:  the 
present  (jcrman  flag  first  appeared  in 
187 1,  and  the  Russian  tri-color  is  quite 
a  recent  affair. 

The  only  modification  that  the  Ameri- 
can flag  has  undergone  since  its  origin 
consists  in .  the  addition  of  a  new  star 
evwty  time  a  new  state  is  taken  into  the 
Union.  The  stars  now  number  45,  and, 
unfortunately  for  Spain,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  they  have  not  yet  come  to  the 
end  of  their  multiplication. 

Prior  to  the  legislative  session  of  1853 
those  thinking  that  marria'ge  was  a  fail- 
ure, and  wishing  to  have  such  relations 
severed,  were  required  to  present  their 


case  to  the  legislature  for  action.  This 
body  failed  to  enquire  as  closely  into  the 
cases  presented  as  some  thought  proper, 
and  the  laws  were  amended  at  that  time 
by  the  passage  of  an  act  which  gave  the 
courts  jurisdiction  in  such  matters.  How^ 
well  enquiry  is  m.ade  by  these  latter  tri- 
bunals is  for  others  to  say.  Instances 
where  parties  applying  for  a  divorce  are 
refused  are  verv  rare,  and  it  looks  as 
though  investigation,  much  or  little, 
usually  brought  about  the  desired  end- 
ing. 

One  of  the  earlier  pioneers  of  Port- 
land upon  noticing  in  -the  advertising 
columns  of  the  October  number  of  the 
Xative  Son  that  a  58-piece  dinner  set 
could  be  purchased  for  $4.56,  stated  that 
6  very  plain  cups  and  saucers,  or  that 
number  of  plates  cost  $250  in  1846,  a 
cjuality  of  crockery  that  could  now  be 
bought  in  like  (pianticV  for  25  cents. 
I^ortland  has  in  some  respects  grown  to 
be  a  nuich  less  expensive  place  to  live 
in  than  it  used  to  be. 

Louis  Pliillipc.  King  of  l-'rance,  gave 
3,000  francs  to  the  Catholic  missions  ot 
( )regon  in  1845.  and  his  ministers  of 
marine  and  the  interior  each  gave,  at  his 
instance,  7,200  frances  additional. 


A  DEER  HUNT  IN  THE  COAST  RANGE 


The  display  of  an  up-to-date  repeating 
ritie  {o  the  average  professional  or  busi- 
ness man  or  clerk  of  the  Middle  East 
would  come  nearer  starting  cold  chills 
up  and  down  his  spine  tiian  making  him 
jump  o>'er  the  counter  in  his  haste  to 
get  up  a  party  to  go  to  th.-  mountains  for 
a  hunt.  Here  in  Oregon  it  is  difYerent. 
Xo  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined 
than  the  actual  appearance  of  the  aver- 
age storekeeper,  clerk  or  business  or 
professional  man  of  whatever  calling, 
when  at  home  in  his  daily  routine  and 
when  enjoying  his  annual  outing.  The 
eye  and  the  arm  that  so  carefully  and 
tenderly  measure  the  dainty  fabrics  be- 
hind the  drygoods  counter,  mix  pills  in 
a  drug  store,  or  weigh  coffee  and  sugar 
in  a  grocery,  are.  if  possible,  still  more 
adept  in  handling  the  trusty  Winchester 
and  directing  its  swift  death-pellets  to 
the  vitals  of  the  fleeing  deer,  the  prying 
panther  and  wild  cat.  and  the  leery  but 
lubberly  black  bear,  while  landing  the 
"speckled  beauties"  by  the  dozen  is  but 
an  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  the  circula- 
tion during  i)eriods  of  profoundest  rev- 
erie. 

A  fishing  and  hunting  trip  in  the 
mountains  is  to  the  resident  of  the  Wil- 
lamette X'alley  what  sarsparilla  and  cod 
liver  oil  are  to  the  denizens  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  the  central  states,  except 
that  the  results  obtained  from  the  former 
are  much  more  effective.  A  bad  taste  in 
the  mouth  and  that  ])roverbial  "tired  feel- 
ing" suggests  a  trip  to  the  mountains 
and  beach  f(jr  the  wear\'  (  )regonian  as 
naturally  as  they  suggest  a  dose  of  pills 
to  the  woebegone  citizen  of  Illinois  or 
Oliio. 

There  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  aver- 
age stereotyped  deer  hunt,  dreamed  out 
by  some  gushing  aspirant  for  literary 
honors  akin  to  those  of  the  mental  nran- 
ager  of  Allan  Ouartermain,  but  the  ear- 
marks of  ticli<»n  ai-e  so  prominent  in  the 
records  of  great  kills  aird  the  woeful 
lack  of  detail  so  essential  in  the  real 
thing,  that  JxaU  tlie  authenticity  of  the 
narrative  and  the  appreciation  of  its  real 
foundation  are  ahke  extremely  (piestion- 
able  to  tlie  resident  of  the  l*;;cific  slope. 


To  ch;onicle  the  incidents  of  a  deer 
hunt  irr  the  Coast  Range  and  do  it  ju^s- 
tice,  is  to  begin  where  we  did  in  carrying 
out  the  same,  and  proceed  likewise  ac- 
cordingly. First  make  up  your  mind 
that  the  town  is  too  slow  during  this 
period  of  little  business  and  less  pr-otit. 
and  that  you  need  the  invigorating  intlu- 
ence  of  mountain  air.  venison  and  trout 
for  a  season  to  brace  you  up.  That  is  a 
proper  inspiration,  and  when  l^acked 
a  growing  uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth  on  arising  after 
dreams  of  joining  the  Methodist  church 
on  a  doubtful  probation,  or  engaging  as 
an  apprentice  to  an  undertaker,  your 
haste  in  getting  ready  for  the  trip  will 
be  exceeded  only  by  your  desire  to  get 
there  and  bask  in  the  balmy  breezes  be- 
side bubbling  brooks  or  snore  in  ser- 
aphic sublimity  and  silent  seclusion 
'neath  silvery  stars  and  sequestered  shad- 
ows, or  dream  of  pursuing  the  gay  ga- 
zelle on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  beardini^ 
bruin  in  his  den,  and  having  a  royal 
time  generally. 

A  certain  old,  bay  horse,  possessing 
many  remarkable  points,  and  whose  an- 
tecedents were  far  more  doubtful  than 
his  apparent  need  of  an  outing  and 
change  of  diet,  is  yet  a  living  witness  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  following,  and  if 
he  could  talk  he  could  tell  more  than  1 
dare  attemi)t.  He  it  was  who  fell  under 
the  covetous  eyes  of  the  one  of  our  part\ 
chosen  to  secure  loconrotion  for  our  ex- 
pedition— but  first  of  the  party. 

An  over-grown  peanut  vender  who 
dis])enses  cakes,  cookies,  candv  crackers 
and  camied  go(jds  in  connection:  and  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  a  retired  Klon- 
diker.  is  first — in  avoirdupoise.  at 
least,  aird  shall  be  known  as  Oli- 
ver. Redmond,  who  does  the  cir- 
cular work  in  a  fence  factors . 
comes  next,  and  Harris,  a  printer.  la>i 
'1  bus  we  ha\e  the  three  departments  of 
civilization  and  jjrogress:  the  retailer, 
manufacturer,  and  the  ..dvertiser.  edu- 
cator or  pul)lic  benefactor  and  philan- 
thr(^))ist.  In  the  Middle  F^ast  such  a 
])arty  would  know  about  as  much  al)<»nt 
hunting  deer  as  this  one  did  about  catch- 
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Mij^  crocodiles,  but,  as  aforesaid,  it  is 
(litTerent  in  Oref^on. 

Having  loaded  blankets,  g-rub,  guns, 
annnunition  and  fishing  tackle  on  a 
hiickboard,  with  Shadow,  a  faithful  bay 
horse,  between  the  shafts,  we  leave  town 
about  8  A.-i\l:,  for  Meadow  Lake,  a  pop- 
ular Yamhill  resort,  about  twenty  miles 


In  the  morning,  after  a  breakfast  of 
trout,  etc.,  we  begin  preparations  for  our 
journey  up  hill.  Having  failed  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  the  most  approved 
footwear  for  climbing  steep  inclines, 
logs,  etc.,  we  make  the  best  of  what  we 
h.ave  by  filling  the  thick  soles  of  our 
shoes  full  of  nails,  each  of  which  is  cut 


/fir  J*        f     t:->-^.|  u 

■  .    .-3  ^  h  .V  ,.  .•  ■  .  H 


"Finally  we  strike  a  trail  leading  down  a    prominent  ridge.' 


northwest,  near  the  sunuiiit  of  the  Coast 
'ii«»untains.  The  lake  is  about  a  mile 
'*>ng  and  from  80  to  503  vards  wide. 
*'<>od  healthy  trout  abound  here  and 
when  in  gixxj  humor  tlu'v  bue  ([uite  frc- 
M^'emly.  Ihose  you  succeed  in  landing 
•'ire  always  the  best  kind  for  eating. 

\W  arrive  at  the  lake  early  in  the 
"ihernoon,  pitch  our  tent,  catch  enough 
Irout  for  breakfast  and  discuss  the  mo- 
dus operandi  for  our  trrp  over  th< 


le  moun- 


ofT  about  one-si.xteenth  of  an  inch  from 
the  leather.  We  then  seggregate  the 
most  needed  cooking  utensils  and  most 
substantial  eatal)les  for  the  tri^).  A  hur- 
ried lunch  w.'is  again  prepared  and  eaten, 
after  whicli  Shadow  was  packed  with  all 
save  our  bedding,  which  each  had  to 
carr\-  for  himself. 

ft  was  liere  a  ])ack  was  pre[)are(l  which 
the  wnter  lias  never  yet  seen  mentioned 
in  print.  The  celebrated  "diamond 
hitch"  is  al)l\-  seconded  in  the  "overalls 
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pack."  This  pack  can  be  made  with  an 
ordinary  pair  of  pantaloons,  but  the  over- 
alls with  hij^h  front  and  suspenders  at- 
tdched  are  the  proper  things.  The  pack 
is  rolled  and  the  pants  drawn  out  at  one 
end.  The  suspenders  are  buckled 
around,  just  as  they  are  over  the  should- 
ers, after  which  the  legs  are  drawn  back 
loosely  and  the  ends  secured  to  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  pack  which  is  then  put  on 
just  like  a  vest,  the  legs  of  the  overalls 
forming  the  front  and  the  pack  the  back. 
If  properly  made  it  is  guaranteed  not  to 
chafe  and  to  stay  on  until  taken  off  by 
the  proper  bodily  contortions.  The  pack 
was  probably  originated  by  our  friend 
and  companion,  Oliver,  while  in  the  far 
north  where  nothing  more  adaptable 
could  be  imagined  than  a  superfluous 
pair  of  overalls. 

Everything  in  readiness  we  are  ferried 
across  the  lake  in  an  old  scow  and  begin 
our  journey  to  the  crest  of  Bald  moun- 
tain, about  six  miles  south-heavenward. 
The  two  general  directions  taken  are 
south  and  up. 

As  you  toil  upward  a  great  philosoph- 
ical truth  is  vividly  impressed.  The  fact 
that  the  farther  an  object  falls  the  faster 
it  goes,  proves  that  the  earth's  central  at- 
traction increases  the  nearer  you  ap- 
proach it.  Likewise,  as  you  go  upward, 
every  succeeding  resting  place  seems  to 
refresh  you  more  tlian  the  last,  until, 
when  you  near  your  jc^urney's  end  you 
actually  feel  more  able  to  repeat  the 
same  than  when  you  started.  The  effect 
of  the  high  altitude  continues  to  impress 
this  truth.  After  a  day's  climl^  in  the 
hot  sun,  sweating  until  every  thread  of 
clothing  is  wringing  wet.  you  rest  for 
thirty  minutes,  eat  a  lunch  and  are 
equally  as  fresh  as  a  rest  of  the  same 
number  of  hours  would  make  you.  and 
in  far  better  condition  to  continue  your 
exercise,  because  the  longer  relaxation 
would  retard  the  accunmlaticMi  of 
strength.  In  a  moral  ^viise.  too.  this 
would  seem  to  aj)j)ly.  The  lower  a  man 
gets  the  tighter  seem  the  ties  that  bind 
him  down,  while  every  succeeding  up- 
ward step  is  easier  and  brings  1)righter 
views. of  the  future  ilian  the  last. 

At  five  o'cltxk  ve  arrive  at  Lebold's 
cabin — or  rather  its  ruin.s — in  a  little  de- 
pression near  the  ar>ex  of  liald  nnjuu- 


tain.  This  is  to  be  our  headquarters  i.)r 
a  three  c  ays'  sojourn — not  the  cabin,  i«^r 
its  walls  are  no  more,  the  roof  of  cedar 
shakes  alone  lying  so  close  to  the 
ground  that  it  could  serve  only  as  shel- 
ter for  sheep  or  swine.  A  friendly  buncli 
of  alders  near  by  is  a  convenient  spot, 
and  we  proceed  to  kindle  a  fire.  While 
Oliver  prepares  supper  of  sow-belly, 
fried  potatoes,  coffee  and  bread,  the  re- 
maining two  proceed  to  erect  a  table 
about  the  base  of  the  alders  and  subse- 
quently gather  several  armful s  of  fern  to 
spread  on  the  ground  and  sufffce  for 
spring  mattresses  and  feather  bed^. 
Supper  over,  likewise  a  smoke,  and  we 
are  soon  rolled  in  our  blankets  and  off 
for  the  land  of  Nod. 

The  first  w-e  remember  after  retiring 
'neath  heaven's  star-set  c;.nopy  is  a  gen- 
tle awakening  to  behold  a  feast  of  good 
things  spread  out  before  us,  while  round 
about  us  are  numerous  servants  and  a 
number  of  sleek  but  restless  hounds  of 
thoroughbred  stock.  The  former  are 
busy  making  all  things  ready  for 
the  start,  and  the  hounds  are  bound- 
ing here  and  there  in  exuberant  spirits 
in  anticipation  of  the  hunt.  The 
little  cove  seems  transformed  into 
a  picturesque  place  of  historic  gran- 
deur with  buildings  of  antique  archi- 
tecture. The  situation  i^^  regarded  in  a 
very  matter-of-fact  wav,  the  time  and 
incidents  slipping  quicklv  and  smoothly 
by.  We  are  off.  the  changing  seene> 
rotate  in  natural  but  quick  successit)n. 
the  hounds  start  game,  the  sport  is  > -n 
and  every    hot  kills. 

"Hey,  you  fellers!  If  }ou  want  l:" 
huntin  'with  me,  you  better  roll. out  an*! 
eat  your  snack  pretty  lively,  now." 

The  words  of  our  good-natured  C(M'k 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt.  There  is  a  kalid- 
osco])ic  flutter  of  confusing  scenes.  an*l 
hounds,  game  and  exuberant  spirits  ai^ 
gone.  We  begin  to  stretch  ourselvt--- 
and  solil( »(|uise  that  pr()]Kd)ly  our  un'-' 
successful  hunt  for  that  day  had  been 
spoiled. 

The  eastern  sky  is  tinged  with  grav 
as  we  eat  (Hir  morning  meal.  In  a  re- 
maVkably  short  time  our  bedding 
thrown  into  a  ])ile,  dishes  and  eatabi*^'" 
stacked  on  the  table,  and  we  are  ot'i  i'l 
search  of  game.    We  have  not  forirott*  n 
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inj^  tackle  and  a  lunch  for  noon.  We 
•iiil  to  reconnoitre  today,  an  I  find 
ltc  the  came  is  best  and  trout  the 
;ost.  As  we  proceed  fresh  deer 
IS  become  plenteous  and  the  caution- 
s  with  which  we  approach  ever}-  suc- 
ilinj:!^  bench  or  minature  plateau  is 
^-  exceeded  b^^  our  eai:^erness  to  get  a 
t.  We  are  separated  to  distances  of 
11  one  to  five  hundred  yards  to  meet 
,  j^dven  point  ahead.  As  we  come  to- 
icr  Redmond  says: 

1  tell  vou,  bovs,  thev  are  here.  I 


It  was  then  twenty-five  yards  away." 

expected  to  hear  you  fellers  shoot 
'le  1  scared  up." 

I  hen  you  really  put  one  u]),  did 
Mire." 

iow  far  away  was  he?  Whv  didn't 
plujT  him?" 

>h.  I  didn't  see  the  deer,  but  I  came 
'  liis  bed,  and  really,  boys,  the  fern 
;s  were  just  straig-h'tening  up." 
any  such  experiences  wt-re  met  with 
the  day,  but  as  to  actually  seeing 
leer,  we  did  not.   Sign  by  the  whole- 
but.  according  to  our  analysis,  the 
'I'ld  gone  lower,  even  before  we  had 
^d.    They  gradually   work  upward 
evening,  sleep  well  up  reward  the 
'Ham's  top  and  retreat  from  the  ad- 
day  to  the  shadow  of  the  groves 
'»nisli  that   line  the   edges   of  the 
"lis  or  skirt  the  vicinitv  of  their  mi- 
"is  sources.     Finally' we  strike  a 
'<^'.'iding  down   a   prominent  ridge, 
'iiaking  a  general  descent  toward 
'^^''1  of   the    PictureTel ue  Xestucca 


We  note  the  fine  stand  of  salal  berries 
which  in  a  few  weeks  more  will  entice  the 
festive  bruin  to  higher  ground  and  pro- 
vide for  him  the  most  sumptous  living 
of  the  year. 

Arriving  at  the  X^stucca's  bed.  one  is 
rendered  well-nigh  speechless  at  the 
grandeur  of  its  scenery.  It  is  a  Xile  in 
miniature,  provided  especially  for  the 
favored  residents  of  a  chosen  clime.  Its 
solid  rock  bottom  and  sides  seem  so  con- 
structed that  the  delighted  visitor  may 


be  clean  and  secure  while  admirinj 


'hat 


represents  the  variegated  construction  of 
the  bed  and  banks  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque streams  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
perfect  production  of  the  art  of  nature, 
in  which  she  has  reproduced  in  mina- 
ture and  especial  design  and  composi- 
tion all  there  is  to  be  seen  in  all  her 
beautiful  streams.  Its  sparkling  fluid 
does  not  need  swallowing  to  intoxicate. 
A  glance  into  its  mirror-like  ripples 
brings  inspirations  the  like  of  which  can- 
not come  from  wine.  X^o  wonder  the 
very  trout  were  endowed  with  wisdom 
too  great  to  be  lured  to  the  deadly  hooks 
cast  by  such  crude  and  boisterous 
hands.  But  they  were  there  and  could 
be  seen  darting  hither  and  thither  with  a 
speed  only  equalled  by  chain  lightning 
and  Mauser  bullets.  We  followed  the 
course  of  this  stream  about  four  miles, 
pausing  on  the  way  to  eat  our  limch  and 
again  to  take  a  shot  at  a  friendly  bough 
which  we  mistook  for  a  deer.  Having 
caught  no  fish  and  concluding  we  want- 
ed none,  we  begin  our  journey  1)ack  to 
camp.  The  principal  direction  is  straight 
up,  the  distance  about  three  miles.  Hot! 
Sliades  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  I  should 
say  so!  and  no  water  until  three-fourths 
of  the  distance  is  covered.  Ingersoll 
would  have  im])roved  on  nature  by  mak- 
ing good  health  hereditary.  We  would 
second  him  by  making  the  earth's  axis 
horizontal,  so  temperature  would  be 
more  even.  (  )nr  only  difficulty,  as  our 
Alaskan  friend  remarked,  was  in  getting 
used  to  it. 

Six-thirty  brings  us  to  camj)  with  a 
good  supj)ly  of  "hmUer's  luck,"  which 
is  much  enlianced  at  home  during  our 
absence.  A  trio  of  friendly  cows  had 
calle-d.     and  in  keeping  with  the  most 
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proved  social  custom,  had  left  their 
;,r(is.  They  had  made  themselves  at 
iniiie.  feeli^iij,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  their 
loine  too.  They  sampled  our  eatables 
nd  what  they  liked  they  ate  and  what 
licy  didn't  they  amply  proved  was  not  to 
heir  liking.  .^V  sack  of  salt  and  one  of 
»ro\\n  sugar  had  vanished,  and  the  mu- 
ilated  remains  of  a  large  chunk  of 
I. icon  was  found  amoiig  the  broken 
i-rn.  Oliver,  who  is  somewhat  religious, 
MSt  faith  in  cattle  when  he  discovered 
liat  these  had  really  devoured  half  the 
ontents  of  his  box  of  smoking  tobacco. 

Two  things  had  been  accomplished 
or  this  day's  work,  viz.:  the  accummula- 
ion  of  a  goodly  amount  of  experience 
md"  the  christening  of  our  mountain 
amp.  Our  cook  had  referred  to  it  as 
Irass  Onery  camp,  and  that  name  will 
ecall  it  with  all  tender  recollections 
intil  time  for  us  shall  cease. 

Through  pity  for  the  chagrin  of  his 
ompanions,  Harris  resolved  to  remain 
111(1  straighten  up  the  camp  next  morn- 
ng.  Oliver  and  Redmond  are  up  with 
lie  sun  and  ofY  in  another  direction, 
/amp  placed  in  order,  monotony  grows 
ntense  with  the  lonely  print.  He 
boulders  his  gun  and  puts  off  for  Bald 
nuuntain's  highest  point  about  three 
luarters  of  a  mile  away,  (iradually 
vending  his  way  to  the  op])osite  side  of 
lie  knob,  he  mounted  a  huge  log  from 
\lK'nce  fate  or  fortune  had  j>redestined 
•»  create  an  epoch  in  his  life.  Walking 
leiiuirely  to  the  further  end  oi  the  log 
^liicli  inclined  enough  to  bring  him  to 
in  elevation  of  about  twelve  feet,  ant'i 
licely  above  the  rank  growth  of  fern, 
•e  is  suddenly  treated  to  a  sight  that 
'lakes  his  heart-beats  resound  like  a 
>;iss  drum  in  a  Salvation  band.  Scared? 
\')  .  Excited?  Just  a  little.  lUick  ague? 
^'>t  a  bit.  Just  a  great  bubbling-over  of 
liaiiksgiving  at  being  s-  favored  as  to 
"  be  alone  and  have  all  the  fun  and 
^"Ju.r  there  is  in  killing  the  tirst  deer  of 
tri]),  and  the  first  he  ever  saw  in  a 
\>1<1  state.  When  first  discovered,  it  was 
'1  tile  act  of  bounding  above  the  fern  to 
iJ^t'ertain  what  was  coming.  It  was  then 
ibout  25  yards  away,  hut  before  a 
s'inipse  of  it  could  be  had  long  enough 
iL12££k_!2X^''  the  rifle  barrel,  it  was  75 


yards  distant.  The  first  shot  pierced  it 
square  through  the  body,  but  it  fiound- 
ered  away  down  the  mountain  so  well 
that  two  more  bullets  w-ere  deemed  nec- 
essary to  stop  it  for  good.  It  was  not 
large,  but  was  in  prime  condition  and 
was  hustled  to  camp  with  all  possible 
haste,  which,  let  me  assure  you,  was  not 
fast.  Here  was  impressed  the  "sport'' 
not  generally  discussed  before  the  no- 
vice in  a  prospective  deer  hunt. 

A  fire  was  soon  kindled  and  prepara- 
tions made  to  feed  two  hungry  pedes- 
trians with  another  load  of  "luck."  What 
a  treat  was  in  store  for  them.  How  the 
good  fortune  of  the  fellow  who  stayed 
at  home  would  cheer  them  up.  I3ut 
they  were  also  discussing  the  glad  sur- 
prise they  had  for  the  unfortunate  type- 
slinger.  They  had  not  been  gone  more 
than  two  hours  when  deer  were  sighted 
about  four  hundred  yards  distant  across 
a  canyon.  A  shot  or  two  was  taken  to 
get  the  range  when  a  fine  buck  was 
brought  down. 

A  curious  thing  is  true  with  deer.  If 
a  hunter  keeps  his  body  out  of  sight,  he 
can  usually  shoot  at  a  deer  until  he  hits 
it.  as  they  will  seldom  ruTi  until  they  dis- 
cover their  enemy  or  are  hit. 

The  boys  had  killed  their  deer  well 
down  the  mountain  at  about  7  a.  m.  and 
it  was  r  p.  m.  by  the  time  they  got  it  to 
the  trail.  Arriving  in  camp  at  2,  all  en- 
joyed a  hearty  dinner  as  well  as  the 
incidental  good  luck  of  both  depart- 
ments of  the  enterprise. 

Eour  p.  ni.  found  us  all  on  the  move 
again,  taking  heart  from  our  good  for- 
tune, we  felt  that  this  was  our  da}-.  .Go- 
ing over  Hald  mountain  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  printer's  triumph,  we  discover  a 
picturesque  cove  that  nestles  at  the  in- 
ception of  Willamina  creek.  Redmond 
remarked  that  if  we  wanted  deer  all  we. 
had  to  was  to  find  them  in  that  si)ot. 
Tliat  tliey  were  tliere,  was  not  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  W  e  decided  to  work  this 
nook  in  an  aj)i)roved  style.  Oliver  was 
to  take  a  stand  on  an  imposing  ridge  on 
the  west,  while  Redmond  and  Harris 
entered  Nt  at  different  points  from  the 
east  and  chased  out  the  game.  The  latter 
twain  had  not  nearly  reached  the  cove 
when  ( )liver  began  shooting.    I  lis  tenth 
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shot  had  been  fired  ere  we  entered  the 
cove,  and  when  our  advance  guard  reach- 
ed the  scene  of  action  he  had  scored  four- 
teen shots.  He  had  discovered  a  large 
buck  from  a  distance  five  hundred  yards 
up  the  mountain,  and  possessing  a  gun 
warranted  to  kill  at  a  mile  (provided  you 
hit),  h^  began  to  test  it.  The  soil  being 
damp,  he  was  unable  to  tell  where  he 
was  shooting,  but  despairing  not,  as 
long  as  the  deer  furnished  a  target,  he 
kept  blazing  away.  During  its  absence 
from  view  he  improved  the  time  in  get- 
ting nearer,  but  it  never  would  fail  to 


'•And  this  is  how  it  is  secured." 

reappear  soon,  evidentlx  realizing  that 
it  was  surrounded.-  Again  luck  favored 
the  printer.  He  was  first  to  arrive  on 
shooting  ground,  but  the  deer  had  been 
hit  by  Oliver,  he  had  sent  a  ball  tnrough 
its  back.  Hut  it  still  had  pretty  good  use 
of  its  legs  and  was  darting  hither  and 
thither  among  the  fern.  Oliver  soon  ar- 
rived, and  both  being  in  close  proximity, 
it  took  l)ut  a  few  more  shots  to  bring 
down  the  game. 

Then  began  the  ''sport"  previously 
alluded  to.  and  this  is  how  it  is  secured. 
First  the  entrais  arc  rcnun-ed  and  a  mass 
of  fern  placed  in  the  cavity  to  absorl) 
what  bl(jo(I  remains,  except  an  amj)le 
reserve  for  the  ])ack  of  the  waistcoat  and 
pantaloons.  The  fore  legs  are  disj()inted 
at  the  knee,  leaving  tlie  skin  connected; 
this  is  stripped  about  half  way  down  the 
detached  bone  which  then  forms  a  cross 


stick  or  "dutch  button"  as  it  is  sonu-- 
times  called.  This  is  then  slippy.  1 
through  the  gamble-cord  of  the  liiii-i 
leg,  the  cross-stick  making  it  secure. 
Both  sides  similarly  arranged,  the  (Kht 
is  then  slung  on  the  back;  the  fore  k-- 
come  down  over  the  shoulders  and  tlu 
hind  ones  straddle  the  back  and  ])r()- 
trude  beneath  the  arms. 

If  the  records  and  statistics  were  pre- 
served, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  most  phenomenal  feats  of  human 
strenght  and  endurance  are  perfornu'i 
at  such  times,  and  that  with  scarcely  a 
reflection  in  that  particular  light.  Im- 
agine a  125-pound  man  with  a  kkv 
pound  deer  on  his  back,  climbing  logs  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  and  calling  ii 
sport.  Imagination  is  curiously  affectt.'! 
too.  While  it  doubtless  has  .much  to  (l'> 
in  diminishing  the  real  fatigue  of  the 
body,  it  also  has  a  potent  effect  on  the 
post  mortem  growth  of  the  deer.  Na- 
ture, then,  as  she  is  always  doing,  places 
man  in  an  unenviable  light,  by  bringiii;^ 
her  magic  power  to  bear  in  drying  out. 
or  in  some  curious  way  doing  away  wiiii 
25  to  30  pounds  of  its  weight  beiur« 
getting  to  camp,  and  to  cap  the  climax, 
the  scales,  in  their  hilarity  and  exhihi 
tion,  show  the  human  organism  to  he 
many  pounds  heavier.  It  would  I'^ 
strange,  indeed,  if  any  little  matter  lih*' 
this  had  any  effect  on  the  veracity  <»' 
man. 

At  8:30,  after  good  hard  climbing.  ■ 
reach  the  trail  about  a  half  mile  ncar^ " 
camp  than  the  point  where  the  otiur 
deer  is  deposited.  This  one  is  likeui^'' 
placed  in  a  sheltered  spot,  the  locaii"'" 
carefully  taken,  and  we  pirll  out  1*'' 
camp,  intending  to  pack  up  for  the  rr 
turn  to  the  lake  on  the  following  d.i> 
Interest  is  kept  up  during  the  night  h\ 
the  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  our  derr 
from  other  animals  including  the  "gcmi- 
homo"  which  was  rather  numerous  n; 
near-by  sections  at  this  time. 

We  are  up  with  the  dawn  and  soon 
our  way  campward.  .\  renmant  ol  di< 
small  deer  was  carried  in  our  grub  sar^x 
an<l  the  two  others  were  lashed  on  ih' 
back  of  Shadow  who  bore  them  sale  t  ' 
camp. 

We  were  the  heroes  01  the  hour  at  tin 
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ake.  Our  friends  dined  us  in  style  and 
AC  reciprocated  in  part  with  a  piece  of 
tension.  ^  Xext  day  we  pulled  stakes, 
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having  spent  the  week  in  as  grand  a 
style  as  we  could  have  wished. 

R.  A.  HARRIS. 

FORTUNE  TELLER. 


Somewhere  near  the  time  when  Hood 
nid  Adams  were  in  love  with  fair  St. 
Helens,  the  Blue-Jay  was  a  "hyas-tyee" 
imong  the  legendary  gods  and  goddess- 
.'S  who  inhabited  the  earth  before  the 
:reation  of  the  present  race  of  Indians. 

His  special  forte  was  that  of  predicting 
luture  events.  Just  how  he  became  re- 
kiced  in  importance  and  fell  to  the  low 
legree  of  a  chatetrer,  is  not  fully  de- 
scribed by  the  Indians.  They,  however, 
l)eHeve  that  he  still  possesses  the  ability 
to  foretell  good  or  evil,  and  in  his  *'wa- 
iva,"  or  talk,  find  cause  for  hope  or  dis- 
may, according  to  the  manner  of  his 
speech,  for  of  course  he  talks  to  them, 
uhen  he  gives  his  long  double  call,  they 
l)clieve  that  such  means  good  luck  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  should  his  voice 
l»e  tuned  to  chatter,  some  evil  is  consid- 
i-Ted  at  hand  and  on  such  occasions  the 
IiKhans  grow  alarmed  and  are  very  care- 
itil  to  scout  their  locality  before  continu- 
ing a  journey  being  made,  or  settle  down 
t')  indifference. 

An  old  pioneer  makes  the  statement 


that  the  refusal  of  the  Cowlitz  Indians  to 
jom  the  confederation  of  the  coast  and 
east  of  the  mountain  Indians  in  1855,  as 
planned  by  Kamiakin,  Lesciii  and  oth- 
ers, was  due  to  the  chattering  of  Blue- 
Jays.  When  the  envoys  of  the  war  chiefs 
came  the  braves  among  the  Cowlitz  as- 
sembled, the  younger  portion,  after  hs- 
tening  to  the  plans  outlined,  being  in 
favor  of  war.  The  older  ones,  however, 
especially  one  of  them  esteemed  as  "big 
medicine."  was  for  peace,  and  assured 
them  that  disaster  would  be  the  result  if 
they  entered  into  strife  with  the  whites, 
and  in  support  of  his  arguments  called 
their  attention  to  the  incessant  chatter 
some  Blue-Jays  had  kept  up  during  the 
time  the  envoy  and  the  young  men  were 
speaking.  Unable  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  he  came  the  envoy 
departed,  only  to  return  some  days  later, 
but  he  had  hardly  gained  the  outskirts 
of  the  encampment  before  the  Blue-Jays 
again  set  up  their  chatter,  when  he  luir- 
riedly  left,  leaving  that  tribe  as  one  op- 
posed to  the  war  afterwards  inaugurated, 
and  in  which  they  took  no  part. 


riie  holding  of  county  fairs  in  Oregon 
J'egan  in  the  fifties.  Three  of  her  coun- 
ties beginning  such  enterprises  in  the 
^•'uiie  year.  The  first  held  was  in  Yam- 
^'ill  county,  beginning  on  the  7th  of  Oct- 
'•her,  1854,  Marion  county  followed  on 
^''cMith,  and  Polk  on  the '12th. 

I  lie  exhibits  of  horses  and  cattle  were 
/"^'d  to  have  been  very  crcdital^le 
'/•r  that  time,  but  those  of  sheep, 
'nuts,  and  grain  and  manufacturing 
""Uistries  were  almost  r.othing.  I'he 
races  were  principally  of  the  run- 
'""g  class,  trotters  not  having  received 
"Midi  attention  up  to  that  time. 

^'bc  state  fairs  first  began  in  1S61. 

•  lie  last  memorial  presented  to  con- 
gress by  the  provisional  trovernment  of 


Oregon,  was  penned  Henry  M.  Peers,  a 
Britisli  subject.  Mr.  Peers  was  a  rc\y- 
resentative  of  the  provisional  legislatwre 
from  X'ancouver  county  (now  Clarke)  at 
that  time. 

It  is  said  that  the  oldest  twin  boys 
born  in  Oregon  of  xVmerican  parentage, 
wlio  hved  to  manhood,  first  saw  the  light 
()(  day  near  Jacksotiville.  They  are  G. 
M.  and  1).  S.  Stearns,  ix/tii  prominently 
identified  witli  real  estate  interests.  They 
were  born  September  18.  1857.  Their 
parents  were  pioneers  of  1853. 

The  first  f(jrmal  horse  race  that  oc- 
curred in  the  l*aciric  Northwest,  which 
history  makes  mention  of,  took  [)lace  on 
|ul.\'  25.  1846.  at  \\nnxoilXilL^ 
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Way  back  in  the  good  times  father 
thought  it  the  proper  thing  to  do  to 
hitch  up  the  team,  load  the  wagon,  pile 
in  \ve^  wonien  folks  and  travel  to  the 
mines,  that  were  a  long  way  off,  over 
five  hundred  miles,  for  we  were  in  the 
Willamette  valley,  in  Oregon,  where  we 
had  arrived  two  years  before,  staked  of¥ 
a  mile  square  of  Paradise  where  wild 
clover  grew  and  great  maples  and  an- 
cient oaks  made  a  summer  shade  such 
as  we  never  had  an  idea  of  back  in 
Illinois. 

We  women  folk  had  just  got  used  to 
wearing  moccasins — when  we  didn't  go 
barefoot — and  at  boiled  wheat — if  we 
couldn't  get  flour.  We  really  didn't 
like  to  leave  tne  log  cabins,  with  mud 
floors  and  big  fireplaces  and  the  potatoes 
that  were  fresh  planted  and  in  bloom; 
but  father  said  we  could  go  as  well  as 
not,  and  he  couldn't  go  without  worry- 
ing about  us.  and  he  didn't  like  to  cook 
"no  how.''    So  we  fixed  up  and  went. 

Jt  was  easy  enough  to  fix  up,  for  w-e 
had  calico  gowns  and  sun-bonnets,  and 
everything  else  to  match.  That  was  as 
good  as  anybody  had,  so  we  were  in  the 
fashion  and  joined  the  caravan  of  wag- 
ons going  south  and  getting  in  line.  Je- 
mima Johnson  and  Samanthy  Smith 
were  going  witii  their  folks  and  we  girls 
allowed  we  could  'go  as  well  as  not ;  put 
in  our  spare  time  running  a  bakery,  or, 
perhaps  keep  an  out-of-doors  boarding 
house  in  the  mines. 

Father  had  managed  to  have  all  his 
wheat  ground  into  flour  in  a  mill  just 
started  up  on  Soa])  Creek,  so  the  wagon 
was  loaded  full ;  then  the  old  hack  we  had 
all  crossed  the  plains  in  was  made  fit  and 
we  piled  our  things  in  thut,  and  ma  and 
I  rode  while  pa  and  Dan  drove  the 
teams. 

W'e  had  l)ecn  li\  ing  ver\-  (|uiel  and  un- 
eventful lives  and  ex])ected  to  keep  uu 
working  in  ])rimitive  st\le  for  goodness 
knows  how  many  years,  as  we  couldn't 
tliink  of  anything  more  exciting  than 
some  Indian  troul)le,  and  an  earth(|uake 
would  not  have  astonished  us  so  nuich  as 
did  the  discovery  of  goUl. 


It  was  an  Oregonian  who  discovered 
it,  so  when  a  schooner  was  coming  in  mi. 
San  Francisco  for  all  sorts  of  supi>liLv, 
this  man  wrote  to  his  friends  and  told 
them  the  news.  It  was  in  the  fall  thai 
this  schooner  came  and  commenced  buv- 
ing  provisions  and  supplies  and"  gcr 
them  cheap  for  cash.  When  the  sliip 
was  full  he  set  the  country  wild  bv  get- 
ting out  the  letters  and  so  telling  tlu 
news.  Then  the  people  all  were  aston- 
ished, and  many  started,  but  most  wait- 
ed for  spring,  when  some  took  their  fam- 
ilies, as  we  did.  The  excitement  increas- 
ed when  the  first  men  who  went  return- 
ed for  their  families  with  bags  of  gold  U' 
show.  That  sunmier  there  was  scarce  a 
man  left  in  all  Oregon,  and  the  womeMi 
had  to  shift  for  themselves. 

We  had  an  awful  time  going  to  the 
diggings — that  is  it  was  awful  climhini; 
some  of  the  mountains  that  got  in  our 
way,  and  swimming  some  of  the  stream > 
that  wouldn't  get  out  of  our  way,  hut 
that  isn't  here  nor  there.  Sometime,  ii 
you  wish,  I  will  write  it  all  out  for  yon. 
but  this  time  I'm  going  to  tell  how  Sa- 
manthy Smith  and  Jemima  Johnson — 
and  Melissa  Blinder — that  was  me  those 
times — carried  on  business  in  the  niino 
and  made  more  money  than  the  men  did. 
We  got  there  all  right,  just  as  tlu'\ 
struck  some  good  diggings  on  Trinit\ 
and  our  men  went  to  work  right  ofl:'. 

Pa  was  going  to  sell  his  flour  anti 
bacon  and  some  beef  steers  he  brougli' 
along,  but  we  three  girls  persuaded  Inn 
not;  then  we  girls  turned  in  to  take  care 
of  the  three  camps  of  workers.  We  g"' 
along  the  best  we  could;  pitched  teni^. 
for  each  of  us  had  the  big  tent  that 
used  crossing  the  plains. 

Pa  was  ofl^ered  a  thousand  de)llars  i^r 
the  wagon  load  of  bacon,  butter,  an<; 
Hour.  I  hit  we  said  ".\o,"'  and  all 
C(;ni])an\'  held  on  to  see  how  matter- 
were  going.  The  mines  were  rich  and 
no  mistake;  there  was  lots  of  pay  'Jin. 
It  wasn't  much  work  to  cook  for  ^in 
niVn.  and  our  ma's  helped  us;  the  littK 
boys — there  were  two — got  up  pin< 
linfl^s  to  cook  by  and  brought  us  watev 
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from  the  spring.  There  were  just  us 
artd  no  more.  How  to  get  to  business 
we  couldn't  exactly  see,  but  we  finally 
put  in  our  spare  time  to  build  a  great 
brush  shanty  in  a  cool,  shady  place; 
took  the  side  boards  of  the  wagon  to 
make  tables,  cut  forks  and  laid  poles 
alongside,  so  soon  had  the  dining  table 
in  shape.  The  next  thing  was  about  the 
cooking.  We  .iiad  frying  pans  and 
bread  pans,  and  some  kettle^,  and  man- 
aged to  trade  off  an  old  scythe  pa 
brought  for  a  hundred  dollars,  then  took 
the  dust  to  buy  tin  plates,  knives,  fork?, 
and  spoons.  Occasionally  some  miner 
woud  sell  his  outfit  and  take  it  ni  board; 
so  we  managed  and  in  a  few  d  iyr.  got 
plenty  of  buvniess. 

Our  ma's  helped  us  do  the  cooking  in 
another  brush  house.  We  had  to  bake 
as  the  miners  do — in  cakes  set  up  before 
the  fire — until  one  day  we  got  hold  of  a 
big  tin  reflector,  for  fifty  dollars.  It  had 
been  jammed  to  death  on  a  mule's  back, 
but  Dan  straightened  out  the  kinks  with 
a  hammer  and  it  did  pretty  good  work. 
Ma  had  to  run  it  day  and  night  to  keep 
up  the  supply. '  It  was  really  funny  how 
we  managed.  The  girls  made  mc  ooss, 
and  I  did  the  trading.  One  nasty  fel'.ow 
made  me  pay  ten  dollars  for  his  pint  :ui 
cup,  one  time  when  business  growcc', 
but  I  got  even  by  charging  him  hah"  a 
dollar  for  every  cup  of  coffee  he  drank. 

I  haven't  time  to  tell  all  the  shifts  v;e 
made  to  get  along,  but  we  soon  had  a 
fine  business  and  took  a  dollar  a  n'eal 
from  transients  and  fifteen  dollars  a 
week  from  regulars.  The  men  folks 
were  so  busy  mining  that  they  did  not 
pay  much  attention.  When  Saturday 
night  came  pa  cleaned  up  and  brought 
home  a  hundred  dollars  he  had  cleaned 
up  of  dust.  Says  he  to  me:  "M'liss,  do 
you  take  keer  of  this  for  mie."  So  I  took 
and  poured  it  into  one  of  my  buckskin 
bags.  He  noticed  another  one  that  was 
full.  -'Whose  dust  is  that?"  says  he. 
He  thought  he  had  made  a  powerful  be- 
ginning to  take  (  Ut  six  ounces  and  was 
r.ctually  dazed  when  he  saw  that  I  had 
fourteen  and  a  half  ounces  in  mine. 

There  came  near  being  trouble  when 
he  said  we  must  have  an  understanding. 
Mother  said  so,  too.    I  said  we  under- 


stood it  well  enough,  w^e  girls  did.  We 
was  just  working  like  everything  to  do 
a  little  business  on  our  own  account. 
We  were  of  age — we  were — and  had  as 
good  right  to  our  earnings  as  anybody. 

Says  pa:  "Whose  bacon,  and  lard, 
and  l)utter  are  you  using?"  Then  says 
I:  "Who  boards  you  .and  ma  and  Dan?" 
Then  says  ma,  "Who  is  it  does  the  cook- 
ing, M'liss  Blinder?"  And  Dan  says: 
"Who  pays  me  for  brmging  wood  and 
water  and  milking  old  Blixen?"  Sure 
enough  everyone  of  us  struck  for  wages 
right  there.  It  beats  all  how  mean  peo- 
ple can  be!  W^ho'd  a  thought  that  of 
pa,  and  ma,  and  Dan? 

There  was  a  young  fellow,  a  day 
boarder — the  same  as  swindled  me  on 
that  battered  old  tin  reflector — he  laugh- 
ed and  laughed  until  I  got  mad — no  I 
didn't  get  mad,  neither,  for  he  was  too 
clever  and  good-natured,  with  all  his 
meanness,  and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
really  get  angry  at  him.  \\  t  all  sat  look- 
ing rather  glum  over  the  "business  as- 
pect"— as  this  Jerome  Reynolds  put  it — 
when  he  said  if  we  would  let  him  make 
a  suggestion,  he  thought  he  could  fix  all 
up  ship-shape. 

Jerome  had  been  to  a  business  college 
and  was  considerably  educated  besides, 
so  he  figured  it  up  about  this  way:  Pa 
he  owned  the  outfit  and  the  load;  the 
way  w^as  to  credit  him  up  with  all  the 
provisions  and  then  charge  him  for  his 
board  and  ma's.  "No,"  he  saw  ma's 
eyes  snap  about  that  time,  and  he  says: 
"Your  mother  is  the  general  manager  of 
the  kitchen,  so  her  time  should  be  worth 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  less  cost  of 
her  grub — we  will  say  charge  her  ten 
dollars  a  week."  That  rriade  ma  smile; 
she  went  right  to  work  figuring  what 
new  clothes  she. could  buy.  I  could  read 
her  like  a  book.  Dan  was  to  have  five 
dollars  a  week,  because  he  did  cheap 
work  and  was  such  a  great  eater. 

It  beat  all  how  easy  and  natural  he 
fixed  it  up;  then  he  turned  to  me  and 
asked  if  I  didn't  want  another  partner? 
I  asked,  "Who?"  Says  he,  "Jerome 
Reynolds."  We  all  laughed  at  the  idea. 
It  seems  that  the  Smith  and  the  John- 
sons got  into  the  same  difficulty  about 
business  matters,  so  Jerome  went  around 
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and  fixed  thcni  up  ir.st  as  he  did  us. 
Wlicn  Sunday  came  ^lid  breakfast,  was 
ready,  Jerome  looked  around  and  asked 
if  we  liad  any  idea  of  his  working-  for 
nothing-.  Hadn't  he  used  his  business 
education,  and  Avasn't  he  head  book- 
keeper, and  was  he  to  liave  no  pay  and 
pay  for  hi,s  Doard  all  the  time,  as  the 
rest  of  the  fellows?  So  it  seemed  as  if 
we  was  in  trouble  again.  But  Jeromt 
[.aid  his  boafd  that  time.  He  said  ho 
would  make  up  his  mind  how  he  w^ould 
dd  business  and  let  us  know  how  he 
■would  take  his  pay  when  he  had  his 
mind  made  up. 

We  had  all  the  business  we  could 
handle.  Men  came  to  see  us  because 
there  was  no  women  in  tlie  mines  save 
we'  women  from  Orgon.  -They  called 
us  "Web-feet''  and  some  of  them  tried  to 
be  too  funn\- — and  some  were  a  litt'e 
bit  impudent,  but  we  managed  them,  for 
wdien  one  o<"  us  had  a  bad  cough  it  was  a 
sign;  then  all  our  ma's  would  come  from 
the  kitchen  and  look  on — and  that  was 
more'n  these  fellows  bargained  for.  At 
meal  time  Jerome  was  usually  there,  and 
"he  was  such  a  gentleman!  He  was  so 
proud  like,'  and  brave,  and  clever,  too, 
in  his  way — that  he  kept  all  straight 
wdien  he  was  about. 

Pa  and  ma  and  Jerome  fixed  it  up 
how  things  were  to  be  managed,  especi- 
ally that  w^e  girls  were  to  act  kindly — • 
and  not  too  lively — so  as  to  give  no  ex- 
cuse. So  the  summer  went  by  and  fall 
came  and  I  hadn't  an  idea  how  much 
gold  dust  we  had  on  hand — but  there 
were  bags  full;  as  tlie  flour,  bacon  and 
beef  went,  the  buckskin  bags  grew 
heavy. 

In' spite  of  all  the  work  we  did  we  had 
a  good  time.  All  of  us  were  full  of  hope, 
for  when  we  had  come  to  Oregon  in  the 
very  early  times  and  left  schools  and 
everything  nice  behind  us  to  make  a  new^ 
home  for  ourselves  so  far  away  that  we 
were  out  of  reach  of  the  old  world.  We 
had  plenty  of  calico  and  cloth,  but  had 
so  little  finery  that  evcrvthing  wa?  plain. 
We  had  plenty  of  wild  flowers  and  other 
growths,  and  depended  on  these  for  or- 
nament. While  we  brought  some  books 
and  could  exchange  with  neighbors,  our 
education  pretty  nuich  stOf;ped;  only  that 


we  learned  to  live  plaiidy,  and  led  simple 
lives,  valuing  people  according  to  their 
worth  and  not  for  their  smartness  or 
money. 

In  the  mines  we  met  many  bright  peo- 
ple, and  got  books  and  magazines  lu 
read  from  them.  Of  an  evening,  afier 
all  work  was  over  it  came  to  be  a  regu- 
lar thing  to  read  and  talk  in  the  arbor 
under  the  trees.  Jerome  and  John  and 
others  came  and  one  would  read — Je- 
rome oftenest,  because  he  w^as  a  goo'i 
reader,  and  had  fine  appreciation.  Sa- 
mantha  and  Jemima,  ma  and  all  of  us 
enjoyed  these  evenings,  and  we  made  it 
pleasant  for  the  boys — men  are  all  boys 
in  the  mines — as  well  as  they  for  us. 
Jerome  used  to  say — in  his  sleepy  way — 
that  if  it  wasn't  for  us  there  would  be  no 
pleasure  in  such  a  life.  We  told  them 
that  their  good  nature  to  us  w^as  worth 
ever  so  much.  Certainly  it  helped  us  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  world — tlu- 
beauty  of  poetry  was  greatly  in  being 
well  read. 

All  the  time  changes  were  going  on. 
new  men  coming,  old  ones  going,  but 
these  few  boys  stayed  on,  and  we  didn't 
care  for  new  diggings  or  quartz  pros- 
pects, and  were  steady  and  did  Avell. 
That  was  so  pleasant  a  time  that  I  won- 
der how  it  could  be,  but  our  fathers  and 
mothers  were  hoping  to  make  sonic- 
thing  to  live  easier  by,  and,  thank  Go'l, 
they  succeeded.  Come  to  think  it  over. 
I  don't  believe  that  any  of  us  were  ever 
happier  than  when  we  lived  so  hard, 
dressed  so  plain,  and  were  so  full  oi 
hope.  Those  were  times  the  world  will 
scarcely  ever  see  again,  and  those  who 
saw  them  never  can  forget. 

After  a  while  there  came  a  cam.p  oi 
rough  people — gamblers — w^ho  put  up 
their  big  tent  only  a  little  way  from  our 
place.  In  this  time  we  were  gettini; 
ready  for  winter.  Instead  of  brudi 
houses  we  had  clap-board  cabins,  nil 
sided  up  and  covered  in  good  shapo. 
Then  we  could  get  along  during  the 
raiiu-  ^ertN(:)n.  3diere  came  a  day  whor. 
the  >un  was  clear  and  October  was  n> 
beautiful  as  it  ever  gets  to  be — and  it 
more  beautiful  in  that  farthest  west  than 
anywhere,  especially  in  Northern  Cah- 
fornia,  that  is  tempered  with  so  many 
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influences  of  sea  and  mountains.  The 
strange  camp  was  across  the  httle 
prairie  on  the  edge  of  which  our  httle 
camp  was  placed,  and  we  often  could 
hear  the  laugh  go  round,  in  a  way  that 
good-humored  miners.  The  people  of 
the  strange  ramp  were  often  excited  by 
drink  as  well  as  by  gambling.  They 
treated  their  customers  and  Jerome  said 
they  got  more  for  their  liquor  than  if 
they  sold  it  for  a  quarter  a  drink.  Oc- 
casionally they  came  over  the  level, 
grassy  valley  to  get  to  meal  with  us,  but 
they  had  no  regular  hours  and  were 
more  particular  than  honest  workers 
often  are.  They  came  over  to  talk  with 
us  girls — and  some  of  them  could  talk- 
very  cleverly — had  been  well  educated, 
you  see,  but  had  made  poor  use  of  it. 

I  shall  remember  that  Sunday  I  am 
telling  of  as  long  as  I  live  and  breathe, 
for  the  scare  it  gave  us.  We  had  been 
and  settled  up  our  cash  matters  over 
night,  and  Jemima  Johnson  and  Jerome 
Reynolds  had  a  sparring  match  that  was 
full  of  fim.  Jerome  had  a  claim  on  the 
creek  close  by — so  that  he  shouldn't 
have  too  far  to-  go  to  meals,  he  said. 
Whenever,  on  an  off  time,  between 
meals,  any  stranger  drove  up,  perhaps 
there  wouldn't  be  all  of  us  there.  Some- 
times both  Samantha  and  Jemima  would 
be  away  and  ma  and  I  alone.  Then,  if 
anybody  came,  Jerome  would  drop  in 
for  something  he  wanted,  as  natural  and 
unconcerned  as  could  be.  and  take  a 
good  look  at  the  strangers  or  chat  with 
the  new-comers.  One  time  they  rather 
got  the  advantage,  for  a  man  asked  him 
if  he  was  the  man  of  the  house?  Says 
Jerome — as  he  winked  one  Qye  at  me — 
"Well,  sorter,  and  sorier  not;  but  I 
wouldn't  mind  being  considered  so." 
When  he  saw  that  all  was  right,  and  "got 
his  mind  rested,"  as  he  said — off  he  went 
and  we  could  hear  him  sing  as  he  held 
the  great  hydraulic  pipe. 

That  Saturday  night  he  and  Jemima 
had  talked  about  his  bill  for  work,  but 
he  paifl  up  finally  and  said,  "Never  you 
mind.  I'll  get  even!"  'TTow?"  says  she. 
"I'll  levy  on  some  property,  if  I  fmd  any 
subject  to  attachment,"  says  he.  "Mov- 
.'ible  property?"  says  she.  "Yes,"  said 
he.   Then  she  asked  what  he  would  call 


movable  property,  giving  her  head  a  toss 
as  independent  as  could  be.  He  was  fill- 
ing a  pipe  with  tobacco  for  father,  extra 
nice  to  smoke.  He  handed  back  the 
pipe  to  pa,  then  looked  coolly  at  'Man- 
thy  and  said,  as  natural  as  could  be, 
"You  are  a  sort  of  a  movable  property." 
Father  liked  his  dry  fun.  He  laughed 
and  Samanthy  colored  up  to  her  eyes — 
so  sorter  mad  and  sorter  not — and  w-e 
all  laughed.  I  guess  I  laughed  loudest 
of  any,  because  I  coudn't  see  what  else 
to  do,  and  he  looked  at  me  and  asked, 
"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  Then  I 
colored  up.  I  did  begin  to  believe  that 
Samanthy  rather  liked  him — and  I  knew 
that  Jemima  Johnson  did. 

That  Sunday  was  as  beautiful  as  could 
be.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley  were  a 
few  pine  trees,  and  under  one  very  broad 
tree  the  gamblers  had  put  up  an  open 
tent  and  had  some  game  going  on.  The 
miners,  playing  and  drinking  in  a  very 
quiet  way.  The  dealer  sat  with  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  smoking,  like  a  picture. 
The  game  was  running  easy  like.  One' 
fellow  who  used  to  come  to  us  once  in  a 
while,  had  been  betting  nuggets  and 
dust,  and  had  gone  broke.  Jerome  had 
many  a  time  told  him  that  he  ought  not 
to  play;  that  there  was  no  good  in  it. 
Jerome  was  there  looking  on,  waiting 
for  someone.  I  saw  that  he  was  wor- 
ried that  Jackson  was  playing;  he  knew 
that  Jackson  was  meaning  to  send  those 
imggcts  home  to  his  mother — who 
wasn't  very  well,  and  wasn't  very  rich — 
and  he  hated  to  see  the  young  fellow  do 
so  much  worse  than  throw  his  money 
away. 

x-V  Alexican  pack  train,  of  some  forty 
mules,  had  come  and  unloaded  the  even- 
ing before,  then  had  anchored,  like,  un- 
der those  pine  trees,  with  its  crew  added 
to  the  assortment  of  humanity.  It  was 
a  pretty  thing  to  see  a  mule  train  come  to 
its  rest;  to  see  the  mules  stand  in  line 
and  the  saddles  and  fixttires  taken  off. 
to  be  phiced  in  a  single,  l(^ng  row.  with 
the  blankets  and  ri:ita  on  each  saddle. 
If  on  the  march  the  cargo  would  be 
alongside,  piled  in  another  row,  but 
these  mules  had  unloaded  at  trading 
posts  along  the  road,  so  there  was  only  a 
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long  line  of  harness  and  saddles,  and  the 
animals  were  feeding  on  the  prairie 
round  about.  The  greasers  were  mixed 
in  the  crowd  about  the  gambling  table, 
save  one,  who  was  standing  by  the  rig- 
ging of  his  own  riding  animal  on  which 
was  a  long  riata,  or  lasso  rope,  that  laid 
coiled  on  the  saddle. 

The  tVvo  girls — my  partners — were 
dressed  in  clean  Sunday  clothes,  walk- 
ing across  the  valley  with  their  mothers 
and  some  of  the  boys  they  knew.  When 
passing  the  pine  grove  Jemima  saw 
Jerome  there  and  also  John  Hughes, 
our  'Turitan  boarder,"  as  we  had  always 
called  him,  because  he  was  from  the 
state  of  Maine  and  so  conscientious. 
John  was  at  work  at  wages  with  Jerome, 
and  was  to  be  partner  in  his  deep  dig- 
gings on  the  creek.  They  had  quartz 
claims,  too.  Jerome  liked  the  young 
man  because  he  was  so  straight  and 
truthful.  The  tv/o  were  watching  Jack- 
son, from  Carolina,  a  young  fellow  w^ho 
was  playing  off  his  earnings.  Jack,  as 
we  called  him,  paid  no  attention  to  their 
talk  and  would  bet,  and  lost  and  lost — 
so  they  told  us  when  it  was  all  over — 
and  a  pretty  thing  came  of  it! 

Jack  was  wild,  harrum-scarum  and 
good-natured.  There  he  sat  at  the  faro 
table,  holding  in  his  hand  a  dollar  in 
silver — all  he  had  left;  for  his  buckskin 
purse  lay  there  empty.  He  looked 
around  then  finally  said.  "Is  there  any 
man  here  who  never  played  a  card?" 
Then  they  all  laughed  and  one  man 
pointed  at  John  and  said,  "  Yes,  he  nev- 
er!" And,  no  more  he  had.  He  was 
right  behind  Jack  who  caught  hold  of 
him  and  said,  "Here,  old  chap;  you  just 
take  my  last  dollar  and  lav  it  on  the 
table!" 

Now,  the  table  was  all  laid  off  in 
squares  and  marks.  John  shook  his 
head.  He  didn't  want  to;  besides,  he 
didn't  know  how.  But  Jack  said  that 
was  all  the  better.  Finally — against 
Jerome's  begging  him  not — John 
Hughes  reluctantly  took  the  money,  put 
it  down  without  looking  and  turned  to 
go  away,  but  Jack  caught  him  and  said, 
"See  there!  It's  a  win'ner!  Now,  John, 
you  just  try  it  again!" 

By  this  time  a  crowd  had  gathered  to 


see  what  was  the  matter.  Of  a  Sunday, 
in  the  mines,  everybody  was  looking  on 
or  walking  about.  The  sight  of  John 
Hughes,  the  Puritan,  handling  the  chips 
called  a  crowd.  Just  in  good  nature- 
John  took  the  little  pile  of  money  and 
put  it  on  another  spot — and  it  won 
again.  He  kept  trying  to  get  away,  but 
the  boys  held  him;  all  urged  him  to  try 
once  more. 

You  see,  John  Hughes  was  known  to 
the  miners  generally,  and  they  all  had  an 
idea  that  he  was  the  most  honest  and 
truthful  boy  in  the  camp.  Many  and 
many  a  time  they  tried  to  induce  him 
to  try  to  play  cards,  just  for  fun,  but  he 
shook  his  head  and  it  was  no  go.  Of  an 
evening  when  we  were  having  a  social 
game- — for  pa  didn't  object  to  a  game  of 
w^hist — we  asked  John,  and  he  said  he 
didn't  want  to  learn  cards  at  all. 

Now,  John  was  as  kind,  and  clever, 
and  accommodating  as  could  be,  but  he 
had  promised  his  folks  to  be  steady  and 
"avoid  the  appearance  of  evil."  That 
was  the  text  he  gave  us,  and  it  was  fun 
to  see  him  brave  it  out  and  shake  his 
head  arid  not  care  when  we  laughed  at 
him.  But  this  w^as  a  little  different. 
Jack  held  hirn  and  begged  him,  and  all 
the  rest  said  "Stay  with  it,  old  boy!" 
The  fact  was  they  wanted  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  in  Jack's  idea  of  luck  com- 
ing to  a  man  who  had  never  touched  a 
card.  John  would  have  walked  away, 
but  the  crowd  was  so  he  couldn't.  Jer- 
ome— even  he  was  rather  carried  away 
with  the  idea;  felt  curious,  and  didn't 
say  no.  He  laughed  a  little  and  the  fun 
of  it  all  took  John  too.  He  said,  "Here 
goes,  then,  for  one  more  show!"  Then 
he  pushed  the  heap  of  silver  to  the  next 
square  and  the  dealer  gave  another  play 
then  piled  up  a  lot  of  chips  on  that 
square. 

Then  it  won  again  and  doubled  up 
ever  so  much.  The  dealer  didn't  care, 
for  he  thought  Jack  would  blow  it  all  in 
before  he  got  through.  This  sort  oi 
thing  made  a  variety;  drew  a  Sundav 
crowd,  and  was  good  for  "The  Game." 
As  he  hadn't  coin  to  make  change,  tlu* 
dealer  piled  up  the  blue,  white  and  re(! 
chips,  because  they  meant  so  nuu-h= 
nioney. 
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John  was  more  than  ever  bound  to 
get  away,  but  he  couldn't  move.  All 
shouted  to  him  to  ''stay  v;ith  it."  He  tar- 
ried a  little  and  kept  shoving  the  money 
and  chips  around  on  the  table,  not  know- 
ing or  caring  what  it  all  meant.  As  fast 
as  the  dealer  dealt  John  gave  the  things 
another  poke  and  every  time  the  move 
proved  to  be  a  winner,  until,  finally,  the 
dealer  put  on  all  the  chips  he  had  left 
and  lay  back  in  his  chair  as  pale  as  a 
ghost.  Mad — oh  so  mad!  Then  all 
knew  the  game  was  up  and  the  bank — 
as  the  boys  put  it — was  "busted." 

That  is,  everybody  knew  it  but  John 
Hughes.  Jack  was  thunderstruck  at  his 
luck,  and  John,  not  understanding  it — 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  gambler 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  quick  as  a  flash, 
before  anybody  could  see  or  know,  he 
drew  a  long  dirk  knife,  and  leaning 
across  the  table,  swore  an  awful  oath 
that  no  man  with  such  infernal  luck  as 
that  could  live — then  he  stabbed  John 
right  in  the  neck.  The  blood  flowed; 
poor  John  fell  dead  over  the  table,  and 
there  was  the  worst  turmoil  that  was 
ever  heard.  We  could  see  most  of  it. 
Samanthy  and  Jemima  saw  it  and  Jer- 
ome was  right  in  the  midst  of  it — so  I 
can  vouch  for  it  that  the  story  is  as  true 
as  can  be. 

Just  for  an  instant  everybody  was 
paralyzed.  There  went  up  such  a  yell 
as  you  don't  often  hear:  "Hang  him!" 
they  all  yelled.  Then  the  gamblers,  five 
or  six  of  them,  crowded  about  to  stand 
by  the  murderer,  but  they  had  no  show. 
Forty  revolvers  were  pointed  at  them. 
What  would  have  happened,  and  how 
many  men  killed,  T  don't  know,  only 
that  the  Mexican  who  stood  1)y  his  sad- 
dle reached  down  quickly — he  had  just 
rolled  and  lighted  a  cigarette — took  up 
his  long  lasso  rope  that  he  had  coiled 
round  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  and.  just  as 
cool  as  if  he  was  on  regular  business — 
with  the  main  coil  in  his  left  hand,  and 
the  loop  and  a  few  coils  in  his  riglit  hand 
— took  a  good  aim.  The  second  swing 
he  sent  the  loop  flying  through  the  air. 
the  rope  unwinding  and  curling  like  a 
long  snake,  after  it,  and  never  missed  his 
regular  puft'  at  his  cigarette.  I  watched 
him  all  the  time. 


There  was  Jerome  looking  at  poor 
John  and  holding  that  gambler  by  the 
arm,  while  the  crowd  was  raging  and 
the  rest  of  the  gamblers  were  pale  and 
mad.  If  they  were  afraid,  it  was  of  Jer- 
ome, with  his  set  face  and  threatening 
eye.  Events  pass  quickly  in  such  a  time. 
Just  at  this  moment  there  came  a  whiz 
through  hte  air,  and  the  loop  of  that 
lariat  fell  over  the  gambler's  head  and 
shoulders.  Quick  and  cool  Jerome 
Reynolds  fixed  it  round  the  fellow's 
neck;  before  anybody  could  say  a  word, 
some  others  had  thrown  the  rope  over 
a  limb  of  that  great  pine,  and  the  boys 
hauled  the  gambler  up  so  that  he  swung 
above  the  crowd. 

My,  how  they  yelled!  Jerome  was  as 
cool  as  anybody.  He  thought  a  sight 
of  John,  and  when  he  finally  saw  the 
man  swing  clear,  he  turned  down  to 
where  John  lay — and  was  glad,  as  you 
can  imagine,  to  see  him  open  his  eyes 
and  gasp  for  breath  again.  Then  it 
struck  him  that  they  couldn't  hardly  af- 
ford to  hang  that  gambler,  if  John  was 
not  dead.  Then  he  jumped  on  the  table, 
waved  his  hand,  and  in  a  moment  all 
was  as  still  as  could  be.  Then  he  said, 
as  quiet  as  you  please,  "John  ain't  dead, 
boys;  so  perhaps  you  had  as  well  let 
that  fellow  down  again!"  They  all 
laughed  and  some  shouted,  but  down  he 
came  and  his  friends  took  him  ami  car- 
ried him  to  tlieir  camp.  John  was 
])rought  to  our  house.  The  doctor  was 
in  the  cr(^\vd  and  helped  bring  him.  The 
blow  ha(hrt  cut  an  artery,  he  said,  so 
John  would  soon  be  well.  Jerome 
brought  his  l^lankets  and  things,  and 
ma  and  I  took  care  of  him.  Jemima  and 
Samanthy  they  helped  us  what  time  they 
could  spare  from  the  hotel  business. 
John  -was  well  in  a  month.  We  got  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  John,  for  he  seemed 
to  appreciate  all  we  did. 

The  gambler's  friends  l)rought  him  to 
hfe  after  a  great  deal  of  rubbing.  They 
paid  lack  the  money — a  whole  lot  of 
gold  (lust— and  Jack  i)aid  all  of  John's 
expenses  and  offered  him  a  big  bag  of 
dust. 

iMually  Jack  concluded  he  didn't  want 
any  of  it  either,  so  he  took  out  what  he 
had  in  the  beginning,  then  took  it  back 
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to  the  gambler  and  offered  it  to  him — 
but  he  didn't  want  it,  neither.  By  this 
time  he  was  well  and  strong-  and  had  a 
mining  claim  he  took  up  when  the  mines 
were  new.  It  was  curious  how  that  gold 
went  begging  and  how  much  good  that 
affair  did.  Finally,  there  came  a  mis- 
sionary and  Jack  gave  him  the  money. 
He  bunt  a  log  church  with  it  and  his 
wife  kept  school  there  week  days  as 
'soon  as  there  were  children  to  teach. 

The  gambler  gave  up  cards  to  follow 
mining  and  was  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous men  on  Trinity  river.  He  w^as  a 
smart  fellow,  well  read,  understood  bus- 
iness, went  into  trade,  made  money  and 
jinally  took  up  land  and  was  proprietor 
of  a  town  down  in  California.  You'll 
laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  he  married 
■  Samantha.  He  got  led  off  and  run  wild 
awhile,  and  feels  badly  about  it  yet.  I 
had  to  laugh  when  he  said  that  the  best 
thing  for  him  was  being  "brought  up 
with  a  round  turn."  It  was  very  much 
like  it,  wasn't  it? 

The  last  I  heard  they  had  a  beautiful 
fruit  plantation  where  they  grew  all 
sorts  of  fruits — oranges,  figs — and  Sa- 
mantha had  six  children.  He  is  a  good 
man  and  leads- a  good  life  and  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  man  can  come  to  under 
good  influences. 

'  John?  Why  he  and  Jerome  had  very 
fair  luck  and  the  boy  went  back  down 
east,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  has 
been  preacliing  almost  forty  years.  AVe 
all  liked  Jolm  and  he  liked  us.  I  didn't 
know  which  he  liked  the  best,  but  we  all 
bid  him  good-b\e  together. 

Jerome  stayed  longer  than  John  did 
and  was  careful  and  well  and  always 
helped  us  keej)  accounts.  (Occasionally 
he  said  something  about  iiis  wages  for 
helping  us  so  much.  He  used  to  go  to 
the  log  meeting  with  me  and  watched  to 
see  if  everybody  treated  me  and  the  oth- 
er girls  nice.  We  had  made  up  our 
minds  that  he  had  left  a  qirl  behind  him, 
as  he  had  a  daguerreotype  of  a  good- 
looking  lad}-.  We  got  u^ed  to  him,  and 
he  to  us.  bui  t  had  too  nuich  to  do  to 
fall  in  love.  I  left  that  till  we  got  back 
to  the  Willamette.  It  was  over  a  year 
that  we  were  in  Trinity;  then  my  broth- 
er wrote  us  to  come  home.    We  began 


to  feel  homesick  a  little  and  found  that 
we  had  been  doing  an  awful  lot  of  hard 
work,  all  of  us. 

Then  we  closed  out  the  hotel,  and  I 
remember  we  got  ten  cents  for  the  tin 
cup  we  gave  ten  dollars  for — and  threw 
in  the  tin  reflector  that  wc  gave  fifty  dol- 
lars for;  but  we  didn't  care.  We  had 
lots  of  gold  ,  dust  to  carry  home  and  had 
lots  more  sent  ahead,  and  my  part,  after 
paying  pa  and  ma,  and  Dan,  w^as  as 
much  as  pa  had  made  mining,  but  I  had 
got  over  wanting  it. 

The  last  fuss  we  had  was  as  to  how 
much — not  how  little — each  should  have 
of  the  common  earnings.    I  said.  If  pa 
hadn't  had  the  flour  and  bacon  and  beef, 
and  ma  hadn't  helped,  and  Dan  been  a 
good  boy,   I   shouldn't   made  much." 
While  we  w^ere  all  of  us  insisting  that 
the  others  should  have  more,  in  came 
Jerome — just  like  one  of  the  family — 
and  says  he:  *T'll  have  to  settle  this  bus- 
iness, just  as  I  have  settled  all  the  oth- 
ers."   Ma  was  sitting  on  a  lounge  we 
had  made  and  covered  with  calico,  and 
that  impudent  fellow — right  before  pa 
and  me — sat  down  and  put  his  head  in 
ma's  lap,  and  says  he:   "Mrs.  Blinder, 
tell  me  all  about  it."     Just  to  think  of 
it!   Pa  laughed  and  says.  "Yes,  ma,  just 
explain  this  crisis  to  Jerome."    For  my 
part,  I  felt  a  little  jealous,  that,  just  as 
we  were  going  away  and  he  wasn't  to 
see  us  any  more,  Jerome  should  be  mak- 
ing up  so  to  motiier,  and  not  caring  foi- 
me — even  if  he  did  have  a  girl's  daguer- 
reotype along.    So  ma  explained,  and 
she  kept  her  lingers  playing  in  Jerome's 
hair  just  as  I'd  imagined  I  should  do 
some  time,  if  I  ever  had  a  sweetheart 
and  he  should  put  his  head  in  my  lap— 
and  told  him  I  didn't  want  any  share  of 
the  gold.    Pa,  ma.  and  Dan  thought  as 
I  had  not  been  carried  away  by  flattery 
nor  deceived  by  false  ap])earances,  that 
I  ought  to  have  all  I  had  earned.  They 
were  trying  to  figure  out  how  much  thcv 
would  have  had,  had  I  not  been  along  to 
work  and  manage.    Then  pa  went  on  t- 
?av  how  well  f  had  behaved;  how  pru- 
dent all  the  time  under  such  difficultifS : 
that  after  my  doing  so  nuich  and  so  well 
he  never  could  consent  to  keeping  any 
of  my  money;    that    [    ought  to  have 
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every  dollar  of  it,  because  I  was  of  age. 

I.  remember  I  sat  there  crying  a  little, 
to  hear  pa  talk  so  kindly,  for  1  supposed 
all  the  time  that  he  was  too  busy  and 
hard  at  work  to  notice  small  things  and 
my  doings.  I  was  positively  teased 
when  little  Dan  spoke  up  and  said,  all 
the  time  I  had  been  as  nice  to  him  as  if 
I  hadn't  be^n  the  hardest  working  girl 
in  all  California;  and  wound  up:  "You 
bet  your  life,  pap,  we  don't  want  none  of 
her  money Dan  was  a  little  slangy 
and  his  grammar  was  rather  poor,  but  he 
meant  well. 

Jerome  said  nothing  until  after  ma  had 
spoken — quiet  like — that  I  was  a  good 
girl  and  they  wanted  to  make  me  as 
happy  as  I  was  good.  As  if  I  hadn't 
always  been  a  great  deal  happier  than  I 
deserved  to  be.  Ma  had  such  a  nice 
way  of  saying  things  that  she  always  put 
the  finishing  touch  on  to  make  matters 
as  well  as  they  could  possibly  be. 

I  felt  hurt,  though,  when  she  leaned 
over  Jerome — the  impudent  fellow — who 
was  passing  himself  off  as  one  of  the 
family,  like,  and  runnin.g  her  fingers 
through  his  curls,  for  the  man  had  wavy 
hair — brown  and  glossy — and  asked 
what  did  he  think  now,  as  the  family 
adjuster?  She  had  canght  the  phrase 
from  an  insurance  agent.  The  lazy  fel- 
low said  he  didn't  see  anything  to  quar- 
rel about  or  to  worry  over;  then  shut 
his  eyes  as  if  mn  was  mesmerizing  him. 

Then  Jerome  sat  up,  rather  quick,  and 
left  ma's  fingers  out  in  the  air.  Says  he, 
"What  I'm  thinking  of.  folks,  is  how 
T'm  to  get  even  on  all  the  professional 
advice  I've  been  giving  you  for  the  past 
year.  I've  never  told  you.  but  I'm  a 
lawyer  ?nd  came  to  this  country  to  ])rac- 
tice:  but  the  country  was  too  unsettled, 
so  I  came  to  Trinity  till  tinies  should 
quiet  down.  All  this  timt.-  T  have  given 
you  counsel  and  have  charged  up  and 
held  on  here  just  because  vou  folks  r.ecd- 
ed  me.  I  give  you  mv  word.  I'd  have 
gone  away  a  year  ag(\  when  Jim  Jones 
offered  to  buv  me  out.  I've  made  mon- 
ey. (A  cou'x.'*" — then  iii>  voice  t<:)ned 
down — "and  Ikivc  h;ui  ^  a  [)retty  good 
time,  considering,  but  if  it  hadn't  l)een 
for  vou  I'd  been  in  the  nractice  of  law 
down  in  I'risco,  'long  with  in\-  old  frienrl 
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and  schoolmate;  Charles  .Church.  ;•  ^Now, 
lets  turn  the  thing' about. .  and  you  ad- 
vise me  what  I'm  .to  do,  and  you  going 
away  to  leave  mtf  and  my  advice? 
Where's  my  fee  for  all  I've  done?" 

Dan  laughed  out;  and  said:  ^'That's 
jolly,  anyhow!"  Pa  seemed  plagued, 
and  looked  at  Jerome,  uncertain  like, 
and  Jerome  looked  him  clear  in  the  eye, 
and  put  his  hand  on  pa's  knee,  as  if  to 
tell  him  he  waited  for  an  answer.  Ma 
smiled  as  if  she  wasn't  afraid — then  I  felt 
sure  that  she  and  Jerome  had  been  co- 
leaguing  a  great  many  things.  Says  pa, 
'T  guess  we'd  got  along,  Jerome,  if  you 
hadn't  been  here."  Then  I  spoke  up  and 
said,  'T  guess  so,  too!*' — and  possibly 
my  chin  and  nose  w'ent.  up  in  the  air  a 
little  as  I  said  so. 

Jerome — he  looked  at  ma,  then  at  me 
— then  he  came  and  sat  down  by  me,  and 
in  a  pleasant  voice  told  me,  "Plow  pretty 
you  look  when  you  are  a  little — pro- 
voked!" He  offered  to  shake  hands,  but 
I  drew  my  hands  away.  Then  he  asked 
"What  am  I  to  do,  Melissa,  when  your 
mother  and  all  of  you  go  aw^ay,  and  I 
havn't  and  good  boarding  place?"  He 
came  near  saying  "Home." 

There  was  a  wicked  smile  -  when  he 
hesitated  and  then  said  "good  boarding- 
place.''  ]\Ia  laughed  and  said,  "I 
thought  Jerome  was  going  to  say 
"Home."  Pa  said,  rather  sad-like, 
"Well,  we  made  him  a  home." 

i')Ut  I  answered,  as  sharp  as  could  be: 
"Oh.  you  wont  suffer  or  be  lonesome,  so 
long  as  vou  have  that  daguerreotype  to 
look  at!'"' 

Then  he  reached  over  and  said — 
peaceable  and  slow: — "That  was  my  sis- 
ter. .Melissa,  and  slie  is  not  living  any- 
more!" Tliis  made  me  feel  sorry  that  I 
had  been  spiteful.  He  had  often  told 
me  of  his  sister  who  died.  Then  we  all 
sat  there  as  still  as  mice,  thinking  each 
for  himself  or  herself. 

Then  Jerome  turned  to  pa  and  says, 
"I'll  tell  "you,  'Sf|uire."  he  always  called 
lather  'Squire,  "How  1  think  every- 
thing can  be  :irranged.  I'm  going  to 
I'risco  to  open  a  law  office,  for  I've  sold 
m\  mines  and  sent  my  money  down  to 
Charley  Church.  m\  law  partner,  after 
ever>  clean-up.     He  tells    me  he  has 
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bought  lots  on  Montgomery,  Sansome 
and  Market  streets,  that  are  already  ad- 
vanced in  price.  So  I  don't  want  your 
dust,  but  was  to  have  some  'moveable 
property'  to  pay  for  my  advice.  Now,  I 
do  want  something  to  remember  you  by, 
for  I'll  be  lonesome,  awhile,  without 
you."  Then  looking  around  at  us  all  of 
us — even  little  Dan — he  went  on:  'T 
want  Fomething  you  may  miss,  but 
won't  cost  you  anything — that  I  can  al- 
ways take  care  of — a  souvenir." 
•  Dan  laughed  and»  said :  "That's  too 
thin!"  Dan  was  sharp,  if  he  was  but  six- 
teen. Ma  she  drew  a  long  breath  that 
went  back  in  a  sigh — as  if  she  felt  re- 
lieved. Pa  listened  and  looked  plagued, 
but.  said:  "There  ain't  most  anything 
but  what  we'd  be  glad  to  give  you, 
Jerome!"  - 

Dan  laughed  again,  but  all  he  said 
was  "That's  too  thin!"  same  as  before. 
Thinking  it  was  my  time  to  speak,  I 
quietly  said.  "It  lies- with  me.  I  see;  I 
make  you  the  present,  and  welcome, 
though  I'd  thought  I'd  like  to  keep  them 
to  remember  Trinity  Bar  with,  as  long 
as  I  live;  and  to  remem])er  Samanthy 
by,  for  her  husband  gave  them  to  me." 

Then  pa  laughed,  ma  took  my  hand 
and  pressed,  and  Dan  sliouted.  Then 
Jerome  took  my  other  hand,  and  said: 
"What  do  you  think  that  J  want,  Me- 
lissa?" "Why,"  said  I,  "We've  only  one 
thing  that  can  mak'e  a  souvenir — unless 
we  have  our  [Mcturcs  taken — antl  that  is 
the  great  sea  shells  Sanmntlia's  husband 
gave  me.  They'll  \nok  well  if  \ou  keep 
them  polished  and  du^te  l  occasionallw" 

Pa  went  off,  coughing:  ma  found 
something  to  look  after  in  the  loading  of 
the  things.  Dan  he  got  up  and  left.  I 
was  about  to  go  after  tlicm  when  Jerome 
drew  me  down. 

"It's  you  I  want,  ML'lis>a,  anrl  you  can 
take  cSiTc  of  those  .^<»uvenirs  yourself  1" 

I'd  been  so  wrapjied  up  in  the  idea  of 
the  daguerreotype  that  I  couldn't  im- 
agine Jerome  as  a  sweetheart.  It  came 
to  me,  of  a  sudden,  tliat  it  was  his  sister 
he  had  loved  to  look  at.  .\  thousand 
little  tilings  f»ccured  to  me  to  prove  that 
he  had  cared  for  me.  an.d  I  for  him. 

Perhaps  you'd  like  to  know-  what  I 
said,  and  what  he  .said,  but,  i)Ositively.  I 


never  could  remember  a  word  more — 
just  at  that  particular  time. 

It  made  nie  feel  foolish  when  pa  and 
ma,  after  a  while,  came  in  and  Dan  went 
to  pokuig  fun  at  me.  But  we  all  laugh- 
ed and  were  as  silly  as  could  be.  Even 
Jerome  was  sheepish,  just  a  little,  for  the 
first  time.  The  folks  had  it  all  fixed  up 
that  we  should  go  home  to  the  Willam- 
ette and  get  a  good  ready  and  be  mar- 
ried in  the  winter — it  was  fall  then — and 
get  a  good  send-off  in  the  best  shape. 

Talk,  about  the  metamorphosis!  Why 
the  world  had  changed  m  half  an  hour 
so  that  I  didn't  know  Trinity  Center 
any  more.  The  October  sunshine  was 
gold ;  the  fir  and  pine  trees  on  the  moun- 
tains were  beautiful;  even  the  water 
rushing  through  the  sluices  and  pouring 
from  the  hydrantraulics  looked  like 
gleams  of  hope,  and  the  hundred 
growths  along  the  poky  old  river  had  as 
many  phases  of  beauty  as  the  Garden  of 
Eden  did  before  Adam  fell  from  grace — 
for  it  was  Adam  that  fell  that  time — 
there! 

I  actually  became  fond  of  that  daguer- 
reotype. My  picture  was  taken  and  sent 
home  to  his  folks.  His  mother  called  it 
"nice.''  Another  sister  said  it  was  beau- 
tiful—but not  very  fashionably  dressed. 
His  younger  brother  said  it  was  "stun- 
ning"— probably  because  1  stood  by  a 
sluice  box.  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
on.  r!td  a  shawl  in  m\'  hand.  Jerome 
said  it  ^^■as  "^Melissa,"  and  that  was  all 
he  wanted. 

It  had  been  a  dull  trip,  coming  down, 
though  the  world  was  all  spring-time 
and  beauty.  It  was  tiresome  at  times, 
but  going  back  we  knev/  the  way;  the 
moutain  sides  wore  the  colors  of  au- 
tunm:  the  valleys  were  sober  with  mists 
and  the  ferns  were  brown  as  gold  in  the 
sun.  Jerome  got  me  a  nice  pony  and 
side-saddle,  and  we  rode  and  watched  all 
the  beautiful  things  God  had  made,  that 
never  had  looked  so  beautiful  V)efore. 
Some  (lav  I  may  tell  you  more,  but  to- 
night t  am  tired — not  so  tired,  however, 
that  I  cannot  say  that  wo  watched  the 
snow-i)eaks  as  tliey  crune  in  view — 
Shasta,  so  wonderful;  all  so  harmonious 
with  the  beauty  that  was  all  around;  sit- 
ting aloft  while  forests  of  evergreen  pine 
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•urrounded  them  far  below. 

Then  we  came  to  the  Willamette  val- 
ley, traveling  for  days  through  a  region 
that  was  wild  and  beautiful  and  far- 
spread.  One  evening  we  drove  hard  to 
reach  a  double  log  cabin  where  Bob  was 
waiting  for  us — had  waited  for  us  more 
than  a  year — and  then  ma  said,  "Child- 
ren, we  are  all  at  home  again — and  we 

UP  TO  DATE 

Season 

Perhaps  the  efforts  of  pioneer  days 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  endeavors 
of  the  present  in  mimic  art,  still,  it  is 
doubtless  a  fact  that  those  who  appeared 
before  the  footlights  in  Oregon  in  1846 
were  as  proud  of  the  talent  displayed  as 
the  best  actors  of  today  are,  and  it  is 
questionable  if  the  pioneers  were  not  as 
well  pleased  when  the  curtain  saw  its 
final  fall,  as  the  audiences  who  witness 
the  many  creditable  plays  billed  to  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time  in  our  leading 
theatres. 

The  first  theatrical  representations 
performed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  per- 
formed in  Oregon  early  in  1846.  on  the 
British  sloop-of-war.  Modiste,  anchored 
off  A'ancouver.  \yhile  there  the  idea 
was  conceived  that  her  cabins  would  be 
a  good  place  to  erect  a  stage  and  therein 
produce  a  play.  Captam  Baillie.  who 
was  in  commaufl  of  the  vessel,  was 
rigreea])le  and  tlie  other  officers  on  board 

A  pioneer  lady  recently  visited  the  of- 
fice of  the  Xative  Son  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  edi- 
tor's claimed  nativity,  and  saluted  him 
with  the  expression,  "kli-hi-um-six."  As 
there  was  but  two  attaches  of  the  maga- 
zine in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  at  the 
time,  and  such  not  beinp;  as  high  up  as 
the  sixth  floor,  and  knowing  that  she 
came  up  the  elevator,  she  rather  had  the 
best  of  it  for  words.  Xot  receiving  a 
rej)ly  as  soon  a<  she  possibly  expected 
^MU-,  she  then  saicl.  "nika  wake  cuin- 
tux?"  Tliere  being  a  faniiiiar  sound  to 
those  words,  a  Chinook  dictionary  close 
by  was  consulted  and  memory  refreshed 
with  result  tliat  if  there  were  anv  of  the 


will  thank  God  for  it!"  Then  father 
said,  "Our  Father."  and  we  all  accom- 
panied it  with  him.  We  thanked  him  for 
home.  Jerome  made  another  settlement 
of  family  differences  by  saying  that  so 
long  as  ^Melissa  had  him  to  depend  on 
she  had  no  use  for  the  gold  dug  or  earn- 
ed at  Trinity  Bar. 

SAMUEL  A.  CLARKE. 
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1846. 

were  willing  to  Tend' a  hand  as  partici- 
pants, and  more  than  that,  they  had  in 
hand  several  copies  of  different  dramas. 
Soon  after  the  suggestion  was  made  the 
desired  transformation  was  begun  and 
finished.  The  seamen  of  the  vessel  hav- 
ing some  artistic  talent  among  them, 
there  was  no  want  of  proper  scenery. 

After  rehearsals  enough  to  satisfy 
those  taking  part  that  they  knew  their 
lines,  the  public  was  duly  notified  that 
the  first  production  would  be  given  on 
February  3d  of  that  yearl  It  was  enti- 
tled, "Three  Weeks  Alter  Marriage," 
and  was  witnessed  by  nearly  all  the  set- 
tlers anywhere  within  reach,  and  was  so 
well  received  by  them  that  the  perform- 
ers succeeded  their  first  effort  with  sev- 
eral others. 

The  Oregon  Spectator  of  that  date 
publishes  accounts  of  tlie  performances 
and  speaks  of  them  in  highest  terms  of 
praise. 

^. 

sjMrits  of  Indians  floating  around  about, 
they  could  understand  what  was  being 
said.  On  asking  the  caller  where  she 
])ecame  so  proficient  in  the  language 
spoken,  she  stated  that  not  only  herself 
1)ut  alb  her  children  living  on  Clatsop 
])lains  in  1848  and  i84(;.  conversed  al- 
together in  tliat  language,  and  only  ab- 
andoned its  use  after  l)enig  made  to  so 
by  their  parents. 


The  first  jail  buiU  in  ( )reg()n  was 
erected  at  Oregon  City  in  1844  out  of 
funds  from  the  estate  of  Fwing  Young. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  burned  by  an  m- 
cendiary  in  1846. 


THE   PACinC  NORTHWEST. 


That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  today  ihe  most  advanced,  the  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  nation  of  the  earth, 
and  that  their  progress  from  the  stage  of 
infancy  to  the  position  which  they  now 
occupy,  has  been  more  rapid  than  that 
of  any  nation  of  which  history  has  pre- 
served the  record,  are  facts  which  do 
not  admit  of  question. 

The-  cause  of  this  rapid  advance  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  United  States  has, 
from  the  first,  gathered  to  itself  the  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  of  all  nations, 
those  who  could  not  be  content  to  end 
as  they  had  begun,  but  were  driven  on- 
ward and  upward  by  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion, not  alone  to  better  their  own  con- 
dition, but  to  start  their  children  in  the 
race  of  life,  from  a  point  far  in  advance 
of  that  from  which  they  had  themselves 
set  out.  This  it  is  which  has  settled 
and  developed  a  country  larger  than 
Europe  within  the  years  of  an  ordinary 
life,  caused  great  cities  to  spring  up  as 
if  by  magic,  built  half  the  railroads  of 
the  world,  and  created  in  one  genera- 
tion fortunes  beside  which  the  magic 
riches  of  the  Arabian  Xights  sink  into 
insignificance. 

Onward  to. better  conditions,  has  been 
the  watchword  of  the  American  people 
since  the  country  was  first  settled,  and 
no  apology  is  necessary  for  at  this  time 
calling  their  attention  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  a  section  whicli  being  richer 
in  the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  nat- 
ural resources,  and  having  a  better  cli- 
mate than  any  other  section  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  at  the  same  time  but  sparse- 


ly settled  and  developed,  and  offers  al". 
those  opportunities  for  bettering  one'^ 
condition,  for  the  accumulation  of  a  for- 
tune, which  are  alone  offered  by  a  new 
countrv'  rich  in  natural  resources  and  in 
process  of  development. 

There  are  better  farming  lands  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  than  the  great  west  oi 
the  Mississippi  valley  ever  offered 
the  settler.  Here  forests  are  greater 
than  were  ever  to  be  found  in  Michigar^ 
or  any  state  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. Here  mines  comprise  all  the  use- 
ful minerals  and  precious  metals,  and 
within  its  area  is  found  the  best  climate 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  grand  scen- 
ery as  the  world  can  boast. 

The  climate  is  the  most  favorable  to 
agriculture  of  any  known. 

The  winters  are  mild  with  abundant 
rains,  and  are  never  severe  enough  to 
kill  tender  fruits.    With  rare  exception 
farm  work  may  be  carried    on  every 
month  in  the  year. 

There  is  very  seldom  a  year  when 
stock  cannot  run  at  large  the  winter 
through,  and  do  as  well  as  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  most  severe 
winters  it  is  necessary  to  feed  but  a  short 
time. 

The  abundant  rains  of  winter  insure 
abundant  crops  in  summer. 

The  harvest  season  is  dr>'.  and  crop> 
have  never  been  destroyed  by  simmier 
storms. 

lUizzards  and  cyclones  are  unknown: 
and  severe  winter  storms  of  any  kind 
are  verv  rare,  the  average  being  about 
once  in  ten  vears. 


Early  Steps  of  Justice. — The  first  term 
of  the  L'nited  States  district  court  "in 
and  for  the  county  of  Champoeg"  was 
held  at  Salem,  on  Monday.  August  13, 
1849,  ^Vm.  P.  liryant.  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  and  judge  of  the  first 
judical  district  was  nresent.  Isaac  X. 
Gilbert  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  court. 
The  grand  jur\-  wa^  composed  of  the 
following  citizens:  L.  N.  Englisli.  Jolin 
Ford,  Cvrus  Pitnev.  '[ohn  Lemon.  W'm. 
P.  f\igh.  David  IVJ..lev,  Wiley  Chap- 


man. A. 
( "rump, 
.^anmel 


R.  Stanton.  John  D.  Boon.  L. 
olni  W.  Zumwalt.  .V.  Towner. 
Simiu"  )n: 


W'm.  (ireenwooa. 
Henry  Smith.  Hadley  licbson  and  I-d- 
P>ellin'ger.  'I  he  ^\r>i  case  was  an  appeal 
frr)ni  the  docket  of  F\ice  Dimbar.  w]'.<' 
w:!s  pr(.ibate  judge  and  had  held  a  tcviv. 
of  court  on  ]\ larch  jo.  iS4S.  Among  ti_:v' 
indictments  found  was  one  that  neariv 
cverv  grand  jury  since  has  also  brought 
in  a.s  a  true  bill,"  that  of  selling  liquor  to 
Indians. 
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Related  by  A.  H«  Sale,  an  Indian  War  Veteran,  to  H.  S,  Lyman. 


(Concluded.) 


In  February,  with  Comrade  Barker,  I 
started  back  to  the  headquarters  at 
Camp  Cornelius,  on  ^I'lW  creek,  near 
Walla  Walla.- 

While  at  Salem,  we  had  each  been 
presented  with  a  fine  horse.  Mine  was 
from  Colonel  Xesmith,  a  Black  Stran- 
ger, as  that  strain  of  horse  was  called. 
In  presenting  him,  the  Colonel  said  to 
me,  alluding  to  my  attempt  to  capture 
the  Indian  in  the  scrimmage  on  the  Yak- 
ima, at  the  Two  Buttes:  ''Here  is  a 
horse  that  could  have  run  down  that  In- 
dian or  any  other,"  and  he  added,  with 
a  twinkle  of  fun,  *'if  you  needed  you 
could  run  away,  too."  It  was  a  large, 
powerful,  coal-black  animal,  and  full  of 
nerve.  Barker's  also  was  a  first-class 
horse. 

We  reached  Fort  Henrietta,  on  the 
Umatilla,  without  danger.  The  snow 
had  just  disappeared,  and  the  grass  was 
beginning  to  show  green. 

Just  about  as  we  arrived.  Colonel 
Kelly,  who  was  at  Fort  Henrietta,  was 
wishing  to  go  to  Camp  Cornelius,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  forty  miles.  With  his 
party,  making  up  a  compan}-  of  about 
seventeen.  Barker  and  I  started  from  the 
post,  which  was  left  in  command,  I 
think,  of  \'ic  Trcvitt.  At  our  first  camp, 
twenty-two  miles  out.  on  ^^IcKay  creek, 
we  got  intimation  of  hostile  Indians,  who 
stampeded  our  horses. 

Nothing  gives  men  in  a  hostile  In- 
dian country  such  a  feeling  of  perfect 
helplessness  as  to  lose  their  liorses.  and 
I  felt  the  loss  the  more  as  among  the 
stampeded  stock  was  mv  beautiful  Black 
Stranger. 

Before  making  camp  we  had  come 
upon  Indian  signs  in  tlie  shape  of  tlie 
tracks  of  bare-fo^  )tcd  iior>es  printed 
plainly  on  the  >oft  ground,  and  Indicat- 
ing considerable  numbers.  Xotwith- 
standing  this  indication,  however,  the 
order  was  given  to  picket  the  animals. 


and,  consequently,  to  the  number  .of 
about  twenty-five,  they  were  allowed  to 
graze  on  the  young  grass  of  the  meadow 
lands — all  but  one,  which  belonged  to  a 
man  whose  name  I  remember  as  Fuller. 
Making  an  excuse  that  his  horse  would 
go  back  to  the  Umatilla,  Fuller  got  per- 
mission to  tie  him  at  the  camp. 

xA^bout  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was 
awakened  by  hearing  his  horse  snorting, 
and  said  to  my  comrade,  Barker,  that  I 
thought  there  must  be  Indians  around 
the  camp.  As  quietly  as  possible  we 
crept  out  to  investigate,  but  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  heard  behind  the 
camp  the  keen  whistle  of  an  Indian  who 
had  been  placed  there  to  watch;  and  at 
that  signal  the  Indians  in  front,  who  had 
everything  just  ready,  made  their  rush, 
stampeding  the  horses  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, and  leaving  us  dismounted. 

Not  knowing  the  number  of  the  hos- 
tiles  nor  their  intention,  the  next  thing 
we  had  to  look  for  was  how  to  protect 
ourselves.  After  general  counsel,  it  was 
decided  to  retire  at  once  upon  a  steep 
hill  near  by,  and  with  butcher  knives 
and  bayonets  let  each  man  dig  a  pit 
large  enough  to  lie  in  concealed  until 
morning;  to  set  a  lookout  and  to  send 
Fuller  back  to  Fort  Henrietta  for  assist- 
ance. We  were  no  long  time  entrench- 
ing ourselves,  and  lay  in  our  burrows 
until  morning. 

We  were  naturally  somewhat  appre- 
hensive and  nervous.  Just  about  sun- 
rise, while  I  was  on  the  outlook.  I  dis- 
covered the  glint  of  arms  far  down  the 
valley  about  in  the  direction  where  Fort 
Walla  Walla,  which  had  been  captured, 
was  burning'.  1  sui)pf)sed  that  this  ad- 
vancing column  might  be  Indians,  as 
we  hardlv  looked  for  re-enforcements  so 
<o()n.  I'.ut  to  test  the  matter.,  we  fiung 
out  a  sif^nal.  anc" 
ing  cheer  came  up  from 


at  the  sight  an  answer- 
the  advancing 


com];any,  and  we  recr)< 


•nized  our  friends. 
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The  object  of  the  Indians,  who  were 
Umatillas  under  Chief  Stock  Whitley, 
was  to  capture  a  supply  train  of  ours 
which  had  started  aliead  of  us.  and  which 
we  expected  to  overtake  that  night,  and 
they  deprived  us  of  our  horses  so  that 
we  could  not  assist  the  train.  But  they 
were  disappointed  and  were  kept  off  by 
the  stout  resistance  of  Corporal  Chriss- 
well,  to  whose  relief  we  arrived  at  an 
early  hour. 

My  next  escapade  was  in  making  a  tour 
of  observation  to  an  Indian  village  some 
twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Palouse,  on  the  Snake  river. 

I  had  been  transferred  to  Company 
A,  though  still  sergeant-major  of  the 
regiment,  and  was  desired  by  Captain 
Harding,  in  order  to  determine  the 
strength  of  the  Indian  village,  to  take  a 
scouting  party  of  seven  to  ten  men  and 
make  the  reconnoisance. 

I  wished  but  two,  and  selected  Ed. 
Cox  and  Billy  Button.  We  made  an 
examination  of  the  place,  finding  a  vil- 
lage of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  lodges, 
but  we  were  discovered  before  making 
our  return.  Near  the  foot  of  a  long 
rocky  canyon,  around  which  the  dis- 
tance was  some  four  miles,  though  it 
was  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across,  we  were  overtaken  by  the  hos- 
tiles.  ''Boys,"  I  said,  "our  only  chance 
now  is  to  run  for  camp." 

If  was  a  run  of  fortv  miles,  but  I 
thought  that  we  could  travel  as  least  as 
fast  as  the  Indians.  The  others  struck 
spurs  into  their  horses  and  galloped 
away.  I  was  riding  a  mule,  an  old  beast 
named  John,  that  belonged  to  Jack 
Fields.  I  struck  spurs  into  him.  expect- 
ing to  ride  away  with  the  rest,  but  Joim 
planted  his  feet  and  would  not  budge. 
The  Indians  were  just  behind  and  my 
only  chance  was  to  spring  from  the 
wretched  beast  and  strike  out  for  the 
canyon  on  foot.  As  I  left  the  nuile,  my 
first  impulse  was  to  pimish  him  by 
death,  so  tlmt  he  would  never  get 
another  man  into  such  a  trap.  But.  rc- 
flectincr  that  T  might  make  better  use  of 
my  anmumition.  T  left  him  unhurt 
standimr  gravely  in  the  road,  while  I 
plunged  among  the  large  rocks  of  the 


glen.  Looking  back,  at  length  I  saw- 
that  the  Indians  had  overtaken  the  mule 
and  one  was  already  mounting  into  the 
saddle.  I  felt  curious  to  see  the  result, 
and  was  rewarded  by  observing  how- 
John  instantly  hurled  the  dusky  rider 
out  of  his  seat  high  into  the  air  and  im- 
mediately began  striking,  kicking  and 
biting  so  viciously  as  to  thoroughly  de- 
moralize the  savages. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  delay  of  the 
Indians  on  account  of  the  mule,  I  hur- 
ried up  the  cliff,  dodging  out  of  sight, 
and  left  John  to  engage  the  enemy.  Just 
as  I  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  bluff, 
which  was  a  terrible  place  to  climb,  and 
emerged  from  the  canyon,  I  was  met 
by  two  men,  galloping  along,  who  had 
taken  the  detour  around  the  head  of  the 
canyon,  and  who  at  the  sight  of  me, 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  lost,  gave  a 
loud  cheer.  I  reminded  them  that  the 
Indians  were,  no  doubt,  close  behind, 
and  urged  them  to  hurry  on,  but  Billy 
Button  insisted  upon  dismounting  and 
giving  me  his  horse  to  ride  until  I  re- 
covered from  the  exhaustion  of  my 
climb  out  of  the  canyon. 

W^e  rode  and  marched,  expecting  to 
be  overtaken  at  affy  time,  and  were 
about  as  well  scared  as  Indian  fighters 
ever  are  and  devised  numerous  ways  to 
defend  ourselves,  but  finally  reached 
camp  next  morning  w^ithout  being  at- 
tacked. I  was  sorry  to  report  the  loss 
of  Jack  Field's  nude,  for  though  he  had 
played  me  a  beastly  trick,  his  savage 
fight  had  redeemed  his  reputation,  and 
perhaps  had  saved  ni}-  life.  But  much 
to  our  wonder  and  to  the  anuisement  of 
the  whole  camp,  John  came  gravely 
marching  in  a  few  hours  after  us  with- 
out the  saddle,  and  ornamented  with  two 
Indian  arrows  stuck  into  his  haunches — 
which,  by  the  help  of  the  surgeon,  were 
carefully  extracted. 

W^hile  it  was  yet  early  spring',  though 
the  grass  was  short  and  the  horses  in 
poor  condition,  but  the  ponies  poorer 
still.  Cornelius  decided  to  move  into  the 
Vakima  countr\'. 

The  Walla  Walla  v^dlev  had  now  been 
abandoned  l)y  the  Indians,  and  one 
might  pass  anywhere  there  without  sight 
of  a  hostile.    Ihit  they  had  made  no 
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overtures  for  a  treaty  and  their  inten- 
tion was  undoubtedly  to  slip  off  and 
concentrate  in  the  Yakima  country,  and 
just  as  soon  as  their  horses  wore  ready 
for  a  campaign  to  strike  at  some  unex- 
pected point.  To  prevent  this  Cornelius 
determined  to  move  across  the  Colum- 
bia. 

By  use  of  the  information  which  my 
scouting  party  had  obtained,  the  ad- 
vance was  made,  and  it  was  decided  to 
cross  the  Snake  river  at  the  Palouse 
Indian  village.  When  we  arrived  at  this 
point  we  met  wdtn  no  resistance.  As  our 
troops  came  up  and  were  seen  upon  the 
heights  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Snake  river,  the  Palouses  hastily  broke 
camp  and  began  moving  westward. 
There  was  no  fighting,  but  an  Indian 
across  the  river,  who  thought  himself 
out  of  reach  of  our  rifles,  and  was  mak- 
ing heathenish  gestures  at  us.  became 
a  target  for  Captain  Wilson,  of  Portland, 
whose  men  carried  some  of  the  Yager 
rifled  muskets,  with  the  re.sult  that  the 
horse  which  the  Indian  rode  was  shot 
down  and  he  himself  was  compelled  to 
beat  a  precipitate  retreat  on  foot.  Skiffs 
had  been  provided  for  crossing  the 
river,  and  a  horse  guard,  under  my  com- 
mand, went  over  first.  As  we  entered 
the  village,  which  was  now  abandoned, 
a  few  stragglers  came  out,  one  of  whom 
was  shot  by  one  of  my  party,  Dudley. 

The  Palouses  w-ere  chased  some  dis- 
tance, but  we  could  not  corner  them, 
and  so  returned  to  the  village  to  make 
camp.  Our  campaio^n  against  these  In- 
dians was  onlv  incidental,  but  we  man- 
aged to  punish  them  somewhat  by  dc- 
stroving.  first  and  last,  about  five  hun- 
dred of  their  horses. 

Our  next  move  was  about  twenty 
miles,  to  the  falls  of  the  Palouse.  Here 
occurred 

This  trouble  had  its  beginning  some- 
time before,  and  as  it  sheds  considerable 
light  upon  the  character  and  manner  of 
organization  of  the  volunteers,  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  notice  it  here. 

It  had  been  the  expectation  of  ^vlajor 
Chinn  that  upon  the  resignation  of  Nes- 
mith,  he  would  be  elected  colonel,  and 
he  had  refused  until  ordered  to  recog- 
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nize  Cornelius.  The  opposition  of  Gen- 
eral Wool,  too,  was  now  having  its  ef- 
feet  in  discrediting  the  organization  oi 
the  volunteers.  Still  further,  the  re- 
cruits, of  whom  a  company  had  been 
forwarded  from  the  Willamette  valley, 
seemed  to  feel  a  certain  contempt  or  dis- 
like of  the  older  volunteers,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  worn  clothing,  were  called 
the  "Ragged  Brigade." 

To  these  various  causes  of  disaffection 
was  added  the  fact  that  provisions  had 
given  out,  and  since  coming  to  the  Pa- 
louse we  had  had  nothing  to  eat  except 
horse  beef,  obtained  by  purchase  from 
the  herds  of  Nez  Perces  ponies;  and 
many  of  the  men,  especially  among  the 
recruits,  began  to  threaten  that  they 
would  no  longer  remain  with  the  com- 
mand. 

After  having  heard  of  these  com- 
plaints, it  was  decided  by  Cornelius  to- 
bring  the  matter  to  a  head,  and  one 
morning  all  the  volunteers  were  ordered 
drawn  up  into  a  hollow  square. 

Here  he  met  them  personally  and" 
made  an  address.  Although  he  was  not 
a  professional  speaker,  and  was  then  an 
uneducated  and  almost  illiterate  man, 
he  could  talk  clearly  and  much  to  the 
point.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  un- 
derstood that  some  were  dissatisfied.  So 
was  he.  He  liked  horse  beef  no  better 
than  the  rest  of  them.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  certain  task  to  perform  and 
he  intended  to  do  it  if  he  could  get  men 
enough  to  go  with  him.  That  was  to 
cross  over  into  the  Yakima  country  and 
force  Kamiakin  to  battle  and  to  end 
the  war.  Who  would  go  with  him?  Pie 
said  further  that  he  should  consent  to 
no  one's  leaving  the  command,  and  any 
leaving  without  his  consent  would  be 
reported  as  deserters. 

Following  him.  Colonel  Kelly  strong- 
ly urged  the  men  to  stay  with  the  war. 

After  him  Major  Curl,  from  the  re- 
cruits, spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing on  the  campaign  without  provisions. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  governor 
intended  them  to  begin  the  movements 
undertaken  by  Cornelius  until  properly 
provisioned.  As  for  him  and  his  com- 
mand, thev  would  march  back  to  The 
Dalles. 
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After  this  speech  on  the  part  of  the 
mutineers,  which  undoubtedly  had  its 
effect  on  the  men,  the  tide  of  sentiment 
was  completely  turned  by  Geo.  K. 
Shields,  then  an  ex-congressman,  but 
serving  as  a  private  in  the  ranks.  He 
made  the  speech  of  the  occasion.  He 
urged  with  an  earnestness  and  an  elo- 
quence natural  to  him  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  stay  with  Cornelius.  He  asked 
if  they  supposed  that  this  was  a  fishing 
excursion.  He  recalled  the  atrocities 
that  had  led  to  this  war;  the  massacre 
of  Whitman;  the  massacre  of  more  re- 
cent years,  Boelling.  murdered  in  tlie 
Yakima  country;  Haller  and  two-thirds 
of  his  command  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
same  place;  their  comrades,  Kelshaw 
and  Bennett,  killed  in  battle.-  He  asked 
if  this  were  the  place  to  turn  back  and 
thus  to  leave  the  savages  in  victorious 
possession.  He  also  urged  the  ques- 
tion where  was  the  best  place  to  fight 
them — in  their  own  country  or  allow 
them  to  burst  upon  the  settlements  and 
to  devastate  the  homes  of  the  white  peo- 
ple. The  effect  of  Shields'  speech  was 
instantaneous.  The  men  enthusiasti- 
cally agreed  to  go  with  Cornelius  and 
not  quit  the  war,  until  their  work  was 
done — even  though  they  had  to  subsist 
upon  cayuse  horse  beef;  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  not  very  palatable,  was 
to  many  of  the  men  quite  unwholesome, 
and  in  some  cases  had  caused  fatal  sick- 
ness. But  all  hardships  were  forgotten. 
Even  ^lajor  Curl  found  his  side  so  un- 
popular that  he  began  to  retract:  but 
was  never  able  to  recover  the  influence 
that  he  had  lost. 

The  march  for  the  Columbia  was  soon 
undertaken,  the  route  chosen  being  by 
the  Grand  Coulee.  This  coulee,  a 
French  term,  is  an  old  watercourse,  or 
river  bed,  now  dry  and  suitable  for 
travel.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  a  great 
natural  curiosity.  Upon  both  sides  the 
rock  walls  rise  abruptly,  showing  old 
water-marks,  and  the  surface  below  ly- 
ing almost  level,  is  grassy  and  meadow- 
like, and  diversified  here  and  there,  like 
depressions  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  with 
small  ponds.  Rut  these  ponds,  while 
looking  fresh  and  inviting,  are  of  alkali 


water  wholly  unfit  for  drink,  un  mis 
march,  which  lasted  three  days,  we  suf- 
fered greatly  from  thirst,  as  well  as 
from  insufficient  food. 

The  first  spring  of  pure  water  which 
we  found  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
coulee,  and  it  was  in  a  condition  to  turn 
the  stomach  of  even  famishing  men,  and 
in  any  other  place  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  simply  loathsome.  Being  tlie 
only  spring  for  miles  around  that  was 
not  alkali,  it  was  visited  by  the  Indian 
ponies  from  a  great  distance,  and  we 
found  in  it  the  bodies  of  three  of  these 
animals,  mired  down  and  dead,  and  on 
that  account  we  gave  it  the  name  of 
Dead  Horse  spring. 

Major  Curl,  hastening  along  to  reach 
the  w^ater,  gave  expression  to  the  feel- 
ings of  most  of  us.  As  he  came  in  sight 
he  observed  the  men  standing  upon  the 
backs  of  the  dead  horses  and  carefullv 
dipping  up  the  fluid  so  as  not  to  rile  it 
too  much.  "Oh,  my  God,  mv  God,  do 
we  have  to  drink  that?"  And  clapped 
his  hands  to  his  head. 

I  remember  the  quaint  humor  of  Ed. 
Cox  around  the  camp  fire  that  even- 
ing. He  was  a  red-headed  man  and 
comical  looking.  I  found  him  by  the 
fire,  toasting  a  piece  of  horse  beef.  At 
length  he  broke  out  describing  how  he 
w'ould  go  back  to  the  Willamette  valley 
if  he  ever  got  through  th.is  campaign 
alive,  marry  a  wife,  and  portray  to  his 
children  all  these  hardships  and  suft'er- 
ings,  and  concluded  with  the  remark  that 
if  the  little  rascals  did  not  cry  at  that  he 
would  lick  them. 

Coming  out  of  the  coulee  we  reached 
the  Big  Bend  country.  We  were  still 
suffering  for  the  want  of  water,  and  I 
was  sent  out  to  search  for  it,  and,  with 
some  others,  examined  the  plain  and 
lumted  around  among  some  very  tall 
launches  of  rye  grass,  which  was  then 
growing  as  high  as  a  man's  head  on 
horsel)ack.  We  found  no  water.  Itiit 
[>lent>'  of  jack  rabbits,  some  of  which  we 
shot. 

We  then  bent  our  course  toward  the 
Columbia  river,  whicli  had  been  in  sight 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  day  was  hot  and 
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as  we  marched  over  a  long,  hill  many  of 
the  men  gave  out  altogether,  and  fell 
down  in  their  tracks,  though  they  all 
linally  made  their  way  into  camp. 

Reaching  the  Columbia  at  White 
DIufts,  we  found  that  the  rivei-  ran  two 
hundred  feet  below  us,  and  there  was  no 
possible  way  down.  We  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  lo  march  three  miles  fur- 
ther before  we  found  a  place  where  we 
might  descend  to  the  water.  At  last 
reaching  it  in  straggling  squads,  or  one 
by  one.  we  plunged  into  the  clear,  cool 
stream,  bathing  our  lips  and  faces  before 
drinking.  I  had  a  bucket  and,  filling  it. 
started  back  to  meet  those  still  coming. 

Encountering  Colonel  Kelly,  I  offered 
hinr  the  contents  of  my  .pail,  but,  though 


suffering  extremely,  his  lips  black  and 
his  tongue  swollen,  he  still  refused,  pre- 
ferring not  to  touch  the  water  until  he 
had  the  entire  river  in  his  reach. 

Near  this  place  we  found  an  old  In- 
dian who  had  been  deserted  by  his  tribe 
and  left  to  die,  as  is  customary  among 
savages.  Out  of  our  little  store  we  gave 
him  some  tlour  and  sugar  and  a  morsel 
of  jack  rabbit  meat,  and  collected  wood 
for  his  fire,  but  his  Indian  nature  or 
tribal  loyalty  asserted  itself,  for  when 
we  asked  where  the  Indians  had  gone, 
he  answered  ''down  the  river." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  gone  up 
the  river,  and  if  we  had  followed  we 
might  have  captured  them.  But  we  went 
down  the  river  and  let  them  escape. 
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Written  on  the  Great  Plains,  opposite  my 
mother's  grave,  near    Fort    Laramie,  May 
1872. 

Adown  the  dead  and  distant  years 

My  memory  treads  the  sands  of  time, 

And  blighted  dope  a  vision  rears, 
Enriched  by  solitudes  sublime. 


My  mother  laid  her  down  to  die, 
In  those  grand,  awful  solitudes. 

The  wild  coyote  yet  roams  at  will, 
The  timid  hare  and  buffalo. 

The  antelope  and  serpent  still 

In  freedom  range,  and  come  and 


go, 


While  Indians  gaze  in  scornful  moods. 


And  down  the  mystic,  dreamy  past 

In  chastened  mood  I  wander  now. 
As  o'er  these  prairies,  old  and  vast. 

Move  lines  of  oxen,  tired  and  slow. 
Their  rough-ribbed  sides  and  hollow  eyes 

And  istless  gaze  and  lazy  tread, 
As  under  cloudless,  burning  skies 

Our  waj'  'er  trackless  wastes  they  led, 
But  visions  are  of  long  ago. 

Today,  an  iron  horse,  "The  Storm," 
All  panting  rushes  o'er  the  plain; 

His  breath  with  steam  is  quick  and  warm, 
As  on  he  thunders  with  our  train. 

Afar  the  Rocky  mountains  rise/ 

Their  rugged  steeps  adorned  with  snow, 
While  o'er  the  hill  the  antelope  hies, 

And  Indians  wander  to  and  fro. 
The  buffalo  gazes  from  afar. 

Where  erst  in  trust  secure  he  fed, 
Ere  man  upon  him  had  made  war, 

And  he  was  at  wont  at  will  to  tread 
Anear  our  oxen,  sure  and  slow. 

Fort  I.aramie,  across  away. 

P.eyc)nd  yon  hills  that  intervene. 
My  memory  sees  as  on  thai  day, 

Just  twenty  years  ago,  'twas  seen. 

'i'here.  in  the  echoing  hills,  hard  by, 

Surnamed  "The  Black,"  adorned  by  woods, 


Gone  are  the  oxen,  patient  brutes, 
And  drivers,  with  song  and  jest. 

Of  ruder  days  they  were  the  fruits, 
And  tiling  well,  they  did  their  best. 

Their  day  is  past,  and  now,  at  ease, 

We  glide  along  at  rapid  pace, 
Gazing  abroad,  while  thoughts  of  these. 

The  days  of  yore,  take  present  place. 
And  I  am  self-forgetful,  too, 

For  through  the  long,  eventful  past. 
Since  last  I  dreamed  beneath  the  blue 

Arched  dome,  above  these  plains  so  vast, 
I  find  of  twenty  years  no  trace. 

My  mother  sleeps,  dear  God,  as  slept 
Her  peaceful  form  when  we  that  day 

Laid  her  to  rest,  marched  on  and  wept, 
Too  sad  to  talk,  too  dumb  to  pray. 

Was  it  the  breath  of  angel's  wing 

That  fanned,  erewhile,  my  fevered  brow? 
Did  I  hear  heavenly  seraphs  sing. 

When  eyes  and  ears  were  closed  just  now? 
0.  mother,  memory,  God  and  truth, 

While  yet  T  tarry  here  bf^low. 
Guide  oft  thy  faltering,  trembling  one. 

May  I  regi-et  not  years,  nor  youth. 
Nor  that  my  life  thus  far  is  done. 

As  through  these  wilds  once  more  T  go. 

—Abigail  Scott  Duniway. 
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John  M.  Shively,  a  pioneer  of  1847, 
and  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Astoria, 
brought  the  first  United  States  mail  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 


Oregon  City  "was  the  first  capital  of 
Oregon,  Salem  the  next,  then  Cor\'allis, 
then  back  to  Salem,  then  to  Eugene  and 
finally  settled  down  at  Salem  for  perman- 
ent stay. 


The  first  white  women  to  become 
permanent  residents  of  Astoria  were 
Mrs."  Nancy  Welch,  wife  of  James 
Welch,  pioneers  of  1845,  ^^^^  Mrs.  — 
Ingalls,  wife  of  David  Ingalls.  In  the 
spring  of  1846  Mr.  Welch  erected  the 
first  frame  house  built  in  that  city. 


It  is  said  that  Michael  La  Framboise 
was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  Wil- 
lamette valley.  While  a  Hudson's  Bay 
trapper  he  went  with  a  party  of  Clatsop 
Indians  up  the  valley  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  a  runaway  squaw  who  had 
gone  to  the  village  of  some  one  of  the 
tribes  living  therein. 


Mrs.  J.  T.  Hunsaker,  a  pioneer  of 
1846,  bought  her  first  dress  pattern  in 
Oregon  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
a  bucket  of  soft  soap,  carried  on  horse- 
back by  lier  husband  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  mxiles.  Mr.  ITuiisaker  built  the 
first  bridge  across  the  Clackamas  river. 
It  was  located  near  where  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  bridge  now  spans  that 
stream.  It  was  built  for  and  remained 
a  toll  bridere  for  several  vears  thereafter. 


George  T.  Allen,  a  pioneer  of  1832, 
wrote  to  a  London  friend  of  his  soon 
after  his  arrival  here,  keeping  a  copy  of 
the  letter.  In  this  the  statement  is  made 
that  "we  raise  in  great  quantities  peas, 
barley,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  wheat, 
oats  and  potatoes.  The  garden  produce 
is  apples,  peaches  and  some  grapes  in 
front  of  tlic  governor's  house  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  .There  are  a  thresh- 
ing mill,  a  flouring  mill  and  saw  mill,  the 
two  last  about  two  miles  above  the  fort." 


Thomas  Otchin,  now  residing  near 
Hil]sl)oro,  Washington  county,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  white  man  to  settle 
upon  the  ground  upon  which  the  city  O! 
Olympia,  Washington,  now  stands.  Ho 
was  a  pioneer  of  1839,  and,  after  work- 
ing for  the  Hudson's  Bav  Company  un- 
til 1841,  he  went  to  the  sound,  locating 
the  present  townsite  as  above  indicated 
He  remained  there  about  a  year  and  ab- 
andoned his  claim,  going  to  his  Wash- 
ington county  home. 


The  society  has  recently  come  into 
possession  of  a  historical  document  per- 
taining to  the  early  settlement  and  set- 
tlers of  Oregon,  it  being  a  bond  giver, 
to  Martin  Hale,  of  Albany,  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Oregon  .  Territory. 
Jesse  Applegate,  A.  L.  Lovejoy  and  G. 
L.  Curry.  This  sum  was  part  of  a  popu- 
lar loan  of  $100,000  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  raising  a  regiment  to  fight  the  Cayusc 
war.  This  bond  bears  the  date  of  April 
10,  1848,  and  was  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visional legislative  act  of  December  10. 
1847. 


of  1S39 
person^j 


The  first  whites  to  come  to  the  Paciti>: 
Northwest  were  trappers  and  traders, 
then  followed  the  missioaries,  after 
which  the  immigrants  began  to  mak-c 
their  way  here.  The  fir^rt  to  come  and 
remain  were  what  has  been  known  a^ 
the  Peoria  party,  and  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  organized  in  Peoria.  Illinois. 
It  reached  Oregon  in  the  fall 
and  consisted  of  the  following 
and  their  several  occupations: 

Robert  Moore,  farmer. 

T.  J.  Farnham,  lawyer. 

.Sydney  Smith,  lottery  broker. 

Charles  Yates,  butcher. 

O.  A.  Oakley,  butcher. 

James  Trask,  butcher, 

Francis  Fletcher,  butcher. 

R.  L.  Kilbourne,  restaurant  keeper. 

Josepli  Hohnan,  manager  of  fanning 
mills. 

Amos  Cook,  farmer. 

Robert  Shortess,  farmer. 

 Pritchel,  tailor. 

W.  Blair,  nfilhvright. 
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Our  readers  will  notice  that  we  have 
combined  the  months  of  November  and 
December  in  one  number,  and  perhaps 
may  ask  us  for  an  explanation.  In  an- 
swer all  we  can  say,  at  the  present  time, 
is  that  the  jnantle  of  charity  must  for  a 
time,  and  maybe  forever,  hide  the  reas- 
ons which  put  us  behind  in  publication  as 
well  as  obliging  us  to  take  the  step  we 
have.  All  subscribers  will  get  an  extra 
number  beyond  the  time  their  subscrip- 
tion expires.  We  may  have  more  to  say 
in  th  future  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but 
not  now. 

The  Oregon  Historical  Society  has 
reached  such  a  pass  in  its  existence  as 
to  warrant  engaging  rooms  and  open- 
ing out  in  a  manner  that  will  permit  of 
some  considerable  showing.  Rooms 
have  been  secured  in  the  city  hall  and 
'•'ital)le  cases  for  the  safe  keeping  and 
display  of  historical  relics  and  documents 
therein.  /\  great  work  in  this  matter 
has  so  far  been  done,  but  the  venture 
has  only  seen  its  beginning.  This  is  an 
undertaking  that  most  all  states  interest 
themselves  in  and  those  who  have  done 
little  or  ir.^ch  in  the  direction  are  proud, 
as  they  may  well  be,  of  their  efforts. 

What  was  so  recently  begun,  should 
have  been  inaugurated  long  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  documents,  relics  and  other 
things  going  far  towards  the  building 
up  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Ore- 
gon could  tnereby  have  been  saved, 
whereas  they  are  now  lest  and  beyond 
reach. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  society  by 
those  not  pioneers  or  their  descendents, 
and  even  what  might  be  called  recent 
comers,  is  commendablo,  and  were  the 
J^ame  solicitude  for  its  good  universally 
displayed  by  those  who  should  aid  the 
cause  manifested,  the  results  would  be 
much  more  gratifying. 

The  Native  Son  most  earnestly  ap- 
peals to  all  to  lend  xh:<  now  valuable 
and  in  time,  enterprise  iov  the  public 
welfare,  of  worth  beyond  estimate  of 
price.    When  anyone  lias  anything  that 


will  add  to  the  collection's  value  as  a 
historical  article,  they  should,  by  all 
means  either  give  or  send  the  sariie  to 
the  society,  care  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Ilimes, 
assistant  secretary,  Portland,  and  should 
they  know  of  others  who  might  make 
contributions,  endeavor  to  induce  them 
to  do  so. 

"We  have  the  sixth  number  of  the  Or- 
egon Native  Son.  This  historical  mag- 
azine is  well  sustained  in  general  interest 
and  in  the  quality  of  its  work.  It  is  put- 
ting on  record  and  will  carry  to  future 
times  a  great  amount  and  variety  of  mat- 
ter that  has  present  interest  and  will 
have  inestimable  value. —  Daily  Oregon- 
ian,  Nov.  9,  1899. 

We  trust  that  the  long-delayed  justice 
due  the  Indian  War  Veterans  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  will  be  meted  out  to 
them  during  the  coming  session  of  con- 
gress. Oregon,  at  least,  should  be  not 
only  a  unit  in  the  endeavor  to  favor  their 
cause,  but  work  for  that  interest  with 
something  like  unalloyed  energies 
Senator  McBride  and  Congressman 
bloody  are  native  sons  of  the  state  and 
Senator  Simon  is  not  oniy  a  pioneer,  but 
was  Oregon  raised.  Congressman 
Tongue  owes  what  he  has  become  to  the 
good  will  of  the  earUer  settlers  as  he 
came  here  in  the  early  sixties  and  can 
be  called  a  pioneer,  and  is  fully  conver- 
sant with  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  prop- 
er requital  the  government  owes  to  the 
Indian  Wiiv  Veterans.  In  the  past  oth- 
ers have  done  noblv  in  this  cause,  but 
circumstances  were  against  them.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  present  delegation 
will  know  success." 

The  Native  Son  is  quite  frequently  in 
receipt  of  matter  somewhat  tinged  with  • 
T)()iitical  issues  which,  no  doubt,  those 
sending  wouUl  hke  to  r-ee  printed,  or  no- 
tice thereof  given  in  our  colunms.  This 
we  canned  do,  under  any  circumstances, 
as  our  magazine  is  not  in  any  way  or 
wise  a  political  organ.  Whatever  there 
is  in  the  past   history   of  the  Pacific 
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Northwest  that  refers  to  political  issues, 
we  may  give  mention  of  from  time  to 
time,  but  such  mention  will  be  made 
solely  from  a  historical  standpoint  and 
with  no  intent  to  intiuence  or  bring  our 
pages  within  what  might  be  construed 
as  a  political  medium  to  further  the  dis- 
semination of  the  views  of  any  party  or 
person,  except,  probably,  we  might  ad- 
vocate .that  measures  should  he  taken  to 
better  recognize  the  work  of  the  Indian 
War  A'eterans,  whose  cflorts  were  the 
means  of  saving  to  the  L'nited  States  its 
garden  spot,  protected  homes,  wives  and 
children  from  the  barbarities  of  a  savage 
and  built  up  and  maintained  a  common- 
wealth which  a  government  would  not 
recognize  for  forty  years 

Thomas  H.  Rogers,  of  McMinnville, 
a  native  son  of  Yamhill  county,  has  fur- 
nished the  Native  Son  with  another  of 


his  interesting  stories  which  deals  with 
the  ancient  history  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. We  herewith  append  a  letter  in 
review  of  the  same  from  the  ''Editor." 
the  recognized  authority  in  such  matters 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  self-ex- 
planatory. This  story  will  begin  in  our 
next  issue  and  will  be  illustrated. 

THE  EDITOR. 
A  Journal  for  Information  for  Writers. 

Franklin,  Ohio, 
November  14,  1890. 

Thomas  H.  Rogers, 

McMinnvilie,  Oregon. 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  returning  herewith  typo 
copy  of  your  treasure  story  and  wish  to 
congratulate  you  both  upon  the  matter  and 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  handled  it. 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage 
to  offer  this  story  in  the  very  best  channels. 
There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  but  that 
you  will  secure  ready  acceptance  from  such, 
and  on  satisfactory  terms. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  KNAPP  REEVES. 


^      *  * 

PURPLE  AND  GOLD, 


The  organization  of  Native  Daughters 
is  fairly  launched  and  sailing  forth  with 
flying  colors.  Now  it  is  the  popular 
thing  to  be  a  member  if  one  is  eligible. 
'T  was  born  in  Oregon"  is  now  spoken 
with  more  pride  than  ever  before. 

Eliza  Spaul.ding  Warren  Cabin,  No. 
I.  holds  its  meetings  in  the  beautiful 
Elks  hall  on  the  second  and  fourth  vSat- 
urday  nights  of  each  month.  Tt  has 
pleasant  and  socia])le  gatiierings.  While 
some  at  first  th.ought  it  would  Ije  some- 
what droll  to  belong  to  an  organizati(jn 
where  "onl}'  women  could  go,"  the}'  have 
changed  their  opinions  and  now  say  "it's 
perfectly  lovely."  Here  they  can  "talk" 
and  take  part  as  tliey  |)roba])l>'  would 
not  do  if  some  "horrid"  man  was  there. 
Then  what  splendid  receptions  when  the 
Native  Sons  are  invitefl  in!  So  with 
business,  study,  music  and  sociability 
the  Native  Daughters  throughout  the 
state  will  pass  ninny  winter  evenings 
pleasantly. 

The  cabins  at  Junction  City,  Eugene, 
Roseburg  and  Ashland  are  all  tnking  in 
a  laree  list  of  names  each  evening. 


Ashland  Cabin  of  Native  Daughters 
comprises  members  from  Jacksonville 
and  Medford.  The  cabin  has  been  pre- 
sented with  one  of  the  first  chairs  made 
in  Oregon. 

Nancy  Welch's  Cabin,  No.  6,  of  the 
Native  Daughters,  was  instituted  at  As- 
t(jria  on  the  oth  of  November  last  by  the 
officers  of  the  grand  cabin.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  and  installed: 

Past  president,  Mrs.  Oliva  Rees 
Welch:  president,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Fulton: 
first  vice-president.  Miss  .]>elle  Trulling- 
er;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Sarah  I'. 
Wood;  third  vice-president,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Robb;  treasurer,  Mrs.  George  Noland: 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Chuttcr: 
financial  secretary.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Fulton; 
marshal.  Mrs.  II.  F.  Prael;  inside  sen- 
tinel, Mrs.  John  N.  Griffin;  outside  sen- 
tinel, Mrs.  W.  Heitch;  trustees,  Mrs.  C. 
P.  Upshur,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Smith  and  Mrs. 
P..  S.  Wor.^ley. 

The  cabin  began  with  a  membership 
of  thirty  and  since  then  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  adding  to  the  list.  Mrs.  Welch, 
frotii  whom  the  cabin  takes  its  name. 
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was  a  pioneer  of  1844,  and  one  of  the 
two  first  white  women  to  become  per- 
manent residents  of  Astoria. 

On  the  /  th  of  November  a  joint  recep- 
tion was  given  by  Eliza  Warren- Spald- 
ing Cabin,  Native  Daughters,  and  Ab- 
ernethy's  Cabin  Native  Sons,  of  Port- 
land. A  splendid  literary  and  nnisical 
progranmie  was  rendered  during  the 
evening,  which  was  followed  by  lunch- 
eon and  a  sotial  hour.  The  large  hall 
was  filled,  and  all  present  went  home 
after  the  occasion  came  to  an  end  hoping 
that  the  like  would  soon  occur  again. 

The  officers  of  the  Grand  Cabin,  Na- 
tive Sons,  visited  ?^IcLaughlin's  Cabin, 
of  Oregon  City,  on  the  13th  instant,  and 
that  cabin  received  them  in  royal  style 
If  was  considered  best  to  have  an  open 
meeting,  and  that  a  programme  be  a  fea- 
ture of  the  evening.  When  the  time 
came  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the 
cabin  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  it 
was  fully  filled  by  invited  guests  and 
members  of  the  order,  among  whom 
were  several  of  the  grand  officers  of  the 
Grand  Cabin,  Native  Daughters.  Re- 
marks w^ere  made  by  several  members 
of  the  order  and  by  pioneers.  There 
were  recitations  and  vocal  and  instru- 
mental nuisic,  in  several  numbers  were 
given,  all  of  which  were  greatly  apprec- 
iated. Following  the  exercises,  a  ban- 
quet was  served.  During  the  evening 
the  fact  was  developed  that  Yamhill  had 
produced  a  poet,  long  silent  but  at  last 
to  bud  forth  in  ryhme.  ir  the  person  of 
Judge  T.  A.  ]\IcBride.  He  read  of  tlie 
missionary  effort  to  convert  the  Indian 
over  to  the  Skookum  Chuck.  It  was  as 
follows: 

THE   SETTLER   AND   THE  ^ITSSIONARY. 

How  are  you.  Mr.  Missionary;    I"m  sure  thPt  I 

don't  uish  you  narj- 
Thing  but  just  the  very  best  of  luck 
In  the  job  you've  undertook  with  your  Bible 

and  hymn-book 
To  reform  the  red  man  out  on  Skookum  Chuck. 

But  to  make  you  understand  the  job  you  have 
on  hand. 

When  you  try  to  save  the  averaijt'  Siwash  soul. 
I  will  fe'ive  it  to  you  cool,  what  beft'll  the  last 

damned  fool 
That  tried  to  corral  thos*:'  critter.^  in  th--  fold. 
His  head  was  full  of  facts,  and  his  pockt  ts  full 

of  tracts. 

All  concf'rninp:  how  the  red. man  wa.s  oppressed; 
J-low  the  sinful  pioneer  had  driven  off  the  deer 
From   the   lands   the   noble  sava^'e   once  pos- 
sessed. 


Vnd  when  we  would  declare  that  It  didn't  seem 
ciuite  fair 

That  one  lazy,  naked,  worthless  Injun  cuss 
Should  ten  thousand  acres  claim,  just  for  pas- 
ture of  his  game, 
This  Boston  prophet  came  down  hard  on  us. 


He  said,  "Thn  l  copper  skin  hid 
within, 


heart  as  trut 


As  ever  throbbed  beneath  a  white  man's  vest;" 
lhat  he'd  go  forth  to  meet  'em,  and  with  words 

of  peace  he'd  greet  'em, 
And  he'd  trust  the  Lord  himself  to  do  the  rest. 

Well,  he  went  to  Skookum  Chuck,  and  assem- 
bled all  the  bucks. 

And  he  preached  to  them  in  jargon,  which  he'd 
learned; 

And  the  old  chief  he  looked  solemn,  and  the 
warriors,  almost  all  of  'em. 

For  their  soul's  salvation  seemed  to  be  con- 
cerned. 

And  then,  as  daylight  ceased,  with  a  soul  re- 
plete with  peace, 
He  laid  him  down  to  slumber  just  and  sound: 
To  his  mind  there  came  a  vision,  Jacob's  ladder 
so  Elj'sian, 

With  converted  Injuns  climbing  every  round. 

But  when  his  slumbers  broke,  and  he  to  the 

world  awoke. 
The  vision  of  his  sleep  was  wholly  gone: 
And  instead  of  Jacob's  ladder,  there  was  that 

which  made  him  madder 
For  he  hadn't  a  darned  garment  to  put  on. 

When  at  last  he  sought  the  chief,  clad  in  un- 
dershirt too  brief. 

And  laid  before  that  red  man  all  his  woes; 

He  was  met  with  "klatawa  nika  hyas  solelex 
tumtum  nika!" 

"Klonas  ka  mitlite  mika  clothes." 

Then  the  tribe  all  gathered  'round  him,  and 

wMth  lariats  they  bound  him. 
And  with  sticks  and  stones  they  pelted  him  full 

sore: 

And  the  Injun  dogs  they  bit  him,  and  the  little 

Injuns  hit  him. 
And  his  shirt  from  off  his  back  they  tore. 

And  in  spite  of  all  his  tears,  they  whittled  down 
his  ears: 

'Though  he  begged  to  have  them  spared  with- 
out avail. 

With  a  piece  of  cedar  plank,  his  body  they  dlfl 
span'K. 

Then  started  him  upon  the  homeward  trail. 

And  when  he'd  been  clothed  by  the  settlers 

that  he  loathed. 
And   his   mind,   by  rest   and  quiet,   had  been 

calmed. 

And  T  asked  him  his  opinions  about  Christian- 
izing Injuns, 

He  said  he  thought  "the  red  man  should  be 
damned." 

What?    You  think  you  will  return,  and  your 

spirit  doesn't  yearn 
To  be  a  martyr?   \\'eil.  perhaps  'tis  better  luck: 
Or  at  least  >'(ni'll  do  as  well  saving  white  folk's 

souls  from  hell. 
As  to  waste  \our  time  up  there  on  Skookum 

Chuck. 

On  the  iqth  Joe  Lane's  Cabin,  Native 
Sons,  and  Julia  Abraham's  Cabin.  Na- 
tive Daughters,  of  Roseburg.  gave  a  re- 
ce])ti<)n  to  tiie  pioneers,  (irand  Presi- 
dent P)hiniancr.  of  tlie  Native  vSons,  was 
one  01"  the  guests  ot  the  evening,  he  be- 
ing there  on  ofticial  visitation.  (Governor 
T.  T.  Geer,  who  holds  membership  in 
Abernethv's  Cabin,  was  also  an  honored 
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guest,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  pion- 
eer fathers  and  mothers.  Adresses,  reci- 
tations, vocal  and  instrumental  music 
comprised  the  numbers  on  the  pro- 
granmie.  After  the  progranmie  had  been 
concluded  a  social  session,  devoted  to 
conversation,  nmsic  and  games,  was 
held  until  midnight.  An  excellent  fea- 
ture was  the  elegant  lunch  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Native  Daugh- 
ters. Taken  altogether  the  affair  was  a 
success  socially  and  will  long  remain  a 
pleasant  memory  with  those  who  were 
present. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i6th,  Grand 
President  Blumauer  made  P.  P.  Prim's 
Cabin,  No.  15,  of  Jacksonville,  an  official 
visit.  The  meeting  had  been  called  to 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  meeting 
of  Saturday,  the  i8th,  and  though  but 
two  days'  notice  had  been  had  of  the 
intended  visit,  the  occasion  called  forth 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  county, 
who  came  through  a  drenching  rain.  The 
cabin  is  one  of  the  most  tiourishing  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  state  and  already  has 
a  membership  of  102.  Among  their 
number  being  A.  E.  Reames,  grand 
trustee  of  the  grand  cabin,  who  is  es- 
pecially active  for  the  good  of  the  order. 
The  cabin  is  now  fitting  up  a  new  hall, 
which,  when  completed,  w^ill  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  state.  If  every  cabin  in 
the  state  had  the  same  enthusiasm  as 
this  one,  the  order  would  double  its 
membership  within  the  coming  year. 

Since  our  last  issue  several  of  the 
cabins  have  given  receptions  or  enter- 
tainments, which  brought  the  partici- 

.The  first  regular  camp  meeting 
among  the  white  residents  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  as 
well,  was  neld  on  the  Tualitan  plains 
near  where  Forest  Grove  now  stands. 
It  is  said  that  Colonel  Joe  Meek  was 
among  those  converted  at  this  meeting. 
The  meeting  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodists.  This  circumstance  hav- 
ing been  made  known  to  si)me  of  the 
native  sons  who  were  f)orn  subsequent 
to  that  date,  they  fell,  into  query  mood, 
and  have  asked  whether  scrub  horse 
racing  was  not  also  inaugurated  about 


pants  an  evening  of  pleasure. 

Elizabeth  Thurston  Odell's  Cabin  No 
7,  was  instituted  at  Salem,  Or.,  Novem- 
ber 24.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 
Past  president,  Mrs.  Olive  Stanton  Eng- 
land; president.  Miss  Margaret  J.  Cos- 
per;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Riley  Pearce;  second  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Ella  Chadwick  Gray;  third  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Abbie  Hatch  Farrar;  re- 
cording secretary,  ]\Irs.  Mary  Woods- 
worth  Patterson;  financial  secretary, 
Mrs.  Emily  Geisey  Hendricks;  treasur- 
er, Mrs.  Esther  Hall  McNary;  marshtil, 
?^]iss  Edna  Price;  inside  sentinel.  Miss 
Evelina  Royal;  outside  sentinel,  Mrs. 
Amanda  Rishardson  Judson;  trustees, 
I^Iiss  Lena  Breyman,  Miss  Mary  Par- 
menter  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Hall  Gray. 

Lucinda  Carter  Hill's  Cabin  No.  8, 
was  instituted  at  Hillsboro  November 
25,  with  the  following  officers:  Past 
president,  Mrs.  Lydia  Humphrey  Gault; 
president,  Mrs.  Dora  Keindt  Elliott; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Letitia  Hoover 
Connell;  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Zula  Warren  Linklater;  third  vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Susie  Brown  Morgan;  re- 
cording secretary,  Miss  Minnie  Warren; 
financial  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  Boscow 
Archibold;  treasurer.  Miss  Jennie  Arch- 
ibold;  marshal,  Mrs.  Minnie  McCourt 
Down;  inside  sentinel.  Miss  E.  Archi- 
bold; outside  sentinel.  Miss  Mamie  Pct- 
tinger;  trustees,  Miss  Bertha  Tongue, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Beauchamp  Northrop,  IVlrs. 
Rose  Bronsen  Davis. 

the  same  time,  as  the  latter  was  always 
a  sport  indulged  itt  whenever  a  camp 
meeting  was  being  held.  The  reply  is 
somewhat  beyond  the  interviewed,  for  as 
long  ago  as  memory  could  look  into 
what  has  passed,  the  race  course  ran 
close  to  where  the  sermons  were  heard. 

Charles  B.  Talbott,  who  arrived  in 
OrcgOTi  in  1849  ^rom  Illinois,  is  believed 
to  be  IN^rtland's  first  newsboy.  He  be- 
gan carrying  the  Weekly  Oregonian  on 
December  18,  1850,  starting  out  with 
No.  3,  volume  i.  He  has  lived  in  Taco- 
ma  since  1886. 
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Sir  Walter  Besant  begins  in  the  De- 
cember Century  a  series  of  papers  illus- 
trating life  in  East  London,  as  it  is  to- 
day. His  manner  of  treating  the  subject 
is  that  of  the  novelist,  rather  than  the 
essayist,  for  he  takes  as  his  point  of 
departure  the  birth  of  a  typical  girl  of 
the  East  End — "One  of  Two  ^^lillions 
in  East  London," — and  traces  her  career 
to  the  time  of  her  marriage  at  seven- 
teen to  a  young  countryman  who  has 
come  up  to  town  to  make  his  living  as 
a  porter.  Liz  is  a  ''Board  school"  girl, 
and  Sir  Walter  holds  that  what  the  av- 
erage East  Londoner  learns  at  school  he 
afterwards  forgets;  but  that  the  civiliz- 
ing influence  of  the  schools  is  incalcula- 
ble, and  has  marvellous!  v  transformed 
the  East  End  within  the  past  thirty 
years.  No  one  knows  more  of  the  life 
of  the  poor  in  London  than  the  author 
of  ''AH  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men," 
and  no  one  is  better  known  as  their  pic- 
torial interpreter  than  Phil  May,  who 
collaborates  with  Joseph  Pennell  in  il- 
lustrating Sir  Walter's  article. 

David  and  Anna  Matson  and  Other 
Poems. 

Among  the  many  books  occupying  the 
library  shelves  of  Oregon's  pioneer 
homes,  is  a  handsomely  printed  and  il- 
lustrated volume  of  poems  bearing  the 
above  title,  wTitten  and  published  over 
twrnty  three  years  ago  by  Abigail  Scott 
Duniway,  a  pioneer  of  1852,  the  best  and 
widest  known  of  the  many  representative 
women  whose  names  are  synonomous 
with  the  history  and  progress  of  Oregon. 

The  book,  which  ran  rapidly  through 
several  editions,  is  now  virtually  out  of 
print,  its  author  having  practically 
abandoned  versification  an(i  devoted  Iier 
maturer  years  to  journalism,  to  which 
she  adds  the  pursuit  of  her  chosen  ca- 
reer as  a  platform  speaker,  chiefly  in  the 
interest  of  woman's  enfranchisement,  of 


which  she  is  a  famous  and  popular 
leader. 

The  principal  production,  from  which 
her  poem  derives  its  title,  is  founded  up- 
on a  prose  story  by  Whittier,  which  the 
author  transformed  into  rhyme  during 
the  few  idle  days  of  a  trip  across  the 
continent  in  the  centennial  year.  It  was 
not  written  for  publication,  the  author 
not  deeming  it  worthy  of  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  it  by  her  eastern  friends, 
nor  of  the  favor  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived during  the  period  of  its  sale  after 
it  was  put  upon  the  market. 

The  poem,  though  net  an  imitation 
of  Enoch  Arden.  reminds  the  reader  of 
Tennyson's  creation,  and  is.  as  stayed 
by  an  English  critic,  the  reverse,  or 
woman's  side  of  a  similar  experience. 

Of  Mrs.  Duniway 's  shorter  poems. 
"The  Dirge  of  the  Sea."  "West  and 
West,"  "The  Nocturnal  Wedding," 
"The  Destiny  of  Freedom."  "Thoughts 
in  Storm  and  Solitude,"  "Laudamus," 
and  "After  Twenty  Years"  are.  perhaps, 
the  best.  The  latter  poem  will  be  found 
in  this  number  of  the  Native  Son. 

"Where  the  Four-Leaf  Clovers  Grow," 
a  song  adopted  by  the  Washington  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  is  before 
us.  The  music  is  by  George  Elliott 
Simpson  and  the  words  by  Mrs.  Ella 
liigginson.  The  music  we  will  leave  to 
the"  criticism  of  musicians,  although  to 
our  own  uneducated  ear  it  appears  rvth- 
metic  and  nicely  in  accord  v/ith  the  senti- 
ment of  the  verse.  The  words,  however, 
are  worthy  of  the  beautiful  ideas  por- 
traved  in  all  the  writing?  of  Mrs.  Flig- 
ginson.  So  simple,  yet  so  grand  and 
sweet.  One  imagines  himself  down  on 
his  knees,  on  nature's  velvety  carpet. 
|,,^j|^j„^__|:,,,]-;:ior__ever  l^^oking  for  the 
sweet  emblem  iuck,  <\'A\n  in  that  nook 
"Where  the  F'..»ur-Leai  Clovers  (jrow." 
Trulv.  there  is  one  ray  of  sunshine  added 
to  tlie  brightness  of  the  world  whenever 
Mrs.  liigginson  writes. 
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SAMUEL  SHERLOCK. 


Samuel  Sherlock  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1820,  and 
died  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1876,  aged  56 
years. 

Early  in  life  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
trade  obnoxious  to  him,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  left  the  Emerald  Isle  for  Eng- 
land. Here  he  remained  until  1851,  when  he, 
with  his  young  wife,  crossed  the  ocean  to 
America.  He  made  his  home  ia  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  first  six  years  thereafter. 
In  the  spring  of  1857  he  removed  to  Ore- 
gon, coming  by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  The 
voyage  was  a  very  stormy  one,  and  at  one 
time  the  steamer  ran  aground  and  barely 
€scaped  destruction,  a  circumstance  most 
trying  to  him,  as  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  their  two  children,  one  of  them 
being  but  a  babe  in  arras. 

Arriving  in  Portland,  they  found  a  village 
of  about  two  hundred  people,  the  female 
portion  of  which  was  made  up  almost  ex- 
clusively of  squaws.  The  young  wife,  reared 
in  luxury  in  her  Englisn  home,  was  for  a 
time  appalled  at  her  strange  surround- 
ings. Buoyed  up  by  her  energetic  husband, 
she,  however,  soon  became  reconciled  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  to  the  present 
hour  blesses  the  hour  she  first  set  foot  on 
the  soil  of  Oregon.  Shortly  after  his  arrival, 
Mr.  Sherlock  engaged  in  the  harness  and 
saddlery  business,  owning  and  operating 
the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
city.  His  trade  grew  to  immense  propor- 
tions, permeating  all  sections  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  was  profitable  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  From  its  pro- 
ceeds, Mr.  Sherlock  acquired  large  blocks 
c-f  property,  which  became  exceedingly  val- 
uable, and  at  his  death  left  to  his  widow 
not  only  a  delightful  home,  but  a  handsome 
competence.  After  her  husband's  death, 
Mrs.  Sherlock  conducted  the  harness  and 
saddlery  business  successfully  for  eighteen 
years.  Mr.  Sherlock  wa.s  among  the  first 
of  the  volunteer  firemen,  and  until  his  death 
was  a  member  of  Hose  Company  No.  2. 

He  was  a  man  generous  to  a  fault  and  a 
great  favorite  among  his  gentlemen  ac- 
quaintances. One  of  his  favorite  pastimes 
was  billiards,  a  game  he  was  an  export  at 
playing.  He  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  none  stood  higher 
in  the  esteem  ot  its  membership.  Politi- 
cally, he  was  a  aemncrat.  though  never  seek- 
ing or  aecepiing  oflire. 

Mr.  Sherlock  was  marriefi  in  Engla'.:d  in 
1846.  his  bride  being  Misb'  Rosetta  Whale,  she 
being  but  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time. 
Six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  union,  four  of  wiioin 
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were  Oregon-born.  Both  of  the  sons  are 
now  dead;  of  the  daughters,  excepting 
Kathelene.  who  has  her  home  with  her 
mother,  are  residents  of  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. One  of  these.  Frances,  the  second 
daughter,  is  the  widow  of  Frank  Moore,  de- 
ceased; Aimee  Louise,  is  the  wife  of  Wm. 
Norman,  and  Mary  Estelle  the  wife  of  J.  L. 
Prickett.  The  sweet-faced  and  bright-eyed 
children,  whose  portraits  are  shown  with 
that  of  Mrs.  Sherlock  in  another  part  of 
this  magazine,  are  her  grandchilden,  Louise 
Prickett  and  Kathelene  and  Mary  Norman. 

WILLIAM  SHERLOCK. 


Among  the  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  came 
to  Oregon  at  an  early  date,  helping  to  build 
it  up  and  make  it  the  grand  state  It  Is  to- 
day, was  the  subject  of  this  b^ief  me-^oi'-. 
His  parents  were  John  and  Dorolha  Sher- 
lock, and  their  home  was  in  County  Wex- 
ford, Ireland.  Here  Mr.  Sherlock  was  born 
and  here  be  received  his  education.  In  the 
forties  he  came  across  the  ocean  to  Amer- 
ica, and  in  1850  to  Oregon.  After  a  few 
years'  residence  in  The  Dalles  he  removed 
to  Portland  where  he  has  resided  continu- 
ously ever  since.  Here  he  associated  him- 
self with  C.  P.  Bacon  in  the  livery  business, 
and  their  enterprise  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing and  most  remunerative  in  that  line  of 
trade  in  Oregon. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  Mr. 
Sherlock  sold  out  to  his  partner  and  de- 
voted his  attention  to  real  estate  interests. 
His  good  business  sense  led  him  to  invest 
in  and  plat  the  properties  now  known  as 
Sherlock's  Addition  to  Portland,  a  move 
that  greatly  contributed  towards  making 
him  one  of  the  wealthier  citizens  of  that 
city. 

Mr.  Sherlock  was  married  prior  to  his 
coming  to  Oregon,  the  issue  of  the  marriage 
being  eight  children,  seven  now  living,  a 
son  and  six  daughters,  the  two  eldest  of 
which  were  born  previous  to  the  family's 
crossing  the  plains. 

Politically.  Mr.  Sherlock  is  a  Democrat, 
but  never  had  any  aspirations  to  be  an  of- 
fice-holder. 

Since  his  becoming  a  resident  of  Port- 
land, Mr.  Sherlock  has  always  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  its  public  school  system,  and  ea- 
coiirasTeil,  assisted  and  labored  for  its  de 
velopnient  and  welfare  in  all  ways  that  his 
affairs  would  permit.  His  home  is  in  a 
beautiful  location,  its  appointments  elegant 
and  in  good  taste,  and  here  he  findt;  com 
fort  and  contcLtnient  in  his  declining  years. 
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DENNY  H.  HENDEB. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  descended 
from  the  French  Huguenots,  who  were  ex- 
pelled from  that  country  on  account  of 
their  religious  views,  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land, "^^ichard,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  Hendee  family,  emigrat- 
ing to  the  United  States  with  the  Puritan^. 
Boston  became  his  home,  but  his  descend- 
ants subsequently  removed  to  Connecticut. 
From  thence,  the  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject went  to  the  Green  mountain  state,  set- 
tling on  a  farm  which  remained  in  the  fam- 
ily many  generations.  Like  his  father  be- 
fore him,  Mr.  Hendee  wa^  born  on  this  farm, 
the  date  of  his  birth  being  February  26,  1826. 

Up  to  his  seventeenth  year  he  lived  at 
home,  attending  to  the  farm  duties  and  en- 
joying such  school  privileges  as  were  of- 
fered at  the  district  school,  one  mile  dis- 
tant. After  his  mother's  death  in  1843,  he 
Jeft  home  and  followed  various  avocations 
until  the  spring  of  1844,  when  hereturned 
home  again.  In  the  fall  of  1845  he  began 
attending  the  Brandon  Seminary,  continuing 
his  studies  until  the  summer  of  1846,  when 
he  went  to  New  Mexico  to  learn  the  new 
and  then  wonderful  art  of  taking  daguerre- 
otypes, after  acquiring  which  he  traveled  in 
various  sections  of  New  England  and 
Northern  New  York,  in  the  latter  state  fol- 
lowing his  profession  until  the  fall  of  1849 
when  he  came  by  steamer  to  California,  ar- 
riving in  San  Francisco  in  January,  1850. 
He  soon  secured  employment  in  the  only 
art  gallery  in  that  city.  In  March  follow- 
ing, he  went  to  the  mines,  and  in  a  short 
time  met  an  emigrant  having  a  daguerreo- 
type outfit,  which  he  purchased,  and  ran  a 
j?allery  of  his  own  in  connection  with  min- 
ing, receiving  $16  for  each  picture  taken. 

From  this  time  until  1853  he  was  in  var- 
ious places  in  California,  the  most  of  the 
Ume  following  his  artistic  career.  In  May 
of  that  year  he  removed  -to  Oregon,  becom- 
ing the  pioneer  maker  of  daguerreotpyes  in 
that  state.  For  a  time  he  was  located  in 
Portland,  but  soon  traveled  about  the  Wil- 
lamette valley,  .stopping  at  various  places, 
*'hen  he  again  returned  to  Portand.  In 
1856  he  returned  to  California,  locating  at 
Oroville,  where  he  continued  his  profession, 
in  the  meantime  learning  photography.  Hp 
remained  there  until  1S59  when  he  returned 
to  Oregon,  but  did  not  permanently  lo  al^ 
'Jhtil  1861.  choosing  Portland  at  that  tim(=> 
for  his  future  home.  From  that  time  until 
h*^  retired  from  business  he  was  one  of  the 
'^*^?t  known  photographers  in  the  state.  He 
^as  burned  out  in  1S72  and  again  in  1873, 
^ut  by  perseverance,  attention  to  busine-s 
S'Hd  popularity  hp  soon  retrieved  the  greater 
portion  of  his  losses,  when  he  retired  to 
pass  his  closing  years  in  piace  and  content- 
ment, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  scientific  re- 
^''arch,  in  which  he  is  depplv  interested. 


veteran  association.  In  politics  he  is  a  re- 
publican, Liiough  not  active. 
•  Mr.  Hendee  was  first  married  May  19, 
1853,  at  Marysville,  California,  his  wife  be- 
ing Miss  E.  S.  Vineyard.  To  them  were 
born  four  children,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  the  latter  being  now  deceased. 
On  May  10,  1862,  the  mothtr  of  his  children 
also  died.  On  March  10,  1864,  he  again  mar- 
ried, his  bride  being  Mrs.  Maria  (Ricket) 
White,  a  native  of  Bath,  New  Hampshire. 
By  this  marriage  he  has  no  children. 

ELIJAH  CORBETT. 


The  portrait  on  another  page  of  Elijah 
Corbett,  deceased,  is  that  ot  a  selfmade  man. 
He  was  born  in  Westborough,  Massachu- 
setts, December  16,  1824.  From  early  man- 
hood he  made  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
at  first  in  his  native  state,  then  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  finally  in  Oregon,  where 
he  left  behind  him  a  name  that  is  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him  m  life.  He  arrived 
in  the  latter  state  in  1864,  and  for  several 
years  was  part  owner  of  the  stage  line  run- 
ning between  Portland  and  Sacramento,  Cal- 
ifornia, a  distance  of  715  miles.  The  com- 
pany ran  a  line  of  fourhorse  coaches,  re- 
quiring 450  horses  to  operate  it.  The  route 
lay  across  the  Scott  and  Trinity  mountains, 
which  are  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
-ea;  and  in  the  winter,  after  a  snow  fall 
of  sometimes  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  to  make 
the  trip  was  one  filled  with  danger;  but 
notwithstanding,  Mr.  Corbett  passed  over 
the  line  every  month  and  paid  the  bills  due 
at  various  piaces.  While  interested  in  this 
line,  the  company  carried  the  mails,  and, 
having  secured  a  first-clas^  contract  and 
travel  being  good,  the  returns  on  the  in- 
vestments made  were  very  handsome  ones 
to  all  the  owners,  and  to  him  the  founda- 
tion of  the  large  fortune  he  left  behind. 

In  1870  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the 
stage  line  and  confined  himself  to  the  livery 
and  private  carriage  business,  one  Ite  had 
been  carrying  on  since  his  first  arrival  in 
Oregon.  I'p  to  1878  followint;,  he  did  a  very 
remunerative  business  until-  he  sold  out. 

Mr.  Corbett  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
ruoK'rs  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  City 
\  Suburban  railway,  of  Portland,  branches 
of  which  permeate  every  important  seccicn 
or  the  city  and  its  rnvironments.  To.th<^ 
Sio'-row  of  a  community  that  clii-^rished  his  ■ 
I'onorablp  carp^T.  Elijah  CorOrtt  pas-ed  f.om 
I  his  life  on  May  12.  IS'.h.  mourned  deeply 
!)y  his  surviving  wife  and  regretted  by  an 
eytfnsive  acquaintance.  The  beautiful  home 
he  e'-ec'ted  at  275  Sixth  street  is  still  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  CorbPtt,  where  she  Is  sur- 
rour.fed  by  the  many  comforts  provided  for 
her  by  the  fcrc  ight  of  the  deceased.  In 
politics.  M.  ^>orbett  was  a  democrat.  He 
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of  these  he  was  found  capable  and  honest, 
and  might  liave  been  further  honored  had 
he  been  so  inclined.  In  ail  things,  he  was 
the  embodiment  of  good  citizenship,  an  honor 
to  himself  and  his  family  and  a  credit  to 
the  community  in  which  he  lived. 

JUSTUS  M  STROWBRIDGE. 


This  well  and  favorably  known  citizen  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  is  a  native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, having  been  born  near  Danville,  in  that  ^ 
state.  August  22,  :G32.  Until  he  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  remained  at 
home  assisting  to  perform  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  the  conduct  of  the  large  farm  owned 
by  his  father.  During  this  time  he  enjoyed 
such  school  privileges  as  were  afforded  at 
the  district  school  located  near  his  home. 
In  1850  he  staried  with  his  elder  brother, 
William,  for  the  gold  fields  of  Caifornia, 
making  the  trip  acroi/s  the  plains  with  a 
mule  team. 

On  the  North  Piatte,  at  one  of  their  en- 
campments, they  went  to  rest,  believing 
themselves  in  security  from  depredation  of 
red  skins,  but  the  latter  f:ole  upon  them, 
stampeding  their  mules,  together  with  the 
horses  belonging  to  others,  and  being  in 
darkness  and  having  no  means  for  pursuit, 
they  were  compelled  to  wait  until  morning 
before  steps  could  be  taken  to  recover  them. 
By  the  time  day  came,  the  more  fortunate 
trains,  camped  not  far  away,  had  been  no- 
tified of  the  thieving  and  horses  were 
mounted  by  a  number,  and  after  a  chase 
of  about  twenty  miles,  they  came  upon  the 
camp  of  the  thieves,  recovering  all  the  stock 
stampeded.  They  saw  no  Indians  on  reach- 
ing such  location,  except  a  few  squaws,  the 
men  having  decamped  to  a  safer  place. 

He  arrived  at  Hangtown,  now  called 
Placerville,  August  2r».  1$30.  From  that 
time  until  185,1  Mr.  StiGwha-islge  was  en- 
gaged in  mining  in  various  sections  of  Cal- 
ifornia, when  he  came  to  Oregon.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  bought  a  few  l>ushels  of 
appels.  with  a  view  of  shipping  them  to  San 
Franci;co.  where  he  knew  there  were  none, 
believing  that  he  would  i^alize  on  his  in- 
vestment, and  he  did,  receiving  $1  25  per 
pound,  and  in  one  instance',  ?S*  for  a  sample 
apple  of  unusual  size  and  beauty.  He  also 
shipped  one  hundred  and  ten  hogs  and 
shoats  and  some  turkeys  down  at  the  same 
time  For  shcats  he  did  not  receive  less 
than  an  eight-cornered  >=:0  slug,  and  for 
some  of  the  best  breeding  sows  as  high  as 
three  slugs,  or  ^150.  The  turkeys  brought 
$12  each. 

From  1854  to  1850  he  continued  in  these 
shipments,  together  with  his  brother.  .Tos- 
eph  A.,  with  very  flattering  result--.  They, 
however,  lost  heavily  through  the  failure  of 
the  Adams  Elxpress  Company  bank,  which 
failed  February  23,  1855.  For  several  years 
after  quitting  the  shipping  business,  he 
wa.>  engaged  in  trading  in  Idaho,  whea  he 


retired  with  a  sufficiency  to  keep  him  the 
remainder  of  his  days  without  further  eJ- 
•  fort  .  Since  this  time  he  has  lived  in  hi.s 
well-appointed  home  in  Portland,  enjoying 
the  comforts  of  life.  He  has  considerobh- 
property  tb.erein,  the  most  of  which  is  or- 
namented with  structures  that  would  adorn 
any  city.  Two  children,  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter, came  to  brighten  his  home,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  his  beautiful  daughter  in  her 
teens,  she  sickened  and  died  while  traveling 
in  Europe.  The  son,  Thomas  H.,  resides  in 
Portland,  where  he  is  well  known  in  busi- 
ness circles. 

CONRAD  G.  SAYLOR. 


Mr.  Saylor  was  born  in  Martinsville,  In- 
diana, October  6,  1818.  At  the  age  of  23  wcnr 
to  Iowa  and  there  followed  the  trades  o! 
brick  making  and  brick  laying,  first  as  em- 
ployee and  then  as  contractor  and  builder, 
and  as  a  master  mechanic  in  that  line  some 
of  the  fine  buildings  now  in  that  state  will 
attest  his  skill. 

He  was  married  November  3,  1842,  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Black,  the  fruits  of  the  union  being 
five  children,  of  whom  a  son  and  daughter 
died  in  infancy.  In  the  spring  of  1852  he 
started  across  the  plains,  and  among  those 
leaving  for  far-off  Oregon,  there  are  but  few 
whose  experience  during  the  trip  was 
fraught  with  more  sadness  than  his.  On 
0.n  reaching  Elm  creek,  a  small  tributary  ol 
the  Platte  river,,  his  wife  vras  stricken  with 
cholera,  which  was  raging  to  an  alarming 
extent  that  year,  and  was  quickly  called  from 
earth,  leaving  four  small  children  behind, 
the  youngest  being  but  eighteen  months  old. 
After  a  wearisome  and  sorrowful  journey 
The  Dalles  was  reached.  Here  he  pleaced 
his  litttle  daughter  in  charge  of  a  lady,  kind- 
ly consenting  to  assume  charge  of  her  for  a 
short  time,  and  he  with  his  sons  came  on  to 
Portland.  That  was  the  last  he  saw  of  his 
bage;  for  on  the  way  down  the  river  she 
took  sick,  and,  in  spite  of  the  motherly  at- 
tention slie  received  from  the  lady  having 
her  in  charge,  her  spirit  passed  aw^ay.  Her 
remains  were  interred  at  Hood  River. 

The  winter  of  1S52  he  spent  in  Portland 
and  in  the  following  spring  he  went  to  Olym- 
pia,  Washington,  but  soon  after  moved  to  a 
farm  which  he  .had  purchased  on  Rock 
prarie.  some  eight  miles  away.  In  1854  he 
was  again  married,  this  time  to  Matilda  J.. 
elde?t  daughter  of  Asher  Sarjei-.t,  a  pioneer- 
of  1840.  Mr.  Sarjent's  family  did  not- come.  • 
however,  until  1853.  By  thir  union  three 
sons  were  born. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war  in  - 
the  spring  of  1855  he  took  his  family  to  th<' 
block  hous(i  of  Grand  Mound  prairie  for  pro- 
tection, enlisting  as  a  volunteer  in  Company 
F  himself,  being  on  duty  until  the  fall  of 
185G,  when  he  received  hia  discharge,  alt»  r 
wliich  he  moved  back  to  Oregon,  ocating  In 
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McMinnville.  Here  he  ene:aged  in  brick- 
making  and  carried  on  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness until  1874,  when  he  retired  with  a  suf- 
ficiency to  keep  himself  and  Wife  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days. 

Any  enterprise  which  lent  stability  to  the 
welfare  of  his  adopted  home  found  in  him 
a  friend.  To  the  educational  interests  of  the 
community  "he  w^as  always  a  liberal  patron. 
In  early  manhood  he  identified  himself  with 
the  church,  and  through  life  remained  a  con- 
sistent and  upright  belilever  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Master,  carrying  his  profession 
into  his  every-day  walk  of  life.  Accustomed 
to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  he  impart- 
ed sunshine  and  good  cheer  to  those  about 
him.  Whole-souled,  genial  and  courteous,  he 
gained  friends  at  every  turn.  His  integrity 
was  above  reproach,  his  career  an  honor  to 
himself,  his  family  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

Mr.  Saylor  died  Septembr  13,  18S4,  his  fu- 
neral obsequies  being  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  which  he  had  been 
an  honored  member  of  long  standing.  Mrs. 
Saylor  survived  him  until  January  23,  1886, 
when  she  was  borne  to  the  tomb.  The  sons 
who  arrived  at  manhood's  estate  were  Dr. 
Wm.  H.;  Dr.  Alfred  L.;  Benj.  F.;  Chas. 
N.;  Frederick  H,  and  Asher  Co 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 


Among  the  emigration  coming  to  Oregon 
in  1852,  none  achieved  a  more  substantial 
place  in  business  circles  than  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  is  the  caption  of  this 
sketch.  Though  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  citi- 
zen, and  his  name  not  as  a  rule  appearing 
in  the  firm  name,  of  the  partnerships  with 
which  he  was.  identified,  he  was  neverthe- 
less the  moving  spirit  in  those  enterprises. 
His  methods  were  thorough  and  of  a  char- 
acter which  stamped  him  as  a  business  man 
of  higher  order;  always  reliable,  progres- 
sive and  prompt. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  born  in  1830  at  South- 
ampton, England,  his  family  connections 
being  of  the  very  best.  He  received  a  good 
education,  and.  upon  entering  manhood's 
estate,  learned  the  machinists'  trade.  When 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  locating  in  Chicago,  follow- 
ing tliere  for  a  livelihood  the  trade  of  his 
learning  in  earlier  life.  Here  lie  was  mar- 
ried on  March  17,  l>s.')2,  and  soon  after  left 
for  Oregon,  coming  across  the  plains.  He 
legated  upon  a  donation  claim  in  Clacka- 
mas county  and,  after  proviTig  up  on  the 
^ame.  removed  to  Canemah,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Oregon  City,  whi^'h 
place  was  but  a  short  distance  from  his 
lionie.  1S7(>  he  removed  to  Portland  and 
theroaftor  made  that  city  his  permanent 
i''sideiH-o.  Here  he  engaged  in  a  commer- 
<-:al  career,  one  chat  was  not  only  well  and 


favorably  known  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
but,  also  of  repute  in  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope where  shipments  of  wheat,  flour  and 
other  commodities  of  trade  were  shipped. 
These  commercial  enterprises  were  con- 
tinued until  the  early  eighties  when  he  re- 
tired from  active  business  life.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall was  also  largely  interested  in  real 
estate  in  various  sections  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  besides  valuable  properties,  in- 
cluding his  beautiful  home  in  Portland. 

The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Miss 
Margaretta  Kirk.  She  was  a  native  of  Can- 
ada. Her  folks  removed  to  Chicago  while 
she  was  yet  in  her  teens  and  there  she  met 
and  married  Mr.  Marshall,  their  trip  across 
the  plains  being  their  bridal  tour.  The 
fruits  of  this  tmion  was  six  children,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  sur- 
vived their  parents.  Mr.  Marshall  died  on 
July  5,  1887,  and  was  followed  by  his 
estimable  wife  to  the  tomb  on  May  3,  lS9t}, 
following. 

MRS.  MARGARETTA  MARSHALL. 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Margaretta  Marshall, 
widow  of  the  late  George  Marshall,  at  her 
home  in  Portland,  on  May  3,  ISOG,  removed 
one  of  the  pioneer  women  of  Oregon  from 
a  long  life  of  usefulness.  Mrs.  Marshall 
was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  June  17, 
1834.  She  was  married  to  her  late  husband 
March  17,  1852,  and  immediatly  thereafter 
they  set  out  on  their  wedding  tour  across 
the  continent.  After  the  usual  tedious  jour- 
ney of  that  day  they  arrived  in  Oregon  City, 
and  soon  after  settled  upon  a  donation  land 
claim  in  Clackmas  county,  where  they  re- 
sided for  several  years.  In  1858,  they  re- 
moved to  Canemath,  Mr.  Marshall,  who  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  engineers  and  machinists 
of  the  state,  established  himself  in  business, 
incident  to  such  trade,  in  Oregon  City, 
which  was  but  a  short  distance  below. 
The  family  removed  to  Portland  in  1870,  and 
here  Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  some  years  be- 
fore retired  from  active  business,  died  July 
5,  1887,  Mrs.  Marshall's  life  was  one  of  quiet 
but  persistent  activity,  extending  over  many 
useful,  unostentatious  years. 

The  obsequies,  which  were  held  at  her 
late  residence,  were  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive. They  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Curtis,  of  the  Congregational  cbuich,  of 
wbicii  organization  the  deseased  had  been 
a  nuMnber  for  moi'e  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Tlie  caslvT't  was  covered  with  beauti- 
ful flowers,  silent  and  sugg*>stive  tributes 
of  the  (\st(M'ni  in  whieh  she  was  held  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends  and  numerous  sor- 
rowing relations.  Her  last  illness  covered 
a  period  of  about  three  years,  anrl  the  end 
camo  at  last  peacefully  and  painlessly.  Her 
surviving  children  are  William  H..  George 
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W,,  Arthur  D.,  Mary  B.  (Mrs.  M.  E.  Marsh,) 
Miss  Margaretta  A.  and  Miss  Vidae  L. 
Marshall. 

At  the  close  of  the  impressive  funeral  ser- 
vices, the  remains  were  conveyed  to  River- 
view  cemery,  and  interred  by  the  side  of 
her  deceased  husband  in  the  family  burial 
lot. 

'9 

EDWARD  MENDENHALL. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  better  known 
as  E.  Mendenhall,  was  born  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  California,  and  was  brought  to  the 
state  of  Oregon  in  1S55  when  quite  young. 
Long  a  lawyer  and  resident  of  Portland,  and, 
until  recently,-  the  only  one  of  the  name  ac- 
tively practicing  his  profession  in  the  state, 
and  now  the  most  active  practitioner  of  that 
name  therein. 

He  is  one  of  that  class  who  do  not  believe 
in  self-laudation,  preferring  to  leave  his  suc- 
cess, capacity  and  reputation,  for  the  public, 
witli  whom  he  has  been  so  long  identified,  to 
judge.  Practically  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years, 
he  has  since  continued  to  rely  upon  his  own 
efforts  for  a  maintainance,  and  what  he  is 
and  has  accomplished,  is  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual endeavor. 

No  one  will  do  more  for  a  friend  nor  har- 
bor ill  will  less  than  he,  and  we  believe  that 
we  judge  rightly  when  we  say,  that  no  one 
can  bring  about  him  closer  and  truer  friends. 
Always  careful  of,  and  attentive  to  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others,  as  well  as  charitable 
to  no  mean  degree,  it  would  seem  that  his 
busy  and  useful  career  would  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

Mr.  Mendenhall  was  married  eighteen 
years  since  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  late 
Noah  Lambert,  a  pioneer  of  1850,  and  one  of 
the  prominent  citizens  of  Portland.  They 
have  a  pleasant  home  in  the  central  part  of 
Portland,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Columbia  streets.  Their  family  consists 
of  an  only  daughter,  Luella  Marie,  aged  six- 
teen. 

PHILIP  F.  CASTLEMAN. 


The  ancestors  of  the  honored  pioneer 
"who.se  name  gives  title  to  this  short  re- 
sume of  an  active  life,  were  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  and.  like  them,  our  subject  fought  lor 
the  flag  and  for  homes  and  firesides.  One 
gave  battle  to  the  "red  coat,"  the  other  to 
the  red  skin,  the  latter  the  most  treacherous 
and  cruel  foe. 

Mr.  Castlemau  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Hoflginsville.  Kentucky,  A^ay  17,  1827.  Here 
he  lived  until  he  reached  man's  estate,  assist- 


ing his  parents,  in  the  meantime  getting  a 
good  education,  gaining  it  principally  by  in- 
dividual application  to  study.  In  those  days 
the  log  school  houses  were  far  apart,  the 
school  terms  short,  and  the  instructors  not 
very  well  educated,  and  to  gain  much  know- 
ledge one  had  to  be  self-taught.  This  he 
accomplished  and  began  teaching  himself, 
but  soon  after  caught  the  gold  fever,  and 
with  a  company  of  eighteen  others,  started 
for  California  in  1849.  Cholera  began  to 
make  its  appearance  among  the  emigrations 
of  this  year,  and  its  ravages  dotted  the.  way- 
side with  new-made  graves,  seven  of  the 
nineteen  of  his  party  falling  as  its  victims, 
and  many  others,  including  Mr.  Castleman, 
being  afflicted  with  it  during  the  journey. 

After  arriving  in  California,  he  followed 
mining,  building,  hotel-keeping  and  other 
employ  until  1851,  when  he  removed  to  '/re- 
gon,  settling  near  where  Eugene  now  stands. 
Here  he  erected  a  sawmill,  and  through  this 
became  the  pioneer  lumberman  of  Southern 
Oregon.  In  1853  he  sold  out  and  went  to 
Rogue  river,  where  he  again  interested  him- 
self in  lumbering,  building  and  operating, 
with  Milton  Lindley,  the  first  sawmill  con- 
structed in  that  section.  In  1853  he  returned 
to  the  East,  via  the  Nicaragua  route,  hoping 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  sickness  known 
on  his  journey  across  the  plains,  but  he 
reckoned  wrongly;  he  was  sick  all  the  while 
he  was  on  the  ocean's  blue. 

While  East  he  learned  daguerroetypingand 
after  purchasing  an  outfit,  and  visitation 
with  his  folks,  he  again  left  for  Oregon,  com- 
ing via  Panama^  and  began  picture  taking, 
the  first  made  in  Southern  Oregon  and 
Northern  California. 

In  1855  he  began  a  career  of  privation, 
hardship  and  perilous  in  the  extreme,  an  ex- 
istence that  only  brave  hearts  volunteer  to 
undergo,  a  duty  that  protects  familie.?. 
friends  and  their  best  interests  from  an  am- 
bushed and  savage  assailant,  a  service  per- 
formed that  a  negligent  government  has  to 
its  shame  no  recompense  or  recognition. 
While  in  Eugene  the  news  came  that  ttie 
Indians  of  Southern  Oregon  h.id  began  hos- 
tilities; he  was  among  the  first  to  go  to  the 
front  and  remain  at  his  post  until  all  danger 
was  past.  He  was  in  many  engagements, 
and  in  one  of  them  badly  wounded,  a  reminii- 
er  that  will  not  leave  him  while  life  lasts. 
He  was  shot  through  the  side,  the  ball  rang- 
ing his  ribs  and  going  out  over  th  right 
hip,  paralyzing  his  lower  limbs.  While  he 
recovered,  the  effects  remain  to  trouble  and 
pain. 

From  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  war 
until  1SG2  he  was  engaged  in  various  avo- 
cations in  Southei'u  Orfgon,  when  h''  wrn; 
east  of  the  mountains,  gravitating  beiw<-Mi 
location^  therein  as  paclvcr,  miner,  photo^'- 
rapher  and  merchant  until  ]<sr)7.  In  that  y.  ^^r 
he  returned  to  Eugene,  and  from  theut^e 
Ea,st  on  a  visit.  Again  returning,  he  was  i:^ 
Eugene,  and  Tillamook  and  Yamhill  coun- 
ties until  1878  when  he  removed  to  Portland. 
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residing  there  permanently  ever  since.  He 
is  at  present  the  manager  of  the  "William 
Radam's  Microbe  Killer  Company,  and  finds 
time  well  occupied  in  attending  to  the  orders 
coming  to  him  for  that  wonderful  panacea 
for  disease. 

Mr.  Castleman  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  upbuilding  of  Oregon  in  various  com- 
mendable enterprises,  is  public  spirited,  gen- 
erous and  enjoys  ,  the  confidence  of  all  who 
know  him.  He  is  prominent  in  the  Indian 
War  ^etran  Association,  having  been  Vice 
Commander  thereof. 

He  was  married  in  1856  to  Mrs.  I.  J.  Evans, 
a  pioneer  of.  18i7,  now  deceased.  Their  un- 
ion was  blessed  with  five  children,  Euretta 
P.,  the  wife  of  the  late  Judge  J.  A.  Campbell, 
an  Oregon  boy  who  achieved  fame  af  a  jus- 
tice of  the  San  Francisco  courts,  Stephen  F, 
and  Mary  E.,  deceased,  Anna  B.,  a  talented 
lecturer,  now  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Games,  and 
William  R. 

The  reader  of  the  Native  Son  will  at  some 
future  date  find  within  its  pages  an  article 
descriptive  of  some  of  the  engagements  in 
which  Mr.  Castleman  took  an  active  part 
during  the  Indian  war  of  1855. 

RODNEY  GLISAN.  M.  D. 


Among  the  leaders  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  city  of  Portland,  one  whose  abili- 
ties and  learning  were  of  world-wide  repute, 
was  Dr.  Rodney  Glisan.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  coming  to  Oregon  whose  literary  con- 
tributions gave  and  will  continue  to  give  it 
lasting  luster.  The  greater  portion  of  his 
writings  were  upon  professional  subjects; 
they  were  therefore  not  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  general  reader.  But  those  versed 
in  the  periodicals  and  literature  of  medicine, 
were  quick  to  recognize  their  value,  and  ac- 
knowledgement that  the  fruits  of  his  pen 
placed  him  among  the  more  eminent  in  his 
profession  in  the  Union,  and  all  essays,  lec- 
tures and  other  waitings  of  his  were  eagerly 
J^ought  for  when  appearing  in  the  leading 
medical  journals. 

He  published,  in  1881,  a  text  book  on 
obstetrics,  and  again  in  1SS7  a  work  on  mid- 
wifery, both  of  which  were  not  only  well  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States,  but  in  Europe  as 
weFl,  and  have  since  become  what  are  termed 
standard  works.  The  doctor  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  journal  of  army  life,  and  "Two 
Vears  in  Europe,"  both  if  which  are  very  en- 
t*-rtaining  and  instructive. 

Doctor  Giisan  was  born  in  Linganore, 
Maryland.  January  20.  Is27.  His  ancestry 
being  among  the  first  English  settlers  to 
that  part  of  the  Union.  He  graduated  from 
the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  1S49.  and  in  18.30  was  ap- 
pointed a  medical  officer  of  the  U.  S.  army. 
He  served  some  eleven  years  in  this  capac- 
ity on  the  plains,  and  .in  Oregon  during  the 


Indians  of  the  fifties,  at  one  time  being  sta- 
tioned at  old  Fort  Yamhill  during  Sheri- 
dan's stay  there,  when  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  settled  in  Portland,  there  con- 
tinuing the  practice  of  his  profesion  with 
very  flattering  results,  financially,  honor  to 
himself,  a  credit  to  the  city,  the  state  and  the 
world.  In  recognition  of  bis  services  dur- 
ing the  Indian  wars  from  1855  to  1860,  he 
was  elected  in  1886  surgeon  of  the  Grand 
Encampment,  Indian  War  Veterans,  a  posi 
tion  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  date-  of 
his  death.  He  was  president  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  during  1875-76,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  His  attendance  at  var- 
ious gatherings  of  medicos  throughtout  the 
world  was  solicited  and  when  attending, 
took  an  active  part  therein.  He  always 
took  an  active  part  in  the  advancement  of 
Portland  and  Oregon  at  large.  He  was  a 
warden  of  Trinity  church  (.Episcopal)  for 
over  twenty  years  and  none  could  say  that 
his  daily  walk  was  not  in  keeping  with  the 
position  held,  a  walk  of  sobriety,  honesty, 
activity  and  unostenta  tious  charity. 

He  was  married  December  3.  1863,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Couch.  Their  family  comprised 
four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
one  of  the  former,  Dr.  Clarence,  being  now 
deceased. 

The  doctor  enjoyed  perfect  health  through 
life  up  to  the  first  days  of  June,  1890,  when 
he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  passing 
away  from  earth  on  the  3d  of  that  month. 

ROBERT  BRUCE  WILSON,  M.  D. 


Doctor  Wilson  was  born  in  the  historic 
town  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  on  June  12, 
1828.  Receiving  a  good  education,  he  chose 
for  profession  that  of  medicine,  whereupn 
he  took  a  thorough  course  in  that  branch 
of  study  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  grad- 
uating therefrom  with  honors.  In  giving 
his  studies  the  close  application  they  re- 
ceived, he  became  deprived  of  the  sight  of 
his  left  eye,  a  loss  peculiarly  unfortoinat  to 
one  of  his  profession.  Believing  that  the 
Pacific  coast  possesssed  better  opportunities 
for  a  young  man  than  his  southern  home 
would  afford,  and  being  withal  some  what 
adventurously  inclined,  he  set  out  for  Cali- 
fornia by  vessel  coming  around  Cape  Horn, 
arriving  athis  destination  in  184!).  After  a 
brief  stay  in  the  mines  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco  and  opened  office  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Soon  after  the 
lucrative  position  of  surgeon  on  board  of 
the  steamer  Gold  Hunter  was  offered  him 
which  he  accepted,  at  this  time  that  steamer 
was  plying  botW(^en  ports  on  the  California 
coast.  ^In  1S.jO  she  made  u  trip  to  Portland; 
and  the  doctor  decided  to  cast  his  lot  in 
that  then  new  city.  Upon  opening  an  office 
he  at  once  entered  upon  a  lucrative  and  ex- 
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tensive  practice,  and  it  can  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  never  neglected  a  duty,  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor  receiving  his  greatest 
endeavor,  during  the  many  years  he  lived 
in  his  adopted  home. 

Being  studious,  he  was  well  niformed;  be- 
lieving that  inventions  would  aid,  he  se- 
cured them;  allowing  nothing  to  pass  by 
tha4  would  tend  to  relieve  suffering  or  ac- 
complish satisfactory  results  in  his  prac- 
tice. In  his  profession  he  was  a  leader,  and 
would  htaye  been  any  where  in  the  world, 
whether  in  the  scientific,  practical  or  applied 
departments  of  medicine  or  surgery. 

The  doctor  was  married  in  September, 
1854,  to  Miss  Caroline  E.,  eldest  daughter  of 
Captain  John  H.  and  Caroline  Couch,  the 
former  a  pioneer  of  1840,  and  the  latter,  to- 
gether with  her  three  eldest  daughters,  of 
1853.  The  married  life  of  the  doctor  and  his 
wife  was  a  happy  one.  Their  family  con- 
sisted of  three  sons  and  four  daughters, 
whom  it  was  their  privilege  to  live  to  see 
grow  up  to  exemplary  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. The  v/ell-known  physicians,  Holt 
C.  and  George  F.  Wilson  are  their  sons. 

Dostor  Wilson  died  of  pneumonia  August 
6,  1877.  In  his  demise  the  community  at 
large  lost  a  citizen  of  worth  difficult  to  re- 
place, the  medical  profession  a  leader,  the 
afflicted,  among  the  poorer  classes,  a  friend 
indeed,  and  his  family  a  father  that  was 
noble,  good  and  kind. 

AMOS  N.  KING. 


This  pioneer  of  1845,  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  upright  men  of  Oregon,  who 
largely  assisted  in  building  it  up  to  what  it 
now  is.  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Ohio, 
April  30,  1822.  He  was  reared  on  his  father's 
farm  and  received  his  education  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  near  home.  He  learnpd  the  tan- 
ners trade,  but  in  1840  interested  himself  in 
running  a  ferry  across  the  Missouri;  this 
venture  was  wiped  out  by  flood  and  his 
means  lost  for  the  time  being.  In  1S45,  with 
his   parents    and    their  family,  he  started 


across  the  plains,  the  family  meeting  with 
many  trials  while  on  the  way.  The  route 
from  Snake  river  to  The  Dalles  was  by  the 
"Meek  cut-off"  and  it  came  near  being  a 
fatal  trip  to  all  parties,  but  after  great  hard- 
ship, they  finally  reached  The  Dalles  worn 
and  exhausted.  Here  a  raft  was  constructed 
out  of  logs  hauled  from  the  hills  by  their 
poor  and  tired  oxen.  This  conveyance  ac- 
commodated their  wagons  and  effects  and  ten 
people,  their  oxen  were  sent  down  the  river 
overland.  Out  of  those  on  the  raft,  only 
three  were  able  to  lend  a  helping  hand  and 
before  reaching  the  Cascades  two  of  them,  a 
brother  and  his  wife,  died  from  mountain 
fever  and  they  were  buried  at  Wind  moun- 
tain. 

After  reaching  the  valley  they  went  to 
Forest  Grove  where  the  winter  was  passed. 
When  summer  came  the  family,  except  Mr. 
King,  settled  in  what  has  since  been  known 
as  King's  valley,  which  took  its  name  from 
them.  Mr.  King  took  up  a  claim  near  Cor- 
vallis,  but  in  1849  sold  out  and  removed  to 
Portland,  where  he  has  since  resided,  pur- 
chasing for  a  nominal  sum  the  properties 
comprising  about  500  acres  west  of  that  city, 
a  portion  of  which  are  now  known  as  King's 
and  King's  second  additions  to  Portland,  and 
forty  acres  comprise  the  city  park  lying  on 
the  hills  west  of  that  metropolis.  After  com- 
ing to  Portland  he  followed  the  tanning  busi- 
ness for  some  eleven  years  with  very  flatter- 
ing results,  when  he  sold  out  to  give  his 
large  property  interests  the  attention  they 
required.  He  lives  in  a  beautiful  mansion, 
surrounded  by  all  that  wealth  can  contribute 
to  comfort  and  ease. 

Mr.  King  was  married  in  184()  to  Miss  Ma- 
linda  Fuller,  an  estimable  lady,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Ohio.  Mrs.  King  died  January 
1887,  mourned  by  family  and  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  To  them  were  born  six  children, 
four  of  whom  are  now  living;  being  N.  A. 
King,  residing  in  Lake  county;  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Jeffrey ,  Mrs.  A.  Lurasden  and  Edward  A. 
King.  \vho^;e  homes  are  in  Portland.  r^Ir. 
King  wa.<  married  the  second  time  to  Fanny 
G.  Roberts,  a  woman  of  rare  culture  and  re- 
finement, with  the  added  charm  of  natural 
affectionate  disposition. 
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Hail,  land  of  valleys,  plains  and  hills. 

Of  rivers  grand,  and  crystal  rills, 

Snow  covered  mountains,  slopes  of  green, 

And  lakes  enrobed  in  silvery  sheen, 

Of  boundless  groves  and  bounding  sea, 

My  native  land,  dear  land  to  me: 

Of  all  thy  charms,  thy  brooks  alone 

Would  melt  the  heart,  though  it  were  stone, 

Would  bid  all  care  be  cast  aside. 

And  sorrows  in  ihe  shadows  hide; 

From  cool  retreats  the  purlings  flow 

In  rhythmic  numbers  sweet  and  low, 

To  babble  down  the  pebbled  bed, 

And  bid  us  know  where  dreams  are  fed; 

Wide  branching  trees,  the  vines  and  flowers, 

The  crags,  the  rocks,  the  paths  and  bowers. 

The  wavering  log  which  forms  the  bridge, 

The  sloping  bank,  the  mossy  ridge. 

Grant  us  repose  from  every  theme, 

Except  the  joy  of  dreamless  dream: 

There  dance  the  daughters  of  the  springs, 

There  sigh  the  winds,  the  zephyr  sings 

A, sweet  content  to  flower  and  tree. 

Attuned  unto  the  streamlet's  glee. 

Fair  Oregon's  soft  babbling  rills 

Are  pure  as  dews  upon  her  hills. 

Are  sweet  as  waters  sweet  can  flow. 

And  colder  than  the  melting  snow; 

There  beauty  dwells,  there  grandeur  reigns, 

And  memories,  like  crystal  chains. 

Will  bind  our  hearts  unto  the  rills 

In  Oregon's  unrivalled  hilis. 

— Valentine  Brown. 
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LAKE  CHELAN  AND  THE  VALLEY  OF 
THE  STEHEKIN 


To  be  a  Mazama  means  to  love  na- 
ture, as  revealed  in  rugged  regions  of 
:iic  earth,  especially  that  little  comer 
known  as  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It 
means,  too,  that  such  love  has  carried 
\oii  out  and "  beyond  the  artificial  re- 
straints of  city  life,  to  the  summer  snows 
and  glaciers  of  high  mountain  peaks, 
.inil  that  you  have  complied  with  the 
tf>t  of  membership,  which  is,  that  you 
-liall  have  "climbed  to  the  summit  of  a 
iK-rpetual  snow  peak,  on  the  sides  of 
uhich  there  is  at  least  one  living  glacier, 
and  up  the  sides  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  ride,  horseback  or  otherwise."  It 
means  that  you  know  what  it  is  to 
•ramp  through  the  mountains  and  for- 
^>ts.  to  sit  by  the  camp-fire  and  listen 
t'»  song  and  story,  to  have  your  atten- 
'ion  drawn  by  eminent  scientists  to  new 
kaiures  of  animal,  vegetable  and  min- 
«^ral  life.  It  means  that  your  blood  has 
^■"Ursed  quicker  through  its  veins  as  you 
^azed  from  the  mountain  top.  speechless 
'Wih  silent  adoration  for  the  scene  be- 
l-.w. 

"But  on  hearts  that  banish  ease. 

Can  hope  to  view  such  scenes  as  these. 
N'o  cares  of  earth  their  spirits  grieve. 
In  loftier  spheres  their  natures  live." 

^  lie  Mazamas  were  organized  on  the 
^^'•ininit  of  Mount  Hoo<i  in  i8(;4.  and 
'""k  as  their  (nvn  a  S[)anish  name  for 
•'"'Untain  goat.  Regular  amuial  out- 
•"k's  are  taken  in  the  inoniitains  of  (  )re- 
■^'.'11  and  Washington.  In  iSgc;  thev 
•'■^itc'd  Lake  Cheian  and  the  X'alley  of 
■"y  Stehekin.  in  the  Xorthern  portion  of 
J\ashington,  near  the  middle  of  the  state 
'■••■'^t  and  West,  in  the  Cascade  range  of 
|''"nntains,  just  East  of,the  summit.  The 
"elan  river  rises  chxsc  to  Cascade  Pass 


and    flows    southeasterly  about  thirty 
miles,  through  a  glacial  canyon  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Chelan,  which  continues 
through  this  same  glacial  canyon,  about 
sixty  miles  southeasterly,  to  within  three 
miles  of  the  Columbia  river.    The  lake 
averages  over  a  mile  wide  and  the  sur- 
face is  110/  feet  above  sea  level,  at  low- 
water  mark.    During   the   summer  of 
1897  preliminary  soundings  were  made 
by  the  writer  for  the  L'nited  States  Ge- 
ological Survey,  which  showed  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  1419  feet.  or.  extending 
312  feet  below  sea  level.    The  bed  of 
this  lake  has  been  cut  in  nearly  solid 
rock,  by  a  glacier  that  is  said  by  emi- 
nent scientists  to  have    been  several 
thousand  feet  thick.    The  water  is  held 
in  place  by  the  terminal  moraine  filling 
up  the  lower  end,  but  there  are  evidences 
that  at  one  time  the  lake  was  very  much 
deeper,  the  water  having  escaped  through 
a  coulee  above  the  present  outlet.  Che- 
lan river  tlows  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake  to  the  Columbia  river,  three  miles 
distant,  falling  in  the  meantime  376  feet. 
The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  very  shal- 
low, with  bare,  receding  hills  on  either 
side.    I'Vom  the  mouth  of  Chelan  river 
to  Wenatchee  the  Columbia  flows  very 
rapidly,  making  the  ascent  by  steamer 
difficult,  slow  and  tedious.    Just  below 
the  lake  is  tlie  town  of  Ciielan.  and  a 
mile  above,  on  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is- 
Lakeside,  from  which  point  the  steamer 
Stehelvin  nialves  regular  trips  to  Stehe- 
kin. at  the  head  of  the  lake.    There  are 
also  other  steamers  on  the  lake  that  may 
be  prcjciired  b\'  oiUing  parties.  From 
Stehekiy  there  1'.^  an  excellent  state  trail 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  Stehekin 
valley,  over  Cascade  I'ass.  thence  down 
Cascade  creek  and  the  Skagit  river  to 
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Marblemount,  from  which  point  a  orood 
road  leads  to  HaniiUon,  the  railroad  ter- 
minus, 36  miles  distant. 

On  July  10,  1899,  ^lazamas  g-athcred 
at  Seattle  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  at  4  o'clock  boarded  a  Great  North- 


at  a  premium,  and  as  no  one  had  sK 
during  the  night,  but  had  violated  : 
sorts  of  railroad  rules  by  standing-  on  c 
platforms  and  enjoying  to  the  utterni.^ 
a  romantic  ride  over  the  Cascade  nioii 
tains  by  moonlight,  a  quiet  soon  settl. 


Photo  bv  Curtis.  Seattle. 


CHh:[>AN  FAT.T.S. 


ern  train  for  W'eiiatclice,  where  they  ar- 
rived about  2  o'clock  the  following 
morning-  and  found  a  steamboat  await- 
ing them,  which  was  boarded,  and  at  3 
o'clock  they  were  on  tlieir  way  up  the 
Columbia  river.  State  rooms  were 
scarce,  and  everrsoft  spots  on  deck  were 


o\(,r  all.  inUil  breakfast  dishes  bcg.i'.. 
rattle,  when  liilly  goats  and  Xanir.' 
too.  bestirred  themselves  and  thoiigli'- 
grazing.  With  a  lK)arse  cough  atid  a  p 
sK'd  tremble,  our  boat  worked  its  w 
up  the  rapid  river,  over  shoals  and  ra 
ids,  where  it  seemed  at  times  an  c\ 
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,,.iucst.  The  country  on  either  hand  is 
'  arren  and  forbidding,  with  plains  of 
v.igcbriish  and  greasewood,  or  seared 
;:rass.  strugghng  for  a  doubtful  hving. 
At  one  place  a  landing  was  made,  an 
hidian  sweat  house  discovered  and  a 
'a.lv  was**prevailed  on  to  get  within  long 
enough  to  be  photographed.  For  thir- 
tt-en  hours  our  boat  struggled  against 
the  current,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
'anded  us  at  Chelan  Falls,  forty  miles 
from  Wenatchee,  where  we  were  met  by 
iriends  who  conveyed  us  to  Lakeside, 
where  the  niglit  was  spent. 

Wednesday  morning  we  boarded  the 
''ttamer  Stehekin,  and  at  8  o'clock 
5»ulled  out  for  Stehekin,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake.  The  day  was  bright  and  beau- 
tiful, the  atmosphere  clear,  the  blue  wa- 
ter and  low  hills  were  new  to  us,  for  we 
tanie  irom  the  city,  you  know,  where 
Mich  things  are  not  to  be  seen.  \'ocal 
.111(1  instrumental  music  floated  upon  the 
breeze,  we  \vere  at  peace  with  all  the 
\\orld,  and  oh,  how  beautiful  it  was.  Bye 
."lud  bye  we  made  a  landing  and  a  sweet 
'ittle  child  brought  to  us  a  basket  of 
tV'Wers,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
•!ie  giver,  who  himself  loves  nature,  and 
'-hv.^  considers  ^^lazamas  kith  and  kin 
*«ra(lually  low.  receding  hills  grew  in 
'■'ei.i^lit  and  became  more  and  more 
'"cky  and  precipitous,  until  the  lake 
^'  '-nu'*!  but  a  silver  ribbon  l)etween  vast 
''•ills  i>i  rock  rising  above  us.  surmount- 
"1  by  towering  peaks  of  perpetual  snow. 

'vcr  tlie  sides  of  which,  here  and  there, 

.'inic  dflicate  strands  of  silver,  or  great 
'".'tring  cataracts.     The  prosy  interest 
changing  scene,  visible  among  mem- 

'« rs  oi  the  party  in  the  early  morning, 
-'adually  gave  way  to  sur])rise  and  as- 
''■"i>nnH'nt,  intermingled    with  adora- 
and  yet  thi>  feeling  did  not  get  full 
.  '••'ly  until  long  after  landing  at  Stehe- 
'      when  peaks  on  all  sides  seemed  to 
'■t;nnc  rising,  and  proclaiming  in  dig- 
'[•M  silence  their  wonderful  grandeur. 
"^yrrow  was  expressed  by  those  here  for 
tir>t  time  that  we  were  to  rush  be- 

"'^d  ^uch  ins])iring  scenes,  little  dream- 
^'■K  that  they  were  l)ut  a  slight  introduc- 

'•'1  to  beauty  unsurj)assed.  and  grand- 
'  -'^  beyond  conception.  c(jmpared  with 


wdiich  Lake  Chelan,  in  all  its  glory,  is 
tame  and  uninteresting. 

Wednesday  evening  the  first  camp- 
fire  of  the  season  was  held,  and  on 
Thursday  the  club  visited  Rainbow 
Falls,  three  miles  above  Stehekin.  Over 
mossy  rocks  to  the  right  of  the  trail. 
Rainbow  creek  comes  tumbling  in  a  - 
boiling  cascade,  then  leaps  350  feet 
through  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  rock,  to 
the  Stehekin  valley.  Professor  W.  D. 
Lyman,  in  speaking  of  it.  says:  'Tt  roars 
and  rages,  and  clouds  of  spray  swish  and 
swirl  like  a  thunder  shower,  drenching 
rocks  and  trees  for  many  yards  around. 
Seldom  can  one  see  a  fall  that  gives  such 
an  impression  of  elemental  rage.  From 
a  hillock  we  look  down  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  fall,  and  there,  swinging 
against  the  mist,  is  the  most  perfect  rain- 
bow I  ever  saw — a  complete  double  cir- 
cle, the  secondary  bow  brighter  than  the 
brightest  primary  usually  seen,  while  the 
primary  is  a  perfect  blaze  of  luster.  The 
thrilling  roar  deepens  as  we  hang  over 
the  misty  verge,  and  voices,  trampling*  of 
armies,  clatternig  of  innumerable  hoofs, 
rattling  of  armor,  thunder  of  artillery, 
the  grandeur  and  frenzy  of  conflict,  seem 
to  rise  from  that  wild  gorge.  Mist  ed- 
dies forth  and  blurs  the  vision,  then 
falls  back,  Init  that  dazzling  rainbow 
hangs  there  unmoved.  The  bridge  of 
Iris  or  Heimdall — l)ut  no.  it  is  no  more 
a  bridge;  it  is  a  ])erfect  circle,  the  sym- 
bol of  eternity." 

l^)efore  undertaking  this  trip  it  had 
been  planned,  in  the  (piiet  and  comfort 
of  a  modern  oftice.  to  s])en(l  three  da_\  s 
on  the  w'ciy  fr(;m  Stehekin  to  Horseshoe 
basin,  and  in  conformity  with  this  plan, 
we  left  Stehekin  hViday  morning  for  a 
cam})-ground  eight  miles  distant.  Staid 
and  steady  ])lans  were  all  ver}'  well  in 
the  morning,  but  as  we  progressed,  in- 
terest increased  to  astonishment,  then 
ga\-e  wav  to  a  wild  desire  to  reach  the 
heart  of  such  niar\'eh)ns  grandeur  a> 
soon  as  possible.  i'assing  on  over  a 
good  moimtain  trail,  through  a  thick 
growth \)f  vine  maple,  along  swift  waters 
of  the  Stehekin.  sur])rised  here  and  there 
bv  a  rushing  torrent  or  a  waterfall,  at 
last  we  emerge  from  the  bed  of  the  can- 
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...n  and  stand  transfixed  with  amaze- 
:!unt.  at  the  sudden  burst  of  glacier  and 
.!ii>\v  peak  that  stand  before  us  up  the 
'.alley  of  the  Agnes.  Slowly  ascending 
.1  steep  hill,  all  thought  of  weariness  is 
!.>st  in  a  "general  adoration  of  the  scene, 
•'assing  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  we 
rind  Howard  lake,  nestled  among  trees 
a!itl  rocks,  then  pass  to  a  delightful 
•:'..>untain  stream  below,  where  camp  is 
|.:iclied  for  the  night.  Grander  and  yet 
-rander  the  scene  appears.  Having 
■'lon  here  before.  I  ventured  to  say:  "It 
>  better  farther  up,"  but  no  one  would 
''H-lieve  me,  thinking  it  impossible.  Pass- 
'.ui^  to  a  great  rock  overlooking  the  val- 
'.v\\  an  unobstructed  view  was  obtained 
r"  ]\Iount  W'ilkeson,  at  Bridge  creek, 
tiiunerous  glaciers,  and  beyond  all  the 
Mack,  jagged  peaks  overlooking  the 
'iiowy  sides  of  Horseshoe  basin.  For 
Mt-arly  two  hours  the  party  clung  to  this 
T'K'k  reveling  in  the  scene,  and  when  the 
^tipper  bell  was  sounded,  cast  a  far- 
-way.  wistful  glance,  then  lingered  for 
■  parting  look,  then  for  another,  re- 
>:ardless  of  empty  stomachs  and  the 
"••>k's  repeated  calls  to  duty.  Scenes  of 
tlic  day  banished  all  idea  of  travel  by 
^'"\v  stages.  "To  the  winds  with  your 
!'l:»ns.  On  to  Horseshoe  basin,"'  was  the 
•'•}  that  night. 

I ''right  and  carh-  Saturday  morning 
Were  on  our  way,  cheerfully  plodding 

•  '•»ng.  V>y  (J  o'clock  we  reached  Bridge 
"«.ek.  where  a  romantic  bridge  spans  a 

'"'•a>ni.  and  under  it  rushes  with  wild 
*;*-nzy  a  snow-white  stream,  bc^unding 
"■"'in  one  great  boulder  to  another  and 
'  "iling  in  restless  fury.    Below  the  rocks 

•  "^ders  plied  the  fly.  while  over  them 

l^arty  scrambled,  viewing  the  scene 
•■'di  noisy  outbursts  of  admiration. 
\:Kt  two  hours  we  pushed  on  to  Park 
■^<ek.  where  lunch  was  serxed  and 
■•""iluT  long  rest  taken.  Resuming  the 
■■■•"■eh,  magnificent  waterfalls  api)oared. 
'■""t  on  this  side,  then  on  that,  tumbling 
'•*>n\  cliffs  hundreds  of  feel  high,  on  the 
*'  i»s  of  which  were  great,  grinding  gla- 

•  ''  '"s  limed  against  tiie  sky.  The  valley 
j'.irrowed  to  a  canyon  and  the  walls  grew 
'"^'kt.  Wc  tread  upon  beautiful  tlow- 
'      ''uid  listen  to  songs  of  birds  over- 


head, impressed  with  the  idea  that  we 
stand  in  the  gates  of  Paradise  and  look 
Heavenward.  Higher  and  higher  the 
cataracts  grow,  and  become  more  nu- 
merous every  hour.  At  last  we  tread  on 
drifts  of  snow,  lingering  in  the  by-way 
through  stimmertime. 

Again  we  enter  thick  underbrush,  and. 
hear  the  fall  of  waters  we  do  not  see. 
Now  and  then  the  joyful  note  of  a  bird 
is  heard,  or  a  woman's  voice  is  raised 
in  song.  Suddenly  we  emerge  from  the 
thicket  and  stand  face  to  face  with  a 
vision  of  beauty  unlike  those  gone  be- 
fore, and  yet  like  them  in  a  way.  A 
great  gash  is  cut  in  the  side  of  the  can- 
yon, and  shining  above  many  cataracts, 
like  angels'  protecting  wings,  spread 
from  side  to  side  and  disappearing  be- 
yond the  mountain,  is  the  pure  white 
face  of  a  glacier,  covered  with  spotless 
snow,  except  where  deep  blue  ice  lends 
its  dainty  streaks,  adding  contrast  to  a 
surpassingly  beautiful  scene.  Beneath 
all  this.  23  waterfalls  come  tumbling  to 
the  lower  basin,  a  thousand  feet  below, 
where  again  the  snow  is  piled  and  melt- 
ing beneath  a  summer's  sun.  Still  far- 
ther down  the  accumulated  water  is 
gathered  together  in  a  narrow  trough 
l)etween  the  rocks,  and  drops  to  the  Ste- 
hekin  in  one  single  leap,  first  being  di- 
vided by  a  stray  rock  lodged  in  the 
trough,  thus  giving  us  Twin  Falls. 
Above  the  snow  and  the  ice,  the  semi- 
circle is  surmounted  by  sharp  minarets 
and  peaks,  silhouetted  against  the  blue 
sky.  hKe  the  teeth  of  a  saw — and  this  is 
Horseshoe  basin.  Immediately  in  front 
of  it,  close  to  the  Stehekin  river,  camp 
is.i)itche(l,  and  the  cooks  are  preparing 
supper.  Again  hunger  is  forgotten  for 
the  time,  and  we  marvel  at  the  glories  of 
nature  as  revealed  all  about  us.  Ju.st 
acrf)ss  the  river  is  a  cataract  tumbling 
from  a  granite  wall  1000  feet  high. 
Again  I  \enlured  to  say:  "It  is  l)elter 
farthe  r  up."  and  again  got  no  one  to  be- 
lie\'e  it  possible.  I'or  a  week  we  camped 
here  as  the  guests  of  Dame  .\ature.  and 
revelc(kin  a  lavish  disi)lay  of  her  handi- 
work. 

Sunda\-  morning  we  climbed  into 
lower  Horseshoe  basin,  and  vi>ite(l  the 
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miners'  cabins,  then  climbed  a  steep 
slope  to  the  south,  staring-,  meanwhile, 
in  blank  amazement  at  the  indescribable 
grandeur  before  us,  which  increased  in 
magnitude  and  sublimity  with  each  ad- 
vancing step.  Speechless  with  astonish- 
ment at  such  bew'ildering  splendor,  now 
and  again  one  lingered  alone,  lost  in  si- 
lent adoration,  overcome  by  the  glorious 
scene.  Xevertheless,  this  wonder  and 
admiration  increased  as  glacier  after  gla- 


and  listened  to  the  voice  of  Nature  r  . 
ing  upon  us  to  worship  the  Lord  <  : 
Almighty,  who  fashioned  the  mouni:.; 
in  glory,  tinted  the  flowers  and  ga\' 
them  a  delicate  sweetness.   Wc  trc-ail  . 
a  carpet  of  beauty  and  drank  in  insp; 
tion,  blended  with  love  for  all  mank-: 
Xo    criminal    can    stand    upon  \\\: 
heights  and  not  feel  a  love  for  Clo'd 
man;  then  what  must  an  honest  hoar: 
doing?    The  sanctimotiious  eloquencr 


1^  ^, 
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cier  arose  to  view  beyond  those  already 
before  us,  and  peak  after  peak  reared 
its  proud  head  and  rugged  sides  still 
be>-()nd.  Walc-rfall^.  beautiful  tlowers, 
forests  and  solenui  walls  nt  granite  were 
strewn  around  and  about  us  in  lavish 
splendor.  The  t(nvering'-  walls  of  Stehe- 
kin  canxon.  that  looked  so  high  and 
mighty  from  cam{),  now  dwindled  into 
insignificance,  and  were  almost  lost  from 
view.    So  we  st(jod  on  the  battlements, 
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well-fed  i)reachers,   wherein  the  era" 
knows  not  the  difference  between 
law  s  of  ( lod  and  the  rides  o\  x'Ct^ 
fades  into  idiotic  chattering  when 
pared  to  this  wonderful  "sermon 
nunuit,"  dehvered  from  the  heart  ci 
ti^re.     So   we  spent  the  Sabbatli  ; 


then  returned  to  camp,  inspired  a- 
prophets  of  old  to  glorify  Nature 
X'ature's  Ciod. 
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At  3  o'clock  Monday  niornino-  camp     heavy  drifts  of  snow.    At  an  elevation 
astir,  at  4  breakfast  was  served  and     of  5100  feet,  or  just    2000    feet  above 
4:40  we  were  on  our  way  to  scale  an     camp,  we  came  to  the  lake,  which  is  lo- 


1 

■J. 

• 

:  ^^^^ 

SIMMIT  OF  MT.  SAHAI.Ii:. 


•"'•()  \>y  Curtis,  Seattle. 

■"named  ])c'ak.    SIdwIv  we  picked  our 
'*'•'>  over  ra^j^i^ed  rucks  that  enctmd)ered 
way.  untii  we  reached  a  steep  ascent 
'^"ubtftil  lake,  where  wc  encountered 


cated  in  a  liorsohoe  ])asin.  vn  three 
.sidt's  of  w  hich  tower  almost  perpendicu- 
lar wall.s.  many  htmdred  feet  hi^i^^h.  The 
lake  itself  wa>  still  frozen  over  and  cov- 
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ered  with  snow,  except  in  one  place.  On 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  close  to  the  trail, 
are  two  miners'  cabins,  occupied  dur- 
ing the  season  of  active  operations.  Like 
all  other  places  in  this  region,  it  is  a 
delightfully  romantic  spot,  'midst  scenes 
of  majestic  grandeur.  Moving  to  the 
right,  we  passed  on,  and  with  no  cliff 
or  crag  "to  interfere  with  walls  too  steep 
to  scale,  we  reached  an  altitude  of  6125 
feet,  beyond  which  there  was  no  wood  to 
build  a  fire.  As  w^e  rounded  the  sumr*t 
of  this  b'^-ckbone  and  looked  beyond, 
over  a  field  of  glaciers  and  jagged  peaks, 
with  little  valleys  cut  deep  in  the  wil- 
derness' of  wild  and  rugged  Nature,  our 
hearts  overflowed  with  gratitude  that 
we  were  here  and  permitted  to  view  a 
scene  so  unutterably  glorious.  Dazed 
with  wonder  and  amazement,  every  eye 
was  strained,  lest  some  small  fragment 
be  lost.  We  sank  upon  the  heather, 
crushing  its  delicate  white  blossoms,- 
bent  over  a  sparkling  stream  of  pure  ice 
water  and  partook  of  its  life-giving  nec- 
tar. The  Valley  of  the  Stehekin  lay  at 
our  feet,  and  the  deep-cut  canyon  of 
Cascade  creek  bore  its  way  to  the  Skagit 
in  the  West.  -A  fire  was  built,  cocoa  and 
coffee  made  and  lunch  served  in  the 
most  beautiful  spot  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  visit,  although  a  lifetime  has  been 
spent  in  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific 
Northv.cst.  A  long  rest  was  taken,  and 
at  12  o'clock  the  upward  march  was 
commenced  over  an  unbroken  field  of 
snov/,  extending  to  the  sunmiit,  two  and 
one-half  miles  distant.  All  day  we  had 
been  passing  around  a  great  mountain 
of  granite,  forming  the  northwesterly 
heel  of  Horseshoe,  basin,  from  which  a 
sharp,  ragged,  rocky  ridge  extended  en- 
tirely around  the  basin,  tlu^  highest  point 
of  which  we  were  endeavoring  to  reach. 
Soon  after  getting  under  headway  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  two  mountain 
goats,  or  mazamas — an  old  one  and  a 
small  kid.  They  passed  leisurely  along 
the  ridge  above,  stopi)ing  now  and  then 
to  watch  us.  then  climbed  to  the  top  and 
passed  along  the  crest,  where  their  white 
forms  were  beautifully  silhouetted  against 
the  deep-blue  sky.  Quietly  they  passed 
over  the  rocks  and  disap[)eared.  We 


climbed  to  the  place  from  which  thcv 
had  gone,  and  at  the  point  of  approacii 
found  a  wide  cleft  in  the  rock,  into  which 
we  climbed  and  gazed  down  into  Horse- 
shoe basin,  many  hundreds  of  feet  he- 
low.  Minarets  along  the  crest  beyond 
seemed  even  sharper  than  from  the  val- 
ley, whereas  rough  and  broken  glaciers 
glittered  in  the  bright  sunlight  as  jewels 
in  a  sea  of  snow.  Here  we  rested  again, 
absorbed  in  admiration  and  wonder; 
then  returned  to  the  snow  field  and  re- 
sumed our  chmb.  A  by-word  now  passed 
along  the  line:  "It  is  better  farther  up; 
yes,  it  is  better  farther  up."  And  so  it 
proved,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  impossi- 
bility. Each  moment  we  were  more 
and  more  enraptured  of  the  scene;  each 
moment  more  helpless  to'  express  the 
deep  emotion  of  our  hearts.  Overcome, 
nonplussed,  helpless;  in  our  dire  ex- 
tremity to  formulate  words  to  express 
depth  of  feeling,  we  were  plunged  into 
hopeless  despair,  and  could  only  ejacu- 
late "Wonderful!  Wonderful!  VVonder- 
ful!"  Steeper  and  steeper  the  climb  be- 
came, until  at  last  we  loosened  great 
sheets  of  snow  and  watched  them  as 
they  slid  far  down  below.  Slowly  but 
surely  we  approached  the  rocky  peak, 
until  at  last  it  was  attained,  and  we  clam- 
bered up  it  in  single  file,  for  its  narrow 
edge  will  not  permit  two  persons  side 
by  side.  Remarkable  as  the  scene  had 
been  before,  transcendently  beautiful 
and  sublime;  grand  and  inspiring  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  comprehend, 
still  a  glance  beyond  the  peak  and  that 
scene  was  doubled.  Never  in  the  palm- 
iest days  of  old  were  Grecian  gods  fa- 
vored as  we.  I  have  spent  twenty-thrcv' 
consecutive  sununers  in  the  mountain- 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  have  stocl 
uj)on  Rainier,  Hood,  Adams.  wSt.  Helen- 
and  other  peaks,  and  supi)osed  I  ha<i 
witnessed  the  "choicest  scenes  of  tlie 
earth,  but  they  all  |)ale  before  this  ouc- 
and  when  compared  to  it  arc  as  the  flat 
and  desolate  prairie  to  lordly  Rainier, 
king  of  mountains,  h^ar  off  to  the  South, 
stands  Glacier  Peak,  a  giant  amon.L; 
snow-clad  mountains.  To  the  North  i- 
liaker  in  similar  form  and  proportion^, 
spreading  his  white  mantle  about  him 
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^jul  bidding  us  welcome.  Far  off  in  the 
,iini  distance  of  the  X^orthwest  the  shim- 
nu'ring  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
;;rcet  us,  and  on  all  sides  lie  in  the  wild- 
i>t  confusion  a  wilderness  of  snow  caps, 
raijged,  jagged,  rocky  peaks,  great  bro- 
ken glaciers,  deep  furrowed  canyons, 
.iiul  over  all  the  splendor  of  a  midsum- 
nicr  sun,  sparkling  here  and  glinting 
there,  forming  one  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing pictures  it  has  ever  been  the  lot  of 
man  to  witness.  Far  beyond  and  a  lit- 
tle to  the  west  of  Glacier  Peak,  veiled  in 
thin  vapor,  or  a  haze  of  smoke,  stands 
our  own  loved  Rainier,  lordliest  of  all. 
Stately  and  solemn,  standing  like  a  sen- 
tinel on  the  outskirts  of  Paradise,  while 
we' poor  worms  are  permitted  to  crawl 
to  tlie  throne  of  the  Lord  and  witness  his 
wonderful  works.  Oh,  the  glory  of  it! 
The  inexpressible  glory  of  it!  X'o 
tongue  can  tell,  no  brush  portray.  God 
'sMve  to  man  the  power  to  climb  and  en- 
joy the  magnificent  glories  of  X'ature, 
tlien  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
tile  privilege  he  extends  the  richness  of 
iiis  favor  and  blesses  them  beyond  the 
rest  of  mankind,  but  as  they  sit  near  His 
dirone  and  drink  in  the  wonderful  sight, 
lie  forever  closes  their  mouths,  that  they 
j;iay  not  tell  their  brethren  why  they 
^!in]1)  the  mountain  peak.  Enchanted 

h  has  been  said  that  Colonel  Joe  ]Vleek 
•'»"1<1  the  title  of  "colonel"  by  courtesy 
"»ly.   This  may  be  true  so  far  as  it  was 
'H'>to\ve(l  up  to  1854,  but  if  one  will  take 
''1^*  trouble  to  look  up  the  history  of 
I  ''■egon  of  that  year  it  will  be  found  that 
was  entitled  to  be  so  called  thence 
•'•rward.    The  territorial  legislature  of 
''\\V4  passed  an  act  constituting  Ore- 
a  military  district,  and  recjuired  the 
v'»vernor  to  divide  it  into  what  were 
'Tnied  council  districts.    Each  council 
•"irict  should  liave  one  coU:>nel.  llcuten- 
'"i-Cfjlonel  and  a  major,  who  should 
•ivide  their  council  district  into  regi- 
"'"■'ital  districts.   The  governor  was  also 
•"l^'ircfl  to  cotumission  all  elective  offi- 

^Vashington  county  was  one  of  these 
"'^''iicil  districts  and  at  the  June  election 


by  so  peerless  a  scene,  we  rested  and 
gazed  and  thought  and  struggled  with 
ourselves,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  compre- 
hend that  which  was  before  us. 

"Lo  northward — lo,   southward,  in  martial 
array. 

Stand    monarchs    'yond    monarchs  whose 

crowns  fret  the  sky. 
Look  westward — the  sea  at  their  feet  lies 

asleep; 

Look  east  and  behold  the  far  desert's  broad 
sweep. 

Now  hushed   are  our  boastings;    Ah,  man! 

thy  life's  drama 
Seems  puny  ana  vain  in  the  realms  of  Ma- 

zama." 

Finally  the  time  approached  for  de- 
scending, then,  agreeable  to  our  cus- 
tom, the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
and  business  transacted,  while  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  Union  Jack  floated  over- 
head. The  conmiittee  on  names  reported 
the  Indian  word  "Sahale,"  meaning 
"high  up,"  which,  on  motion,  was  adopt- 
ed, and  with  appropriable  ceremonies  ap- 
plied to  the  hitherto  unnamed  peak. 

The  descent  then  commenced  and  we 
reached  camp  for  a  6  o'clock  supper, 
after  which  everybody  was  too  excited 
and  delighted  to  retire  until  midnight 
had  come  and  gone,  during  which  time 
happv  voices  rang  through  camp  con- 
tinually. '  W.  G.  STEEL. 

of  1854  elected  Mr.  Meek  colonel  of  the 
same,  and  Governor  Davis  afterwards 
issued  to  him  his  conunission,  as  the  law 
required.  He  was  therefore  as  much  a 
colonel  as  those  who  have  since  held  and 
now  hold  the  title  by  appointment  of'the 
governor  as  commanders  of  the  present 
regiments  of  which  the  Oregon  Xational 
(juard  is  composed. 

Among  the  officials  of  the  provisional 
government  in  1845  ^^'^^  James  Doui::- 
iass,  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  liay 
Company,  afterwards  governor  of  r»rit- 
ish  Colu'mbia.  and  Sir  James,  through 
being  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 
He  was  ^in  that  year  elected  one  of  the 
district  judges  of  Vancouver  district 
(Clarke  County,  Wash.)  by  the  pro- 
visional government. 
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THE  BRIDGE  OF  THE  GODS. 


The  traveler  passing  through  the 
_  .r^e  of  the  Colunibea  river  sees  many 
■i  ings  that  appeal  to  the  senses  in  var- 
us ways;  the  picturesque,  the  fantastic 
.!!«!  the  gTand.  W'liat  are  known  as  the 
I  asoades.  especially  thrills  the  lover  of 
;  .iUire  with  the  feeling  akin  to  awe,  up- 
.  11  viewing  the  mighty  waters  foam  and 
!  .'.s.  as  they  go  surging  cnward  through 
•.W\>  forest  of  boulders  there  dotting,  the 
river's  bed.  Ask  the  Indian  standing  by 
-Minething  of  the  scene,  and,  if  in  talk- 
.I'ive  mood,  one  will  l>e  told  that  a 
■'tanianowis''  or  spirit  bridge  once  span- 
ned the  river  at  that  spot,  beneath  which 
VAC  current  flowed  unimpired  and  in  sil- 

■  :ice  toward  the  sea. 

The  incidents  bringing  about  the 
'wnfall  of  this  traditional  structure 
'  .ive  led  the  white  man  to  give  it  the 
:  anic  of  "PVridge  of  the  Gods."  In  all  of 
'  legends  of  the  Indians,  the  snow 
i  ^  aks,  the  water  courses  and  falls  either 
'  .irtook  of  the  godlike  in  nature  or  were 

■  'rnied  by  its  power,  and  formed  for  a 
''.i^nn.  (3f  this  occurrence  there  are 
^■  vt-ral  stories,  all  having  apparently  the 
^•iiiio  foundation,  but  diti'ering.  possibly. 
•••  <u\t  the  imaginative  .powers  of  the  re- 
■/^'••»r.  One  of  the  legends  concerning 

destruction  of  the  bridge  is  to  the 
'••'  ci  that  the  W'ascopum  Indians  living 
'■  I'"  vicinity,  who.  through  the  peculiar 
'■I'-iruction  of  their  'ilahee'  or  lands, 

■  '^'i  lying  midway  between,  had  long 
''d  the  balance  of  i)ower  between  the 

kitat's  inhabiting  the  upper  country, 
•••i'l  the  Cliinooks  of  the  Willamette  val- 
'>     I  hese  Indians  were  for  peace  and 
'"»ty  with  all,    and,    though    weak  in 
■'•Ikts.  the  nations  not  liolding  each 
'  "  in  the  highest  regard,  maintained 
■•'""ious  relations  with  them  for  fear 
"  niiglit  become  alies  of  a  rival. 

could    not.  however,    last,  and 
'■'""■^  should  cast  the  ir  lot  and  fortunes 
i^^ued  an  ultimatum  tjiat  the  Was- 
ilu-ni.    They  refused  to  acceed  to 
•'^'Uiands  of  either,  and  in  conse- 


quence were  not  allowed  peaceful  thor- 
oughfare through  the  country  of  either 
faction.  As  the  Wascopums  had  to  sub- 
sist  on  salmon  to  a  great  extent,  they 
were  thus  cut  off  from  securing  a  supply 
of  this  fish,  then  only  obtained  in  the 
waters  of  the  lower  Columbia,  or  at  the 
"tum-tum."  two  falls  at  Celilo.  This 
state  of  affairs  soon  reduced  them  to 
starvation  when  they  appealed  to  the 
Great  Spirit  for  aid.  As  they  had  at  all 
times  obeyed  him,  being  honest,  upright 
and  peaceful,  he  promised  them,  through 
a  vision  seen  by  one  of  their  old  men 
imbued  with  "tamanowis''  or  spirit  pow- 
er, that  he  would  make  for  them  a  "tum" 
that  would  excell  all  others  for  opportu- 
nities to  catch  the  wonted  fish. 

He  told  them  to  get  into  their  canoes 
and  go  down  the  river  to  the  "wau-ko- 
ma,''  or  Cottonwood  Point,  on  the  fifth 
night  from  that  date,  and  remain  there 
until  the  sun  had  reached  its  meridian 
on  the  day  following  such  going,  wdien 
they  could  return,  taking  care  to  light 
no  fires  or  otherwise  allow  their  pres- 
ence to  become  known  to  the  Chinooks 
living  below.  When  all  had  departed 
the  Great  .spirit  stirred  up  enmity  be- 
tween "Wi-yee-ast"  (Mt.  Hood)  and 
"Klick-i-lat"  (Mt.  Adams),  who,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  were  demi-gods 
or  the  home  of  demi-gods,  and  they  be- 
gan to  throw  stones  at  each  other.  The 
bridge  Iving  in  line  between,  was  stpuck 
by  tliese  missiles  so  often  that  the  dam- 
age done  soon  shattered  its  arch  and 
foundations  and  it  fell  with  a  mighty 
crash  and  became  the  "tum"  that  was 
promised.  The  next  day  the  Wasco- 
])ums  returned  home  and  found  the 
l)ri<lge  gone  and  the  Cascades  in  its 
place,  an  accej)tal)le  change,  for  the  sal- 
mon now  could  not  pass  by  tiiem  without 
coming  within  range  of  their  spears  or 
nets.  Si^ice  then  this  part  of  the  Colum- 
bia has  i)OSsessed  better  facilities  for 
catching  fish  tlian  any  other  locality 
thereon. 
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Another  version  leaves  out  the  sahnon 
and  the  Indians,  confining  itself  to  a  duel 
of  stone-throwing  between  Mt.  Hood 
and  Mt.  Adams  because  of  a  mutual  jeal- 
ousy existing  over  fair  St.  Helens,  who 
each  sought  to  win  for  his  bride.  Which 
of  the  rival  gods  was  successful  in  his 
suit,  is  not  made  a  portion  of  the  story, 


only  that  they  fought  and  through  su 
the  bridge  was  destroyed. 

Still  another  has  been  beautifully  t' 
in  verse  by  Samuel  A.  Clarke,  a  pioiU' 
of  1850,  and  one  of  the  best  writers 
well  as  authorities  concerning  early  tini 
an  dincidents  in  the  Pacific  Northwc 
The  portion  of  the  poem  containing  i 
story  of  the  Indian  is  as  fallows: 


My  people  once  were  many  as  the  bended  heads  of  clover; 

The  red  men  and  their  children  were  like  leaves  the  forest  over; 

They  filled  the  hills  and  valleys,  as  the  red  cones  dot  the  pine; 

And  theirs  were  all  the  sunny  plains  where  mountain  streams  entwine. 

Their  lodges  rose  in  clusters  on  each  river  bank  and  shore, 

For  everywhere  the  Great  Tyeei  had  given  a  bounteous  store; 

The  antlered  elk  they  hunted  where  the  highest  ranges  stood; 

They 'chased  the  mighty  bison  through  the  valley  and  the  wood; 

For  them  the  shaggy  buffalo  was  pastured  on  the  plain, 

And  marched  in  thundering  columns  as  they  never  will  again. 

They  feared  nor  man  nor  mortal,  and  worshiped  that  Tyee, 

Sahalie2  and  Great  Spirit,  who  made  the  land  and  sea. 

He  sent  warm  breath  from  far  Chinook,  to  melt  the  winter's  snow, 

He  drove  the  salmon  up  the  stream  as  far  as  they  could  go; 

He  gave  them  elk  and  bison,  gave  them  springs  so  cold  and  clear. 

And  lent  them  cuitonsS  so  swift  to  chase  the  fallow  deer. 

The  salmon  still  are  many,  and  they  climb  the  streams  each  year; 
But  the  Siwash4  and  the  mowitch,3  how  fast  they  disappear! 
It  seems  as  if  my  people  were  all  fated  soon  to  go 
To  the  silent,  distant  hunting  grounds  where  went  the  buffalo. 
The  rivers  still  flow  seaward,  and  the  mountains  stand  the  same; 
The  Indian  follows  on  the  trail  where  went  the  vanished  game. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  all  the  Siwash  men  were  few; 
Before  they  dwelt  in  all  the  land  as  far  as  falls  the  dew 
They  snowy  peaks  that  north  and  south  now  rise  to  summits  grand 
Stood  here  the  river's  flow  beside,  and  watched  it  near  at  head. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Storms  kept  one,  and  when  his  robe  he  shook. 
The  roar  that  swept  the  clouds  along  was  heard  to  far  Chinook; 
His  was  the  snowy  peak,  far  south,  whose  name  with  you  is  Hood; 
Mount  Adams,  whiter  than  the  snow,  across  the  river  stood; 
'Twas  there  the  spirit  dwelt  whose  fires  flash  from  the  mountain's  shroud 
In  lightning  strokes  that  signal  when  shall  peal  the  stormy  cloud- 
Dread  spirits,  born  of  gloomy  power,  whose  anger  sometimes  woke 
In  jealous  wrath,  and  then  would  flash  the  lightning's  fiery  stroke; 
Then  thunder,  with  its  muffled  roll,  would  answer,  peal  on  pear. 
And  fires  would  light  the  mountain  side,  like  blows  of  flint  on  steel. 
Far-reaching  then,  from  mount  to  mount,  in  one  broad  native  span, 
A  rock-hewn  arch,  or  bridge,  was  thrown,  'neath  which  the  river  ran; 
And  with  its  flow  the  light  canoe  went  down  the  tranquil  stream, 
While  underneath  the  darkling  arch  the  river  gave  no  gleam. 

A  pilgrim  to  this  mountain  arch  oft'times  the  hunter  came. 

And  on  the  stone  of  sacrifice  made  olToring  of  his  game: 

The  choicest  salmon  of  the  streams  the  fisher  brought  and  gave. 

To  yield  th(>  Spirit  Father  back  a  tribute  from  the  wave. 

And  often  joining  in  the  throng  two  strangers  would  appear, 

Tufted  in  eagle  feathers  long,  and  dressed  in  skins  of  deer, 

All  braided  with  such  rare  device  as  Indian  never  wore 

This  side  the  happy  hunting  groun  is  upon  the  farther  shore. 

1  Chief.        2  The  Higheet.        3  Horses.        4  Indian.        5  Deer. 
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And  here  was  "held  high  carnival  when  many  tribes  were  met, 

For  festival  and  worship  joined.    The  legend  lingers  yet 

That,  circled  on  the  river's  arch,  the  tribes  looked  on — each  one — 

While  fairest  maids  laid  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  stone. 

Rude  flames  leaped  up  from  mossy  logs  high  piled  the  arch  along, 

And  by  their  glare  the  aged  priest  doled  out  his  chanted  song.  ; 

His  child,  the  priestess  of  the  arch,  of  Indian  maids  most  fair,  .  i 

On  altar  steps  with  hands  out-stretched,  and  with  wide-flowing  hair, 

As  one  entranced  by  vision,  stood,  all  statue-like  and  still — 

A  bronze  ideal  votaress  w^ho  knew  no  self  nor  will. 

From  where  the  crescent  shape  slow  climbed  the  ranges  far  away,  i  v\t 

The  moonlight,  cleaving  through  the  sky.  proclaimed  the  waning  day; 

Deftly  its  gleams  came  struggling  through  the  flame-lit  gorge  below;  ] 

Slowly  the  evening  stars  came  down  to  glint  the  river's  flow; 

The  sombre  shades  of  night  had  crept  into  the  twilight's  hush,  (; 

The  soughing  wind  and  restless  leaf  toned  the  dark  river's  rush —  ■  : 

A  weird  cadence  that  suited  well  the  lonely  chanted  rite,  ■ 

As  deep-voiced  woods  or  lone  sea  swells  blend  in  the  far-off  night,  i 

The  bravest  of  the  braves  loved  Mentonee,  who  fed  the  sacred  flame, 

And  hoping  to  deserve  her  love,  they  sought  for  fields  of  fame;  i 

And  when  they  launched  the  light  canoe,  or  swept  the  lowland  plain, 

Or  scaled  to  heights  of  summer  snow,  they  hoped  her  love  to  gain. 

And  one  there  was  of  noblest  deeds,  and  of  a  chieftain's  line, 

Who  loved  fair  Mentonee  from  far,  and  worshiped  at  her  shrine. 

He  uttered  never  word  of  love;  He  v/ooed  no  other  maid; 

But,  voiceless,  at  her  vestal  feet,  gifts  from  the  chase  he  laid. 

No  voice  to  thought  gave  utterance  his  souls  one  deep  desire; 

He  watched  and  worshiped  as  afar  she  fed  her  altar's  fire. 

Vigils  by  night  would  guard  her  lodge  if  danger  hovered  nigh, 

And  his  the  truest  arm  that  e'er  let  feathered  arrow  fly. 

And  she  was  priestess  of  the  arch.    She  fed  her  sacred  fire 
Unpassioned  by  a  mortal  throb,  unfelt  love's  swift  desire. 
Slowly  the  waiting  months  came  round— surely  the  fates  came  true- 
Swift  come  or  slow,  they  ever  found  her  love  to  Heaven  still  due. 
And  pleading  at  the  sacred  shrine,  her  chanted  prayer  arose 
To  ask  no  boon  of  human  love,  but  balm  for  human  woes. 
No  vestal  ever  fed  the  lamp  with  soul  more  chastely  fair; 
No  altar  of  earth's  worshipers  was  tended  with  such  care. 

As,  standing  by  the  altar's  glow,  we  list  the  priest's  low  song, 

The  genii  of  the  snowy  mounts  go  gliding  through  the  throng. 

Her  voice  keeps  time-beat  with  the  flames  that  claim  her  sacrifice. 

With  mystic  presence  by  her  side  the  spirits  seek  device 

To  win  from  her  a  word,  a  look.    Now  summer  lightnings  flash; 

Now  through  the  gloom  of  nearer  hills  we  hear  the  thunder  crash; 

Then  rising  into  forms  of  shade,  these  jealous  spirits  grow 

To  giant  height  on  either  hand,  and  fiercer  flashes  glow. 

Her  rite  has  ended;  yet  she  stands  there  statue-like  and  still. 

Unheeding  all  the  demon  strife — no  thought  of  coming  ill. 

On  one  bank  darts  the  living  fire,  on  other  hand  a  cloud. 

And  answering  back  the  bolts-  of  flame,  the  thunder  peals  aloud. 

Amid  the  gleaming  of  the  fire  a  flame-wrapped  form  is  seen. 

And  robed  in  shadows  of  the  cloud  is  shape  of  angry  mien. 

They  strove,  and  'neath  their  earthf|uake  ti-ead  tall  pines  and  cliff  shores  shook; 

The  lofty  forests  prostrate  fell.   Th^^  awe-struck  tribes  forsook 

The  quivering  arch,  whose  mighty  span  rocked  o'(m-  the  wondering  tide, 

Till  every  beating  heart  thereon  with  fear  seemed  petrified — 

Save  two.  and  one  had  ceased  to  l)eut;  her  forift  was  reft  of  life. 

B>ven  as  she  worshiped  she  had  died  -slain  in  the  demon  strife. 

Nor  died  she  there  alone;  nor  hellish  strife  nor  earthquake  shock 

Spoke  fear  to  Tamalis'  great  love  to  drive  him  from  that  rock. 
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Fire  answered  fire  from  mountain  high,  cloud  answered  peal  to  cloud. 
The  great  arch  hung  in  space  awhile,  and  then  it  tottering  bowed; 
And  as  it  fell  the  gleamings  high  of  sacrificial  flame 
Lit  up  the  maid's  imploring  form,  that  stood  in  death  the  same — 
Her  head  uplift,  her  arm  upraised,  and  her  beseeching  eye- 
Went  down  to  meet  the  whelming  wave  fixed  on  the  night's  deep  sky. 
And  he.  so  mute  of  love  in  life,  whose  heart  such  silence  kept. 
Stood  by  and  clasped  the  lifeless  form  as  downwardly  they  swept. 

We  watch  the  grand  Cascade  today  where  once  that  arch  uprose. 
And  yonder,  where  were  forests  onc^e,  now  deep  the  river  flows! 
Still  giant  trunks,  beneath  the  wave,  mark  where  the  forest  stood, 
And,  monuments  of  ages  flown,  are  stone  instead  of  wood. 
No  more  the  snowy  mountains  stand  and  guard  Columbia's  wave; 
No  more  the  spirits  of  the  heights  abuse  the  powers  Heaven  gave. 
The  Great  Sahalie's  angry  hand,  'gainst  which  none  dare  rebel. 
Has  set  the  snowy  peaks  apart,  and  bids  them  far  to  dwell. 
Prisoned  in  each,  for  aye  and  aye,  deep  in  the  realms  of  fire. 
The  angry  spirits  utter  still  the  ven'Jngs  of  their  ire — 
When  Hood  its  sulphry  vapor  heave  >  upon  the  wintry  air. 
When  Adams  from  its  deepest  depths  sends  groanings  of  despair. 

When  falls  the  twilight  of  that  day  -once  more  in  every  year — 
That  fell  the  arch,  it  comes  again;  again  the  tribes  appear; 
Then  snowy  mounts  and  wondrous  span  look  on  Columbia's  flow, 
^\Tiile  gleaming  fires  of  sacrifice  on  waiting  worship  glow, 
And  charm-ed  hush  and  mystic  spell  dwell  on  the  haunted  air 
The  while  the  priestess  tends  her  fire  or  lowly  chants  her  prayer. 


Old  "^Ma-ki-ak,  once  a  chief  among- 
the  KHckitats.  1)tit  who  had  to  leave  the 
ancient  home  of  his  people  through  his 
being  friendly  to  the  whites  during  the 
Indian  war  of  1855-56.  often  told  to 
those  he  liked  and  trusted,  a  different 
version.  His  story  was,  that  ages  ago 
when  the  earth  was  created  and  man 
placed  thereon,  all  was  a  paradise. 
Hunger  was  unknown  and  cold  a  strang- 
er. The  Great  Spirit  whose  home  was 
the  sun.  was  ever  near,  contributing 
warmth,  and  his  bounteous  hand  sup- 
plied the  festive  board  unceasingly. 
The  first  location  of  Eden  was  in  the 
east,  but  when  sons  and  daughters  were 
born  to  the  original  couple  created, 
troubles  began  to  arise  over  the  occupa- 
tion and  ownership  of  the  lands  they  then 
lived  upon,  the  first  born  claiming:  the 
right  to  it  all.  To  settle  this  dispute,  the 
Great  Spirit  resob/ed  upon  tlicir  removal 
to  a  new  location  and  estal)lish  a  land 
law  for  their  guidance,  which  was  to  re- 
main a  statute  for  all  time. 

*Ma  ki-ah  lived  for  years  on  the  farm  of 
the  late  Dr.  James  McBride.  in  Yamhill 
county,  after  his  leaving  the  Klickitat  coun- 


Upon  their  seeking  repose  he  cau>c> 
an  unusual  sleep  to  come  over  them,  an^ 
while  in  their  somnolent  condition  I 
conveyed  them  far  to  the  west,  and  <'i 
their  awakening  in  the  morning  the 
found  themselves  on  the  crest  of  a  hii;! 
mountain,  coursing  through  which  ran 
mighty  river.    At  the  foot  of  the  ranu 
lay  a  scope  of  country  stiitable  for  hal'i 
tation.    The  original  parents  had,  boto- 
this,  gone  the  way  of  all  Hesh.    To  I'n 
two  eldest  sons  the  Great  Spirit  sai'l 
"Each  oi  you  place  an  arrow  in  your  b<»'. 
and  shoot  it  into  the  heavens,  and  whiv 
ever  wa>'  it  shall  go,  shall  \qu  foil"'' 
taking  your  families    and  descendcii! 
with    \ou.     There   shall   you   be  lie.i' 
chief,  but  all  shall  possess  the  land  ^ 
connnon."    Doing  as  bidden,  one  art'" 
fell  into  the  Willamette  v:dley,  while  i!' 
other  was  carried  to  the  broad  acres  < 
of  the  mountains.    As  each  prepared  i' 
departure  to  their  new  hunting  grouH' 
the  (Ireat  Spirit  enjoined  upon  them  ■ 
preach  and  practice  gofxl  will  one  !■ 

try^  and  died  only  a  few  years  ago  at  an  « 
vanced  age.  said  to  be  over  a  hundred,  H 
name  has  usually  been  printed  "McKay." 
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wards  the  other,  that  while  the  great  riv- 
er divided  their  domains,  they  should  be 
as  one,  and  that  he  would  be  as  one  with 
tliem  as  long  as  they  would  observe  his 
wishes.  To  unite  them  in  one  land,  as 
well  as  to  place  a  reminder  of  the  in- 
junction prominently  before  them,  he 
constructed  a  bridge  or  "tamanowis 
illahee"  across  the  river  nt  the  Cascades, 
to  remain  there  only  so  long  as  they 
were  good. 


Loo-wit,  dwelt  in  a  cave  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the.  people  because  of  their  wick- 
edness, had  some,  which  she  kept  burn- 
ing in  order  to  propitiate  the  Great  Spirit 
in  the  event  of  a  wrath  to  come  upon  a 
disobedient  people.  Knowing  that  this 
old  woman  had  preserved  her  integrity, 
they  reasoned  that  she  must  of  necessity 
be  more  favored  than  they  were,  and 
search  was  made  for  her  habitation  and 
at  last  discovered,  as  was  also  the  fire 


I 
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THE  CASCADES  OF  THE  COLOMBIA  RIVER. 


After  a  time  a  portion  .<  )f  the  people 
''ecame  currupt.  and  to  show  his  dis- 
pleasure, the  ( Ireat  Spirit  InniLT  a  cloud 
'•fiore  the  >un  and  all  \\a>  iii^ht  tor 
Jiiany  nKjuns.  and  snow  and  cold,  the 
^irst  known,  came  to  further  ])unish. 
\\  ithout  the  w  armth  of  sun  ra\  the  peo- 
ple must  procure  fire  as  a  substitute  or 
l>eri>]i.  Diligent  search  was  made  for 
diis  but  none  could  be  found  for  a  long 
^Jine.    An  old  woman,  b\-  the  name  <jf 


she  had.  .\n  effort  was  made  to  deprive 
her  of  this,  but  she  was  on  the  alert  and 
seizing  it  ran  awaw  The  best  runners 
among  the  l)ra\e>  began  tlie  piu'-uil.  but 
being  1  )enunil with  cold  the_\-  could 
not  overtake  her.  In  their  des])air  they 
became  in  repentant  mood  and  impor- 
tuned Great  Sjiirit  to  once  more  take 
them  into  favor.  If  he  granted  them 
forgiveness  he  must  needs  consider  the 
recognition  due  the  old  woman  for  pre- 
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serving  her  integrity  while  the  others 
;;ipsed  into  wickedness.  Calhng  her  to 
hiiii.  he  told  her  to  give  the  people  of  her 
fire,  and  then  asked  her  what  boon  she 
.ic'sired  for  being  faithful.  She  asked  for 
voiith  and  beauty,  promising  that  if  these 
lie  given  to  her  that  she  would  establish 
herself  on  the  "tamanowis  bridge"  and 
there  forever  keep  a  fire  burning  as  a 
>imile  of  himself  and  as  a  reminder  to  the 
people  of  his  goodness  if  they  were  good, 
as  well  as  a  warning  of  the  evil  that 
would  overtake  them  if  they  followed 
!iot  his  wishes.  As  the  people  again 
knew  warmth  through  the  fire  given 
them,  they  were  loud  in  their  resolves  to 
never  depart  from  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness. While  they  rejoiced,  the  old  wo- 
man made  her  way  to  the  bridge,  gather- 
ing fuel  as  she  went  along.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  center  of  the  structure  she  de- 
posited the  fire  on  a  large  stone  there, 
causing  it  to  burn  more  brightly  by  the 
addition  of  some  of  the  twigs  QoUected. 
As  the  flames  rose  higher  the  faster  the 
l)lood  of  youth  beat  through  her  veins, 
and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  an 
)ld.  decrepit  woman  was  a  maid  again. 
^\'as  she  beautiful?  Go  as  she  did  for 
mswer  to  an  indented  rock  on  the  bridge 
Ahich  had  caught  sufficient  water  to  niir- 
'or  a  face  therein.  With  the  weight  of 
^ears  she  had  known  but  an  hour  before 
'lie  could  not  allure,  but  as  one  fair  to 
•Hjk  upon  and  filled  with  the  vanitites  of 
ler  sex,  admiration  she  could  conmiand 
•nd  conquest  make.  Swains  that  bask 
neath  beauty's  smiles  are  not  a  few, 

<  )n  February  t8.  1841.  Dr.  Ira  L.  Dab- 
'••ck  was  appointed  supreme  judge  with 
l^robate  powers,  ])y  the  settlers  attem])t- 
i"g  to  form  a  government  at  that  time, 
'le  was  instructed  to  render  his  decisions 
lycording  to  the  laws  of  .rhe  state  of  Xew 

ork,  but  it  is  claimed  some  of  those 
•^ho  took  part  in  the  proceechngs.  tliat 
^liere  was  no  code  of  laws  of  an\-  state 
'>  <  )regon  at  tiiat  time,  and  no  one  could 
''-'H  whether  the  doctor  carried  out  the 
"'"Visions  of  the  Xew  York  statute  or 
lot.  There  was  no  dissatisfaction,  iiow- 
'ver,  in  his  Droceeclure  and  it  made  no 
litterenee  under  the  circumstances  as 
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and  many  to  her  a  wooing  came,  but 
only  two,  Wi-ye-ast  and  Klick-i-lat, 
found  favor  in  her  eyes.  One  was  of 
the  people  of  the  valley,  the  other  came 
from  the  eastern  plains.  Affection  for 
each  was  great,  but  of  equal  degree. 
Her  indecision  of  selection  engendered 
jealousy  between  the  two  upon  whom  she 
smiled  and  cast  enamored  glances,  and 
in  its  following  came  bitterness  of  feeling 
between  their  respective  relations.  The 
hoped-for  peace  was  ended.  Treachery, 
cruelty  and  death  was  on  every  hand; 
wickedness  filled  all  places. 

Once  more  the  wrath  of  the  Great 
Spirit  was  aroused  and  he  resolved  to 
make  an  example  of  the  principals  bring- 
ing about  the  undesired  state  of  affairs. 
The  general  people  should  have  their 
fire,  but  should  know  winter's  cold  and 
snows  as  punishment  until  the  end  of 
time  for  their  unfaithfulness.  The  way- 
ward maid  and  warring  lovers  should 
stand  of  equal  length  of  years,  as  seas- 
ons come  and  go,  as  forms  lofty,  grand, 
where  all  could  see,  indicative  of  the 
ends  to  which  transgressors  come.  To 
separate  the  two  peoples,  he  broke  down 
the  bridge.  \\'i-ye-ast  (Mt.  Hood)  he 
placed  high  on  mountain's  crest  to 
the  south:  Klick-i-lat  (Alt.  Adams), 
as  prominently  on  the  north ;  fair  Loo- 
wit  (St.  Helens j,  about  midway  between, 
and  around  each  he  formed  a  mighty 
prison,  rock-ribbed  and  mantled  white, 
objects  forever  before  the  gaze  of  the 
people  to  warn  them  to  keep  in  the  way 
of  righteousness.  F.  H.  SAYLOR. 

regards  the  presence  or  absence  of'tlie 
volume  indicated. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  Judge 
Ilabccjck  exercised  his  probate  powers, 
was  at  the  death  of  Cornelius  Rogers, 
in  the  s[)ring  of  1843.  Dr.  l)abcock  held 
office  from  I'eljruarw  1841  to  lune  23, 

The  fir.-t  law  book  known  t»j  liave 
come  to  tlie  Taeific  .Vortiiw  est  was  in 
the  year  1845.  It  was  a  copy  of  the 
statutes  of  tlie  then  territ<)ry  of  Iowa, 
and  enacted  at  its  first  legislative  ses- 
sion held  at  ilurlingon.  1838-9. 


CAPTAIN  TUGG 

AND  THE 

PIRATES'  TREASURE-CHAMBER 


Copyright,  1900,  by  Thos.  H.  Rogers. 


''The  legend  of  them  pirates  hidin"  a 
lot  of  gold  in  a  cave  in  Xecarney  Moun- 
tain comes  mighty  near  being  true,"  said 
Captain  Tugg,  one  evening,  as  he  saun- 
tered up  to  the  hotel  and  seated  himself 
on  the  veranda,  to  Hie  gratification  of 
the  summer  boarders. 

This  was  the  captain's  favorite  way  of 
opening  a  story;  there  were  no  prelimi- 
naries about  it.  Xo  sooner  had  he  cudg- 
eled up  a  story  in  his  imaginative  brain 
than  he  would  deliberately  lock  the  door 
of  his  cabin,  secrete  the  key  under  the 
step  and  make  for  the  hotel,  to  be  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  pleasure- 
loving  guests.  Just  so  on  this  occasion. 
By  the  time  he  was  seated  the  cai)tain 
found  himself  the  center  of  ?.n  appre- 
ciative audience.  His  hearers  included 
both  ladies  anrl  gentlemen.  There  was 
nothing  censuous  or  ce^irse  a))out  the 
captain's  stories,  and  the  finest  lady  of 
the  land  could  listen  to  them  with  ])ro- 
priet)-;  hence  his  popularity. 

"Yes.**  he  continued,  'T*ve  heard  a 
good  many  stories  about  the  pirates 
hidin'  a  box  of  gold  and  treasure  in  a 
cave  in  the  big  mountain,  and  the  spook 
of  a  nigger  danoin'  round  to  guard  it. 
and  all  that,  yet  I  didn't  pay  nuich  at- 
tention to  it  till  one  mornin'  si.x  vears 
ago  come  this  fall,  when  we  were  out  on 
the  high  ^eas  in  my  old  wind-januuer — 
'Flyin'  Kate' — headed  down  toward 
Honolulu  four  days  out  from  Tuget 
Sound.  Idien  we  run  acr<^>^s  somelhin' 
that  put  me  to  thinkin'  that  there  might 


be  some  truth  in  the  old  Injun  story, 
after  all. 

"As  I  was  sayin',  we  were  four  days 
out,  bound  for  the  islands  for  a  cargo  of 
pineapples,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  and  the 
like,  for  a  Seattle  concern.  The  old 
Flyin'  Kate  was  makin'  rattlin'  good 
time,  too,  and  we  expected  to  make 
Honolulu  in  twelve  more  days.  But  we 
got  fooled  on  that,  for  all  of  a  suden  the 
wind  went  down  and  didn't  blow  enough 
for  six  blessed  days  to  lift  an  egg  shell 
of¥  of  the  roof  of  the  galley  which  the 
cook  dropped  there.  There  was  nothin' 
to  do,  though,  but  take  it  as  it  come,  so 
we  laid  out  there  mendin'  sails  and  tar- 
rin"  the  deck,  and  waited  for  more  winil. 

"On  the  sixth  mornin'  I  was  awakened 
by  old  Jim  liosley  and  Ike  Crow,  two  oi 
mv  men,  a  quarrelin'  and  slammin 
round  the  deck  over  my  head  fit  to  kill, 
just  a  makin'  the  air  blue  a  cussin'. 

"  T  fished  her  out,  and  its.  mine,'  I 
heard  old  Jim  say. 

"  'Not  much,'  said  Ike,  in  his  spitfire 
wav;  'I  got  my  optic  on  it  first,  and  f>y 
the  F'ternal,  it  belongs  to  me.' 

"Well,  they  kept  that  racket  up  s.» 
long  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 
I  rolled  out  of  my  bunk  and  went 
deck.  Vnu  may  believe  me  or  not.  1^'" 
there  th(  m  two  men  were,  with  iIk-'^' 
hats  off.  with  somcthin'  between  'em. 
a  tnggin'  and  a  pullin'  and  glarin'  .'t 
eac^i  oilier  like  two  wildcats." 

"What  were  they  cjuarreling  over. 
Captain   Tugg?'*  asked  a  pretty  yiniu' 
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lady  in  pink  and  white,  very  earnestly,  as 
she  moved  her  chair  alongside  the  griz- 
zled captain, 

"A  big  barnacle-covered  piece  of  cork. 
Miss,  with  a  Spanish  parchment  inside  of 
it,"  replied  the  captain,  promptly. 

"What,  a  genuine  Spanish  parch- 
ment!" exclaimed  the  young  lady. 

"Yes,  ^liss;  a  genuine  parchment  of 
the  olden  time,  that  had  been  floatin' 
round  and  round  the  sea  for  two  hun- 
dred years!  But,  as  I  was  goin'  to  say, 
there  stood  them  two  men  a  glarin'  at 
each  other  like  wildcats.  First  old  Jim 
would  pull  Ike  oft*  his  balance,  then  Ike 
would  yank  old  Jim  back,  and  there 
they  stood,  a  sea-sawin'  and  a  jowerin' 
as  if  they  owned  the  sea.  That  made 
me  mad  as  get  out. 

"  'Bein'  master  of  this  here  ship,'  says 
I,  steppin'  up  and  laying  hold  of  the 
piece  of  cork.  Till  put  a  stop  to  this 
racket  by  pitchin'  it  overboard.'  And  I 
would  have  done  it,  too,  I  was  that 
mad,"  added  the  narrator. 

"  'Don't  do  it,  cap'n,'  says  old  Jim, 
mighty  earnest  like;  'don't  do  it.  A  thing 
like  that  don't  float  around  the  sea  for 
nothin'.  It  might  have  somethin'  in  it, 
for  all  we  know,  tellin'  about  buried 
treasure.' 

"That  put  me  to  thinking.  Placin'  the 
piece  of  cork  on  the  head  of  the  capstan, 
I  hanmiered  the  barnacles  off  with  a 
marlin-spike.  Then  we  took  it  down  in 
the  cabin  where  no  one  could  see  us, 
and  Ike  ripped  it  open  with  his  knife, 
and  out  po])ped  them  parchments,  cov- 
ered all  over  with  blood-red  writin'." 

"The  man  that  put  them  there,"  re- 
sumed the  captain,  "had  done  a  good 
job.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  place 
'em  in  a  beeswax  tube  ?nd  j)lug  up  the 
ends  water  tight.  Then  lie  sliced  the 
cork  in  two  and  hollowe'd  out  a  place  for 
the  tube,  clapped  the  two  halves  together 
and  cemented  them  good  and  strong 
with  tar  and  liurgundy  pitch,  and  pitch- 
ed it  overboard,  and  tliere  it  had  been 
tloatin'  round  and  round,  as  I  said 
awhile  ago,  for  two  hundred  years!" 

"What  did  you  do  then.  Captain 
Tugg?"  some  one  asked. 


"Why.  old  Jim  Bosley,  who  lived 
down  in  Manila  years  ago,  and  under- 
stood Spanish  like  a  book,  read  'em  to 
me  and  Ike,"  was  the  reply.  "That  is," 
added  the  captain,  "he  read  one  of  them. 
The  other  he  did't  have  to  read,  it  bein' 
a  map  of  the  northwest  coast  with  a  star 
on  it  callin'  our  attention  to  a  big 
mountain.  X'either  Jim  nor  Ike  knew  a' 
thing  about  the  legend,  but  as  soon  as 
I  clapped  my  eyes  on  that  crude  piece 
of  drawin'  and  saw  the  mountain.  I 
knew  in  a  minute  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  story  about  the  chest  of 
gold. 

"The  man  that  wrote  the  parchment  felt 
the  sting  of  conscience.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  murderin'  band  of  cut-throat 
Spanish  pirates,  and  his  last  act  was  to 
right  a  wrong.  The  pirates'  rendez- 
voused, as  the  old  legend  tells,  on  the 
cliff  side  of  Carney  Moimtain.  Durin' 
one  of  their  trips  up  from  the  South 
Seas  some  of  the  men  mutinied  and  were 
left  fastened  up  in  the  cave,  while  the 
ship  set  sail  for  more  gold.  On  her  way- 
out  the  crew  died  off  like  flies,  until  all 
were  gone  but  one.  Knowin'  that  his 
time  was  short  in  that  lonely  old  galleon, 
which  rose  and  fell  like  a  punkin'  on 
the  sea — there  bein'  no  guidin'  hand  to 
steer  her — this  poor  fellow  wrote  them 
parchments  with  his  life's  blood  and 
dropped  'em  overboard,  hopin'  some- 
bodv  would  pick  'em  up  and  rescue  the 
ones  that  mutinied  before  they  died. 

"His  instructions  for  hndin'  the  place 
and  the  treasure  inside  of  it,"  the  nar- 
rator went  on,  "read  like  this: 

"  'Situate  in  forty-five  degrees  and 
fortv  minutes  north  latitude,  as  indicated 
bv  the  chart,  you  will  find  a  mountain. 
( )n  the  face  of  the  sea  wall  of  this  moun- 
tain there  is  a  cave,  fn  the  cave  there  is 
a  treasure-chamber.  In  the  treasure 
chamber  there  is  g(^ld.  It  is  on  the  face 
of  the  norili  wall  of  the  tunnel,  twenty 
|)aces  back  from  the  entrance.  To  open 
it.  strike  three  ])lo\\s  witli  a  heavy  iron 
bar  on  the  face  of  the  . skull  and  cross- 
bones  graced  in  the  wall.  To  locate  this 
tuntiel,  l)Ut  into  shore  and  sail  slowly 
northward  till  you  come  to  a  horseshoe 
shaped  eMuarv.     Knter  it.    The  tunnel 
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is  at  the  far  end.  An  iron  ladder  is  fas- 
tened to  the  wall.  Scale  it.  Enter  the 
tunnel  and  follow  instructions:  the  gold 
therein  will  be  vour  reward.' 


"A  minute  later  the  old  wind-jammer's 
bowsprit  centered  the  tunnel,  fair  and 
square." 


"As  soor?  as  old  Jim  got  through 
readin'  the  parchments  we  held  a  con- 
sultation. Our  charter  held  good  for 
three  months,  so  we  decided  to  put  back 
and  look  for  the  treasure.  No  sooner 
had  we  come  to  this  conclusion  than  Ike 
wanted  to  know  right  ofT  how  much  of 
the  Spaniard's  gold  he  was  to  get. 
Havin'  found  the  parchments,  he  con- 
tended he  was  entitled  to  half  the  pro- 
ceeds. But  I  couldn't  see  it  that  way, 
havin'  all  the  expense  fallin'  on  my 
shoulders,  and  I  told  him  so.  Jim  w^as 
more  white  than  Ike.  Bein'  big  and  fat 
and  good  natured,  he  wasn't  carin',  so 
we  finally  fixed  up  an  agreement,  which 
we  all  signed.  In  the  case  we  found  the 
treasure  I  was  to  get  two-fifths.  Jim  and 
Ike  a  fifth,  leavin'  a  fifth  to  be  divided 
among  the  crew.  They  were  a  mighty 
tickled  lot  of  men  when  I  called  them 
into  the  cabin  and  explained  matters, and 
every  one  of  them  signed  the  agreement, 
endin'  up  with  J'am  Kack,  the  cook. 
Havin'  ('verything  arranged,  we  turned 
the  old  Flyin'  Kate  around  and  started 
for  America. 

"lUit,  (."aptain  Tugg,"  interrupted  one 
of  his  fair  listeners,  "you  said  awhile  ago 
that  you  were  becalmed.  How  cnuld 
you  sail  back  when  there  was  no  wind?" 


"We  didn't  sail,  Miss,  we  steamed 
You  see,  the  Flyin'  Kate  was  provided 
with  an  engine  and  a  propeller.  We  onlv 
carried  a  little  coal  in  the  bunkers  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  however,  sail  in" 
bein'  cheaper  than  steamin',  else  we 
wouldn't  have  laid  out  there  them  six 
days.  But  to  put  the  kettle  on,  as  the 
sayin'  is.  soon  as  we  came  to  an  luider- 
standin'  Jim  and  Ike,  who  acted  as  first 
and  second  engineers,  hustled  the  fire- 
inan  round  gettin'  up  steam,  and  at  one 
o'clock  that  afternoon  we  started  for  the 
big  mountain  laid  down  on  the  ancient 
chart. 

"Two  days  later,  about  two  bells  in  the 
mornin*,  we  were  layin'  oft  the  cape  out 
yonder,  waitin'  for  day.  We  were  a 
tired  lot  of  haggard-eyed  men,  too.  The 
thoughts  of  that  Spanish  treasure 
haunted  us  so  we  could  not  sleep, 
thinkin'  of  it.  All  but  Jim.  He  was  the 
most  philosophic  of  the  lot. 

"  Tf  we  don't  get  the  gold,'  says  he, 
T've  got  my  job  left,  and  it's  goo<l 
enough  for  me.'  It  was  different  with 
Ike.  Durin'  his  shift  off  he  would  come 
on  deck  and  tramp  around  by  the  hour 
and  talk  to  himself  and  build  air  castles. 

"'Hoo!'  he  would  say,  and  he  would 
claphimselfonthe  breast  znd  I100'  again. 
'When  I  get  my  part  of  that  boodle  you 
don't  catch  me  trampin'  round  the  deck 
of  an  old  tub  like  this  any  longer.  I'H 
go  back  to  Cape  Cod  and  buy  an  oyster 
stand,  get  married  and  settle  down, 
that's  what  I'll  do.'  If  Ike  said  thein 
words  once  he  said  thent  fifty  times.  I 
guess  I  wasn't  much  better  than  Ike,  for 
I  caught  myself  sittin'  up  in  my  bunk- 
two  or  three  times  countin'  tloubloon> 
that  looked  as  big  as  cartwheels. 

"Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  we  were  layin 
off  the  cape  out  yonder  about  two  bell- 
in  the  mornin',  waitin'  for  day.  When 
it  got  light  enough  to  see  good.  \vi" 
steamed  in  close  to  shore  and  passed  up 
the  coast  right  imder  the  frownin'  wait 
of  the  mountain.  I'ut  we  couldn't  tin«l 
the  estuary.  Then  we  went  back  an<i 
tried  it  again,  this  time  steamin'  in  a 
little  closer.  You  see,  not  knowin'  the 
coast,  we  (\\(\n\  dare  to  get  too  close  al 
first.    We  didn't  find  the  estuarv  that 
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time,  either.  Then  we  tried  it  the  third 
time,  steamin'  right  in  so  close  under 
tliem  overhangin'  rocks  that  we  could 
see  all  manner  of  sea  Birds  perched 
away  up  yonder  on  the  crags,  in  the 
mysty  air,  and  almost  see  the  color  of 
their  eyes. 

"This  trip  we  found  it.  The  mouth 
of  the  estuary  wasn't  much  wider  than 
the  Flyin'  Kate,  so  that  the  mist,  which 
fell  like  rain  from  the  cliffs,  made  it 
mighty  hard  to  find.  A  man  might  sail 
by  it  fifty  times  and  not  see  it,  not 
knowin'  where  to  look  for  it.  Well,  we 
turned  and  made  a  circle,  bringin'  us 
opposite  the  hidden  harbor,  then  wdien 
the  Flyin'  Kate's  nose  was  on  a  bee-line 
with  the  openin',  I  rang  a  slow  bell  to 
Jim  and  steamed  right  in.  Durin'  the 
trip  in  I  kept  a  man  heavin'  the  lead  all 
the  time,  for  fear  of  foulin'  the  bottom. 
P)Ut.  law.  the  big  battleship  Oregon 
could  have  went  in  there  easy,  pro- 
vidin'  the  harbor  had  been  wide  enough, 
and  had  five  hurMred  feet  of  water  under 
her  keel  to  spare.  It  w'as  after  we  got 
in  we  found  it  the  prettiest  little  gourd- 
shaped  harbor  you  ever  saw,  with  tow- 
erin'  granite  walls,  just  wide  enough  for 
the  Flyin'  Kate  to  turn  round  in  easy. 

"The  old  wind-jammer  hadn't  more 
than  poked  her  nose  througii  the  openin' 
than  Ike  gave  a  yell  and  pointed  to  a 
big  black  hole  in  the  face  of  the  clitf 
straight  ahead  It  was  the  tunnel  the  old 
I^archment  told  about,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  water  line.  lUit 
there  wasn't  any  iron  ladder  leadin'  up 
to  the  tunnel.  Iron  don't  last  long  with 
salt  air  and  water  playin*  on  it.  and  the 
ladder  had  rusted  away  and  dropped  in- 
to the  sea  long  years  l)efore.  How  to 
get  to  that  tunnel  puzzled  us  like  sixty. 
W'e  couldn't  steam  alongside  and  run 
out  a  plank,  owin'  to  some  saw-toothed 
rocks  riglit  under  the  lujle.  so  we  just 
steamed  roiHid  and  rOund  the  little  liar- 
])or.  a  frettin'  and  a  fumin'  and  a  eud- 
gelin'  our  excited  l)ra*ws  tryin"  to  thiidv' 
of  a  way  t(j  get  u[)  to  that  tuimel. 

"T.y  "and  by  old  Jim  got  tired  of 
steamin'  round  so  nuich  and  sto])ped  the 
engine  nnd  come  on  deck.  [Jein  cool 
anil  collected  he  hit  on  a  plan  right  oft. 


Takin'  a  dozen  men  with  him,  he  went 
down  into  the  hold  and  brought  up  a 
spare  anchor.  Then  he  went  down  again 
and  brought  up  nine  hundred  feet  of  two- 
inch  cable.  After  fastenin'  the  anchor 
to  one  end  of  the  line,  Ike  and  Jim  and 
the  men  lugged  it  aft  r:nd  dropped  it 
overboard.  The  anchor  went  dowui  six 
hundred  feet  a  whizzin',  leavin.  three 
hundred  feet  to  spare,  which  Jim  fasten- 
ed the  aft  L'^-head  on  the  poop  deck. 
Then  Jim  sent  Ike  down  to  look  after 
the  engine  and  took  the  wheel.  Swingin' 
the  Flyin'  Kate  round  till  her  nose  was 
on  a  line  with  the  tunnel,  Jim  signaled 
for  Ike  to  go  ahead,  and  a  minute  later 
the  old  wind-jammer's  bowsprit  centered 
the  tunnel  fair  and  square,  and  there  we 
were,  with  the  anchor  line  taut  as  a  fid- 
dlestring  to  keep  us  from  swingin',  and 
an  easy  way  to  get  up  into  that  hole,  all 
owin'  to  the  ingenuity  of  old  Jim. 

"I  hadn't  more  than  shinned  up  the 
bowsprit  than  up  comes  Ike.  He  w^as  so 
excited  and  afraid  he  would  lose  on  the 
deal,  that  he  forgot  to  turn  of¥  the  steam, 
and  there  the  Flyin'  Kate  was  a  churnin* 
and  a  kickin'  up  the  water  with  her  pro- 
peller as  if  she  would  push  the  whole 
mountain  in.  Then  up  comes  old  Jim, 
then  the  sailors,  and  lastly.  Jam  Kack, 
with  a  lighted  bull's  eye  lantern  in  his 
hand.  Ike  wasn't  in  half  the  hurry  he 
thought  he  wls,  and  when  I  tried  to  get 
him  to  lead  the  way  into  the  tunnel  he 
up  and  says: 

" 'Xot  nmch!  You  arc  goin'  to  get 
the  most  boodle  so  you  tnust  take  the 
most  chances".  Ladies,"  and  the  captain 
added  solenudy,  "I  felt  just  like  takin' 
that  little  whip-snapper  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  pitchin'  him 
head  foremost  down  the  old  wind-jam- 
mer's smoke  stack,  right  under  us,  for 
them  words;  for  the  whole  gang,  Jim  in- 
cluded, sided  in  with  him.  T.ut  1  didn't 
do  it  for  it  wouldn't  have  been  right. 
So.  after  standin'  round  uwd  arguin'  the 
(|uestion  aw  hile.  1  took  the  bull's  eye  and 
started  into  the  tunnel,  feelin'  as  creepy 
as  a  man  cnterin'  a  rattle  snake  den." 

"'^lle  first  thing  I  ran  across  was  an 
old  time  brass  camion  layin'  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  with  the  date  of 
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1684  branded  on  the  band  back  of  the 
ouch-hole,  and  Cadiz,  Spain,  engraved 
•n  the  brass  knob.  It  was  a  wicked 
ookin'  piece,  and  if  a  ship  had  tried  to 
.Miter  that  Httle  harbor  durin'  them  pir- 
ite's  days,  tliey  could  of  blowed  her  out 
*f  the  water.  The  next  thing  we  run 
icross  was  a  big  rusted  anchor,  standin' 
ip  against  the  wall  alongside  three  great 
>words  with  gingerbread  steel  hilts.  The 
lext  thing  we  run  up  against  was  a 
^ighi  of  sea  birds,  followed  by  a  flight  of 
>queakin'  bats,  floppin'  round  and  mak- 
ir  things  lively,  tryin'  to  get  out  of  the 
A-ay.  By  and  by  W2  run  across  some- 
:hin'  else  that  was  mighty  interestin' — 
?o  interestin'  was  it,  ladies,  it  made  my 
leart  come  right  up  in  my  throat.' 

**\Vas  it  the  skull  and  cross-bones 
traced  on  the  wall,  Captain  Tugg?" 
disked  the  young  lady  in  pink  and  white. 

"Xo,  it  wasn't  exactly  that,"  replied 
the  captain.  'Tt  was  two  stone  benches, 
Dne  on  each  side  of  the  tunnel.  Chained 
to  the  wall  were  six  grinnin'  skeletons, 
three  on  each  bench,  facin'  each  other. 
Their  clothin'  was  all  gone,  leavin'  the 
white  bones  exposed.  There  was  a 
heavy  iron  shackle  around  the  ankle  of 
each  skeleton,  too.  Now,  ladies,  what  do 
you  think  them  pirates  *  had  left  them 
poor  fellows  to  eat,  while  they  were 
away?''  the  captain  asked. 

Eight  and  twenty  ladies  shook  their 
heads. 

**Xothin'  more  or  less  than  the  very 
stuff  they  had  bartered  their  souls  away 
for — gold.  In  front  of  each  of  them  was 
a  ])ile  of  it.  and  in  every  blessed  one  of 
them  skeleton's  bony  fingers  was  a  Span- 
ish doubloon!  When  Ike  saw  them 
skeletons  he  gave  a  yell  and  run  back  to 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  he  was  scairt  so. 
lUu  old  Jim  acted  different.  Layin'  off 
his  cap  like  a  preacher  does  when  he  pro- 
nounces the  benediction,  Jim  reached 
down  and  took  the  shack^es  off.  then  ho 
])icked  up  them  skeletons  and  carried 
'em.  one  bv  one.  to  the  far  end  of  the 
tunnel,  some  twenty  paces  back,  and 
.t:cntly  set  'em  down." 

"lUit  skeletons  as  old  as  those  were 
will  drop  to  pieces  when  you  touch 
them."  interrupted  another  young  lady. 


'T-Iow  old  Jim.  as  you  call  him,  could 
have  carried  them  around  like  that  is 
more  than  1  can  understand." 

"Easy  enough.  Miss."  explained  the 
captain,  "easy  enough.  These  were  wired 
together  with  a  copper  wire,  and  were 
the  skeletons  of  six  Injuns  them  pirates 
had  captured,  and  the  supposition  is  they 
used  them  in  the  initiation  or  mvstic 
rites  of  the  pirate  order.  Anywav,  as 
soon  as  Jim  got  through  carrvin'  them 
skeletons  away,  I  called  Ike,  and  we  be- 
gan searchin*  for  that  secret  door.  The 
reason  I  wanted  Ike's  assistance  so  bad 
just  then  was,  while  we  were  a  wonder- 
in'  and  palaverin'  over  the  skeletons  and 
walkin'  back  and  forth  with  Jim,  I  saw 
Ike  goin'  round  gatherin'  up  doubloons 
and  puttin'  them  in  a  sack  Then,  when 
he  thought  I  wasn't  lookin',  I  saw  him 
slide  out  and  shove  the  sack  down  the 
muzzle  of  that  old  cannon.  I  was  afraid 
he  would  get  away  with  them  for  good. 

"  Tke  Crow,'  says  I,  when  he  come 
sneakin'  back,  "you  stay  right  here,  else 
the  sharks  down  yonder  '11  have  Crow 
meat  for  supper.'  And  I  meant  it,  too. 
Why,  if  old  Jim  had  got  on  to  what  was 
goin'  on,  Ike's  span  of  life  wouldn't  of 
been  worth  that."  and  Captain  Tugg 
reached  out  and  rudely  snapped  his  fin- 
ger in  the  face  of  his  lady  listener. 

"But,  as  I  started  in  to  say,"  he  resum- 
ed, "we  began  searchin'  for  that  secret 
door.  Holdin'  the  light  low  down  and 
close  up  to  the  wall.  I  commenced  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tunnel  and  stepped  off 
twenty  paces.  But  I  didn't  find  any 
door,  or  skull  and  cross-bones,  either, 
Tlicn  I  walked  back  the  way  I  come, 
holdin'  the  light  on  the  wall  about  slioul- 
der  high.  Not  hndin'  the  door  that  way, 
I  tried  it  by  holdin'  the  bull's-eye  a 
foot  or  so  below  the  ceilin'.  examinin' 
every  little  nook  and  seam.  Still  we 
didn't  find  what  we  was  lookin'  for.  l>y 
and  by  old  Jim  started  in  and  l)egan  ex- 
amin'  the  wall,  b\'  feelin'  with  his  hand 
as  he  walked  along,  and  there,  just  as  the 
parchment  said,  twenty  paces  back  from 
the  entrance,  he  found  ])y  the  sense  of 
touch  w'liat  we  had  failed  to  finrl  by  the 
sense  of  sight — the  skull  and  cross-bones 
chiseled  in  the  wall. 
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"Not  havin'  a  heavv  piece  of  iron 
along.  I  sent  one  of  the  men  down  to  the 
ship  for  a  crowbar.  When  he  got  back 
we  put  the  bull's-eye  on  a  shelf  back  of 
us,  so  the  light  would  shine  on  the  right 
spot.  Then  Jim  took  up  the  crowbar 
and  struck  the  three  given  blows.  But 
no  door  swung  open.  Then  he  ham- 
mered the  face  of  the  skull  and  cross- 
hones  into  smithereens,  strikin'  regular 
sledge-hanmier  blows,  makin'  the  stone 
fly.  Then  he  rested  awhile,  and  then 
struck  some  more  blows  and  strained  his 
eyes  lookin'  for  that  door  to  swing  open. 
But  it  didn't  swing  worth  a  cent.  Seein' 


"An  old-time  brass  cannon  laying  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel." 

the  machinery  wouldn't  work,  old  Jim 
got  mad.  Steppin'  back  a  ways,  he  sent 
that  crowbar  overhandtd.  sharp  end 
first,  against  the  wall,  as  hard  as  he  could 
lam  it.  Whether  the  pirates  used  a  se- 
cret wicket  like  t  hem  used  in  lodge 
rooms  now-day s,  I  can't  cay:  but  at  any 
rate.  Miss,  when  that  crowbar  struck  the 
wall,  it  didn't  stop,  but  went  on  through 
and  fell  with  a  clatter  on  the  other  side, 
leavin'  a  nole  big  enough  for  a  man  to 
poke  his  head  through.  The  bar  must 
of  struck  a  box  and  a  knocked  it  down, 
for  somethin'  heavy  fell  on  the  floor,  and 
there  was  the  awfulest  jmglin'  of  money 
you  ever  heard. 

"Holdin'  the  buirs-eye  so  it  wouhl 
shine  through,  I  went  Uj)  to  the  hole  and 
peeped  in.    The  treasure  chamb.r 


not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  s^iuaro. 
but  it  was  full  of  gold.  Piled  clear  up 
the  ceilin',  on  top  of  the  other,  was  inni- 
bound  box  after  box  of  it,  some  with 
sides  rotted  away,  showin'  great  stack  > 
of  doubloons,  and  others  moldy  an<l 
mildewed  and  cracked,  with  all  kinds  oi 
precious  stones  a  gleamin'  in  the  dull 
red  light — such  as  diamonds  and  afiic- 
thysts  and  garnets  and  gold  brooches 
and  gold  mugs,  and  gold-headed  dag- 
gers— all  the  ill-gotten  gain  of  that  mur- 
derin'  band  of  Spanish  cut-throats!  ( )h. 
I  tell  you  it  was  a  sight  enough  to  make 
one  go  stark  starin'  mad.  The  floor  was 
covered  inches  deep  with  gold,  too,  hav- 
in' rained  down  out  of  them  rotten 
boxes.  And  as  I  gazed  spell-bound 
through  that  hole,  I  counted  thirteen 
human  skulls  on  the  floor,  nearly  cover- 
ed with  Spanish  money — bein'  the  re- 
mains of  the  mutinous  ones  the  parch- 
ment told  about. 

"After  I  had  looked  on  as  long  as  I 
wanted  to,  I  had  the  men  come  up  and 
look  on  that  vast  hoard  of  money  that 
had  lain  there  them  two  hundred  years. 
And  there  they  stood  and  glued  their 
eyes  to  that  hole,  and  looked  and  looked, 
until  I  had  to  drag  them  away.  Then 
Jim  took  a  look;  then  Ike.  And  Ike  he 
got  so  excited  he  didn't  know  what  he 
was  doin',  and  run  his  a'-m  through  the 
hole  clear  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  stood 
there  scroochin'  up  his  back,  tryin'  lo 
grab  some  of  the  money.  Then  we  heard 
somethin'  click,  and  Ike  he  jumped  back 
a  yellin'  and  screamin'  with  the  end 
his  index  finger  gone — cut  clean  off.  a> 
if  a  butcher  had  cleaved  it  with ^ a  meat 
axe.  What  it  was,  ladies,  that  'took  it 
off,  me  and  Ike'll  never  know— that  s 
one  thing  certain. 

"After  bindin'  up  Ike's  finger  we  went 
at  it,  tryin'  to  open  that  door.  To  make 
quick  work  of  it,  we  brought  up  two 
fifteen-pound  sledge  hanmiers  from  tliy 
ship  and  went  at  it  tooth  and  toe  naii. 
h'irst  old  Jim  hammered  at  it  till  he  got- 
black  in  the  face;  then  I  pounded  away 
at  the  wall  until  I  run  out  of  wind;  then 
the  LTcw  took  turns  at  it  till  they  played 
out.  The  hole  through  the  door  showed 
the  wall  to  be  twelve  inches  thick,  and  we 
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cuulcln't  budge  it.  Then  Ike,  who  could- 
n't  hammer  on  account  of  his  finger, 
offered  a  suggestion. 

"In  the  powder  room  of  the  Flyin' Kate 
was  a  lot  of  giant  powder  we  were  takin' 
over  to  the  islands  for  the  government 
to  blow  a  ledge  of¥  the  Honolulu  harbor 
with.  'We'll  bring  up  a  lot  of  that  pow- 
der/ says  Ike,  and  drop  it  through  the 
hole  and  do  the  job  up  quick.  With  the 
wall  back  of  it  the  charge  will  blow  that 
door  out  slick  and  clean.  Then  we  can 
lug  off  all  that  money  and  them  dia- 
monds and  the  li'  e.' 

"This  seemed  a  good  suggestion,  so 
we  went  aboard  ship.  Then  I  got  the 
powder  room  keys  and  opened  the  door. 
Old  Jim  then  cut  off  twenty  feet  or  so 
of  fuse,  got  some  caps  and  stuck  a  dozen 
sticks  of  the  powder  in  his  pocket.  'That 
ain't  half  enough/  says  Ike,  who  was 
lookin'  over  his  shoulder.  T'm  third 
cousin  to  the  head  blaster  in  the  big  coal 
mines  up  on  Vancouver's  island,  and 
have  watched  him  prepare  and  shoot 
thousands  of  blasts.  What  we  want  is  to 
take  up  about  five  boxes.  It  will  make 
a  sure  job  of  it.' 

"Ike  seemed  to»  know  what  he  was 
talkin'  about,  so  we  sent  up  the  five  box- 
es, and  asked  no  questions.  Countin' 
forty-six  to  the  box,  we  shot  off,  as  near 
as  I  can  reckon  it,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  sticks  on  the  job.  After  Jam  Kack 
had  taken  the  boxes  up,  all  hands  shin- 
ned up  the  bowsprit  again,  and  we  went 
to  work.  We  first  made  the  sticks  up 
into  bunches  of  twenty  each  and  lowered 
them  mighty  careful  through  the  hole  in- 
to the  treasure  chamber.  Then  Ike  fixed 
a  cap  on  one  end  of  the  fuse,  rimmed 
out  a  hole  in  one  of  the  giant  powder 
candles,  placed  the  cap  in,  pulled  the 
paper  up  around  the  fuse  and  tied  it  with 
a  string.  Then  he  fuzzed  the  other  endof 
tlie  fuse  by  jammin'  it  against  the  stone 
^vall,  so  there  would  1)e  no  hangin'  fire, 
and  lowered  the  char^i^c  through  the 
door.  Everything  being  ready,  Jim 
touched  her  off,  and  all  hands  of  us  went 
to  the  far  end  of  the  tunnel,  just  as  far 
^^ack  into  the  mountain  as  we  could  get. 
and  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited." 

'T3idn't  the  blast  go  off?"  asked  the 


young  ladyl  impatiently,  as  Captain 
Tugg  paused  and  scanned  the  sea,  a  far- 
away look  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  Miss,"  he  answered,  sorrowfully, 
"it  went  ott.  "Tf  it  hadn't,  the  chances 
are  I  would  not  be  a  pauper  today.  I 
can  see  the  end  of  that  fuse  right  now," 
he  added,  reminiscently,  "as  it  sputtered 
and  sizzed  and  flashed  in  the  dark,  and  * 
smell  the  powder  as  it  burnt  its  way 
along.  Wlien  we  saw  the  fuse  begin  to 
squirm  like  a  serpent  with  a  broken 
back,  where  it  went  thiough  the  hole  in 
door,  everybody  breathed  a  little  faster 
and  scrooched  a  little  closer  to  the  wall 
and  w^aited. 

"We  didn't  have  long  to  wait  after 
that,  either.  All  at  once  a  livid  sheet  .of 
fire  lit  up  the  tunnel  bright  as  day.  It 
w'as  followed  by  a  jar  and  a  rumble  ten 
thousand  times  louder  than  any  thunder 
you  ever  heard,  leavin'  some  of  us  with 
buster  ear-drums  and  bleedin'  nostrils, 
and  all  stretched  out  in  a  bunch,  galley 
west  and  crooked.  You  see  that  fool- 
killer,  Ike,  had  put  in  two  hundred 
sticks  of  that  giant  powder  too  much, 
and  when  it  went  off  it  cracked  the  whole 
face  of  the  mountain.  Pretty  soon  a 
crack,  showin'  daylight  through  it.  ap- 
peared overhead,  extendin'  north  and 
south  and  gettin'  bigger  every  minute. 
Then  the  earth  began  to  tremble  and 
shake,  and  pretty  soon  the  whole  side  of 
the  mountain  let  go  and  slid  kerswash 
into  the  sea,  carryin'  them  doubloons 
and  them  diamonds  and  them  precious 
stones,  and  the  old  brass  cannon,  and  lit 
kerplunk  right  on  the  top  of  old  Flyin' 
Kate,  sendi'n'  her  to  the  bottom  quick- 
er'n  scat,  and  leavin'  us  standin'  on  a 
little  shelf  only  ten  feet  wide." 

"And  how  did  you  manage  to  get 
down,  Captain?"  asked  the  harbor-mast- 
er. 

"We  didn't  get  down,"  answered  the 
captain,  as  he  rose  to  go,  "we  got  up. 
As  I  said  before,  that  big  blast  blowed 
the  whole  side  of  the  mountain  off.  leav- 
in' a  slopin'  side.  Well,  we  went  up  this, 
like  so  many  rats  till  we  come  U)  tiie  top  ; 
then  foNowed  down  the  coast  till  we 
come  out  to  the  settlement.  There  all 
hands  separated  to  the  four  winds,  old 
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Jim  goin'  his  way,  Ike  his  and 
Jar^  Kack  his,  and  so  on,  till 
all  were  gone  tbu  me.  I  stayed. 
Havin'  a  few  hundred  dollars  laid 
up  in  a  Seattle  bank,  I  sent  for  it, 
and  here  I  be.  And  when  I  die,  ladies," 
Captain   Tugg   stopped   to  say,  as  he 

NEGR  )  PIONEERS ;  THEIR 


moved  off  the  porch  and  raised  his  caf) 
politely,  "I've  got  it  down  in  black  and 
white  that  they're  to  weight  my  hcel> 
with  lead  and  pitch  my  body  into  the 
little  gourd-shaped  harbor  to  keep  the 
old  wind-jammer  company." 


\GE  IN  OREGON  HISTORY: 


Not  over  many  of  the  sons  of  Ham. 
found  their  way  out  of  the  Southern 
states  prio  •  to  the  rebellion,  and  but  few 
to  that  portion  of  the  United  States  lying 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  few 
of  them  were,  however,  pioneers,  and 
came  here  as  early  as  the  40's  and  very 
near  all  of  them,  in  some  manner,  left 
an  impress  upon  the  history  of  the  Paci- 
ic  Northwest. 

It  is  believed  that  the  first  colored  per- 
son to  come  here  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  York,  who  was  the  servant  of  Cap- 
tain Clarke,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  ex- 
pedition of  1805-6.  He  returned  to  the 
east.  The  next  to  come  was  probably  a 
mulato,  who  was,  during  the  first  years 
of  his  stav,  known  by  the  name  of 
George  \Vir?slow.  He  came  with  the  ex- 
pedition of  Hall  J.  Kelly,  in  1834.  After 
a  time  he  took  an  Indian  woman  and 
settled  with  her  on  a  cabin  on  Clacka- 
mas prairie,  six  miles  below  Oregon 
City,  and  raised  a  family.  George  as- 
sumed to  be  a  doctor,  and  complained  to 
subsequent  emigrants  that  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Forbes  Barclay,  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  "bust  out"  his  busi- 
ness. He  sometimes  repudiated  his  an- 
tecedents, and  often  related  how  he 
came  here  in  181 1  as  cook  to  the  Astor 
expedition.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  truth  was  never  a  conscious  in- 
gredient of  his  character,  and  in  his 
stories  of  himself  and  his  doings  brought 
about  this  opinion  of  him. 

The  next  addition  to  the  colored  "400" 
was  a  man  called  Wallace.  He  was  a  de- 
serter from  the  bark  Maryland.  Captain 
John  H.  Couch,  master,  which  arrived  in 
1840.  .  He  settled  on  Clatsop  i)lains,  and 
there  history  seems  to  have  left  him 
without  furtlier  mention. 


When  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Peacock 
was  wrecked  on  the  sand  spit  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Columbia  river 
m  1 84 1,  a  spit  which  took  and  still  bear.>, 
her  name,  her  cook,  called  Saul,  but 
subsepuently  known  as  James  D.  Sauls, 
deserted  therefrom.  He  seemed  to  nat- 
urally take  to  water  and  ran  for  many 
years  a  craft — a  cross  between  a  Japan- 
ese junk  and  a  fore-and-aft  schooner — 
between  Astoria  and  Cathlamet,  doing 
a  very  fair  business.  He  claimed  to  be 
bar  pilot  and  his  services  were  acceptc^l 
by  the  U.  S.  schooner  Shad  on  her  en- 
trance to  the  Columbia,  but  he  ran  her 
on  Chinook  shoal,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  an  Englishman  better  acquainted 
with  the  river's  shoals,  who  got  her  oil 
and  safe  at  anchor,  she  would  no  doubt 
have  gone  to  wreck.  Like  many  of  his 
race  he  was  musically  inclined  and  couM 
murder  some  three  tunes  on  an  oUl 
fiddle  he  had  in  great  style.  His  lack  uf 
education  in  this  respect  was  considered!, 
pardonable  at  that  date,  for  he  had  ii" 
rivals  on  Clatsop  plains  or  in  Astoria, 
and  he  was  in  great  demand  during 
and  '49  as  a  musician,  and  if  he  played 
the  same  tune  over  and  over  again  it 
made  no  difference  to  those  attending  tlu' 
dances  given.  They  danced  "till  broad 
daylight"  any  how. 

Some  years  subsequent  to  the  time  <'i 
Winslow's  settlement  on  the  CIackania» 
prairie,  it  is  said  he  removed  furlluT 
north  and  took  up  another  ranch,  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  potato  culture  an*', 
other  garden  growing. 

In  1844.  while  thus  engaged,  he  hired 
a  Wasco  Indian  by  the  name  of  Ct)ck 
Stf>ck.  who.  it  is  said,  was  a  sub-chief  <>! 
his  tribe,  a  man  domineering,  vicious  and 
vain,  to  work  for  him,  promising  as  i)a>  - 
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r;tiit  for  certain  work  performed,  an 
.  ;;'CL'(1  upon  horse.    Before  the  work 
.. ,  finished  Winslow  sold  both  horse 
,  •  :  claim  to  Sanies,  the  colored  man 
vc  mentioned.    The  Indian  was  in- 
■wcd  to  finish  the  work  agreed  upon 
alter  this,  but  when  done  some  compli- 
.-atinn  arose  by  which  the  horse  was  not 
jfiivered  to  him.    He  resolved  to  have 
-.\r>:il  he  believed  to  be  his  rights  anyway, 
..T'.ri  took  the  horse  forcibly.    This  action 
'.v-i  to  the  filing  of  a  complaint  with  Dr. 
i'.iiiah  White,  v.'ho,  while  the  govern- 
rrxT.t  had  not  as  yet  exerted  jurisdiction 
.'vcr  Oregori,  represented  it  as  Indian 
.Xccnt  "We  t  of  the  Rockies."  .  The 
i:.ictor  had,  prior  to  this  time,  some  per- 
*.  >nal  experience  with  the  Indian,  and  all 
ti'.e  depredations  committed  in  the  coun- 
try were  charged  to  him,   and   it  was 
tl'.ought  advisable  that  it  be  suppressed, 
^r:(i  the  doctor  ofTered  a  reward  for  his 
v:.;pture.    Learning  that  he  was  charged 
\Mih  offenses  which  he  did  not  commit, 
tlic  chief  visited  Oregon  City  with  a  view 
"t  exculpating  himself.    He  entered  the 
t"wn,  stayed  about  an  hour,  and  then 
crossed  the  river  to  the  Indian  village, 
'•'pposite,  to  procure  an  interpreter.  His 
actions  and  tenor  of  conversation,  to- 
k't-'tlier  with  the  fact  that  he  was  accom- 
r-inicd  by  four  Molalla  Indians  that  were 
I  questionable  repute  brought  about  a 
r'-tn<al  on  the  part  of  the  occupants  of 
village  to  return  to  town  with  him  in 
capacity,  and  he,  with  his  Mollala 
!''ilowcrs,  started  to  return  alone.  On 
■-■'»ir  approach  the  citizens  assembled 
■*nd  when  he  reached  the  landing  all  was 
'  ^I'itcmcnt.    His  arrest  v/as  undertaken 
•jfi'i  a  desperate  resistance  was  offered. 
V*»  ^lie  midst  of  the  melee,  George  Le- 
^'•'I'ln.  the  secretary  of  the  Provisional 
'^»Tnmcnt,   grabbed   hold   of  Cock- 
le.  when  the  latter  began  to.  dis- 
' '^y    his    pistol,    striking  LeDreton 
;     and  afterwards  bcc;an  to  stab  him 
'  ••  knife.  I'pon  cr\  inL;  fi'r  assistance, 
•''■^I'>w,  alias  Anderson,  who  was  near 
f-ui  up  and,  usiiig  his  rifle  as  a  club, 
the  Indian  over  the  head,  killing 
"'  ii'.^^lantly.    From  this  time  forward 
' '  'lave  no  obtainable  word  as  to  the 
'""Vfiucnt  of  either  Saules  or  Winslow. 
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It  is  said„that  Saules  died  a  few  years 
subsequent  to  this.  Winslow  went 'back 
to  Clatsop  county  and  hved  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river  until  185 1,  when  his  right  to  live 
in  Oregon,  lie  being  a  negro,  was  ques- 
tioned. The  iav.-s  were  at  that  time  to 
the  effect  that  a  negro  could  not  be  en- 
slaved, nor  could  he  live  in  the  territory.. 
This  law  was  decided  to  be  constitution- 
al by  Judge  Xelson,  supreme  judge  of 
the  territory,  and  Winslow,  with  others, 
were  given  thirty  days  to  leave  Oregon. 
It  is  said  that  he  obeyed  the  mandate, 
but  history  gives,  so  far  as  obtainable, 
no  further  mention  of  his  movenents. 

In  1843  ^liles  Carey  brought  a  colored 
girl  across  the  plains,  with  his  family, 
who  went  to  Yamhill  county  with  him, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  ancient  history 
of  that  county.  In  1844,  the  emigration 
across  the  plains  brought  five  other  ne- 
groes. Two  women,  Eliza,  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  mentioned  except  her 
coming,  and  Hannah,  who  came  with  the 
family  of  Jacob  ]\Iyers,  settlement  not 
known.  Two  of  the  men  were  Scott  and 
Robbin.  They  came  with  Col.  Nathaniel 
Ford,  and  settled  with  him  in  Polk  coun- 
ty. The  other  was  Georg-e  W.  Bush. 
Bush  was  a  man  of  considerable  intelli- 
g-ence  and  g-reat  force  of  character,  and 
deservedly  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him.  At  the  time  he  arrived 
it  was  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the 
Columbia  river  would  be  adopted  as  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  possessions,  and  having 
fled  from  Missouri  to  escape  slavery, 
and  as  the  color  line  had  been  drawn  by 
the  residents  south  of  the  Columbia,  he 
concluded  to  settle  in  a  country  under 
British  rule.  He  took  up  a  claim  on  the 
Sound  which  soon  became  known  as 
and  still  retains  the  name  of  Bush's  prai- 
rie. 

Mr.  Bu>h  was  possessed  of  con.sider- 
al)le  means  and  was  very  liberal.  Sev- 
eral of  the  white  families  who  accompan- 
ied the  train  of  which  he  was  a  member 
had  bojcn  assisted  l)y  him  to  procure  out- 
fits. Without  his  generous  aid  they 
could  not  have  come  to  Oregon.   He  al- 
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so  ministered  to  the  necessities  of  others 
who  were  needy,  during  the  journey. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812. 
Through  recognition  of  his  integrity, 
liberality  and  upright  conduct,  the  legis- 
lature of  Provisional  Oregon  amended 
its  organic  law  insofar  as  they  would  re- 


Joseph  Gale,  who  came  to  Oregon 
with  Hall  J.  Kelly  and  Ewing  Young  in 
October,  1834,  was  a  man  of  education 
and  a  leading  spirit  among  the  pioneers 
in  more  ways  than  one.  In  1841  he, 
with  others,  built  the  steamer  ''Star  of 
Oregon  "  the  first  American  vessel  con- 
structec  of  Oregon  wood  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  successfully  sailing  her,  as 
master,  to  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  As  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  piracy  for  shippmg  to  sail  the 
seas  without  the  proper  credentials  rela- 
tive to  their  register,  and  neither  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  nor  the  pro- 
visional government  bemg  recognized 
as  a  government  by  nations,  what  was 
to  be  done  in  the  premises  was  a  subject 
for  anxiety  by  the  builders,  and  conjec- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  settlers.  For- 
tunately for  those  directly  interested, 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,  a  United  States 
naval  officer,  visited  Oregon  about  the 
time  the  vessel  was  ready  for  sailing, 
and  he  gave  her  owners  a  sea  letter 
which  answered  the  purpose  of  register. 
In  1843.  he,  together  with  Alanson 
Beers  and  David  Hill,  constituted  the 
first  executive  committee  of  the  provi- 
sional government  during  its  infancy, 
performing,  jointly,  the  functions  of  a 
governor.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
in  1844,  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. His  colleagues,  however, 
were,  but  they  were  defeated  by  what 
might  be  termed  large  majorities  in 
those  days.  He  followed  farming  in 
Washington  county  for  many  years  sub- 
scqucntiy.  and  his  name  is  perpetuated 
therein  by  the  names  "Gale's  Peak"  and 
"Gale's  Creek.''  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Wallowa  county,  where  he 
died  December  23.  1881,  aged  92  years. 
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move  all  of  his  race  disabilities.  A 
worthy  act  done  to  a  worthy  man. 

Subsequently  to  1844  other  negroes 
came  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  none 
of  them  so  indellibly  inscribed  their 
names  and  acts  upon  the  scroll  of  its 
passing  events  as  those  mentioned. 


Through  all  his  life  in  Oregon  he  en- 
joyed the  unqualified  respect  of  his 
neighbors. 

The  provisional  government  enacted  a 
law  in-  December,  1845,  establishing  a 
general  postofTice  department  with  head- 
quarters at  Oregon  City.  W.  G.  T'Vault 
was  appointed  postmaster  general,  but 
the  funds  of  the  government  were  at  a 
low  ebb  and  the  settlers  so  far  apart  that 
the  intentions  of  the  act  could  not  be 
carried  out.  The  postage  on  letters  was 
fixed  according  to  the  number  of  sheets 
they  contained  and  the  number  of  miles 
they  were  carried.  The  postage  on  let- 
ters of  a  single  sheet  was  15  cents  when 
conveyed  for  a  distance  of  not  exceeding 
30  miles;  over  30  and  not  exceeding 
80  miles,  25  cents;  over  80,  and  not  ex- 
ceding  200  miles,  30  cents;  200  miles, 
50  cents.  Newspapers  were  carried  at 
4  cents  each. 

Rev,  Gushing  Eells,  a  pioneer  of  1838. 
was  descended  from  Alajor  Samuel 
Eells,  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  arniv 
officers,  and  FTon.  Charles  M.  Bradshaw. 
a  pioneer  of  1852,  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  John  Bradshaw,  who  presided  at 
the  famous  trial  of  Charles  I  of  Englaini. 
who  lost  his  head  as  a  result  of  the  ver- 
dict rendered. 

The  first  brass  band  on  the  Pacific' 
coast  came  to  C)rcgon  in  1849  a  p.'n  ' 
of  the  Mounted  Rifle  Regiment.  It  wa- 
the  intention  to  quarter  the  regiment  a: 
\'ancouvcr,  but  there  being  no  accoin 
modations  at  that  place  it  was  taken  t" 
Oregon  City,  and  here  "Yankee  D<"'- 
dle"  first  went  wing  and  wing  with  tlu 
ecl\c3cs  over  hill  and  dale  in  Oregon. 
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In  pioneer  days  in  OregoTt,  as  else- 
where in  America,  the  beginning  of  set- 
tlement was  followed  almost  immediately 
by  organization  of  government.  This 
instinct  of  the  race  to  which  we  belong, 
to  establish  civil  institutions  and  to  or- 
ganize government  under  regular  forms 
of  law,  was  manifest  here  before  there 
were  so  many  as  one  hundred  persons  of 
American  nativity  in  the  whole  country 
west  of  the  R'  cky  mountains.  Joint  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  by  British  sub- 
jects and  by  people  of  the  United  States, 
each  party  hoping  to  hold  the  great  Pa- 
cific Northwest  for  its  own  country,  hast- 
ened action  w^hile  the  inhabitants  were 
yet  very  few.  Such,  however,  was  the 
vigor  and  activity  of  the  Americans  that, 
though  they  were  at  first  inferior  in 
numbers,  they  soon  gained  the  ascend- 
ant, and,  rapidly  reinforced  during  the 
years  that  followed,  they  had  fully  estab- 
lished civil  government  in  Oregon  long 
before  the  question  of  national  jurisdic- 
tion was  finally  settled  between  the  Unit- 
t^d  States  and  Great  Britain. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the 
very  first  effort  was  not  rooted  in  this 
international  competition.  Yet  as  a  pre- 
liminary episode  this  tirst  etTort  deserves 
'■ittcntion ;  for  though  it  came  to  nothing 
itself,  it  was  a  starting  point.  It 
hrought  the  Americans  together  and 
*'pened  the  way  to  their  future  co-opera- 
tK^n. 

Tiie  incident  that  led  to  the  first  meet- 
in  Oregon,  held  with  a  view  of  at- 
''•n(ljn;nr  to  a  public  need  and  duty  in  an 
'■'"'KTly  way,  was  the  death  of  Ewing 
^  He  was  a  native  of  Tennessee; 

ha- 1  visited  California  as  early  as  182S. 
'•"1  in  1834  he  came  to  Oregon, 
company  with  Hall  J.  Kelley. 
^^'"»  had  long  been  known  as  an 
'"liinsiast  in  all  that  related  to 
*'rrt;on.  Kelley  was  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts.  For  vears  he  had  been 
""'I'fatieable  in  his  efforts  to  awaken  in- 


to take  action  for  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  settlement  here.  Finally - 
he  decided  to  visit  Oregon  himself,  and 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  land  about 
which  he  had  spoken  and  written  so 
much.  He  came  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  Mexico  and  California,  and  in 
California  he  fell  in  with  Ewing  Y'oung, 
whom  he  induced  to  come  with  him  to 
Oregon.  With  a  party  of  about  sixteen 
persons  picked  up  about  Monterey  and 
San  Jose,  they  set  out  for  Oregon  in  the 
sumer  of  1834.  Kelley  soon  returned  by 
sea  to  Boston,  but  Young  remained,  and 
from  that  time  till  his  death,  in  February, 
1841,  his  name  has  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  pioneer  life  of  Oregon.  He  left  a 
considerable  property,  to  which  there, 
were  no  legal  claimants  or  known  heirs; 
and  as  there  was  no  probate  court,  the 
administration  of  the  property  became  a 
perplexing  question.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  immediate  motive  that  led  to  a  call 
for  a  pubHc  meeting  at  the  Methodist 
Mission,  on  the  Willamette,  February 
17,  1841. 

The  Methodists  were  the  leaders  in 
missionary  enterprise  in  Oregon.  They 
had  established  the  Willamette  mission, 
under  direction  of  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  in 
1834.  In  1835  Samuel  Parker,  a  Presby- 
terian missionary,  came,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  examination  of  the  field  and 
selecting  stations  for  missionary  labor. 
Next  year  he  returned  by  sea  to  New 
York.  Whitman,  with  a  small  party, 
followed  in  1836.  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries began  their  work  in  Oregon  in 
1838-39.  rVom  year  to  year  there  were 
additions  to  the  various  missions,  and 
small  parties  of  independent  settlers  were 
coming  in.  There  was  also  in  the  coun- 
try a  considerable  body  of  the  servants 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  some 
still  in  ^active  service  under  the  com- 
pany's direction,  others  who  had  left  its 
service  voluntarily  or  had  been  discharg- 
ed.   These  were  mostly  Frencli  Canadi- 
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tied  down  in  the  country.  Thus  there 
were  two  sentiments;  one  American,  the 
other  British;  and  as  the  influence  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  well  estab- 
lished before  the  Americans  came,  the 
latter  were  looked  upon  very  much  as 
intruders — though  in  fact  Great  Britain 
had  never  made  a  serious  or  definite 
claim  to  that  part  of  Oregon  lying 
south  of  the  Columbia  river. 

At  this  first  political  assembly,  held  at 
the  Methodist  mission  in  February, 
1841,  Rev.  Jason  Lee  was  chosen  chair- 
man, and  it  was  moved  that  a  comimittee 
of  seven  be  named  "for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  a  constitution  and  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  settlements  south  of  the  Colum- 
bia river."  After  debate  it  was  voted 
that  two  more  be  added  to  this  commit- 
tee, and  the  following  named  persons 
were  ch  rsen,  viz:  Rev.  F.  X.  Blanchet, 
Rev.  Jason  Lee,  Rev.  Gustavus  Hines, 
David  Donpierre,  M.  Charlevon,  Robert 
Moore,  J.  L.  Parrish,  Etienne  Lucier  and 
William  Johnson.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  names  that  there  was  attempt  at  co- 
operation among  the  different  elements 
of  population  then  in  Oregon.  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries, 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  citizens  of 
the  L^nited  States,  were  associated  on  the 
committee,  w*hich  was  advised  by  the  as- 
sembly to  report  a  set  of  officials,  on  a 
system  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. Following  these  proceedings 
Dr.  Ira  L.  Babcock  was  appointed  su- 
preme judge  with  probate  powers; 
George  Le  Breton  was  named  as  clerk  of 
courts  and  public  recorder;  William 
Johnson  was  appointed  high  sheriff,  and 
William  ^McCarty,  Xavicr  Ladevant  and 
Pierre  Bilique  were  chosen  constables. 
It  was  resolved  that,  "until  a  code  of  laws 
be  adopted  by  this  community,  Dr.  Bab- 
cock be  instructed  to  act  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York."  On 
the  i8th  of  I-'cbruary  the  meeting  was 
adjou.rufd,  "to  meet  on  tlio  fir'^t  Tues- 
day of  June  at  the  new  building,  near  the 
Catholic  church."  At  this  second  meet- 
ing it  was  reported  that  no  proceedings 
had  ])een  taken  meantime  In-  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  dratt  a  constitution 
and  code  of  laws,  and  adj^mrnment  was 
taken  "to  the  American  Mission  House, 


on  the  fi^rst  Tuesday  in  October,  1841." 

This  was  the^  end  of  the  first  effort. 
Neither  committee  nor  assembly  met 
again.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
political  and  ecclesiastical  jealousies  be- 
gan to  rise.  Was  the  American  or  Brit- 
ish element  to  have  the  ascendancy? 
Was  the  Protestant  missionary  or  the 
Catholic  missionary  to  have  the  larger 
influence  in  the  government?  And  final- 
ly, there  was  the  non-church  element 
strongly  individualized,  which  wanted  to 
limit  the  eclesiastics  of  all  names  to  their 
own  proper  functions.  So  there  could 
be  no  organizjitipn,  till  more  Americans 
should  arrive. 

It  is  written  that  ''the  estate  of  Ewing 
Young  was  disposed  of  to  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  the  community;"  but  there 
remains  no  record  of  the  disposition 
that  was  made  of  it.  It  consisted  chiefly 
of  cattle  and  horses — the  increase  of 
bands  which  Young  had  driven  from 
California. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  project 
of  local  government  remained  quiet. 
But  the  number  of  xA.mericans  in  the 
country  was  increasing.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1842  there  were  in  Or- 
egon 137  American  settlers,  the  majori- 
ty of  whom  were  connected  with  the  mis- 
sions. To  these  w'ere  added  by  immi- 
gration, that  year,  112  persons,  including 
42  families.  There  w^as  also  a  consider- 
able reinforcement  to  the  British-Cana- 
dian colony  from  the  Red  River  of  the 
North. 

Early  in  the  year  1843  ^^^^  project  of  a 
provisional  government  was  started 
again.  This  second  attempt  also  had  its 
origin  in  a  purely  utilitarian  Scheme. 
Beasts  of  prey,  bears,  panthers,  wolves, 
were  very  numerous,  and  the  settlers  suf- 
fered great  loss  through  depredations 
upon  their  flocks  and  herds.  A  prelim- 
inary meeting  was  held  at  the  Oregon 
Institute  (Methodist  mission)  Fe1)ruar\ 
2,  1843,  at  which  it  was  moved  tliat  -'i 
general  meeting  be  called  on  the  fir>i 
i\Ionday  of  March  at  the  house  of  Juseph 
Gervais,  a  Hudson's  Bay  pioneer,  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  in  the  town  of  Ger- 
vais,Clarion  county.  At  this  meeting, 
held  at  the  appointed  time,  measures 
were  taken  for  concert  in  destruction  oi 
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noxious  animals:  and  following  this  a 
committee  of  twelve  was  appointed  to 
••consider  measures  for  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary protection  of  this  colony."  This 
committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Babcock,  Dr. 
White,  ]vlessrs.  O'Neil,  Shortess,  Newell, 
Lurier,  Gervais,  Hubbard,  IMcRoy.  Gay, 
Smith  and  Gray.  The  names  sufficiently 
sliou'  the  predominance  of  men  of  Unit- 
ed State  nativity. 

Pjut  the  question  whether  the  new  or- 
ganization was  to  be  based  on  ac- 
knowleged  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  or  not,  instantly  came,  uppermost. 
An  address  of  "the  Canadian  citizens  of 
Oregon'*  was  presented  to  the  meeting, 
in  which  it  was  urged  that  "laws  and 
regulation?  for  welfare  of  our  persons  and 
for  securit  of  our  property  and  labors" 
be  enacted,  but  objection  was  made  to 
organization  of  a  military  force,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "useless  at  present'' 
and  "rather  a  danger  of  bad  suspicion  to 
the  Indians;"  and  finally,  that  "we  con- 
sider the  country  free  to  all  nations,  open 
to  every  inlividual  wishing  to  settle, 
without  any  distinction  of  origin,  and 
without  asking  him  anything,  either  to 
become  an  English,  Spanish  or  Ameri- 
can citizen."  This  was  signed  by  men 
proclaiming  themselves  "English  sub- 
jects." numbeiing  about  fifty.  It  was 
"laid  aside  for  the  present,"  as  the  busi- 
ness of  this  meeting  was  understood  to 
have  been  completed  by  the  appointment 
of  the  conmiittee  of  twelve,  which  was  to 
develop  a  plan  of  organization. 

This  committee  was  to  report  at  a  gen- 
eral meeting,  called  to  assemble  at 
Champoeg,  May  2,  1843.  ^^"^^  ^P" 

pointed  day  about  sn  equal  number  of 
American  citizens  and  English  subjects 
came  together  in  mass  meeting,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  twelve  was  ready.  Dr. 
Daljcock  took  the  chair,  and  the  report 
of  the  cnnimittee  was  read.  From  the 
comp(jsiti(jn  of  the  committee  it  was 
not  doubted  that  it  would  report  in  favor 
of  political  organizati(jn,  to  continue  in 
force  till  the  United  States  should  estab- 
lish a  territorial  government.  Such  the 
report  proved  to  be.  The  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  could  not  be  expected  to 
articinate  and  acciuiesce.  for  such  ac- 


tion on  their  part  would  have  amounted 
to  renunciation  of  their  allegiance-  to 
Great  Britain  and  consent  to  the  Ameri- 
can claim  of  sovereignty.  So  when  the 
motion  was  put  that  the  report  be  adopt- 
ed there  was  a  division  on  national  lines; 
and  so  close  was  it  that  the  chairman  was 
unable  to  decide  which  party  had  the_ 
majority.  Then  Joseph  L.  ^leek.  one  of 
our  sturdy  pioneers,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
who  had  come  west  in  the  spirit  of  boy- 
ish adventure  and  had  passed  many  years 
on  the  plains  and  among  the  mountains, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  called  for  a  divi- 
sion. Appealing  to  the  Americans,  he 
exclaimed,  in  his  impetuous  way, 
"Who's  for  a  divide?  All  for  the  report 
of  the  comittee  and  an  organization, 
follow  me!''  The  effect  Avas  electrical. 
The  men  on  either  side  fell  into  their 
places  to  be  counted.  The  ayes  were 
fifty-two,  the  noes  fifty.  Another  ac- 
count says  the  ayes  were  fifty-five;  but 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  large  number 
some  absentees,  or  persons  who  had 
been  expected  but  were  not  present, 
were  included.  Upon  the  announcement 
of  the  vote  the  opponents  of  organiza- 
tion mounted  their  horses  and  rode 
away,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Americans. 
It  was  a  victor}-  to  which  missionaries, 
mountaineers  and  independent  settlers 
had  contributed;  it  was  a  victory  of  the 
American  spirit,  asserted  by  a  cour- 
ageous few,  at  this  remotest  out- 
post of  the  American  republic.  Hon- 
or to  the  spirit  and  courage  of  Joseph 
L.  ^leek;  honor  to  the  leadership  and 
memory  of  one  who,  though  wholly 
without  conventional  culture,  and  Jack- 
ing even  in  the  elementary  parts  of 
school  educaticn.  nroved  himself  the 
man  for  the  place  and  time. 

The  Americans  now  [)r(K^ee(le(l  rapidly 
with  their  work  of  organization.  The 
plan  provided  f')r  the  election  of  a  su- 
l)rcnie  judge  with  probate  powers,  a 
clvvk  of  the  court,  a  shcnff.  three  justices 
of  the  peace,  thri-e  constables,  and  a 
treasurer.  .As  to  military  (,)rganization,  it 
])r(A-i(le(l  for  the  election  of  a  major  and 
three  captains.  A  matter  (jf  the 
first  importance  was  the  formation 
of  a  legislative  connnittee,  whose 
dutv    it    was    to    be    to    report  a 
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form  of  organic  law  for  the  new  com- 
monwealth. The  committee  was  consti- 
tuted of  these  names,  to-wit:  A.  E. 
Wilson,  G.  W.  LeBreton,  J.  L.  Meek, 
W.  H.  Willson,  D.  Hill,  Robert  Short- 
ess,  Robert  Newell,  Alanson  Beers,  T.  J. 
Hubbard,  H.  Gray,  J.  O'Neil,  Rob- 
ert Moore  and  William  Dougherty.  Af- 
ter deliberation  of  several  days  and  elec- 
tion of  A.  E.  Wilson  to  the  office  of  su- 
preme judge,  G.  W.  LeBreton  clerk  of 
the  court,  J.  L.  Meek  sheriff,  and  W.  H. 
Willson  treasurer,  the  meeting  adjourn- 
ed to  the  5th  of  July,  by  which  time  the 
legislative  committee  was  to  be  ready 
with  the  organic  law. 

Upon  the  appointed  day,  July  5,  1843, 
the  meeting  reassembled.  The  civil  offi- 
cers elected  in  May  were  sworn  in,  upon 
an  o  ith  of  office  drafted  by  a  special 
committee  consisting  of  Chairman  Bab- 
cock  and  Revs.  Jason  Lee,  Harvey 
Clark  and  David  Leslie.  Then  the  re- 
port of  the  legislative  committee  was 
submitted.  It  was  somewhat  elaborate. 
First,  it  proceeded  to  divide  the  territory 
into  four  districts.  The  first  was  called 
Tuahty  district,  "comprising  all  the  ter- 
ritory south  of. the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States,  west  of  the  Willamette  or 
Multnomah  river,  north  of  Yamhill  riv- 
er and  east  of  the  Pacific  ocean."  The 
second  was  t/ie  Yamhill  district,  "cm- 
bracing  all  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Willamette  or  ]\Lultnoniah  river  and  a 
supposed  line  running  north  and  south 
from  said  river  south  of  the  Yamhill  riv- 
er to  the  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States  and  California."  The  fourth  dis- 
trict was  called  the  Champoeg  district, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  supposed  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  oi  the  Anchiyoke 
(Pud(hng)  river  running  due  east  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  west  by  the  MuUno- 
mah  river,  and  south  by  the  boundary 
line  of  tlie  United  States  and  California. 
The  third  district,  "to  be  called  the 
ClackauKis  district."  comprehended  all 
the  territorx-  not  inchulcd  in  the  three 
other  (Hstricts. 

In  this  quaint  manner  was  a  region  of 
almost  coiuinental  pr()porti<)ns.  yet  con- 
taining only  a  few  hunflred  inhabitants 
— they  wholy  in  the  Willamette  valley 
— divided    into  representative  districts. 


The  southern  line  was  the  forty-second 
degree  of  latitude,  known  as  the  line  of 
boundary  between  California,  then  be- 
longing to  Mexico,  and  Oregon.  The 
northern  boundary  was  yet  unknown. 
Our  claim  extended  to  fifty-four  forty," 
the  British  claim  to  the  country  north 
of  the  Columbia  river  was  strongly  as- 
serted, and  Englishmen  made  a  kind  of 
claim,  indefinite  and  nebulous,  to  the 
territory  south  of  the  river.  No  citizens 
of  the  United  States  had  yet  settled  in 
the  country  north  of  the  Columbia. 
Within  the  present  limits  of  Eastern 
Washington  and  Northern  Idaho  there 
were  some  American  missionaries,  but 
they  were  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  this  political  movement. 
It  was  not  till  two  years  later  that  the 
first  American  settlers  entered  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Columbia  and  west  of 
the  Cascade  mountains.  Persons  who 
came  over  the  plains  in  1844  were  the 
first  Americans  who  settled  in  the  Puget 
Sound  country.  They  were  led  by  [Mich- 
ael T.  Simmons,  who  settled  at  the  head 
of  Budd's  Inlet  in  October.  1845.  It  was 
his  party  that  opened  the  first  trail  from 
tjic  Columbia  river  to  Puget  Sound. 

Under  the  constitution  reported  by  the 
conmiittee  the  legislative  power  was  to 
be  vested  in  nine  persons  to  be  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors;  each  district  to 
have  representation  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  excluding  Indians.  No  dis- 
criminations as  to  suft'rage  was  mafic 
against  persons  not  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  "every  free  male  descend- 
ant of  a  white  man.  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upward,  an  inhabitant  of 
this  territory  at  the  time  of  its  "organiza- 
tion." was  declared  a  (jualified  elector. 
Elections  were  to  be  held  amuially.  The 
executive  power  was  to  be  vested  in  "a 
conmiittee  of  three  persons,  elected  by 
the  qualified  voters  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion." The  judicial  jxiwer  was  vested  in 
"a  siii)rcnK'  court,  consisting  01  a 
supreme  judge  and  two  justices  of  the 
peace;  a  probate  court  and  two 
justices  of  the  peace.  Proceedings 
in  V  general  were  to  follow  the 
laws  of  the  territory  of  Iowa.  This 
simple  outline  of  the  provisions  oi  the 
constitution  of  the  provisional  govern- 
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nient  will  suffice,  in  a  sketch  like  the 
present  one.  which  can  be  but  an  outline. 
In  the  official  record  it  is  written  that 
this  ordinance,  the  organic  law  of  the 
nascent  commonwealth,  was  "approved 
by  the  people  July  5,  1843."  The  con- 
vention proceeded  to  elect  David  Hill, 
Alanson  Beers  and  Joseph  Gale  execu- 
tive committee,  and  it  confirmed  the  pre- 
vious appointment  of  A.  E.  Wilson  as 
supreme  judge,  of  George  LeBreton  as 
clerk  and  recorder,  and  Joseph  L.  Meek 
as  sheriff,  and  of  W.  H.  Willson  as  treas- 
urer. It  appointed  as  legislative  com- 
mittee Robert  Shortess.  David  Hill, 
Robert  Newell,  Alanson  Beers,  Thomas 
J.  Hubbard,  William  H.  Gray,  James 
O'Neil,  Robert  ^loore  and  William 
Dougherty,  and  then  adjourned.  The 
provisional  go^  irnment  had  been  com- 
pleted and  set  m  operation.  The  num- 
ber of  Americans  in  Oregon,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  determined,  was  about  437,  and 
of  British  subjects  about  1200.  Many 
of  the  latter  were,  however,  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  state  of  Washing- 
ton, while  nearly  all  the  former  were 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  state  of 
Oregon.  But  a  powerful  reinforcement 
to  the  Americans  was  on  the  way  and 
soon  to  arrive.  That  was  the  great  im- 
migration of  1843.  ^vhich  reached  the 
W'ilamette  valky  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  It  numbered  about  900  persons, 
among  whom  were  many  men  of  strong 
character  ?.nd  conspicuous  ability,  after- 
wards famous  in  our  affairs:  as  James 
V.'.  Nesmith.  Jesse  Applegate.  ]\Iatthew 
Gilmore.  ^i.  AI.  McCarver.  John  G.  Bak- 
er. Absalom  J.  Hembree,  Daniel  Waldo, 
William  T.  Newby,  Henry  A.  G.  Lee, 
John  and  Daniel  Holman,  Thomas  G. 
Xaylor,  John  B.  Jackson,  the  first  Amer- 
ican settler  in  the  country  between  the 
Columbia  river  and  Puget  Sound:  Peter 
II.  Burnett,  who  went  from  Oregon  to 
CaUfornia  and  becanu-  tlie  tir>t  governor 
•'t  that  slate  after  its  admission  into  tlie 
-American  L'nion:  and  many  more. 
W  'nh  so  great  a  reinforcement  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  maintenance  of  the  suprem- 
•'■^cy  of  the  Lnited  States  was  no  longer 
doubtful.  Not  yet  for  three  years  was 
die  northern  boundary  to  be  settled;  but 
't  was  certain  that  a  territorv  which  con- 


t^ined  so  many  American  citizens  would 
never  be  ceded  away. 

A  difficulty  with  the  Indians  on  the 
Clackamas  in  the  fall  of  1843,  to  the 
death  of  George  W.  Le  Breton,  clerk  and 
recorder,  a  very  useful  young  man  who 
had  come  to  the  country  by  sea  with 
Captain  John  H.  Couch.  The  alarm  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  company  of  "Ore- 
gon Rangers,"  numbering  25  men,  with 
Thomas  D.  Keizer  as  captain.  Happily 
the  commonwealth  had  as  yet  no  need  to 
use  a  military  force,  and  this  first  com- 
pany was  not  called  into  service. 

The  first  general  election  was  held 
May  14,  1844.  It  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Peter  G.  Stewart.  Osburn  Russell  and 
W.  J.  Bailey  as  executive  committee; 
John  E.  Long,  territorial  recorder; 
Philip  Foster,  territorial  treasurer;  Jo- 
seph L.  Meek,  territorial  sheriff;  Ira  L. 
Babcock,  supreme  judge;  Peter  H.  Bur- 
nett, David  Hill,  ^I.  M.  McCarver,  M. 
Gilmore,  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  Daniel  Waldo, 
T.  D.  Keizer  and  Robert  Newell  were 
elected  to  the  legislature.  Several  of 
the  new  officials  were  of  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  preceeding  year.  The  legis- 
lative body  met  at  Oregon  City  June  18, 
184.1..  snd  elected  M.  M.  ^McCarver 
speaker.  John  E.  Long,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  as  territorial  recorder,  was  clerk. 
The  executive  committee  submitted  a 
message,  which  was  a  cautious  document 
and  dealt  chiefly  in  generalities.  Few 
rocommendati(Mis  were  made  for  the 
\'0ung  govermnent  was  a.^  yet  but  feeling 
its  w3.y.  The  legislature  was,  however, 
genii V  requested  to  "take  into  consider- 
ation the  i)ro})riet\-  of  la\  ing  a  light,  tax 
for  the-  support  of  government.  '  The 
legislature  sat  ten  days  and  adjourned 
until  Decem])er  16.  \\'hat  lay  chicfiy  on 
tlie  public  mind  of  those  titnes  may  be 
judged  from  the  nature  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal faws  that  were  enacted — one  of 
tlieni  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
^::'U-  of  alcoholic  liciuors.  the  other  to 
prohibit  the  intr(jduction  of  slaves  and 
the  advent  and  residence  of  free  negroes 
in  Oregon.  Another  session  of  the  leg- 
islature Svas  held  in  December,  lasting 
cig'nt  days. 

Each  and  every  year  now  added  con- 
siderable numl)ers,  i)y  inmiigration,  to 
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the  strength  of  the  American  settlement, 
The  organic  law  was  amended  in  sever- 
al important  particulars,  one  of  which 
was  a  provision  for  retirement  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  the  election  of  a 
governor.  The  election  was  held  June 
3,  1845.  Tlie  total  vote  cast  was  504, 
and  George  Abernethy  was  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  98.  John  E.  Long  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  territory,  and 
thilip  Foster  treasurer.  Here  was  the 
lirst  appearance  in  public  of  James  W. 
i\esmith.  He  was  elected  judge  at  the 
age  of  23. 

The  provisional  government  was  now 
fairly  launched"  on  its  career.  In  so  rap- 
id sketch  as  this  it  is  not  desirable  to 
pursue  its  career  in  minute  detail  further. 
We  a^e  now  approacliing  the  time  when 
_the  -American  settlers  in  the  territory 
compri  ^ed  within  the  present  state  of 
AVasiii!  gton  began  to  participate  in  the 
provisional  government.  A  short  state- 
ment on  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  in 
place  here. 

To  the  four  districts  defined  and  nam- 
ed in  the  hr^t  organization,  the  districts 
of  Clatsop  and  i^olk,  lying  within  the 
liniits  of  the  present  state  of  Oregon, 
and  that  of  X'ancouver,  within  the  lim- 
its of  tlie  present  state  of  Washington, 
b.ad  been  added.  The  \'ancouver  district 
was  created  in  1845.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  no  county  organization  north  of 
the  columljia  river,  except  as  the  coun- 
ties or  districts  ci  Tualatin  and  Clacka- 
mas v.ere  suppose*!  to  extend  northward 
to  ^.Ik'  boundary  line,  wlii^h  the  Oregon 
h-gis'-ature  had  declared  to  be^at  the  par- 
allel of  *'hfty-tour  forty."  ihe  district 
of  X'ancouver  tmbr.'iced  the  whole 
American  territory  north  of  the  Colum- 
bia river  and  west  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains. The  legislature  appointed  these 
officers  t')-wit:  James  I)oug!as.  M. 
T.  Simmons  and  Charles  I'orrest, 
ju-tiees.  and  John  R.  Jackson 
shfiirt.  (  :n  tlie  I'/di  uf  l)cccmi)er; 
1845,  th'j  oi-utv  cf  Lewis  was 
created  o"t  of  "all  the  territory  !ying 
north  of  the  Columbia  river  and  west 
of  tlic  Cowlitz. to  54  (leu-,  -t  )  min. 
north  latitu'le.'"  Xo  county  officers  were 
appointed,  but  the  clioice  was  left  to  the 
people  at  th>e    next    ensuing  electifjn, 


which  was  to  be  held  in  June,  1846; 
when  W.  F.  Tolmie  was  chosen  to  reprc- 
seni  Lewis  county,  and  Henry  N.  Peers 
\  ancouver  county,  in  the  legislature. 
These  were  men  of  the  Hudson's  liav 
Company.  Between  them  and  the 
.\mericans  who  composed  the  majority 

tlie  legislature  co-operation  and  har- 
mniiv  were  hardly  to  be  expected:  In 
particular,  the  Americans  were  determin- 
cvl  10  have  a  rigorous  prohibitory  liquor 
law,  while  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
having  a  profitable  traffic  in  liquors, 
stood  strongly  against  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, which,  however,  was  caried  over 
its  protest.  Again,  in  1847,  'Vancouver 
county  sent  Henry  N.  Peers  to  the  legis- 
lature: Lewis  county  sent  Simon  Plam- 
ondon.  The  vote  ot  Lewis  this  year  re- 
elected Abernethy  governor,  the  majori- 
ty south  of  the  Columbia  being  against 
him.  A.  L.  Lovejoy  was  Abernethy "s 
principal  competitor,  and  the  men  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  Lewis  county 
and  elsewhere,  no  doubt  advised  by  Dr. 
]\icLotighlin.  between  whom  and  Gov- 
ernor" Abernethy  harmonious  relations 
existed,  preferred  Abernethy  to  Lovejoy. 
Xo  counties  other  then  \^ancouver  and 
Lewis  were  created  north  of  the  Colum- 
bia river  during  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
visional government.  In  1849  the  legis- 
lature of  Oregon  changed  the 
name  of  \'ancouver  county  to  Claris 
county.  Lewis,  \'ancouver  and 
Clatsoi)  were  at  one  time  associ- 
ated in  the  same  legislative  district. 
We  find  no  record  of  rny  session  oi 
court  north  of  the  Columbia,  during  the 
existence  of  the  provisional  government. 
During  the  latter  part  of  September. 
1X49,  ?  term  of  court  was  held  in  Steila- 
eoom.  b\-  Judge  BrxruU.  to  try  ^onu- 
Sno(|uaImie  fndirns  who  had  killed  tw" 
vvhite  men  some  months  before,  and  thi^ 
is  the  first  C(mri,  north  of  the  Coliunhia 
river,  oi  which  ar.y  record  has  been  l>re- 
se;  \'td  to  hist(jr\-. 

(  'n  the  i'th  of  June.  1846.  a  t'i':it\ 
wr.s  c(jncli'(!ea  between  the  I'liite-i 
'-"trtes  and  Great  li'-itain.  which  acknow^- 
e<^ed  the  sovereiiznty  ("»f  our  co'nitr\ 
over  that  i)ortion  of  Oregon  Iving  -ouih 
r  f  the  4(jth  j)arallel  of  nortli  latitu<lc. 
Thus,  at  Irst,  was  settled  tlie  Oregon 
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oundary  question.  It  was  not  known 
1  Oregon  till  several  months  later,  but 
•?s  mentioned  by  Governor  Abernethy 
1  his  message  of  December  i,  1846. 

The  great  episode  of  the  provisional 
overnment  was  the  Cayuse  war.  On 
ionday,  November  29,  1847.  the  Whit- 
v.iu.  massacre  took  place,  and  became 
nown  at  Oregon  City  nine  days  later. 

shall  not  attempt  here  an  account  of 
le  Cayuse  war.  The  expedition  under- 
iken  to  recover  the  captives  and  to  pun- 
>h  the  authors  of  the  massacre  was  a 
rodigious  effort  for  so  small  a  popula- 
;on  as  the  country  then  contained.  It 
,-as  successful.  It  absorbed  all  atten- 
on  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Its 
ost  to  the  territory  was  estimated  at 
109.31 1. 5c — a  very  large  sum  for  so 
oor  and  sm  dl  a  community.  In  his 
lessage  'to  th  j  legislature  dated  Febru- 
r\-  5,  1849,  the  governor  announced  that 
^e  objects  of  the  expedition  had  been 
ttained  and  the  war  brought  to  a  suc- 
essful  termination. 

This  was  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
uure  of  the  provisional  government, 
lie  discovery  of  gold  in  California  had 
rawn  many  persons  away  from  Oregon, 
icluding  officers  of  the  provisional  gov- 
rnment  and  members  of  the  legislature, 
special  elections  were  called  to  fill  va- 
ancies.  February  5.  1849.  ^^^^  legisla- 
Lire  met.  The  following  was  its  mem- 
crship:  Benton  countv.  J.  C.  Avery; 
"hampoeg.  W.  J.  liailey,  Samuel  Parker, 
\'illiam  I'ortius;  Clackamas.  George  L. 
^irry,  Medorem  Crawford,  A:  F.  Hedg- 
s;  Clatsop.  John  Hobson:  Linn,  H.  J. 
*eterson.  Anderson  Cox:  Polk,  Jesse 
^pplegate:  Tualitv.  Ralph  Wilcox.  Dav- 
1  Hill,  S.  R.  Thurston:  Yamhill.  A.  J. 
lembree,  L.  A.  Rice.  W.  J.  Martin: 

ancouver,  A.  L.  Lewis.  There  was  no 
epresentative  from  Lewis  county,  whicli 
till  eml)racc(l  the  whole  ccnmtry  north 
'f  the  Colnm1)ia  river  and  west  of  the 
'nwlitz.  Levi  A.  Rice  was  chosen 
pcaker.  The  governor  in  his  message 
tated  thrt  the  chief  business  requiring 
tlentlon  was  adjustment  of  the  expenses 
»f  the  Cayu'ye  wv.r,  which  it  was  expected 
lie  government  of  the  L'nited  States 
^ould  assume.     This  was  attended  to 
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ment  of  amounts  due  and  issue  of  scrip; 
and  another  act  provided  for  the  manner 
of  exchange  and  payment  of  interest. 
Various  minor  matters  of  legislation  re- 
ceived attention.  Among  them  was  "an 
act  to  provide  for  the  weighing  and  as- 
saying of  gold  and  melting  and  stamping 
the  same."  This  was  the  source  of  the 
celebrated  "beaver  money,"  so-called 
from  the  figure  of  a  beaver  stamped  upon 
the  coins.  These  pieces,  coins  of  $5  and 
$10.  of  which  60CO  of  the  former  and 
2850  of  the  latter  were  stamped,  are  ex- 
trenu'l}-  scarce  and  almost  beyond  price. 
The  final  adjournment  of  the  legislature 
was  February  16.  1849.  The  work  of  the 
provisional  government,  was  done.  Two 
weeks  later  General  Joseph  Lane,  wdio 
had  been  appointed  governor  by  the 
president  of  the  Ctiited  States,  under  act 
of.  congress  of  August  14,  1848,  entitled 
"an  act  to  establish  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  Oregon,"  arrived  and  lost  no 
time  in  setting  the  wheels  of  the  new 
government  in  motion.  A  census  was 
taken,  an  election  was  held,  and  on  the 
16th  of  July  the  first  territorial  legislative 
assembly  met  at  Oregon  City.  The  only 
representative  in  this  legislature  from  the 
country  north  of  the  Columl^ia  river  was 
M  T.  Sinnnons,  of  Lewis,  and  he  was 
the  joint  representative  for  Lewis,  Van- 
couver and  Clatsop. 

No  delegate  to  congress  was  elected 
bv  the  people,  during  the  existence  of  the 
provisional  government.  After  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  dispute  with 
Great  Britain,  it  was  hoped  and  expected 
that  the  Jurisdiction  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  would  be  .ex- 
tended speedily  over  the  Oregon 
territory.  Yet  congress.  at  the 
next  ensuing  session,  took  no  action, 
and  the  people  of  (Oregon  were  greatly 
disappointed.  The  cost  of  maintaining, 
tlie  provisional  government  vnd  of  up- 
lioiding  the  s( tvereignty  of  the  l'nited 
St'ircs  over  thi>  \T;St  territory  was  weigh- 
\U'j:  heavih'  on  iluni.  It  w.ts  resolved  to 
s.ikI  1  reproentative  U)  Washington  to 
lav  'lie  case  before  congress  and  to  urge 
the  erection  by  the  Cnited  States  of  a 
territorial  government.  J.  Ouinn  Thorn- 
ton, who  iic'id  come  over  the  plains  in 
i8a6,  and  had  been  appointed  sui)reme 
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judge  early  in  1847,  ^^'^^  selected  by 
Governor  Abernethy  for  this  mission. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  to  hold  an  elec- 
tion ,but  this  was  decided  to  be  impracti- 
cable, because  there  was  no  law  to  au- 
thorize such  election,  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  could  not  be  made  in  time 
— for  it  was  the  fall  of  the  year  (1847) — 
and  the  only  vessel  upon  which  a  dele- 
gate could  go  that  year  was  about  to  sail. 
Finally,  there  was  no  law  of  the  United 
States  under  which  a  delegate  could  de- 
mand to  be  received;  and  it  was  deemed 
just  as  well,  therefore,  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative, with  a  letter  from  the  govern- 
or, explaining  the  nature  and  objects  of 
his  journey  to  Washington,  and  what 
was  desired  by  the  people  of  the  Oregon 
country.  Thornton  was  appointed  in 
October,  1847,  and  took  the  bark  Whit- 
en, then  lying  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent ci  y  of  Portland,  for  San  Francisco, 
v/here  he  obtained  passage  in  the  United 
States  sloop-oi'-war  Portsmouth  for  Bos- 
tori.  He  arrived  at  Washington  in  ^^lay, 
1848.  Senator  Douglas,  with  whom  he 
had  personal  acquaintance,  introduced 
hmi  to  President  Polk,  and  he  prepared 

The  first  saw  mill  erected  by  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  was  built 
on  the  Chehalem,  in  Yamhill  county.  It 
^\'^^  erected  in  1838  by  Ewing  Young 
and  Solomon  H.  Smith.  It  was  a  small 
affair  and  did  not  cut  much  lumber,  and 
upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  ^Ir. 
Young,  in  1841,  it  was  abandoned. 
*  '* 

A  statement  was  made  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Native  Son  that  D.  H. 
1-Ownsdale  was  the  pioneer  tanner  of 
Oregon.  This  is  found  to  be  incorrect. 
The  first  tannery  in  the  state  was  con- 
structed and  operated  at  Oregon  City 
by  Nincvah  Vnrd.  a  pioneer  of  1843. 
^ir.  Lown.^^dalc  did  not  cumc  to  Oregon 
until  184;. 

«  .* 

.\  family  from  Arkansas  emigrated  to 
Oregon  in  1853  a"^^  settled  in  Clatsop 
county  on  the  banks  of  the  Netdle  river. 
They  were  unused  to  the  rise  and  fall 


a  memorial  to  congress,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Benton,  Thornton's 
services  were  useful  and  important. 
They  contributed  very  materially  to  the 
work  that  resulted  in  the  enactment  oi 
the  territorial  organic  law. 

Within  the  limits  of  an  article  suited 
to  such  an  occasion  as  the  one  for  which 
this  article  has  been  written,  only  a  bare 
outline  of  a  great  subject  can  be  pre- 
sented. Of  the  discovery,  geography 
and  settlement  of  the  country,  of  the 
character  of  the  pioneers  and  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  early  settlements.  I 
have  had  no  space  to-  speak.  My  object 
has  been  to  write  as  close  a  summary  as 
possible  of  the  history  of  the  provisional 
government.  The  literature  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Oregon  country  is  large,  and 
there  are  few  good  and  perhaps  no  com- 
plete collections  of  it.  From  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft's  elaborate  volumes  a 
fairly  good  index  to  this  literature  may 
be  collated  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  our  state  universities  and  our 
state  historical  societies  to  gather  this 
material  and  to  guard  it  against  loss  or 
spoliation.  H.  W.  SCOTT. 

of  the  tides,  and  when  the  ebb  and  tlow 
of  the  waters  came  they  could  not  under- 
stand the  cause.  Going  to  a  neighlx^r 
living  close  at  hand,  the  head  of  iht^ 
house  said:  "That's  the  quirist  creek 
up  thar  I  ever  seed  in  all  my  life,  it  s 
riz  and  fell  twice  every  day  at  least  ten 
feetsince  we  went  thar.  and  it  ain't  rained 
nary  drap,  and  we  scasely  know  what  t" 
think  on  it."  lieing  illiterate  it  ti'i"-^ 
some  time  to  explain  the  causes  to  hnn. 
but  they  were  at  last  made  to  dawn  upe>n 
his  limited  understanding. 

The  last  session  of  the  legislature  <'t 
the  provisional  government  of  Ore.i,^«»n 
was  held  on  the  5th  of  I'^ebruary,  ]S4''' 
It  was  a  special  sessi(jn,  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  1848  having  adjourned  to  sue;', 
date  on  account  of  not  having  a  quorum 
to  ^transact  business.  The  gold  excite- 
ment in  California  had  stampeded  it-- 
membership. 


HON.  SILAS  B.  SMITH,  TITULAR  CHIEF  OF 
THE  CLATSOPS. 


TALES  OF  EARLY  WRECKS  ON  THE  OREGON  COAST,  AND  HOW  THET 

BEES-WAX  GOT  THERE. 

I. 


Mr.  Smith,  the  descendant  of  Cob-a- 
A-ay,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Clatsop 
Indians,  delivered  the  first  annual  ad- 
dress before  the  Oregon  Historical  So- 
ciety on  the  i6th  of  December  last,  and 
the  following  is  the  full  text  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  address  which  relates  to  the 
shipping  said  to  have  been  cast  upon 
the  Oregon  coast  before  the  advent  of 
:he  white  man  to  these  shores: 

'The  first  authenticated  recorded  ac- 
''ount  of  the  exploration  of  the  Pacific 
Korthwest  coast  by  white  men — not  con- 
sidering the  myt'  ical  voyages  of  Loren- 
zo  Ferer  Maldonado,  Juan  de  Fuca  and 
Admiral  Bartolome  de  Fonte,  relating 
to  their  alleged  discovery  of  the  Straits 
of  Anian — was  that  made  by  Lieutenant 
Juan  Perez,  of  the  Spanish  navy,  on  the 
sloop  of  war  Santiago,  from  San  Bias, 
Mexico,  in  1774,  leaving  that  port  on 
January  25,  of  that  year  on  her  northern 
cruise. 

"Lieutenant  Perez  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  northernmost  point  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's island  and  doubling  the  point  to 
the  inland  side  turned  south  and  re- 
turned to  }^Ionterey,  Cal.,  mostly  follow- 
ing the  coast  on  the  return  voyage. 

"But  tradition  among  the  Indian 
tribes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river  and  vicinity  tell  us  that  long  prior 
to  that  time  their  shores  had  been  visited 
V  at  least  three  other  vessels:  that  is 
to  say,  the  treasure  ship  at  Echanie 
niountain.  the  bees-wax  ^-hip  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Xehalem  river  and  one 
other,  just  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
^'nlumbia  river.    The  two  last  becoming 

recks  on  the  ocean  beach  at  the  places 
"'inied,  evidences  of  which  facts  of  a 
more  or  less  conclusive  character  can  be 
^i'hluced  to  establish  the  truthfulness  of 
^^U'h  statements. 

The  treasure  ship  did  not  become  a 
^reck;  she  dropped  anchor  as  she  ap- 
proached land  and  sent  a  boat  ashore 


with  several  men  and  a  large  chest  or 
box.  The  box  was  taken  up  on  the 
southwest  face  of  the  mountain  above 
the  road  and  there  buried.  And  some 
say  that  a  man  was  then  and  there  killed 
and  buried  with  the  chest.  Then  some 
characters  were  marked  on  a  large  stone 
which  was  placed  on  the  spot  of  burial, 
and  the  men  then  returned  to  the  vessel, 
when  she  again  put  to  sea.  The  treasure 
character  of  the  deposit  is  an  inference 
of  the  whites  and  the  alleged  manner  of 
entombment. 

The  natives  have  never  pretended  to 
know  what  was  contained  in  the  chest. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  treasure  ship  at  Ecahnie 
mountain  as  given  by  the  older  Indians 
in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country. 

Much  has  been  told  and  written  about 
the  bees-wax  wreck.  It  has  gone  into 
song  and  story. 

It  has  developed  a  sort  of  literature 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet. 

The  Indian  account  is  something  like 
this:  That  sometime  ago,  before  the 
coming  of  the  whites,  a  vessel  was  driven 
ashore  in  the  vicinity  of  where  the  bees- 
wax is  now  found,  just  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Xehalem  river. 

The  vessel  became  a  wreck,  but  all  or 
most  of  her  crew  survived.  A  large  part 
of  her  cargo  was  this  bees-wax.  Tiie 
crew,  unaljle  to  get  away,  remained 
there^with  the  natives  several  montiis, 
when'  by  concerted  action  the  Indians 
masacred  the  entire  number,  on  account, 
as  tluy  claimed,  that  the  whites  disre- 
garded their — the  natives' — mariud  rela- 
tions. The  Indians  also  state  in  conncc- 
ti(;n  with  the  massacre,  that  the  crew 
fought  with  slung-shots.  It  w(nild  ap- 
pear fruhi  this  that  the  had  lost  their 
arms  and  ammunition. 

I  think  it  not  too  hazardous  to  identi- 
fy this  wreck  as  the  Spanish  ship  San 
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Jose,  which  h.ad  left  La  Paz,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia Juno  ID,  1769,  loaded  with  mis- 
sion supplies  for  the  Catholic  mission  at 
San  Diego.  Upper  California,  and  of 
which  notliiiig  was  ever  heard  after  she 
left  port.  Every  circumstance  connected 
w.th  the  vessel  and  her  journey  favors 
this  solution.  .  Her  course  on  her  voy- 
age was  towards  the  north.  Her  mission 
supplies  would  include  bees-wax  or  some 
oilier  kind  of  wax  as  an  article  that 
would  be  needed  for  images,  tapers, 
candles,  etc.  We  find  that  some  of  the 
blocks  of  bees-wax  from  this  wreck  are 
inscribed  \\ith  the  Latin  abbreviations 
**L  H.  S.,"  "Jesus  Hominum  Salvator," 
'vvliich  abbreviation  is,  I  believe,  largely 
01  commonly  used  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church. 

And  we  also  find  cadles  and  tapers 
with  the  wicks  in  some,  still  remaining. 
And  I  believe  a  piece  of  this  wax  has 
now  be(  n  found  with  the  body  of  a  bee 
imbedded  in  the  wax. 

This  vessel  falling  in,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, with  a  storm  at  sea  while  on  her 
-norihward  course,  was  driven  away  from 
her  point  of  destination  and  found  her 
fate  on  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nehalem  river.  The  matter  of  the  find- 
ing of  the  wax  some  200  yards  from  the 
•sea  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
■crew,  perhaps,  endeavored  to  save  the 
cargo,  end  carried  a  part  of  it  there, 
>vhich  aftcrwads  became  buried  by  the 
'driftlnp^  sands. 

---.e  thirrl  vessel  of  which  tradition 
•speaks,  and  whose  advent.  I  think,  has 
priority  (;\  date  to  the  others,  came 
a'^horc  about  two  miles  south  of.  the 
r.icuth  01  the  Columbia  river. 

Two  o:'  the  cr'.-w  survived,  one  of 
v.  hom  V  as  named  Konance,  The  or- 
thogrrT.':;.-  of  this  name  is  given  here 
phonciic'ily,  as  pronounced  by  the  In- 
'dlans.  Th':  vc<<c\  was  cast  far  enough 
up  on  f^cacb  as  to  l>e  accessible  at 
l«;w  ll-T:,  .\ftcr  being  looted  she  was 
Ijurned  l:-  the  natives  for  her  iron. 

Kor.i-.'.'-f  and  his  companion  were  tak- 
en pri.-'.r':rs  and  held  as  slaves.  The 
former  -  ,  showed  himself  as  a  work- 
'Cr  in  IT-.-.,  and  could  fashion  knives  and 
l:atchi::«  :or  hi*  capt(jrs.  The  natives 
:SOon  c^-.-:--:ered  him  too  great  a  person 


to  be  held  as  a  slave,  and  gave  him  ar.  ". 
his  friend  their  liberty.  After  their  - 
kcse  they  went  up  the  river  about  a 
inde  above  the  Indian  village  to  a  phi;^ 
now  known  as  New  Astoria,  and  tlu  r. 
located  their  dwelling.  After  that  th  • 
Indians  called  the  place  Konapee.  and  it 
N\  as  known  by  that  name  long  after  1':. 
c*3untry  was  being  settled  by  the  whiu  ~ 
These  men  always  declared  that  tlui- 
home  was  towards  the  rising  sun.  Aij'. 
after  a  year  or  two  they  started  east  u:- 
the  Columbia  river,  but,  after  reach i'.;^ 
the  Cascades,  they  went  no  further  a-.i  ! 
there  intermarried  with  the  natives. 

This  wreck  I  believe  to  be  a  Snani-!; 
galleon.    Gabriel  Franchere  tells  in  h\> 
"Narrative"  that,  on  their  first  vox-a--: 
up  the  Columbia  river,  in  181 1,  at  a:: 
Indian  dwelling  not  far  below  the  Cas- 
cades, they  found  a  blind  old  man — pre- 
sumably blind  from  old  age — who.  tlu  :r 
guide  said,  was  a  white  man.  and  ti;a: 
his  name  was   Soto.     And  Franclurc 
goes  on  to  say:    "We  learn  from  tiic 
mouth  of  the  old  man  himself  that  1;. 
was  the  son  of  a  Spaniard  who  lia  i 
been  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
that  a  part  of  the  crew  on  this  occa>it'r^ 
got  safely  ashore,  but  were  all  masacrc  i 
by  the  Clatsops,  with  the  exception  ■  : 
four,  who  were  spared,  and  who  mar- 
ried native  women;  that  these  four  Sjjan- 
iards  ,of  whom  his  father  was  one. 
gusted  with  the  savage  life  and  attem;  ' 
ed  to  reach  a  settlement  of  their  <>^' 
naion  toward  the  south,  but  had  nv\^  ' 
been  heard  of  since;  and  that  when  a  - 
father,   with   his   companions,  lert   t;  ^ 
countrv,  he  himself  was  quite  youn.L:. 
And  thtn  the  editor  of  the  second  e'l:- 
t'on  of  the  ".Varrative"  in  a  note  >a'. - 
"These  facts,  if  they  \\ere  authenticate  • 
Vvould  prove  tliat  the  Spaniards  were  i- 
first  wlio  discovered-  the  mouth  of  t'  ' 
Coh'inhia.     It  is  certain  that  long  ' 
fore  tile  \-oyages  of  Captains  (ira\'  •" 
\'anc()uver  llie\  knew  at  least  a  pai"'^ 
the  course  of  that  ri\  er,  which  was  »^ - 
ignated  in  their  maps  under  the  nani'- 
of  "(Oregon. " 

^My  mother.  .Mrs.  Helen  Smith,  u-;  • 
to  tell  that  at  Fort  \  ancouver.  in  n 
later  20s  she  met  a  Cascades  woman  n^''  ' 
was  reputed  to  be  a  descendant  of  K'^-'' 
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:e;  that  she  was  already  past  middle 
and  was  much  fairer  in  complexion 
m  the  other  natives, 
riiis,  I  would  say,  was  Soto's  daught- 

rhese  two  men,  Konapee  and  his 
iipanion,  I  believe  were  the  first  white 
■n  ever  seen  by  the  Indians  on  the  Pa- 
,c  Northwest  coast,  and  they  were.  I 
•ther  believe,  the  first  of  the  white 
:e  who  ever  saw  the  majestic  "River 
the  West,"  floated  on  its  bosom,  or 
c'igated  its  crystal  waters.  This  wreck 
s  first  discovered  by  a  woman.  The 
•vivors  who  had  built  a  fire  among  the 
ftwood  above  the  tide,  and  who  also 
ist  have  been  heavily  bearded  men, 
re  roasting  popcorn,  and  made  signs 
her  for  water  to  drink.  The  woman, 
she  neared  th  village  on  the  way  for 
:cor,  began  tc  wail,  and  her  cry  was: 
have  found  people  who  are  men,  and 
:  are  also  bears,"  thus  indicating  that 
^se  were  the  first  heavily  bearded  peo- 
:  that  she  had  seen. 
From  the  manner  of  the  coming  of 
ise  castaw-ays  the  Clatsops  and  Chi- 
oks  named  all  white  people,  without 
.pect  to  nationality,  '"Tlon-hon-nipts"; 
It  is,  "of  those  who  drifted  ashore." 
A  name  of  first  impression,  suggested 

the  condition  under  which  they  first 
)t  that  race  of  people,  and  which  name 
er  afterwards,  even  unto  this  day,  in 
tiversations  among  themselves,  is 
gely  used  to  signify  white  people. 
Soto  is  a  Spanish  name.  I  think  that 
Dnapee  is  a  corruption  of  some  other 
me.  Just  for  an  illustration,  we  will 
y  Juan  de  Pay.  The  natives  not  be 
^  able  to  pronounce  it  according  to 

Spanish  method,  followed  the  sound 
nearly  as  they  could  and  called  Juan 
von;"  de,  "a;"  Pay,  *'pee."  This  is 
nply  a  suggestioi^  that  I  make. 
Indian  corn  was  unknown  to  the  In- 
iiis  of  tb.e  Xorthwc-t  at  that  time, 
lis  vessel  having  corn  would  indicate, 
ssibly  that  she  had  gone  from  Mexico, 
<l  that  her  supplies  included  corn,  and 
:it  slie  had  sonic  on  hand  yet.    She  al- 

had  Chinese  coin  or  money  of  that 
nd  or  denomination  having  a  small, 
uare  hole  in  the  center  of  the  piece. 
leiKitive^Di^served  thox^  and  used  them 


as  ornaments  on  their  wampums  and  in 
other  ways,  and  had  them  even  m  my 
day,  and  would  always  call  them  Kona- 
pee's  money.  I  have  some  of  these  coins 
here  which  my  mother  had  obtained 
from  the  Indians  some  40  or  50  years 
ago. 

Having  this  coin  on  board  would  in- 
dicate, probably,  that  the  vessel  had  been 
to  the  Philippines,  or  to  some  port  on 
the  China  coast.  That  on  her  return 
voyage  she  was  driven  away  from  her 
course  and  lost,  as  above  described. 

Soto  was  probably,  at  the  time  of 
meetin.2"  Franchere,  in  181 1,  about  80 
years  of  age,  and  then  allowing  five  years 
for  the  wanderings  of  his  parent  after 
the  wreck  and  before  settling  down  to 
domestic  life,  would  place  the  event  of 
the  loss  of  the  ship  at  about  1725.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  commerce  of  a  per- 
manent character  had  been  established 
between  the  Philippines  and  Acapulco 
and  other  of  the  western  ports  of  Mexi- 
co a  century  and  a  half  prior  to  the  last 
named  date. 

I  have  been  thus  circumstantial  about 
this  tradition  in  order  to  show  that  it  re- 
lated to  an  actual  occurrence  and  also  to 
approximately,  at  least,  fix  the  date  of 
the  event.  The  facts  given  are  from 
sources  independent  of  each  other,  and 
yet  they  support  each  other. 

Franchere  is  surely  a  disinterested  wit- 
ness. He  meets  Soto  nearly  200  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  who  tells 
him  of  the  wreck  of  his  father's  ship  and 
of  his  marriage  to  the  natives.  This  fits 
in  with  the  story  of  the  natives  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  relative  to  Konapee's 
voyage  and  sojourn  at  the  cascades,  and 
not  given  to  F>anchere  but  to  other  per- 
sons not  in  any  way  connected  with  him. 
And  then  conies  the  name  given  to  the 
whites  expressive  of  the  manner  of  the 
advent  of  tlic^c  p<-'rsons  to  {h(:<c  sliores, 
which  fact  sliuuld  be  inkcn  as  evidence 
that  these  people  were  the  first  of  the 
white  race  seen  by  these  natives.  All 
these  facts  are  of  sucii  character.  I  be- 
lieve, as  to  warrant  nie  in  claiming  that 
Konapee  and  his  companion  were  the 
first  white  people  who  iiad  ever  seen  the 
Columbia  river. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  tradition  of  the 
Clatsops  and  Soto's  account  of  the 
number  of  survivors.  The  Clatsops  al- 
ways gave  the  number  as  two.  Fran- 
chere  may  have  misunderstood  the  num- 
ber given  by  Soto,  or  Soto  may  have 
€rred  as  to  the  number  given  by  his 

FIRST  PICTURE  TAKING  IN 


father;  but  this  is  not  very  material;  the 
main  fact  that  there  was  a  wreck  and 
that  these  white  people  were  here,  still 
remains  as  an  actual  event. 

As  to  whether  any  of  these  people  ever 
reached  civilization  again,  I,  at  present, 
have  no  means  of  determining. 

THE  PACinC  NORTHWEST. 


What  a  wonderful  difference  inven- 
tive genius  has  brought  about  in  the 
price  not  only  of  a  likeness  of  one,  but 
also  in  the  cost  of  cameras  for  taking 
them,  since  the  discovery  of  daguerro- 
typing.  One  of  the  advertisers  in  the 
Native  Son  recently  offered  a  No.  2, 
Eastman  kodak  for  $1.80,  and  artists  are 
heard  pppealing  to  passers  by  to  come 
into  th'  ir  place  of  business  and  secure 
minature  photographs  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen for  a  quarter. 

The  first  picture  taking  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  began  in  1853,  and  was 
known  as  daguerrotyping.  This  was 
said  to  have  been  a  finely  polished  cop- 
per plate  so  prepared  with  chemicals, 
that  on  exposure  to  the  light  through  a 
camera,  a  likeness  of  the  object  in  front 
would  be  taken,  which,  after  other  prep- 
aration, would  remain  more  or  less  per- 
manently fixed  upon  the  plate. 

About  1859  an  improvement  in  the 
art,  known  as  ambrotyping,  was  intro- 
duced, and  this  class  ot  work  superceed- 
ed  the  taking  of  daguerrotypes.  The 
method  of  their  taking  was  in  some  re- 
spects very  similar  to  thte  means  neces- 
sary to  produce  one  of  their  predeces- 
sors, but  instead  of  copper  plates  being 
used,  glass  was  substituted,  and  when 
finished  were  about  what  is  now  known 
as  photographic  negatives,  only  not  so 

The  first  press,  used  to  print  the  Ore- 
gon Free  Press,  the  first  weekly  news- 
paper to  be  published  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  said  to  have  been  of  home  man- 
ufacture, and  that  the  display  type  was 
also  cut  from  wood  grown  in  Oregon. 


much  intensified.  On  the  backs  of  these 
were  painted  a  coating  of  black  varnish 
which  made  the  likeness  appear  to  the 
best  advantage.  Occasionally  the  pic- 
ture was  transferred  from  the  glass  to 
leather  or  oilcloth.  Soon  after  this  pic- 
tures began  to  be  made  upon  sheet  iron, 
which  process  was  known  as  melyno- 
typing,  or  tin-types. 

Photography  was  introduced  about 
the  same  time.  This  latter  process  is 
said  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  great 
improvement  on  ambrotyping. 

The  artist  first  introducing  all  of 
these  various  methods  of  picture  takinc: 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  D.  H. 
Hendee.  Among  his  subjects  was  Dr. 
McLoughlin,  General  Lane,  Colonel  Joe 
Meek  and  Judge  Olney.  For  three  am- 
brotypes  taken  of  the  latter,  he  received 
one  of  the  now  out  of  date  fiity  dollar 
slugs.  There  were  two  kinds  of  these, 
the  round  and  the  octagonal.  He  re- 
ceived an  eight-cornered  one.  These 
coins,  like  the  beaver  money,  were  a  sort 
of  independent  mintage  known  to  tlu- 
T^acific  coast  and  were  not  unconimon  in 
those  years,  but  can  now  be  found  onh 
in  museums  or  in  private  neumismatic 
collections. 

P.  F.  Castlcman  was  the  pioneer  art- 
ist of  Southern  Oregon. 

* 

Such  paper  was  published  in  Oregon 
(^'ity  by  Governor  Curry,  beginning  i:) 
the  early  part  of  1848,  but  suspends i 
befo^e  the  end  of  the  year  for  want  ot 
compositors,  they  having  all  gone  to  tiic 
gold  fields  of  California. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  YAKlMA  WAR. 

WRITTEM  BY  OREGON^S  OLDFST  NATIVE  SON. 
«      *  * 


It  is  hardly  possible,  after  so  many 
ears,  to  realize  the  intense  anxiety  that 
lerv-aded  the  minds  of  the  settlers  of  the 
sorth  Pacific  coast  during  the  winter  of 
855-56. 

There  were  hostile  Indians  in  South- 
rn  Oregon,  in  the  whole  country  east 
if  the  Cascade  mountains  and  along  Pu- 
;et  Sound,  ready  for  war,  and  seemingly 
cting  in  concert. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Yakima 
k-ar,  briefly  told,  is  as  follows: 

Three  miners  going  to  the  Colville 
nines  from  Puget  Sound,  were  murder- 
d  in  th.'  fall  of  1855,  by  some  of  the 
I'akima  ,  ribe. 

Sub-Indian  Agent,  A.  J.  Bolen,  went 
lut  to  investigate  the  matter  and  was 
limself  treacherously  murdered.  ^lajor 
laller,  with  about  100  men,  left  The 
dalles,  O.  T.,  Oct.  2,  not  for  the  purpose 
>f  punishing  the  Indians,  but  to  inquire 
iito  the  cause  of  their  hostility.  On  the 
fternoon  of  the  6th,  when  about  60 
iiiles  northward  of  The  Dalles,  he  was 
ttacked  by  1500  Indians  and  forced  to 
etreat  to  The  Dalles,  after  some  hard 
ighting,  and  a  very  narrow  escape  from 

general  massacre  of  himself  and  men. 
dajor  Haller  immediately  called  for  a 
cinforcement  of  1000  men.  All  the 
Lvailable  U.  S.  troops  in  Oregon  and 
A'ashington  territories  were  not  suf¥i- 
iont  to  meet  the  demand,  hence  ]vIajor 
vaines  called  upon  Governor  !Mason,  of 
A'ashington,  for  two  companies,  and 
ioverhor  Curry,  of  Oregon,  for  four 
ompanies  of  volunteers  to  take  the  field 
IS  fast  as  raised  and  equipped. 

At  Fort  \'ancouver  there  were  only 
ninigh  arms  to  equip  two  Oregon  com- 
»aiiies. 

<  lovcrnor  Curry  saw  fit  to  call  for 
■ii^ht  companies,  most  all  of  whom  had 
•>  furnish  their  own  horses,  guns,  sad- 
Ilrs  and  blankets. 

These  volunteers  had  every  reason  to 
•dicve  they  could  accomplish  more  in 
'fining  Indians,  not  to  be  under  the 


command  of  the  regular  army  officers, 
hence  decided  not  to  be  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  but  gave 
the  regulars  to  understand  that  they  were 
ready  to  co-operate  with  them  at  any  and 
all  times.  The  stand  they  took  brought 
dov/n  upon  them  the  ire  of  Gen.  Wool, 
who  finally  declared  to  Col.  Nesmith,  'T 
have  no  authority  to  either  employ  or  re- 
ceive volunteers  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States." 

In  spite  of  the  dif¥erences  that  existed 
the  volunteers  made  such  an  active  cam- 
paign that  within  a  year  from  the  time 
the  war  commenced,  their  services  were 
no  longer  required,  and  on  Oct.  3,  1856, 
they  were  disbanded. 

The  taking  of  so  many  able-bodied 
men  from  the  heart  of  the  white  settle- 
ments, the  hazards  attending  a  winter 
campaign  against  bloody  savages  in  their 
own  country,  and  the'  possibility  of  a  raid 
from  some  of  these  Indians,  by  some  of 
the  mountain  passes  or  some  of  the  In- 
trails  across  the  Cascade  range,  kept 
the  settlers  in  a  constant  state  of  sus- 
pense and  ''nnagination  ran  riot." 

Well  do  I  remember  how  many  an 
evening,  as  the  shadows  began  to  fall, 
we  eagerl}'  scanned  the  mountain  peaks 
around  Forest  Gfcrve  to  see  if  any  signal 
fires  were  lighted. 

Thus  the  winter  wore  away  until  in 
^^lay,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  rumor 
came  that  a  large  body  of  Indians  wtre 
descending  Lewis  river,  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, in  their  canoes,  expecting  to 
cross  the  country,  and,  by  way  of  Scap- 
poose  plains,  come  out  and  murder  the 
settlers  on  the  Tualatin  plains. 

All  was  excitement  and  even  conster- 
nation, 'i'lic  al)le-])()(h'ed  men  organized 
what  was  called  "The  Washington  Home 
Guards." 

The  election  of  officers  was  held  under 
the  oaksNicar  the  house  of  William 
Catching,  ij  miles  cast  of  Poorest  Grove. 
The  manner  of  election  was  as  follows: 
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All  the  men  were  drawn  up  in  line. 
Each  candidate  took  his  stand  opposite 
to  and  facing  the  men,  when  each  man 
in  the  line  walked  over  and  stood  bv  his 
favorite.  The  one  having-  the  most  men 
won  the  office. 

I  do  not  remember  who  the  officers 
were,  save  that  I  was  the  last  one  elect- 
ed, and  that  a  4th  Corporal. 

It  was  at  first  determined  to  enclose 
the  academy  building  that  stood  where 
now  stands  "^Marsh  [Memorial  Hall," 
with  a  stockade,  and  a  trench  was  dug- 
about  30  feet  from  and  along  the  north- 
west side  and  north  end  of  the  building, 
but  there  the  work  was  discontinued,  as 
it  was  thought  a  better  place  for  shelter 
was  a  large,  though  unfinished  frame 
house  of  William  Catchings  that  stood 
near  his  log  cabin. 

The  most  intense  of  the  excitement 
came  on  a  Sunday,  and  so  all  day  long 
he  woods  north  of  where  Cornelius  now 
stands  echoed  to  the  noise  of  axes,  saws 
and  falling  trees. 

IMinisters,  deacons  and  laymen  worked 
as  well  as  others.  My  father,  Rev.  El- 
kanah  Walker,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  rec- 
ollect, Revs.  Harvey  Clark,  Cushing 
Eells,  S.  H.  Marsh,  and  Elder  Porter 
were  there.  Deacons  T.  G.  Naylor  and 
A.  T.  Smith;  also  William  Geiger,  A.  C. 
Brown,  Benjamin  Catching,  Solomon 
Emerick,  Henry  Buxton.  aiTd  many 
other  prominent  settlers  assisted. 

It  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  first 
time  I  was  required  to  work  upon  the 
Sabbath,  and  I  presume  the  same  was 
true  of  most  if  not  all  of  the  others. 

A  trench  several  rods  out  from  the 
building  was  dug  on  the  south  and  west 
sides  and  the  fir  poles,  about  ten  feet 
loner,  were  set  in  the  same,  there  to  stand 


to  no  purpose  until  taken  away  some 
time  afterward,  for  by  the  next  or  Mon- 
day morning,  word  came  that  the  rum(,r 
was  false,  and  no  Indians  were  comin:.:. 
Ihe  stockade  was  abandoned,  the  guanU 
dispersed  and  affairs  assumed  their  nor- 
mal condition. 

It  but  proves  the  intense  gravity  of  the 
situation  when  it  is  considered  that  men 
who  had  endured  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  a  six  months'  journey  across  tl'.^ 
plains  should  be  wrought  up  to  tliar 
pitch  of  excitement  as  to  put  forth  such 
frantic  efforts  to  save  themselves  an.i 
their  families  in  the  so-called  peaceful 
Willamette  valley. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who 
left  their  families  and  undertook  a  win- 
ter campaign,  with  all  its  hardships,  in  a 
hostile  desert  country,  far  from  the  base 
of  supplies  and  "the  mercury  sometimes 
down  to  20  degrees  or  more  below  zero? 

Some  of  these  men  are  still  among  u-. 
known  as  the  Indian  War  Veterans. 
Their  bent  forms  and  venerable  locks  t«^-~> 
plainly  denote  that  life's  sands  are  near! ;•■ 
run.  Many  are  in  destitute  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  light  of  hope  has  quite  gone 
out  of  their  eyes,  as  they  have  watched 
for  the  help  the  state  and  nation  should 
have  given  them,  aye,  given  long  ag'^. 
for  they  were  but  poorly  rewarded  i'l 
those  distant  years,  for  their  heroic  ser- 
vices to  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Nortli- 
west,  not  only  in  the  Yakima  war,  but  in 
the  Rogue  River  as  well,  for  the  t\v<> 
were  largely  in  concert.  All  honor  !•  ■ 
those  noble  veterans,  and  may  their  la-: 
days  be  blessed  with  the  gifts  as  well 
the  gratitude  of  the  generous  people 
a  glorious  republic. 

CYRUS  H.  WALKER. 

Albany,  Or.,  Dec,  1899. 


The  first  Society  organized  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  \va<  \n  1838.  It  was 
chled  the  Oregon  Temperance  Society, 
and  was  brouglit  in  to  existence  by  reas- 
on of  an  endeavor  to  suppress  some  dis- 
tilleries which  had  begun  operations 
and  were  supplying  the  Indians  with  in- 
toxicants. 


It  is  said  that  Pudding  River,  Oreg'  'i 
received  its  name  from  the  circumstan-  - 
of  a  part\-  of  rrr:i')j)ers  getting  lo^t 
being  wiliuntt  food.    On  their  arrival 
tills  stream  they  made  a  pudding  w*  '-' 
the  blood  of  a  mule  whicii  tliey  kilK  • 
and  since  then  these  waters  have  beer, 
known  bv  that  name. 
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Before  the  election  of  Col.  James  W. 
Xesmith  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  he  had  never  visited  the  National 
Capitol.  At  the  time  of  his  election  Or- 
cL,^on  was  but  little  known,  and  it  was 
doubtless  thought  that  a  senator  coming 
from  here  would  not  amount  to  much 
among  the  recognized  mental  giants  of 
wnich  that  body  was  then  composed, 
but,  if  such  an  idea  was  entertained, 
doubts  were  soon  set  at  rest  in  that  re- 
spect, for  on  being  sworn  in  it  was  at 
once  made  manifest  that  not  onlv  Ore, 
gon,  but  the  Union  at  large  was  very  for- 
tuhate  in  his  being  in  a  position  where 
brains  and  action  were  needed  during 
trying  hours.  Thinking  more  and  more 
of  the  ■  xalted  station  to  which  he  had 
been  el.  cted,  as  he  nearer  approached 
tlie  ''city  of  magnificent  distances,'"  his 
inexperience,  of  the  men  he  had  read  of 
as  being  statesmen  and  all  that  would 
possibly  be  incident  to  the  situation,  it. 
is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  he  was  some- 
what more  sobered  in  thought  than  \\  as 
his  usual  wont,  and  was  much  impressed 
with  his  surroundings. 

He  was  sworn  in  alone,  being  escorted 
to  the  vice-president's  desk  by  a  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  scene  filled 
him  with  awe.  Some  months  later,  when 
he  had  grown  familiar  with  fellow  sena- 
tors and  surroundings,  and  had  been  dis- 
covered to  be  the  most  companionable  of 
men,  he  was  asked  as  to  his  feelings 
when  he  first  entered  the  senate  cham- 
ber. He  replied ithat  when  he  walked 
'lown  the  aisle  to  take  the  oath,  and 
viewed  the  white  venerable  heads  on 
either  side  of  him,  his  heart  jumped  to 
Ins  throat  and  he  could  hardly  refrain 
from  sa\ing  aloud:  "Xesmith.  how  the 
•levil  flid  you  get  here!"  •"Well."  ^ai'I  a 
«."<>lleague.  "now  that  you  have  been  wiih 
us  six  months  and  are  no  longer  a 
^^tranger,  what  are  your  feelings  as  \-ou 
look  uver  the  augu;>t  body?" 

"Well."  replied  Xesmith.  "now  that 
I've  had  a  chance  to  meet  you  all  and 
take  a  measure  of  each,  I  look  on  the  old 


bald  pates  by  which  I  am  hedged  in, 
and  involuntarily  ask  myself,  'Xesmith, 
how  the  devil  did  they  get  here?'  " 


THE   GOLDEN    STATE    ASKS  OREGON 
FOR  TROOPS. 

Headquarters  10th  Military  Department, 
Monterey,  Cal.,  Jan.  2Sth,  1S48. 
Sir:  From  intelligence  received  here  yes- 
terday from  Commodore  Shubrick,  com- 
manding the  U.  S.  naval  forces  off  Mazatlan 
— a  copy  of  his  communication  is  enclosed 
herewith^ — I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  raise  a  corpse  of  one  thousand  men, 
to  send  to  Lower  California  and  Mazatlan 
as  early  as  practicable. 

I  shall  therefore  dispatch  an  officer,  Major 
Hardie  of  the  army,  to  confer  with  your  ex- 
cellency, and  if  possible  to  raise  in  Oregon 
an  infantry  battalion  of  four  companies  to 
be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
states,  to  serve  during  the  war  unless  soon- 
er discharged,  or  if  it  be  impracticable  to 
engage  them  for  that  period,  then  to  engage 
them  for  twelve  months  from  the  time  of 
ebing  mustered  into  service,  unless  sooner 
discharged. 
The  battalion  will  consist  of: 
Field  and  Staff — One  major,  one  adjutant, 
a  litutenant  of  one  of  the  companies  but  not 
in  addition. 

Xon-Commissioned  Staff  —  One  sergeant 
major,  one  quartermaster  sergeant. 

Four  companies  each  of  which  to  consist 
of:  1  captain,  1  first  lieutenant.  2  second 
lieutenants,  4  sergeants.  4  corporals,  2  mu- 
sicians and  lOO  privates. 

Should  the  number  of  privates  on  being 
mustered,  not  fall  below  sixty-four  effective 
men  in  a  com{)any.  it  will  be  received. 

In  the  United  States,  the  volunteer  officers 
are  appointed  and  commissioned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  state  from  where 
they  are  taken.  The  officers  from  Oregon 
will  therefore,  of  course,  be  appointed  pur- 
Huant  to  tlio  laws  of  Oregon,  if  there  are 
any  on  that  subject,  and  if  not,  in  such 
manner  as  your  excellency  may  direct,  in 
wlii;  h  f-a-c  T  would  rfspectfuliy  suggest  that 
I  lie  .■(jiiMciny  ollifcfs  bo  eloct^Ml  by  their  re- 
spfcrivo  coinijanirs  and  that  Mio  major  be 
appointed  by  yourself,  and  I  would  further 
respectfully  sn;:g"st  the  pxlr»'nie  importance 
to  the  public  :-crvicc.  that  the  officers  be 
)U(1  icioii.Ay  selected. 

The  place  of  icndezvoii.s  for  the  several 
com|)anits.  as  fast  as  they  shall  be  organiz- 
ed, is  necessarily  left  to  youiself  and  Major 
Uardic. 
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The  battalion  will  be  inspected  and  mus- 
tered into  service  by  Major  Hardie,  of  tlie 
United  States  army,  who  will  in  every  case 
be  instructed  to  receive  no  man  who  is  in 
years  apparently  over  forty-five,  or  under 
eighteen,  or  is  noi  of  physical  strength  and 
vigor.  To  this  end  the  inspector  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  medical  gentleman,  and  the 
volunteers  will  be  submitted  to  his  examina- 
tion. It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  public 
notice  of  these  requirements  will  prevent 
much  disappointment  to  the  zealous  and 
patriotic  citizens  of  Oregon  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  volunteer. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  law 
provides  for  the  clothing  (in  money)  and 
subsistence  of  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
musicians,  and  privates  who  are  received  in- 
to the  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States. 

In  respect  to  clothing,  the  law  requires 
that  the  volunteers  shall  furnish  their  own 
clothing,  for  which  purpose  it  allows  to  each 
non-commissioned  officer,  musician  and  pri- 
vate, three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month 
during  the  time  he  shall  be  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  In  order  that  the  vol- 
unteers who  shall  be  mustered  into  service 
under  this  requisition,  may  be  enabled  to 
provide  themselves  with  good  and  sufficient 
clothing,  the  commutation  allowance  for  six 
months  (twenty  one  dollars)  will  be  ad- 
V  vnced  to  each  non-commissioned  officer, 
musician  and  private,  after  being  mustered 
into  service,  but  only  with  the  express  con- 

NESIKA 

Mr.  George  Breck,  one  of  the  party 
who  were  to  ilkiminate  I\It.  Hood  on  the 
evening  of  Jtily  4,  1886.  writes  that  the 
statement  in  "Motintain  Lore,"  June 
number,  as  regards  the  faihire  to  illumi- 
nate as  planned,  was  incorrect.  He 
says : 

''The  writer  and  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Gove 
were  the  persons  who  placed  the  red  fire 
on  the  side  of  the  crater  rock  and  set  the 
clock-work  device  on  the  occasion  men- 
tioned. About  five  minutes  after  the 
red  fire  and  mechanism  were  placed  in 
position,  one  of  the  land  slides  of  rock 
and  earth,  which  are  conmion  to  all  snow 
mountains  of  the  Xorthwc-t.  occurred, 
just  above  where  the  red  fire  was  located 
and  a  portion  of  llie  rock  upset  the  sul- 
phuric acid  prematurely  upon  the  mix- 
ture of  chloride  of  pcitasli  and  sugar, 
and  this  caused  llic  ignition  of  the  fire 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  aflcrnoon.  The 
wliolc  plan  was  carefully  carried  out  and 
two  clocks  were  used  so  as  to  lessen  the 
liability  of  failure  in  case  one  was  stop- 


dition  'that  the  volunteer  has  already  fur- 
nished himself  with  six  months'  clothing.— 
this  fact  to  be  certified  to  the  paymaster  by 
the  captain  of  the  company,  or  that  the 
amount  thus  advanced  shall  be  applied  un- 
der the  supervision  of  his  captain,  to  the  ob- 
ject contemplated.  In  this  latter  case  the 
advance  commutation  for  clothing  will  be 
paid  on  the  captain's  certificate  that  he  is 
satisfied  it  will  be  so  applied. 

In  respect  to  subsistence,  before  arriving 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  for  traveling: 
home  from  the  place  of  discharge,  the  allow- 
ance if  fifty  cents  for  every  twenty  miles 
distance. 

The  volunteers  from  Oregon  will  be  dis- 
charged in  California,  or  if  they  prefer  it, 
they  will  be  transported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense back  to  the  place  rendezvous. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  call  for  volunteers 
will  be  met  in  Oregon,  but  I  flatter  myself 
with  the  assurance,  that  it  will  receive  the 
cordial  support  of  you  excellency,  and  I  am 
certain  it  will  show  that  the  citizens  of  Ore- 
gon have  lost  no  patriotism  by  crossing  the 
mountains,  and  that  they  will  be  equally 
prompt  in  coming  to  their  country's  stand- 
ard as  their  brethrenin  the  United  States. 
I  am  respectfully  your  Ob't.  Serv't. 

R.  B.  MASON. 
Col.  1st  Dragoons,  Gov.  of  California. 
To  His  Excellency, 

GEORGE  ABERNETHY, 
Governor  of  Oregon. 
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tion  was  used,  but  it  seemed  the  hand  of 
God  moved' the  earth  and  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plans  which  were 
carefully  carried  out  by  man.  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  thousands  who 
watched  i\lt.  Hood  that  night,  also  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  the  writer 
and  other  members  of  the  party  who  had 
the  matter  in  hand." 

Our  readers  will  find  among  the  por- 
traiture of  this  issue  the  half-tone  en- 
gravings of  four  of  our  early  ?y[ethodi>t 
missionaries.  In  subsecjuent  number> 
we  will  publish  those  of  others  belongini: 
to  the  same  denomination,  as  well  a> 
those  of  the  Congregational,  Presbyter- 
ian, Catholic,  l'4)i>copalian,  I^aptist  an^i 
numerous  other  divines  who  were 
among  the  pioneers  to  engage  in  mi-- 
nioiiarv  wf)rk  in  the  Pacific  Xorthwest. 

The  statement  in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  1^ 
11.  llcndcr.  in  our  la.^t  issue,  that  iu- 
wcnt  to  .\ew  Mexico  to  Irarn  plioto.L: 
raphy  was  an  error  of  the  tvpe-sctter. 


PURPLE  AND  GOLD. 


On  December  25,  1899,  Dan  Stearns 
Cabin  No.  19,  Xative  Sons,  was  institut- 
ed at  Oakland,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers: Dwight  Reed,  past  president;  Jay 
Jones,  president;  Zopher  Agee,  first 
vice-president;  L.  S.  Dimmick,  marshal; 
Phil  Beckley,  recording  secretary;  C.  H. 
Brown,  financial  secretary;  Roy  Stearns, 
treasurer;  John  Crouch,  inner  sentinel, 
and  James  Crouch,  outside  sentinel. 
The  cabin  starts  out  with  very  flattering 
prospects  and  will  no  doubt  increase 
rapidly  in  numbers. 

Sarah  Newby's  Cabin  Xo.  9,  Native 
Daughters,  was  instituted  at  Mc^Iinn- 
ville  on  December  4,  1899.  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Mrs.  Sarah  Laughlin, 
past  president;  ^Irs.  Julia  Arthur  Gault, 
president-  ^Irs.  Annie  Nelson  Hender- 
son, first  vice-president;  .  ^Irs.  Naomi 
Fonts  Wright,  second  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Amanda  Payne  Warren,  third  vice- 
president;  ]Miss  Alta  Booth,  recording 
secretary;  Miss  Etta  Redmond,  finan- 
cial secretary;  ^Irs.  flattie  Weisner, 
treasurer.  Trustees:  ^Irs.  Martha  3*Ier- 
chant,  ^Irs.  Mattie  Martin  and  Miss 
Maud  Hembree.  Thirty-seven  were  ini- 
tiated on  the  evening  of  organization  and 
several  additional  names  will  be  pre- 
sented for  membership  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

Narcissa  Whitman's  Cabin  No.  10 
was  organized  December  7. 1899,  at  Pen- 
dleton, with  the  following  officers:  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Carney,  past  president;  ^Irs.  C.  J. 
Smith,  president;  Miss  Itol  Shutrum, 
first  vice-president;  Miss  ]\Iary  Kees, 
secretary;  Miss  Mamie  Walker,  finan- 
•Mal  secretary:  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bean,  trcasnr- 
^•r;  Miss  Bertha  Wells,  marshal.  This 
Cabin  was  named  after  the  martyred  mis- 
sionary mother,  one  of  the  two  first 
wliit(  American  women  to  come  to  the 
1  ucitic  coast.  She  and  Mrs.  Spalding 
canic  here  with  their  husbands  in  1836. 
^frs.  Whitman  was  murdered  in  1847  at 


Waiilatpu  by  the  Indians. 

Mary  Jane  Hoover's  Cabin  No.  ii 
was  mstituted  at  Fossil  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1899,  but  we  have  been  unable 
to  secure  a  list  of  officers  installed.  Mrs. 
Hoover  was  a  pioneer  of  1844. 

Jefferson  has  a  flourishing  cabin.  It 
was  organized  on  December  18,  1899, 
with  the  following  officers:  Pauline 
Loonc} .  past  president;  Lou  Miller, 
president;  Leona  Hale  Miller,  first  vice- 
president;  Laura  Thomas,  second  vice- 
president;  Edith  Johnson,  third  vice- 
president;  Harriet  Clarke  Looney,  sec- 
retary; Joe  Lance  Jones,  marshal;  Net- 
tie Vaughn,  treasurer;  Lillie  Conser 
Wendt,  financial  secretary.  The  trustees 
are  Nancy  Gunsaulus  Metzger,  Addie 
Vaughn  and  Emma  Miller.  The  number 
of  the  cabin  is  "No.  12."  So  far  we  have 
been  unable  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
pinoeer  mother  in  whose  honor  it  was 
named. 

Jane  Cleaver's  Cabin  No.  13,  was  or- 
ganized at  Baker  City  on  January  4, 
1900,  with  the  following  officers:  Miss 
Ada  Cleaver,  past  president;  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  jMcClelland,  president;  Mrs.  Jennie 
jasper  Baisley,  first  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Emma  Barden  Wickersham,  second  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Ally  Toney  Garrison, 
third  vice-president;  Miss  Lulu  V.  Clea- 
ver, secretary;  Miss  Pearl  Baisley,  finan- 
cial secretary;  Miss  Bertha  Fisk,  tfeas- 
urer;  Xliss  Edna  Prescott,  marshal. 

Flannah  Chaplin's  Cabin  No.  14,  was 
in.^tituted  January  5,  1900.  The  officers 
are:  Miss  Nellie  Stevens,  president; 
Miss  M(jllie  Proebstel,  past  j)resi(lent; 
Mrs.  Annie  Makin  Roniig.  first  vice- 
juTsident;  Miss  Syra  Knhn,  second  vice- 
president:  Miss  Helen  Hibbard,  third 
vice-president;  Miss  Rebecca  Balderrce, 
secretarv;  Miss  Lora  Belkley,  financial 
secretary;  Miss  Daisy  Ralston,  treasur- 
er; Mrs.  Minnie  Robbins  Whidby,  mar- 
shal. 


BOGRAPHICAL: 


REV.  GEORGE  GARY. 


Rev.  George  Gary  was  born' in  Middlefield, 
New  York,  December  8,  1703.  At  an  early 
age  he  became  identified  with  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  church.  His  abilities  were 
of  such  high  order  that,  though  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  presiding 
elder  of  the  Genesee  conference.  In  1843  he 
was  sent  as  superintendent  of  missions  in 
Oregon,  arriving  here  in  the  month  of  May. 
1844.  He  came  with  plenipotentiary  pow- 
ers as  regards  the  missions  and  even  the  des- 
tiny of  the  missionaries  were  to  a  great  ex- 
tent subservient  to  his  will.  The  Home 
Board  had  become  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  missions  were  giving  too  great 
attention  to  the  acquiring  of  properties,  and 
his  instructions  were  to  dispose  of  such. 
This  he  did,  much  to  the  future  detriment 
of  church  enterprises,  selling  them  in  some 
instances  for  a  song  and  giving  them  away 
in  others.  Had  this  short-sighted  policy  not 
have  been  carried  out.  the  Methodist  church 
would  long  since  have  been  able  to  have 
built  cc 'leges,  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions of  use  and  benefit  to  it.  communities 
and  the  state  at  large,  and  have  been  en- 
abled to  well  maintain  them.  In  184.3  he 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  duty  on  the  coast  and 
be  permitted  to  reium  to  the  East.  In  July, 
1847,  he  set  sail  for  New  York,  Rev.  Wm. 
Roberts  who  had  been  sent  to  relieve  him, 
having  arrived  in  June  preceeding. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  East  he  again  took 
up  his  work  as  a  minister  in  his  native 
state.  He  died  in  IS.3.3,  aged  G2  years. 

REV.  JOSIAH  L.  PARRISH. 


Of  all  the  old  settlers  of  Oregon  none 
commanded  a  greater  share  of  respect  than 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  :\rr.  Parrish  came 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  an  assistant  to 
the  Methodist  Missionary  Board,  and  con- 
tinued the  work  of  evangelizing  the  Indians 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was  born  in 
Onondago  county.  New  York.  October  14. 
1800.  He  learned  the  trade  of  blacksmithing, 
but  a  desire  to  enter  the  ministry  coming 
upon  him  he  bogan  to  preacli  near  his  h(;nn\ 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  :\Iethodist  Board 
of  Missions,  he  accepted  a  call  to  come  to 
Oregon  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity  to  the  Indian.s.  and  set 
sail  for  his  new  field  of  labor  on  the  ship 
Lausanne,  arriving  at  his  destination  in 
June,  1840. 

He  first  located  at  the  old  mission  near 
the  present  town  of  Wheatland.  After  a  stay 


Salem  was  at  first  called  Chemekete.  but 
of  some  three  years  here,  he  went  to  labor 
among  the  Indians  on  Clatsop  plains,  re- 
maining there  for  three  years.  From  that 
time  up  to  1840  he  visited  very  near  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Willamette  valley  as  a  minister. 
In  that  year  he  was  appointed  sub-Indian 
agent,  and  in  18.34  was  appointed  regular 
agent,  but  owing  to  111  health  was  compelled 
to  resign.  In  18-3.3  he  resumed  his  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians,  visiting  many 
tribes,  ministering  particularly  at  the  Grand 
Ronde  Agency.  For  some  four  year  there- 
after he  rode  a  circuit  and  preached,  in 
widely  varying  localities;  but  ill  health 
again  come  upon  him  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  active  duties,  settling  in  Salem. 

Mr.  Parrish  was  married  three  times,  his 
first  occurring  in  1833.  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Winn,  a  native  of  New  York.  To  them  was 
born  four  sons,  the  youngest,  Chas.  W..  be- 
ing an  Oregon  boy.  His  second  wedding  oc- 
curred in  1870,  to  Miss  Jennie  L.  Litchten- 
thaler.  of  Portland.  To  them  were  born  two 
daughters.  His  second  wife  died  in  1887 
and  in  1^88  Mr.  Parrish  was  married  to 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Pierce,  who  survived  him. 

,Mr.  Parrish  died  May  31.  180.3.  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  He  survived  the 
date  of  his  arrival  in  Oregon  full  fifty-five 
years:  died  near  the  site  of  the  first  Meth- 
odist mission  in  Oregon,  of  which  he  was  a 
potent  factor,  having  served  well  his  day 
and  generation.  No  history  of  the  mission- 
ary era  of  Oregon  will  be  complete  without 
his  name  and  a  chronicle  of  the  simple  but 
active  part  that  he  took  in  its  development. 

REV.  DAVID  LESLIE. 


Little  did  the  man. 'whose  name  is  the  title 
to  this  sketch,  think  when  he  came  to 
Oregon  in  18:57  that  the  country^  he  had 
come  to  would  in  so  brief  a  time  be  known 
a.s  a  great  and  thriving  commonwealth,  nor 
yet.  when  he  bestowed  a  name  upon  a  loca- 
tion near  its  central  portion,  that  such  place 
would  become  its  capital.  But  it  is  even  so. 
Oreg(m  takes  her  place  among  the  greatest 
of  states,  and  Salem  is  her  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lfslio  was  born  in  New  Hampslnre 
in  i:ft7.  and'wa.s  descended  from  Pnriraii 
s-o  .k.  In  \>21  he  was  admitted  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  .Methodist  church  and  lab;ir'''i 
for  the  Master  in  New  England  until  is.".'"' 
wlien  he  left'  with  his  wife  and  three  daimli- 
t(  rs  ^)^  Oregon,  coming  around  Cape  Hdi  h 
on  a  sailing  vessel,  arriving  in  Septemlx-i'. 
1837.  ,  .  , 

He  entered  at  once  upon  the  work  to  whicn 
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|.,.  had  been  assigned,  laboring  principally 
i'  iiK'  Old  Mission.  Salem,  and  Oregon  City 
,,[U)n  the  laying  out  of  a  portion  of  the  lands 
fhrv'^  belonging  to  the  Mission  into  town 
l.it.c.  Mr.  Leslie  changed  the  name  to  Salem. 
][  is  .said  that  the  meaning  of  Chemekete  is 
licrf!  we  rest,"  or  "here  are  at  peace,"  the 
wor<l  Salem  also  signifies  "peace." 

Mr.  r>eslie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Willamette  University,  and  was  president 
nf  iL.s  board  of  directors  for  twenty-five  con- 
.-.'(•utive  years.  And  in  the  organization  of 
I  he  provisional  government  of  Oregon  he 
t()(jk  a  leading  part.  Thus  in  establishing 
rhri.stianity,  order  of  government,  and 
founding  educational  institutions  in  the 
>i;itf',  he  won  an  honorable  standing  among 
the  foremost  and  most  worthy  of  the  pio- 
iKMTs.  He  was  first  married  to  Miss  Mary 
.\.  Kinney,  and  had  by  her  six  children;  she 
(Hod  in  1S41.  In  1844  he  again  married,  this 
time  to  Mrs.  A.  (.Judson)  Alley,  by  whom  he 
liad  three  children.  All  of  his  children,  ex- 
cept one,  are  now  dead.  One  was  buried  in 
the  East;  one  in  tropical  lands;  two  daugh- 
tfn-s  and  a  son  were  carried  over  the  Wil- 
Iiimette  falls  in  a  dreadful  accident;  three 
'hiughters.  as  well  as  the  first  Mrs.  Leslie, 
.=  leep  in  Oregon  graves.  The  second  wife  and 
a  daughter.  Helen,  survived  him.  He  lived 
in  Salem  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
<!i-('urred  March  r  IROO.  There  was  probably 
I's.s  of  adventure  in  his  life  and  work  in 
Onv£?on  than  in  that  of  several  of  his  fellow- 
laborers;  but  it  was  done  well;  a  record  that 
'an  never  be  effaced. 

REV.  GUSTAVUS  HINES. 


The  title  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  man 
whose  name  heads  this  brief  sketch  would 
indicate  his  calling,  but,  though  he  was  a 
minister,  and  one  true  and  faithful  to  the 
'iiities  of  his  chosen  calling,  he  was  to  the 
!'"ople  of  early  Oregon,  much  more,  being 
•imong  those  who  labored  for  the  advance- 
'n>  nt  of  its  best  interests,  securing  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  government,  and 
^"nnding  the  commonwealth  so  long  con- 
'''ii(  t<^d  among  themselves  and  known  as  the 
JTovisional  government.  The  history,  wheth- 
-r  er-ciesiastical  or  political,  of  Oregon,  can- 
not be  written  without  making  honorable 
"i<-ntion  of  his  name. 

Mr.  f lines  was  born  in  Herkimer  county. 
N'-w  York.  September  HI,  ISOf).  and  there 
until  his  majority.  In  is:{i  he  was  or- 
■'■>in(-d  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  church 
•'>•  the  Ooncsee  conf^-rence.  He  filled  im- 
!''»rfant  appointments  in  his  native  state  un- 
jil  when  he  was  appointed  a  missionary 

''»  Oregon,  and  after  a  long  pa.ssage  around 
''ipe  Horn  on  the  ship  Lausanne,  he  arrived 
^<  his  new  field  of  labor  on  the  first  of  June. 
''^lO.  Entering  upon  his  work,  he  was  first 
''^'tailed  to  explore  the  Umpqua,  by  Rev. 


Jason  Lee,  the'  superintendent  of  missions, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  mis- 
sion in  that  region.  Hin  experiences  with 
th^  Indians  of  that  locality  convinced  him 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  doing 
anything  with  ihem  as  they  were  treacher- 
ous in  character  and  disposed  to  be  hostile, 
and  the  idea  contemplaterl  was  abandoned. 

On  his  return  the  conduct  of  the  Indian 
Manual  Labor  School,  afterwards  the  Oregon 
Institute,  and  after  the  Willamette  Univers- 
ity, was  given  him,  and  under  his  superin- 
tendency  it  made  rapid  and  stable  progress. 
Upon  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  Salem, 
h£  located  in  that  place,  building  the  first 
house  there  constructed.  From  the  date  of 
his  ai  rival  up  to  1840  there  were  but  few 
efforts  put  forth  for  the  formation  of  a  gov- 
ernment among  the  settlers,  but  what  he 
was  as  active  participant,  laboring  to  that 
end  in  all  ways  that  he  could.  In  the  latter 
year  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  re- 
sumed his  labors  in  the  Genesee  conference 
until  the  winter  of  IS'rl,  when  he  was  again 
transferred  to  Oregon.  This  time  he  came 
across  the  plains,  arriving  here  in  October, 
1853.  During  his  residence  in  the  East  he 
published  a  history  of  Oregon  which  did 
much  to  further  emigration.  It  tends  rather 
to  the  narrative  order  of  writing  and  is  very 
interesting.  In  18G8  he  issued  another  work 
entitled  "Oregon  and  Its  Institutions." 

Upon  coming  to  Oregon  the  second  time, 
he  resolved  to  make  it  iiis  future  home,  and 
did  so.  He  died  December  9,  1873.  Three 
years  before  his  decease  he  lost  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Hines,  whose  death  occurred 
March  14,  1870. 

CAPT.  JOHN  H.  WOLF. 


Few  steamboat  men  of  the  Pacific  coast 
have  gathered  around  them  so  many  warm, 
personal  friends  as  was  possessed  by  Cap- 
tain John  H.  Wolf,  tho  subject  of  this  sketch, 
who  departed  this  lil'r  on  October  14,  188.'). 
Captain  Wolf  was  born  in  Germany  in  1824, 
and  came  to  Oregon  in  isfri,  sailing  from  his 
native  land  on  the  sciiooner  Emhous  direct 
for  this  port.  Soon  aft<T  his  arrival  he  com- 
menced steamboating  on  the  old  Multno- 
mah, with  Captain  llitdiard  Hoyt,  Sr.  From 
a  subordinate  position  lie  was  rapidly  ad- 
vanced until  he  becanie  captain  of  the  Belle, 
and  then  onward  until  placed  in  command 
of  the  best  steamci's  of  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  handling  nearly  every 
boat  belonging  to  that  great  corporation, 
and  later  those  of  tin-  Oregon  Railroad  ^: 
Navigation  Company.  A  thorough  steam- 
boat man  in  every  rcspt'ct.  it  has  been  writ- 
ten of  Cantain  Wolf  that  "no  night  was  too 
dark  and  no  fog  too  dfiise.  to  bafile  his  su- 
perior skill."  He  was  known  to  all  acquaint- 
ances as  the  very  fH.sence  of  kindness,  the 
personification   of  generosity,   and   a  man 
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whose  memory  will  ever  awaken  a  flood  of 
pleasant  memories  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  knew  him  best.  For  the  third  of  a  cen- 
tury he  commanded  steamers  on  the  inland 
waters  of  Oregon,  respected  and  trusted  by 
his  employers,  loved  and  honored  by  those 
who  traveled  upon  his  boats. 

The  morning  following  his  demise  the 
Oregonian.  among  other  things,  said  of  Cap- 
tain Wolf: 

"Shortly  before  12  o'clock  last  night  Cap- 
tain John  H.  Wolf,  the  veteran  steamboat 
man,  died  at  his  residence  on  the  corner  of 
North  Eighth  and  B.  streets.  He  had  been 
ill  for  about  six  weeks  with  a  complication 
of  heart  disease  and  indigestion.  Three  days 
ago  he  became  weaker,  and  while  it  was 
feared  he  could  not  recover,  his  death  was 
not  expected  so  soon.  Captain  Wolf  reached 
his  Gist  year  on  the  21st  of  last  April.  He 
was  the  oldest  officer  in  the  0.  S.  N.  and  the 
.  0.  R.  Sc  N.  company's  service,  and  no  mas- 
ter was  more  careful  and  possessed  more 
skill.  Until  the  railroad  superseded  the 
steamboat  the  entire  traveling  public  knew 
the  quiet,  steady  captain,  and  a  great  many 
old  residents,  when  they  read  the  heading 
of  this  item,  will  feel  a  sort  of  personal  loss 
in  the  death  of  this  good  and  honest  man. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  daughters,  one 
of  them  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Klosterman, 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  kind  and  indulgent 
hunsand  and  father.  Financially  the  family 
is  left  in  comfortable  circumstances." 

Captain  Wolf  was  married  on  July  24, 
1857.  to  Miss  Philippina  Saling,  who  depart- 
ed this  life  December  22,  1807.  To  them  were 
born  three  daughters.  Sophie,  Clara  and 
Mary.  Sophie  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Klosterman;  Clara  is  unmarried  and  Mary 
is  the  wife  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Alexander  Mayer. 
Born  and  raised  in  Portland,  the  children  of 
Captain  Wolf  have  ever  sustained  the  good 
name  of  their  deceased  parents.  None  are 
more  highly  respected  in  the  community  in 
which  they  reside. 

J.  C.  HAW^THORNE,  M.  D. 

A  cultivated  gentleman,  a  thorough  Chris- 
tian, a  master  of  his  profes.sion,  a  groatly 
beloved  and  honored  citizen  passed  from  life 
on  February  l.'>.  issl.  in  the  death  of  Dr.  J. 
C.  Hawthorne,  who  had  bepn  a  resident  of 
the  city  and  state  since  1S.')7.  He  was  born 
In  Mercer  county.  Pennsylvania.  March  12, 
IHl!).  and  was  the  son  of  James  and  .Mary 
(Donnell)  Hawthorne,  who  were  of  English 
descent.  He  received  his  rudimentary  edu- 
cation in  his  native  county,  and  for  a  time 
studied  medicine  under  Doctor  Bascom,  of 
Mercer.  Later  he  became  a  student  of  the 
Medical  University  of  Louisville.  Kentucky, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  with 
highest  honors.   In    partnershp    with  his 


cousin,  Dr.  Hawthorne,  he  practiced  mod: 
cine  in  Louisville  until  1850,  when  he  r.-- 
moved  to  California,  where,  in  Placer  counry 
he  engaged  in  general  practice  and  hospital 
work.  Here  he  became  widely  known  for  hi- 
professional  skill,  and  so  highly  esteem.-, i 
that,  in  opposition  to  his  desires,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  state  senate  for  two 
successive  terms.  In  1857  he  came  to  Purr 
land,  where  his  worth  as  a  practitioner  an.': 
citizen  found  speedy  recognition,  and'  in 
1S5S  he  took  charge  of  the  county  hospital 
under  contract  with  the  county  court.  Sul» 
sequently  he  founded  a  private  hospital  ior 
the  insane,  which  he  conducted  with  su'-h 
success  that  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  thr 
unfortunates  of  the  state.  This  contract  wa^' 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  was  in 
force  at  the  time  of  his  death,  when  he  had 
500  patients  under  his  charge.  During  th" 
twenty-one  years  he  had  charge  of  th-,- 
asylum  it  became  widely  known  as  one  of 
the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  Uniif--' 
States.  His  work  in  this  direction  plac^'  i 
him  among  the  few  who  have  gained  na- 
tional renown  in  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
and  the  curative  rate  of  his  establishment 
was  considered  equal  to  that  of  any  similar 
concern  in  the  world.  As  proof  of  his  skill 
and  popularity,  although  a  democrat,  h.' 
was  retained  in  office  for  many  years  aftor 
the  republican  party  came  into  power,  lii 
Oregon  he  declined  all  suggestions  of  b**- 
coming  a  candidate  for  high  stations,  as  bf- 
ing  devoted  to  his  profession,  outside  of  th-^ 
laurels  to  be  gained  therein  he  had  no  am- 
bition. He  died  at  the  summit  of  usefulnp>- 
universally  regretted,  and  left  behind  him 
the  memory  of  a  broad-minded,  courageous 
man,  gifted  with  rare  talents,  whose  car*" 
was  eminently  useful  to  his  fellows,  and  in 
every  way  worthy  of  emulation. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  properties  in 
Oregon  was  left  as  an  inheritence  to  Dr 
Hawthorne's  widow  and  two  daught<^rs. 
Louise  H.  and  Catherine,  the  beautiful  H:^^v- 
thorne  Park  being  a  portion  of  it.  ^Irs 
Hawthorne  is  a  pioneer  daughter  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  here  in  Portland  Is  greatly  b«'- 
loved  by  those  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  th-- 
honor  of  her  acquaintance. 

The  kindly  disposition  and  good  deeds  of 
Dr.  Hawthorne  will  live  so  long  as  lasts  t?^- 
memory  of  those  who  knew  him  in  Hf'* 
Almost  literally  speaking,  "his  friends  wer-- 
numbered  by  his  acquaintances." 

James  Hawthorne,  father  of  Dr.  H:nv 
thorne.  was  a  graduate  of  Washington  ('  ' 
h^ge.  Morc«^r.  Pa.,  so  that  the  deceascfl  ci!'-  ' 
of  educated  stock. 

CHARLES  W.  CORNELIUS.  M.  D. 

V   . 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Cornelius,  one  of  P«'''' 
land's  prominent  physicians,  son  of  B«'"' 
jamin  and    Rachel    Cornelius,    pioneers  of 
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was  born  on  his  father's  donation  land 
,  l.iim.  in  Cornelius  plains,  seven  miles  north 
of  Forest  Grove.  Washington  county,  Octo- 
It'T  13,  1S56. 

He  received  his  education  at  Pacific  Uni- 
MTsity.  Forest  Grove,  one  of  the  pioneer  in- 
.stitutions  of  the  state.  In  1877  he  began  the 
-tiidy  of  medicine  with  Dr.  F.  A.  Bailey,  of 
Hi'.lsboro,  but  in  1879.  the  then  city  of  Spo-' 
kane,  Washington,  offered  such  attractions 
that  he  removed  to  that  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  himself  in  business.  He 
(here  erected  a  drug  store,  the  third  busi- 
ness house  of  the  embryo  city,  and  therein 
carried  on  the  drug  business  for  about  18 
months,  when  he  sold  out  and  returned  to 
Portland  and  again  took  up  his  studies,  at- 
tending the  medical  department  of  the  Wil- 
lamette University  for  two  terms.  He  then 
purchased  and  conducted  one  of  the  leading 
retail  drug  houses  in  Portland  until  1886, 
when  he  received  a  very  advantageous  offer 
for  his  business,  which  he  accepted,  and  re- 
moved to  San  Francisco,  California. 

In  the  latter  city  he  was  for  a  year  the 
lesee  and  manager  of  one  of  its  leadinf 
theaters.  Disposing  of  such  interests,  he  re 
moved  to  Southern  Oregon  and  engaged  i 
mining,  but  that  inate  longing  to  complete 
his  medicinal  studies  caused  him  to  return 
'0  Portland,  where  he  entered  the  medical 
'l^partment  of  the  O  egon  State  University, 
graduating  therefrom  in  ISSO.  gaining  the 
r"putation  of  being  one  of  the  most  studious, 
painstaking  students  who  ever  attended  the 
institution. 

Soon  after  receiving  his  degree,  he  formed 
1  partnership  with  Dr.  H.  R.  Littlefiekl,  and 
'^an  the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
'1  Portland,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
^ith  the  exception  of  a  few  months  spent 
-Maska  during  1898.  He  arrived  in  Skag- 
■■^•ly  ju.st  as  the  epidemic  of  spinal  menin- 
-'tis  broke  out.  and  so  successfully  did  he 
'  i^^'lle  ihe  dread    disease    that  there  was 
"  h  a  demand  for  his  services  that  his  own 
"alth  gave  way  on  account  of  excessive  ia- 
'  T.  and  he  was  glad  to  return  to  Portland. 

In  1804  Dr.  Cornelius  was  elected  coroner 
^ '  ^lultnomah  county,    on  the  republican 
'  '  l<"t,  by    an    overwhelming:    majority,  in 
*'ii'-h  capacity  he  served  with  groat  credit 
liimself  and  the  community.  The  doctor 
'1  prominent  member  of  quite  a  number 
Maternal  and  brneficiary  ord*^rs.  among 
.  ' -'i  being     the   .Ma?oni(\     Odd  Fellows, 
irlits  of  Pythias.  Red  Men.  Elks.  Dru'ds 
'1  |"To;ips.    He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Society. 

■  Ik"'  doctor's  fathiM-  lias  1)een  dead  sinc(« 
iris  niorlif;-  is  ^t\\]  alive  and  resides 
''<»rtland.  af  :n8  Montgomery  .street,  in  an 
' '"i^'nit  and  comfortable  home.  and.  for  the 
ftnirteen  year.s.  the  d  octor  and  his  two 
'■'''is  have  been  living  with  her. 


WILEY  B.  ALLEN. 


Here  ia  the  story  of  a  native  son  that 
should  prove  inspiring  to  every  youth  of 
Oregon.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  magnificent  busi- 
ness success  that  may  be  achieved  by  untir- 
ing, sleepless  energy,  coupled  with  integrity 
of  purpose  and  a  matchless  zeal  to  deserve 
and  retain  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
all  with  whom  our  subject  comes  in  con- 
tact. 

Wiley  B.  Allen  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
upon  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Abiqua 
river,  near  Silveton,  April  2.).  185.3.  His  in- 
fant days  were  passed  among  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  the  birds  and  the  bushes  of  his 
surroundings,  his  silken  locks  often  p'aying 
with  the  zephyrs  that  frequently  sighed 
through  the  towering  fir  trees  of  his  native 
heath. 

Arriving  at  a  suitable  age,  the  youth  at^ 
tended  the  district  school,  where  he  was 
noted  for  his  studious  habits,,  and  completed 
his  education  at  the  Willamette  University 
under  Professor  T.  M.  Gatch,  graduating 
with  highest  honors. 

Wi'th  -^COO  as  his  sole  possessions,  in  1876, 
young  Mr.  Allen  located  at  San  Jose,  Cal- 
ifornia, where  he  opened  a  musical  instru- 
ment establishment  in  a  modest  way.  The 
enterprise  was  a  success  from  the  day  of  its 
beginning,  his  capital  becoming  multiplied 
many  times  over,  but  San  Jose  was  too 
small  a  city  for  the  genius  of  which  we 
write.  After  a  busy  life  of  five  years  in  the 
California  town  the  young  man  removed  to 
Portland,  and  in  1881  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  has  developed  into  the  most  stupendous 
musical  instrument  concern  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Its  business  has  p?rraeated every  nook 
and  eorner  of  not  only  Oregon.  Washington 
and  Idaho,  but  reaches  half  way  to  Chic- 
ago to  the  east,  and  comes  into  active  com- 
DCtitinn  witi.  the  gentleman's  friendly  com- 
petitors of  the  golden  gate.  The  mind  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  the  multitudinous  ten- 
tacles of  the  great  concern  in  which  Mr. 
Allen  is  the  beacon  light  and  guiding  spirit. 

His  mind,  genius  and  hand  has  reached 
forth,  not  alone  to  the  popular  centers,  but 
to  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  the  fertile  vallevs  and 
beautiful  vales  of  the  large  domain  compris- 
ing v/hat  is  popularly  known  as  the  Pacific 
coast.  Anywhere  and  every  where,  in  man- 
sion or  in  cabin,  wher?  the  glitf^r  of  gold 
'larms  the  eye  and  faseit^.ates  tlu'  mind,  or 
le  modest  frock  of  the  farm  wife  and  sun- 
jonnf  t  of  the  milkmaid  su2;gest.s  merely 
•omfort  and  refinement,  mention  music  or 
instrument  from  which  one  extracts  sweet 
cheerful  aixl  entraneing  strains,  und  the 
uanir>  of  Wiley  15  Allen  at  once  conae  to 
mind  It  is  symonomou.s  of  music.  It  b<»ars 
upon  its  unseen  wings  "Peace  on  earth,  good 
wil]  to  men."    For  music  is  peace.  Good 
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will  must  reign  where  melody  does  dwell. 

An  acre  of  floor  space — think  of  it — an 
acre  of  floor  space  is  required  to  accomodate 
the  business  of  the  Wiley  B.  Allen  house. 
Do  not  plead  for  any  enumeration  of  his 
goods.  Query  what  it  may  be  in  musical  in- 
struments or  in  musical  merchandise  that  is 
not  on  exhibition  and  one  word  will  satisfy 
the  curiosity.  "Nothing,"  is  the  reply.  The 
assortment  is  complete.  The  craftiest  of 
craftsmen  has  not  fashioned  a  thing  of  mus- 
ic, and,  the  pen  has  not  written  either  a  song 
of  adoration  of  the  Deity,  the  lofty  in  the 
classic,  or  on  down  to  the  rag-time  jollities 
of  the  present  hour,  that  may  not  be  obtain- 
ed at  the  great  emporium  of  musical  har- 
mony of  which  both  our  city  and  state  is 
proud. 

Tlius  we  have  spoken  of  this  native  son. 
Otiier  native  sons  may  well  profit  by  the 
lessons  he  has  taught  them.  He  has  blazed 
the  way.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps. 

JAMES  K.  LOCKE.  M.  D. 


Oregon  has  furnished  many  native  sons 
who  have  been  of  greatest  credit  to  it  in 
various  ways.  In  the  practice  of  medicine 
none  of  them  have,  however,  outstripped  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  for  ability,  learning  or 
desire  to  excel  in  this,  the  one  profession 
which  rec  lires  the  greatest  proficiency. 
Polk  count>  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  doctor  was  born  within  its  pre- 
cincts. 

Dr.  Locke  was  born  near  Independence, 
December  19,  1861,  on  the  farm  of  his  par- 
ents, Harrison  B.  and  Melissa  P.  Locke. 
His  youthful  years  were  spent  at  home  and 
in  such  work  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  farm- 
er's boys  ,but  from  the  plow  handles  and  the 
schools  he  steadily  worked  his  way  up\\*.rds 
to  a  professional  career  that  brains  and  per- 
severance cculd  only  achieve. 

The  parents  of  the  doctor  were  among  the 
earlier  pioneers  to  cross  the  plains,  coming 
in  1845.  Those  were  perilous  days  for  those 
who  cam.e  here  to  found  a  grand  state,  and 
the  hardships  they  had  to  endure  cannot  be 
realized  by  those  who  never  experienced  such 
a  trip.  For  a  time  subsecjuent  to  his  arrival 
Mr.  Locke,  pere,  v:as  in  the  employ  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  finaHy  took  up 
a  claim  in  Polk  county,  making  tiiat  his 
future  home.  During  rhe  early  Indian  ho.i- 
tilities,  the  red  skin-  burnMl  his  hf;mo.  drove 
off  his  stock  and  comittfMi  other  depre<iaions 
upon  his  farm,  but  luckily  none  of  his  fami- 
ly fell  into  savage  hands  He  had  the  satis- 
faction of  requiting  them  in  a  manner  that 
brought  thfm  rot  f)nly  to  a  rrppntant  mood, 
but  also  to  p<acenil  behavior  through  the 
well-merited  punishment  inflicred  upon  j. 
them  by  the  Indian  war  vfterans.  of  which  ^ 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  bravest.  0 


Dr.  Locke  acquired  his  earlier  educati<.n 
in  the  district  schools  near  home,  and  afr-  : 
wards  attended  the  Agricultural  CoUego  ,! 
Corvallis.    Upon  leaving  school  he  went  : 
Independence  and  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  ; 
J.  Lee,  now  deceased,  where  he  began  t 
study  of  medicine.    After  a  year's  time  !. 
went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  attended  t). 
Missouri  Medical  College,  graduating  th"r 
from  with  the  highest  honors,  on  March  i 
1S88.     Returning  to  Oregon  he  located  - 
Buena  Vista,  where  he  remained  four  ye.u 
and  a  half  and  then  removed  to  Portlari/; 
Here,  for  the  past  seven  years,  he  has 
joyed  a  most  lucrative  practice,  his  haiM 
some  parlors  a  Third  and  Madison  sre* 
being  daily  visited  by  a  clientele  comp(j>. 
of  the  best  citizens  of  Oregon's  metropol:- 
His  practice  will  continue  to  grow  as  hi 
genial    disposition,  upright    demsanor  an; 
success  as  a  physician  wins  goodwill  and  p:i 
tients  on  every  hand.   His  friends  are  nuni 
bered  by  his  acquaintance. 

Dr.  Locke  was  married  on  November 
1890,  to  Miss  Minnie  B.  Gibson,  and  or:, 
child,  a  daughter  of  six,  is  the  fruits  of  ih< 
union. 

SAMUEL  A.  CLARKE. 


There  is  much  in  the  life  of  an  active  man 
that  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  pa^'  ■ 
of  history,  but  circumstances  will,  at  tim<'.v 
not  permit  of  a  full  resume  of  the  more  in 
teresting  and  important  incidents  connec  tt  ! 
therewith.  To  our  regret  we  are  so  situ:i'- 
ed,  as  we  take  up  the  pen  to  write  of  th" 
prominent  and  well  known  pioneer  who>' 
name  appears  above. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  one  of  the  few  pioneers  to 
Oregon  who  can  say.  as  the  old  adage  g^ '  - 
"like  father,  like  son,"  for  among  those    i  ■ 
braved  the  perils  of  oceans  deep  in  l'- 
were  his  ancesors.    Men  and  women  ^v!  • 
bravely  sundered  ties  of  home  and  kind:' 
to  come  to  the  new  contin-nt  to  find  a  n.  • 
roof-tree;  to  establish  a  community  fi fc  ' 
oppression:    to  fight  for  liberty;    to  l"  --  •■ 
down  the  flag  of  aristocracy  and  fiing  to  i! 
breeze  an  emblem  dear  to  u.f  all — Old  Glo-  • 

In  the  annals   of    revolutionary  days  "-^  • 
find  the  Wynkoops.  the  Strongs,  the  Clai  K- 
the  Jessups  and  others;   soldiers,  statesii: 
merchants,  giants  in  the  literary  field. 
dames  as  mistresses  of  houses  frtcni'':'' 
by  the  founders  of  our  governnit^u!.     '  ' 
sfcncled  from  such  was  thp  sui)j('it  (if 
nif^moir,  who,  like  them,  became  a  iiii'! 
to  a  rtw  country,  and  one  of  the  proniii: 
factors  in  its  history.    .Mr.  Clarke  was  i 
in    Cuba    on    his    fatlior's    plantation    n-  ' 
Holguin.  the  birthplace  of  the  Cuban  b  a'i' 
Macoo  and  (Jarcia.  and   vva-  on«*  "f  ' 
chiliircn. 

H^re  his  earlier  lifo  was  past  aniid.-f 
that  goes  to  make  a  palatial  home  of  '■ 
'jrich  so  beautiful  in  tropical  climates.  1- 
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the  perpetual  summer  idyl  was  to  have  sud- 
den ending.  The  father,  uncle  and  five  older 
children  were  swept  away  by  fever.  A  sor- 
rowful ending  of  the  Candelaria  home.  The 
mother  took  her  three  little  boys  north  to 
educate  them  at  New  Haven.  They  landed 
at  Baltimore,  where  the  boy  had  his  first 
glass  of  ice  cream,  dropping  it  on  the  stone 
walk  because  he  thought  it  burned  him. 

There  were  no  railroads  at  that  time,  so 
they  traveled  by  stage  to  New  York.  The 
change  from  tropic  life  reacted  on  the  lad 
and  all  his  earlier  life  he  was  a  victim  of  ill 
heath,  which  prevented  his  receiving  a  col- 
lege course,  as  was  intended.  At  seventeen 
he  went  to  New  York  to  learn  business  with 
an  eminent  house  of  that  day.  At  twenty,  as 
his  firm  dissolved,  he  went  to  Charleston 
where  his  brother  was  in  business.  South- 
ern climate  and  conditions  not  suiting  him, 
he  went  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
employed  in  banking.  In  1849  he  started  for 
Oregon.  He  arrived  here  in  1850,  and  in  1851 
went  overland  to  California- with  an  ox  team, 
returning  in  the  fall  after  mining  on  Shasta, 
plain  where  Yreka  now  stands. 

At  that  time  Portland  was  a  mere  village; 
little  settlement  above  the  Santiam — perhaps 
a  half  a  dozen  in  the  Cmpqua.    The  Rogue 
river  valley  was  without  a  settler,  all  the 
beautiful  valeys  of  Western  Oregon  being 
almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  That  fall  he  was 
connected  in  an  enterprise  t"^  bulla  a  saw" 
mill  in  Portland,  where  the  ste  1  bridge  now 
lands  on  the  west  side.   There  w^as  then  no 
improvement  in  that  part  of  the  city. 
Meantime  he  had  met  Harriet  Buckingham 
nd  they  were  married  February  23,  1852. 
hat  fall  he  sold  the  mill  and  moved  to 
alem  and  bought  a  land  claim  from  a  set- 
ler  for  about  what  the  land  sold  for  when 
he  title  was  completed.  The  Candelaria  plan- 
atlon  remained  in  the  family  until  now,  but 
^as  sold,  and  the  farm  cost  all  that  the  mill 
brought  and  the  Cuban  inheritance  added. 

When  his  first  crop  of  wheat  ripened,  he 
iwung  his  cradle  during  the  forenoons  while 
he  wife  raked  for  binding.  After  noon  he 
)ound  the  wheat  while  she  rode  the  pony 
)areback  to  drive  up  the  oxen,  when  they 
oaded  and  hauled  the  wheat  to  the  barn 
hat  he  had  built.  In  this  way  the  harvest 
k'as  saved.  At  that  season  it  was  not  pos- 
Ible  to  hire  help,  so  they  had  to  do  as  they 
id.  In  1S59  they  removed  to  Salem,  where 
hey  afterwards  lived  for  so  many  years. 
For  several  years  from  ISfiO  he  was  east 
f  the  Cascades,  and  whpn  Baker  county  was 
.kJ,'anized  was  appointed  its  county  clerk,  at 
f-qnest  of  leading  citizen.  After  filling  that 
*rm  he  returned  to  Salem  and  was  corres- 
ondent  for  the  Oreconian  during  the  legis- 
iture  of  '64;  and  then  edited  the  Oregonian 
i^fing  the  last  year  of  the  war,  resigning  to 
^tending  to  mining  interests  in  Souihern 
Jaho.  Subsequently  he  went  East  and  was 
bsent  a  year,  part  of  the  time  superintend- 


ing the  boring  for  oil  in  West  Virginia, 
where  friends  in  New  lork  had  a  great 
tract  of  land. 

In  San  Francisco,  on  his  return,  he  met 
the  men  who  organized  to  build  a  railroad 
to  the  Oregon  line.  Acting  in  harmony  with 
them  he  organized  a  corporation  that  com- 
menced to  build  the  road,  and  in  three  years 
sold  to  Ben  Holladay.  He  was  secretary  for 
three  years. 

In  '68  he  bought  the  Salem  Statesman, 
selling  it  in  '72.  He  then  bought  the  Wil- 
lamette Farmer,  running  it  until  '79,  in  com- 
pany with  D.  W.  Craig,  when  he  moved  to 
Portland  to  accept  the  position  as  head  of 
the  literary  bureau  of  the  Villard  railroad 
syndicate,  which  posiion  he  held  unil  Mr. 
Villard's  failure  in  '83.  He  has  visied  and 
written  of  all  the  region  west  of  the  Rockies 
and  north  of  California.  Since  then  he  has 
continued  to  make  this  region  known  to  the 
world  by  contributions  to  various  leading 
papers  throughout  the  Union. 

From  '62  he  has  commanded  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  writer.  His  descriptive  arti- 
cles have  received  highest  praise,  his  arti- 
cles on  history  unexcelled  and  his  verse  liked 
by  all  who  care  for  rhyme. 

The  years  1885-G  he  devoted  to  historical 
work  that  was  published  in  the  Oregonian 
as  "Pioneer  Days."  He  gathered  material 
from  fur  trader,  mountaineer,  Hudson  Bay 
sources,  missionaries  and  the  earliest  pio- 
neers, many  of  whom  he  knew.  He  hoped 
to  devote  his  life  to  a  continuance  of  this 
work,  but  ill  health  and  the  death  of  his 
wife,  vv^ho  was  his  life's  inspiration,  as  well 
as  his  assistant,  prevented.  Overwork  had 
caused  nervous  prostration  that  lasted  for 
years,  from  which  he  recovered  when  the 
w^orld  was  in  the  panic  of  1893. 

He  planted  one  of  the  first  orchards  of  the 
prune  in  this  region  and  shipped,  in  1884, 
the  first  car  of  cured  prunes  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  precursor  of  the  eleven  millions 
of  pounds  sent  abroad  in  '98. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  at  present  connected  with  the 
U.  S.  General  Land  Department.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  During  his  lei-iure  hours  he  takes 
up  his  pen,  and  history,  incident,  romance 
he  knows  so  well  how  to  phrase,  together 
with  his  charming  verse,  will  some  day  fur- 
nish pleasure  to  readers  who  delight  in  the 
perusal  of  entertaining  pages. 

MRS  HARRIET  T.  CLARKE. 

Harriett  Talcott  Buckingham  was  horn  in 
Xorwalk,  Ohio,  March  31,  1S31.  Her  grand- 
father came  there  from  Connecticut  and  was 
a  man  of  prominence  and  influence.  Her  fath- 
er was  for  years  the  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Norwalk  Reflector,  now  an  influential 
organ  of  pul/ric  opinion.  The  Buckingham 
family  of  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  of  New  Englond  families. 
By  her  mother  she  was  descended  from  Gov- 
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ernor  Bradford  and  the  Barstows  who  land- 
ed from  the  Mayflower  on  December  20,  1620, 
at  Plymouth  Rock.  Her  family  connection 
includes  a  number  of  the  best  known  New 
England  families. 

She  was,  during  childhood,  much  with  rel- 
atives near  Hartford,  v^onn.;  was  later 
schooled  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  had  a  good 
education.  As  her  brother  was  coming  to 
Oregon  with  their  relatives,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hiram  Smith,  so  well  known  at  Portland  in 
the  early  days,  she  also  come  with  them  in 
1851.  Here  she  met  Mr.  S.  A.  Clarke  and 
they  were  married  February  23,  1852.  The 
same  fall  they  removed  to  Salem,  where,  and 
near  there,  they  lived  for  thirty-eight  years, 
until  her  death. 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  one  of  the  most  charm 
ing  and  attractive  of  the  pioneer  women 
of  that  time.  She  will  ever  be  remembered 
by  all  who  knew  her  for  her  beauty  of  per- 
son and  character,  her  unselfish  nature  and 
a  kindness  that  made  her  the  messenger  of 
benevolence  wherever  she  could  be  useful. 
She  possessed  a  cultivated  mind,  and  her 
sympathy  with  all  that  was  true,  good  and 
beautiful. 

Her  health  had  been  excellent  all  her  life 
but  she  had  an  attack  of  grippe  and  seemed 
recovering,  when  a  relapse  came,  and  after 
two  congestive  chills  she  died  instantly  from 
heart  failure,  January  27,  1890. 

During  her  h'e  she  greatly  assisted  her 
husband  in  editc  -ial  work  by  conducting  a 
department  for  home  and  youth,  so  nad  be- 
come v/ell  known  over  a  wide  region.  She 
had  hoped  to  4ive  to  assist  Mr.  Clarke  to 
complete  the  historical  work  he  had  done  so 
much  of  in  a  desultory  way,  as  they  desired 
to  spend  their  remaining  days  for  that  pur- 
pose. Never  had  the  death  of  any  woman 
caused  such  general  and  kindly  interest  and 
called  out  so  much  notice  from  the  press. 
So  many  had  enjoyed  her  hospitality  that 
all  united  to  do  her  honor  and  recite  the 
virtues  and  graces  that  were  so  natural  to 
her  and  so  unconscious  on  her  part. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Clarke  should  have  reco.gnition 
ere  this  age  shall  pass  away  and  her  name 
be  kept  in  grateful  remembrance  so  long  as 
the  Native  Son  shall  be  known.  The  oldest 
daughter.  Marian,  died  at  Walla  Walla,  in 
the  winter  of  1882.  The  next.  Mrs.  N.  H. 
Looney,  is  the  wife  of  Senator  N.  H.  Looney, 
of  Jefferson:  William  J.  Clarke  is  well 
known  and  is  in  business  at  Gervais;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Clarke  Dyer  resides  at  Salem. 

RICHMOND  KELLY,  M.  D. 


Doctor  Kelly  was  born  near  th?  city  of 
Portland.  Multnomah  county,  Oregon.  Sep- 
tember ir>.  IS.').').  He  is  the  youngest  living 
child  of  Rev.  Clinton  and  Maria  (Crain) 
Kelly.  His  parents  left  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky in  isi:  for  Oregon,  wintering  in  In- 


dependence, Missouri,  and  began  the  loiu* 
and  weary  journey  across  the  plains  in 
arriving  at  Oregon  City  in  the  fall  of  th;i: 
year.  There  they  remained  until  the  follo\\- 
ing  spring  when  a  land  claim  was  locat.-  i 
by  them  on  the  east  side  of  the  Willanv  t-.- 
river  near  Portland.  In  the  early  fifr;-^ 
their  home  was  some  two  miles  from  ihi\ 
city,  but  now  the  residence  portion  of  th-- 
city  has  pushed  its  way  a  mile  beyond  ;h. 
door-yard  where  their  cabin  then  stood.  In 
honor  of  Father  Kelly  the  city  has  nanv>  i 
one  of  its  largest  and  handsomest  puM:- 
school  buildings,  the  "Clinton  Kelly."  Thi^ 
school  was  prior  to  that  time  known 
"District  No.  2,"  and  here,  in  the  buildir).- 
first  erected,  the  doctor  secured  his  earl;-  - 
education.  Upon  arriving  at  a  suitable  ai;- 
he  attended  the  Willamette  Universiiy 
graduating  thereform  in  1878  in  the  A.  ii 
course.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, going  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  where  he  en 
tered  the  Miama  Medical  College,  located  in 
that  city.  From  this  institution  he  gradu 
ated  in  1883.  Untu  the  fall  of  18S.>  he  r.- 
mained  in  Cincinnati  as  resident  physician 
of  the  Cincinnati  hospital,  when  he  return-  ! 
to  Portland,  and  opened  an  office.  In  th" 
great  metropolis,  which  was  but  little  e!--- 
than  a  village  at  his  birth,  he  has  since  cmu 
tinned  to  reside,  enjoying  a  very  lucrativ--- 
practice  among  a  clientele  comprising 
leading  and  best  inhabitants. 

The  doctor's  parents  are  now  deceas^  i 
During  their  life  among  the  pioneers  as  wt-  ' 
as  later-comers  to  Oregon,  none  were  h;)n- 
ored  more  highly  while  they  lived,  nor.- 
more  regretted  when  they  died.  Their  mt-ni- 
ory  will  long  remain  fragrant  in  the  h^^a--'^ 
of  scores  who  knew  them  but  to  love  th<  i!t 

MR.  AND  MRS.  HAMILTON  CAM PB HI. I- 


A  nob'e,  courageous,  God-fearing  man  < 
man  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  early  a:i  ■ 
best  hi.story  of  Oregon — met  h'n  dfath  at  '■ 
hands  of  Mexican  bandits  and  robbevs  \vli« 
in  lS(i;{,  Hamilton  Campbell  was  foully  nm: 
dererl  at  Guaymas,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  born  in  Kanawha  (onf. 
ty,   Virginia.  June   12,   1S12.    His  ance-irv 
dates  back  through  a  long  and  distingtii-t:- 
lineage  to  the  Argyle-clan  of  Scotland. 
father.  Kobert  Cam{)be!I.  came  to  .\ni'::  i 
late  in  the  eigtfenth  century,  and  b'''!'- 
a  large  maniifactnrer  of  .salt  in  Vir-'i!^ 
He  was  married  to  an  estimable  Sf  itcli  I  '  • 
and  she  bore  bim  a  number  of  child!"»  ii.  ' 
second  being  the  man  whose    portrait  a;' 
pears  on  another  page. 

vHamilton  Campbell  was  married  in  ' 
gamon  county.  Illinois,    Ft'l)r!iary  .'>.  1" 
to  Miss  Harriet  B.  Biddle.  who  was  born 
Amherst  Court  House.  Vii-ginia.  February 
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I>17.  After  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell settled  in  Sprinfield,  Illinois,  where  Mr. 
Campbell  pursued  his  trade,  that  of  cabinet 
maker,  until  1831),  when  they,  joined  the 
missionary  party  enlisted  by  Rev.  Jason  Lee. 
to  come  to  Oregon  to  aid  in  the  settlement 
and  civilization  of  the  then  almost  unknown 
territory.  The  missionary  portion  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  composed  of  fifty  persons,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  and  in  addi- 
tion farmers  and  artisans  in  w^ood  and  iron, 
Mr.  Campbell  being  the  carpenter  of  the 
party.  The  company  embarked  at  New 
York  in  October,  1839.  in  the  ship  Lausanne, 
with  a  cargo  of  supplies  for  the  new  Meth- 
odist mission,  and  those  precious  human 
^ouls  who  were  destined  to  spread  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  among  the  savages  of  the 
West — savages  who  had  not  then  knowledge 
of  their  Creator — who  delighted  in  the 
spilling  of  human  blood  and  were  joyous  in 
the' creation  of  desolation.  In  due  course, 
after  an  uneventful  passage  around  Cape 
Horn,  stopping  only  at  Rio  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  they  entered  the  Columbia 
river  and  proceeded  to  the  Willamette  val- 
ley and  then  to  the  mission  near  Salem. 
Here  Mr.  Campbell  assisted  in  building  the 
[larsonage  and  jointly  occupied  it  with  Rev. 
(lustavus  Hines.  until  the  completion  of  the 
institute,  when  he  removed  to  that  structure 
and  was  placed  in  'Charge  of  the  Indian 
si'hool.  At  the  closii  of  the  mission,  in 
later  years,  he  purchased  the  mission  horses 
and  cattle  and  removed  them  to  a  land 
claim  he  had  taken  up  in  the  Chehalem  val- 
i-n-.  He  was  then  urged  to  join  the  confer- 
-uce  and  engage  as  a  circuit  rider,  but  his 
other  responsibilities  were  so  great  he  could 
not  accept.  He  did,  however,  become  a  local 
preacher,  and  with  great  earnestness  and  al- 
most immeasurable  success,  preached  to  the 
Indians  in  their  native  tongue. 

He  was  the  engraver  of  the  dies  used  to 
'  oin  the  "Beaver  Money"  in  1849.  by  the 
Oregon  Exchange  Company,  an  association 
'>f  which  he  was  a  prominent  member.  In 
I'^-'i-t  he  removed  to  Corvallis  and  engaged 
in  the  photographic  business,  and  later  to 
^in  Francisco,  in  18.')0.  where  he  pursued 
'ho  same  calling.  In  1802  he  returned  his 
•amily  to  Portland  and  went  to  the  Mexican 
fiiines  as  superintendent,  where  he  was 
'  t  'lelly  murdered  as  above  narrated. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  still  living  in  Portland 
\^i'h  her  daughter.  Maria  A.,  the  widow  of 

M.  Smith,  and  although  83  years  of  age.  is 
i-^  sprightly  as  many  a  woman  her  junior 
■''>•  a  third  of  a  century.  Eight  children  were 
''orn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  three  of 
'•^hom,  Mary  D..  wife  of  William  Barnhart. 
;tn  Oregon  pioneer  merchant.  Maria  A.,  (the 
^Irst  white  child  born  in  Salem.  October  'J.l, 
^'^^D.  widow  of  S.  M.  Smith,  a  former  lead- 
'fig  druggist  of  Portland;    and    Sarah  C, 


wife  of  F.  W.  Latham,  are  living.  These 
three  daugnters  are  a  source  of  great  com- 
fort to  their  aged  and  most  estimable  moth- 
er. There  are  but  few  silvered  threads  in 
Mrs.  Campbell's  formerly  almost  jet  black 
locks,  and  her  step  is  as  elastic  as  that  of 
many  a  woman  not  far  removed  from  the 
golden  side  of  life's  young  dream. 

HOI\.  JOSEPH  A.  STROWBRIDGE. 


Hon.  Joseph  A.  Strowbridge  was  born  near 
Danville,  Pennsylvania.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  in  Marion  county.  Ohio,  his  father  hav- 
ing emigrated  from  the  older  civilization  and 
purchased  a  farm  in  what  was  at  that  time 
a  comparatively  new  part  of  Ohio.  He  had 
just  prepared  himself  to  enter  the  Ohio  Wes- 
lyan  university  at  Delaware.  Ohio,  with  a 
view  to  the  study  of  law,  when  his  father  de- 
cided CO  emigrate  to  the  far  West  and  make 
a  home  in  Oregon.  The  journey  was  under- 
taken in  the  autumn  of  1851,  across  the  sev- 
eral states  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Here  the  win- 
ter was  spent  and  in  the  spring  of  1852  they 
again  resumed  their  journey,  reaching  Ore- 
gon in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The 
loss  of  one  of  the  children,  a  little  boy  ol 
seven  years,  from  cholera,  which  raged  as  an 
epidemic  this  year  among  the  emigrant 
trains,  the  hardship  and  privation  incident 
to  a  six  months'  journey  across  the  plains, 
together  with  anxiety  and  apprehension  for 
the  safety  of  his  family,  told  upon  the  fath- 
er's strength,  and  at  The  Dalles  he  was 
stricken  with  mountain  fever,  and  died  three 
days  after  reaching  Portland. 

By  this  severe  blow  J.  A.  Strowbridge.  who 
was  only  a  youth,  was  greatly  distressed  and 
disheartened.  He  was  ill  himself  and  now 
felt  the  responsibility  of  his  mother's  family. 
Following  close  upon  the  bereavement  of  the 
family,  by  the  death  of  the  father,  came  the 
loss  of  a  band  of  fine  stock,  worth  thousands 
of  dollars,  which  had  been  brought  across 
the  plains  with  the  greatest  care  and  with- 
out loss.  Their  destruction  was  brought 
about  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  which  lay  upon 
the  ground  many  weeks,  and  feed  was  not  to 
be  had.  Thus  what  had  been  planneil  as  a 
fine  investment  was  totally  swept  away.  At 
this  time  he  greatly  appreciated  the  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  of  the  good  people  of 
Portland,  who  wer<^  always  ready  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  and  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  weary  emigrant,  wht^n  he  reached  hia 
journey's  end. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  1853  Mr.  Strow- 
bridge found  hinisplf  in  a  new  country,  prac- 
tically without  means,  and  with  no  re-sources 
except  which  were  in  his  own  courageous 
heart,  active  brain  and  willing  hands.  The 
first  employment  which  offered  was  a  job 
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cutting  cordwood.  He  bought  an  axe  of  the 
late  E.J.Northrup  and  went  bravely  to  work. 
Hearing  of  a  position  at  Oregon  City,  he  at 
once  made  an  effort  to  obtain  it.  The  boat 
on  the  route  was  the  litle  steamer  "Eagle" 
— owned  by  the  late  Captains  Wells  and  Wil- 
liams. As  the  fare  was  five  dollars — he 
walked.  Mr.  Strowbridge  was  given  the 
pcsiiion  by  Captain  J.  W.  Cochran,  now  re- 
siding on  his  farm  in  Clackamas  county,  and 
one  of  the  best  men  in  Oregon. 

While  at  Oregon  City  Mr.  Strowbridge 
made  a  small  shipment  of  Oregon  apples  to 
the  San  Francisco  market.  In  1854  he  re- 
turned to  Portland  where  he  engaged 
extensively  in  the  shipping  of  apples,  flour 
and  other  produce  with  his  brother.  Justus 
M.  Strow^bridge,  up  to  1860.  The  first  re- 
sults of  his  labor  were  swept  away  by  the 
failure  of  Adams  &  Co.'s  bank  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  1860  Mr.  Strowbridge  engaged  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  business  with  the  late  C.  M. 
Wiberg,  a  man  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  firm  of  Wiberg  &  Strow- 
bridge was  the  first  to  import  goods  direct 
from  the  New  England  manufactories.  In 
1870  they  sold  their  w^holesaie  business  to 
Kramer  &:  Kaufman,  and  Mr.  Strowbridge 
then  established  the  leather  and  shoe  finding 
business,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged  at  189 
Front  street. 

In  the  great  fire  of  August,  1873,  he,  with 
many  others  \  as  burned  out  and  lost  heav- 
ily, but  was  among  the  first  to  rebuild  and 
get  a  scock  again  on  the  market. 

He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Port- 
land Volunteer  Fire  Department,  organized 
in  1853  by  the  business  men  of  Portland  for 
their  mutual  protection.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Portland  Board  of 
Trauc-,  and  one  of  the  incorporators  of  Lone 
Fir  Cemetery,  also  one  of  the  first  members 
of  ihe  Portland  Library,  and  has  a  perpetual 
membership  therein. 

It  can  be  truly  said  of  him.  that  he  never 
contracted  a  debt  but  what  he  promptly  paid 
it  in  full,  and  that  he  holds  nothing  but  what 
honestly  belongs  to  him.  He  has  pursued  the 
policy  of  improving  his  property  with  sub- 
stantial buildings,  thus  furnishing  accommo- 
dations for  business,  and  stimulating  growth 
of  the  city.  He  has  always  been  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Portland. 

In  1888  he  was  elected  to  represent  Mult- 
nomah county  in  the  state  legislature,  and 
has  always  taken  a  great  interci^t  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  ciy  and  state. 

In  1864  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  H. 
Bodman  at  O.xford.  Ohio.  The  children, 
Alfred  B..  Dr.  George  H.,  Joseph  A..  J..  Mary 
Howard,  and  Henry  J.,  are  native  Oregon- 
ians.  ,  vj.^ 


"  MRS.  MARIA  BARCLAY. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  daugh 
ter  of  Pierre  C.  and  Catherine  Pambrua. 
who  were  among  the  advance  guard  of  th- 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  employees  to  conv 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Mr.  Pambrun  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  position  in  the  conduc: 
of  the  companies  aifairs,  being  in  charge  o: 
several  posts  in  the  interior,  where  he  dis- 
pensed hospitality  with  a  free  hand?  In 
1820  he  was  the  factor  or  agent  of  the  com- 
pany at  their  post  in  British  Columbia  an^l 
while  there  his  daughter,  Maria,  was  born. 
In  1831  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Ore- 
gon and  was  sent  to  Walla  Walla  as  factor, 
and,  during  his  life  there,  all  pioneers  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome,  and  if  in  need  of 
necessities,  he  did  what  he  could  to  relievo 
them. 

Mr.  Pambrun  died  in  1841,  through  a 
fall  from  a  horse  he  was  riding,  which  had 
becom-e  unmanageable.  The  family  then  re- 
moved to  Vancouver.  In  1842  his  daughter 
was  married  to  Dr.  Forbes  Barclay,  a  pio- 
neer of  1839,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  1850  they  re- 
moved to  Oregon  City,  making  that  place 
their  future  home.  Here  the  doctor  con- 
tinued his  medical  practice,  and,  also  served 
the  community  as  an  officer-holder,  among 
the  positions  so  held  were  councilmen  nine 
years,  mayor  seven  years,  and  coroner  eigh- 
teen years. 

Mrs.  Barclay  was  possessed  with  a  most 
amiable  disposition,  and  known  far  and 
wide  as  being  exceedinly  hospitable  and 
charitable.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  con- 
stitution and  was  in  good  health  up  to  a  fcv 
days  prior  to  her  decease,  when  she  wfis  at- 
tacked with  a  severe  cold.  This  merged  into 
oedema  of  the  larynx,  causing  strangula- 
tion. She  was  the  mother  of  seven  children, 
five  of  them  living  to  mourn  her  loss.  The.--- 
latter  were  Peirre.  Alexander,  Katie.  Harri^v 
(Mrs.  W.  E.  Pratt)  and  Charles.  She  al:^o 
left  two  sisters,  one  the  wife  of  Colonol 
John  :\IcCracken.  of  Portland,  the  other  thf 
wife  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Harger.  of  Chehalem  val- 
ley, both  of  whom  are  now  alive,*  and  four 
brothers,  who  made  their  homes  east  of  the 
mountains,  all  but  one  of  whom  have  since 
followed  her  to  the  tomb. 

Mrs.  Barclay's  death  proved  a  greviou.- 
shock  not  only  to  her  immediate  family,  bur 
to  scores  of  pioneers  throughout  Oretrcn 
who  had  from  time  to  time  become  acquain' 
ed  with  her,  and.  though  hi.storic  pnge 
silent  as  to  the  deeds  of  kindness  of  the  v/o- 
men  who  were  aniong  the  earlier  settlers,  a- 
she  was,  minds'  most  lasting  irapres.-^ion 
will  not  be  effaced  by  the  omission,  and  as 
long  as  pioneers  survive,  her  memory  ^vil' 
be  Vopt  green  by  recall  of  her  worth  and 
kindly  actions 


FAME. 

When  one  has  climbed  the  ladder,  steep,  that  leadeth  up  to  fame, 
And,  that  he  may  ne'er  return  again,  has  pushed  aside  the  same. 
Does  he  e're  remember  what  it  cost  to  reach  so  high  a  place? 
Or  does  success,  fo  perfect,  all  these  bitter  da^'S  efface? 

If  he  would  but  look  backward  once,  to  the  toilers  on  the  way, 
With  their  sore  discouraged  hearts,  aching,  breaking,  every  day. 
He  would  surely  stretch  a  kindly  hand  to  tho^e  yet  left  behind. 
To  help  them  up  that  weary  way,  that  they  might  knowledge  find. 

ELLA  HIGGINSON. 
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NATIONS  NO  MORE, 

THE  SURVIVORS  OF  EMPIRES  ONCE  KNOWN  TO  THE   PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
BEING  PRINCIPALLY  OF  ROYAL  BLOOD. 


Prior  to  the  coming  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  of  the  white  man,  all  of  the 
Indian  tribes  inhabitating  the  shores  of 
the  Lower  Columbia  and  country  adja- 
cent thereto,  except  the  Clatsops,  were 
drawn  together  into  a  confederacy,  com- 
prising some  eleven  powerful  tribes, 
known  as  the  Chinook  nation.  The  prin- 
cipal chief  or  ruler  of  which  was  Com- 
com-ly,  who  was  also  the  head  chief  of 
his  own  tribe,  the  Chinooks. 

The  Clatsop  tribe,  while  speaking  the 
Chinook  language,  was  not  under  Com- 
com-ly's  suzerainty.  Co-ba-way,  the 
chief  of  that  tribe,  being  an  independent 
ruler.  The  boundary  line  between  his 
domain  and  Com-com-ly's  empire  ran 
from  Smith's  point,  at  the  mouth  of 
Young's  bay.  along  the  sununit  of  the 
ridge  over  Coxcomb  hill  and  up  the  high 
ridge  between  the  Walluski  (a  Young's 
river  af^hient)  and  the  John  r3ay  (a  Co- 
lumbia river  affluent)  to  the  summit  of 
the  Nehalem.  To  the  ^.outh  as  far  as 
cape,  Co-ba-way  was  supreme.  This  re- 
gion, with  its  five  litle  connected  valleys, 
has  recently  and  very  fitly  been  named 
Clatsop  valley.  To  the  north  of  this 
ridge,  from  Smith's  point  as  far  as  Cath- 
lamet  head,  near  Clifton  (including  Fort 
Astor),  was  the  territory  of  the  Kathlama 
tribe  under  Com-com-Iy's  suzeranity. 
The  Chinook  tribe  proper  was  located  be- 
tween Cape  Disappointment  and  Gray's 
river,  at  Harrington's  point,  and  back  to 
the  center  of  Willapa  bay.  Then,  con- 
tinuing on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia 
(back  to  the  Puget  Sound  divide),  came 
the  Waii-ki-a-kums,  extending  to  west 
divide  of  the  E-lo-ko-min:  then  the  Con- 
Yaks,  extending  to  Kalama  river  divide; 
the  Ske-choot-wha,  including  Vancou- 
ver, and  then  a  tribe  .the  Wah-Shal-Ha, 


reaching  to  the  lower  cascades  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  main,  the 
watershed  summits  of  important  streams 
constituted  their  tribal  boundaries.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Columbia  ,the  Mult- 
nomahs  reached  from  lower  cascades  to 
East  Scappoose  divide,  and  south  to  the 
Clackamas  divide.  It  included  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Portland,  with  the 
chief's  palace  at  the  head  of  Sauvie's  is- 
land. Then  came  the  Scappoose  tribe, 
which  ruled  to  the  Milton  creek  divide, 
and  as  far  back  as  the  summit  of  the  Ne- 
halem divide,  and  then  the  Clats-ka-nie 
tribe  ruled  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the 
Coast  range  at  the  east  boundary  of  the 
Kath-lamas.  who  governed  from  thence 
to  Astoria.  All  of  these  powerful  tribes 
spoke  the  Chinook  language  and  ac- 
knowledged the  suzeranity  of  Com-com- 
ly  as  the  principal  chief,  or  king,  who 
had  a  wife  from  nearly  all  the  tribes  com- 
prising the  confederac}-,  as  well  as  wives 
from  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes  as 
well. 

One  village  of  the  Chinooks  was  situ- 
ated just  beloy  Point  Ellis,  on  the  Wash- 
ington side  of  the  Colum1)ia  river,  direct- 
Iv  opj)osite  Astoria.  The  best  fishing 
grounds  on  the  lower  Columbia  were  lo- 
cated pear  this  village,  and  the  Indians 
there  were  enabled  to  catch  the  first  sal- 
mon entering  the  river,  which  were 
caught  by  their  primitive  and  rudely- 
made  dip  nets  from  the  rocks  at  Point 
Elhs.  Tlie  locality  is  even  now  consider- 
ed the  best  seiin'ng  grouiuis  on  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  possession  v'f  this  point  of 
vantage  rec[uired  strenglli  and  intelli- 
gence in  tlie  days  of  savagery,  and  gave 
[)rominence  to  the  tril)e  which  held  it. 
carrving  their  name  to  the  interior  and 
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making  them  famous.  It  also  placed 
them  in  a  position  whereby  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  were  held  :..omewhat  sub- 
servient to  them,  and  no  doubt  had  much 
to  do  with  the  selection  of  ^.^om-com-ly, 
and  his  fathers  preceding  hnii,  as  the 
ruler  over  the  confederacy  formed. 

Fortunately  for  the  white  travelers, 
and  it  might  be  said  as  well  for  the  set- 
tlers who  subsequently  came  to  Oregon, 
the  Chinooks  were  friendly  to  them. 

The  language  of  the  Indians  compris- 
ing the  Chinook  nation  in  the  original, 
was  one  which  consisted  largely  of  a  suc- 
cession of  gutteral  klucks  and  hisses 
and  which  were  next  to  impossible  for 
Europeans  to  pronounce,  iearn  or  under- 
stand. So  the  Chinook  jargon,  now 
called  ''Chinook''  for  sliort,  grew  into  ex- 
istence. This  manufactured  dialect  is  one 
that  rivals  Volapuk  in  comprehensive- 
ness, but  it  served  its  purpose  and  be- 
came a  means  of  communication  between 
the  Indians  and  the  whites  throughout 
the  Pacific  I'orthwest.  and  even  a  means 
of  conversation  among  the  various  tribes 
therein  speaking  a  difterent  tongue.  It 
was  a  conglomeration  of  English, 
French,  Spanish  and  original  Chinook 
and  other  Indian  words,  numbering  in 
all  about  five  hundred.  Being  thrifty 
traders,  they  were  able  not  only  to  pro- 
cure articles  of  traffic  on  sale  by  the 
whites,  but  fell  easy  victims  to  their  vices, 
which  they  adopted,  and  ihese,  together 
with  epidemics  which  they  knew  not  how 
to  treat,  has  so  fast  obliterated  them  that 
they  are  now  almost  a  memory  and  in 
some  instances  the  memlxTship  of  some 
of  the  tribes  in  the  confederacy  are  all 
dead  and  gone,  and  these  descendants 
of  these  onec  merchant  princes  are  main- 
ly those  of  the  royal  line  oi  the  Chinooks 
and  Clatsops. 

But  while  they  may  become  altogether 
extinct,  their  hi nguaj^e  in  its  jnirity  dead, 
and  their  abiding  place  a  thing  of  the 
past  with  them,  tiicir  nanu"  will  be  known 
wherever  the  royal  chinook  salmon 
pleases  the  palate  of  the  epicure;  as  long 
as  the  gentle  chinook  wind  dispels  the 
frost  and  snows  of  winter  and  cools  the 
hot,  sandv  plains  in  summer.    The  jar- 


and  as  long  as  clipper  ships  and  .>ce;iji 
grey  hounds  are  built  on  present  liiu- 
they  will  be,  as  at  first,  modeled  aii.  r 
their  canoes. 

Com-com-ly's  principal  palace,  or  vn\ 
al    lodge,  was    at    Scarborough  lua.i 
where  the  new  fort,  Columbia,  is  now  b-- 
ing  erected.    The  bald  place  high  up 
the  slope  that  catches  the  attention  oi 
passers,  was  the  point  from  which  h- 
spied  the  approach  of  the  Hudson's  l;.u 
Company's    ships    which    came  evtr\ 
spring.   Com-com-ly  was  made  chief  bar 
and  river  pilot  for  the  company  (the  tir-i 
on  the  Columbia,  James  Scarborough  i  c 
ing  the  second),  and  wore  the  uniform  o! 
their  sersdce.   When  a  ship  came  in  sii;;!: 
he  had  20  of  his  slaves  launch  the  rt»\.i' 
canoe  and  take  him  out  to  meet  the  %  >  . 
sel.   His  canoe  and  all  its  crew  would 
taken  aboard,  and  Com-com-ly  won'  i 
guide  the  craft  up  to  headquarters  :i\ 
\^ancouver. 

COM-COM-LY'S  DESCENDANTS 

Com-com-ly's  oldest  daughter,  the 
princess  who  married  Astor's  factor,  Mc- 
Dougal,  in  181 1  .was  the  daughter  of  iicr 
father's  Scappoose  wife,  who  spoke  Ch\ 
nook  with  a  Scappoose  accent.  She  "li^- 1 
without  any  children.  Che-nam-us  w.> 
the  oldest  son  of  Com-com-ly.  and  i;> 
mother  was  a  Multnomah  princess. 

Che-nam-us  succeeded  in  1830  to 
the  dominion  of  his  illustrious  father,  I'v"' 
that  power  was  rapidly  waning  before 
encroachments  of  the  whites.     r»>  t>i  • 
time  he  died  scarcely  a  vestige  of  i!--^' 
power  remained.    He  left  no  lineal  <U- 
scendants.   His  wife  was  a  Willapa  prin- 
cess.  The  early  American  settlers  at  A- 
toria  and  on  Clatsop  plains  called  !i< ' 
"Queen  Sally."    During  her  hushaii  i  - 
life  they  lived  mostly  at  his  royal  1"<1-:^* 
on  Scarborough  Head,  though  tlK\  .1 
times  resided  near  I'ort  (ieorge.  1'' 
.>itc  of  their  royal  palace  at  tlie  hii'iy^ 
place,  made  of  two-inch  cedar  l>«>''i'*';. 
is  |)ointed  out  now  at  the  base  of  the  h- 
Tweh'th  street,  in  Astoria,  on  the  u»a: 
gin  of  a  little  cove  in  the  bay  as  sIu'^n'^ 
in  hVanchere's  sketch  of  Astoria  in  i-^" 
and  in  Washington  Irving's  picture  ^'^ 
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band  15  years,  dyini;'  in  i860.  She  was  a 
woman  of  very  strong  haracter  and 
commanded  high  respect  from  the  Amer- 
ican pioneers.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
the  glory  of  Com-com-ly's  empire  had 
departed. 

Princess  E-lo-wah-ka  v.  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Com-com-Iy  by  a  Wilapa  princess, 
it  is  said.  She  hved  ahvays  with  the  Chi- 
nook tribe  (marrying  in  the  tribe),  and 
died  in  1861  at  Ilwaco,  the  thriving  vil- 
lage named  for  her. 

Another  daughter  married  Thomas 
McKay,  whose  mother  became,  subse- 
(juent  to  his  father's  tragic  death  on  the 
ship  Tonquin.  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  Mc- 
LoughHn.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  one  son,  Wilham  McKa\',  who  was 
given  a  pohshed  education,  graduating  in 
medicine  and  practiced  his  profession  for 
many  years  in  Pendleton.  The  doctor 
was  highly  honored  by  all  who  knew  him 
and  his  large  circle  o'"  friends  throughout 
the  state  greatly  reg  -etted  his  decease. 
The  doctor  succeeded  to  heriditary  rule 
(vox  et  pretereo  nihil)  on  the  death  of 
Che-nam-us.  in  1845. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  doctor.  Prince 
Louis,  a  great  grandson  of  Com-com-ly, 
succeeded  to  the  heriditar\'  rule  of  the 
empire  of  the  Chinook's. 

l*rince  L(juis  Duchency  (rea^y  Du- 
chesne), the  oldest  son  of  Princess  Mary, 
and  the  great-grandson  of  Com-com-ly 
by  his  Chehalis  wife,  and  also  great- 
j;randson  of  Cut-Cose,  the  last  Chehalis 
chief,  and  linear  descendant  of  the  last- 
nauK-d  ruler,  has  been  b\  the  Chehalis 
Indians  on  that  reservation  named  Cut- 
Cose,  and  adopted  as  their  legitimate 
chief.  They  are  in  great  comotion  whcn- 
t:ver  he  visits  them,  and  they  implore 
him  to  come  and  dwell  in  their  midst  as 
their  heaven-born  ruler.  But  Prince 
Louis  has  a  40-acre  tract  (}t  land  on  El- 
liott bay  with  Cnclc  Sam's  patt-nt.  and 
with  a  ruyal  chiiiook  salmon  tishing  priv- 
ilege that  is  a  gold  mine,  lie  also  has  re- 
cently di.scovered  a  ledge  of  tine  coal 
cropping  out  of  the  bold  i  luff  of  the  Co- 
lumbia between  high  and  low  tide,  while 
l>C'hin(l,  in  lofty  height,  rises  a  mountain 
that  gives  promise  of  even  a  crreater  for- 


also  an  interesting  family,  his  wife  being 
a  quarter-breed ;  the  great-granddaught- 
er of  a  great  Chinook  warrior  (named 
Os-wol-lax)  under  Com-com-ly,  when 
that  irate  chieftain  offered  his  troops  to 
McDougal  to  fight  the  Biitish  and  de- 
nounced his  son-in-law  as  a  "squaw- 
man."  because  he  refused  to  defend  the 
"Boston  man's"  property.  A  daughter 
of  old  Os-wol-lax,  a  pure  Chinook,  now 
loi  years  old,  lives  near  Prince  Louis' 
home. 

Princess  Margaret,  whose  Inaian  name 
was  Kah-at-lin,  another  daughter  of 
Com-com-ly  by  a  Chehalis  wife,  married 
Louis  Rondeau,  a  French  Canadian,  at 
X'ancouver  in  1845.  This  marriage  was 
a  great  occasion  in  the  highest  circles  at 
Hudson's  Bay  headquarters,  since  old 
chief  Com-com-ly  was  treated  as  an 
equal  and  sat  at  the  table  with  old  Sir 
James  Douglas  and  Dr.  McLoughlin. 
Upon  her  marriage  Princess  Margaret 
set  out  with  her  husband  and  a  trapping 
party,  numbering  about  a  hundred  per- 
sons, into  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  was 
truly  a  wild  and  picturesque  wedding 
tour  for  a  Princess.  Princess  Mary  was 
born  on  the  present  site  of  Salt  Lake 
city.  Her  mother  died  some  five  years 
afterwards  at  Sacramento,  and  little 
Mary  was  taken  for  rearing  b\  Sir  James 
Douglas.  About  the  ?ame  time  her 
grandfather,  Com-com-ly,  died  suddenly 
in  1830.  of  virrulent  intermittent  fever,  an 
epidemic  that  carried  off  about  1000  of 
his  people  at  the  same  lime.  Princess 
Mary  was  married  on  January  9,  1844. 
Ro(jiie  Ducheney.  in  St.  James  church, 
\  ancouver,  by  the  Catholic  priest.  Fath- 
er y.  N.  Bdanchet,  afterwards  bishoj)  of 
that  diocese  and  archbishop  of  Oregon. 
In  the  marriage  record  her  name  is  given 
as  .Mary  Rcjndeau.  Ducheney  was  a 
Krencli  Canadian  clerk  in  the  employ  of 
tlie  Hud.son'.s  liay  Companx .  In  1844 
he  was  i)Ut  in  charge  of  their  store  at 
Chinook,  which  was  afterwards  the  coun- 
tv  seat  of  Pacific  county,  Washington, 
but  is  now  wholly  deserted. 

This  \\a>  prior  to  civil  government  in 
••(  )regon  territory."  Ducheney  purchas- 
ed Scarborough' 1  lead  (the  {)resent  site 
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sale  for  $1400,  after  the  death  of  its  own- 
er, Captain  James  Scarborough.  Du- 
cheney  died  in  1861,  leaving  Princess 
Mary  owner  of  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Com-com-lys  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States 
government  bought  the  property  of  her 
in  1864  for  $3000  in  greenbacks.  Prin- 
cess Mary  had  six  children  by  Ducheney, 
four  of  whom  are  now^  living.  She  soon 
married  Solomon  Preble,  a  white  Cali- 
fornia miner,  by  whom  she  had  two 
children.  He  died  in  1868.  and  within 
four  months  his  widow  of  royal  lineage 
married  another  white  man  whose  name 
smacks  of  the  Emerald  isle.  He,  too, 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh  16  years  ago, 
leaving  three  children  of  the  marriage. 
This  last  husband's  name  was  [ohn  C. 
Kelly. 

Princess  Mary  is  73  years  old,  a  fine- 
looking,  queenly  woman,  with  an  air  of 
graceful  command  equal  to  that  of  Vic- 
toria or  to  that  pictured  by  Dickens  in 
his  "Madame  De  Farge."  She  is  just  5 
feet,  4  inches  tall,  the  sculptor's  model 
height  for  woman.  She  has  a  strong,  in- 
tellectual face,  full  of  character,  her  man- 
ners are  excellent,  she  havmg  been  rear- 
ed from  childhood  up  to  the  time  of  her 
first  marriage  at  18  in  the  family  of  Sir 
James  Douglas,  the  factor  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  under  Governor  Mc- 
Loughlin  at  X'ancouver.  She  must  have 
been  a  beautiful  girl  and  was  surely  a 
favorite,  since  she  has  been  married  three 
times,  each  time  to  a  white  man,  and  her 
son-in-law  insists  he  has  to  stand  guard 
over  her  even  now  with  a  shot  gun  to 
keep  away  her  numerous  suitors.  The 
picture  in  the  cut  herewith  gives  some 
idea  of  the  royal  carriage  of  this  stately 
dame  of  an  almost  forgoien  era. 

As  dowager  queen  of  the  Chinooks, 
she  has  an  empire  as  substantial  as  Na- 
poleon's descendants.  In  fact,  more  so. 
since  the  Indian  title  to  her  ancestral 
lands  (recognized  by  treaty  of  most  of 
the  tribes  with  the  United  States  at 
Smith's  point  in  1859)  has  never  been 
extinguished,  and  a  bill  i^  now  j)endmg 
in  congress  to  pay  for  the  same.  She 
still  holds  her  court  in  her  grandfather's 


from  Jim  Crow  point,  where  the  Colum 
bia  broadens  out  under  the  influence  ^  .i 
ocean  tides,  to  Harrington  point,  sonu 
six  miles  below.  The  principal  men 
that  region  are  her  sons,  son-in-law,  an<i 
grandsons-in-law,  and  all  acKnowIed-r 
her  sway.  One  son-in-lav/,  J.  G.  Eilif)i;. 
is  king  of  the  bay  and  lives  in  a  nobir 
mansion,  that  is  a  conspicuous  landmark 
on  the  river.  Xear  by  is  the  handsoin- 
residence  of  another  son-in-law,  VV.  I. 
Enyart,  who  has  a  gold  mine  in  the  jiin 
Crow  point  seining  grounds,  which  yiel<i 
ed  him  $20,000  in  1895.  Not  far  off  is  a 
grandson-in-law's  elegant  home.  Tena> 
Illihee,  the  great  and  fertile  island  at  tlu- 
head  of  the  bay,  was  owned,  up  to  h\> 
death,  by  John  Fitzpatrick.  then  a  each 
seiner,  another  son-in-law.  The  oh1> 
principal  men  along  the  bay,  not  under 
her  sway,  are  the  Laird  of  Pillar  Rock 
(cannery)  and  the  postmaster  (  Megler)  of 
Brokfield  canery. 

To  the  observer  on  a  passing  steamer 
the  precipitous  character  of  the  shores  o! 
Elliott's  bay,  seem  to  exclude  all  idea  oi 
its  being  the  seat  of  thriving  homes.    1 5' 
fact,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  human  life 
there,  and  soon  a  level  plank  road\s;n 
will  be  constructed  by  Widikiakum  couu 
ty  on  that  bay,  which  has  been  made  ini" 
a  separate  road  district.   The  queen  dow 
ager  lives  in  a  cosy  three-room  cottage 
adjacent  to  the  house  of  one  of  her  sons 
in-law,  with  whom  she  boards.    She  lia- 
a  parlor,  a  bedroom  and  a  bath  and  t<">i' 
et  room,  all  heated  by  a  modern  st*)V(- 
Rose  geraneums  in  the  front  window  lell 
of  the  aristocratic  tastes  acquired  in  the 
home  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  70  year> 
ago. 

Elliott's  bay  is  a  very  rough  winter 
harbor.    The  fearful  southwest  winds 
winter  come  tearing  across  the  C'ohuri 
bia's  wide   expanse   from   the   safe  U'' 
shores  of  Astoria  harl)or,  nnd  render  t'-- 
bay  unfit  for  anything  l)ut  the  great  ri-'i 
ing  industry,   which   is   chiefiy   in  t'l' 
h.'^nds  of  chief  Com-cum-ly's  descenda''' 
aVid  under  the  sway  of  his  granddaugl''"  ' 
and  her  royal  son.  who  can,  from  this  la-' 
fortress  of  their  race,  look  at  Scarl"'^ 
ough  head,  the  ;mcestral  home  o\  in' 
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Jim  Crow  point,  on  the  Washington 
shore,  and  Cathlaniet  head,  on  the  Ore- 
gon side,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
29  miles  away,  is  found  what  is  indeed  a 
noble  scene  of  empire.  The  dominating 
features  of  this  scene  is  Tongue  point  and 
Saddle  moimtain.  The  former  furnishes 
a  complete  view  of  the  river,  with  its  six 
great  bays,  viz.,  Elliott's,  Cathlamet, 
Gray's,  Astoria,  Young's  and  Baker's 
bays,  and  of  the  city  of  Astoria  itself. 
The  later  dominates  these  also,  and  be- 
sides, the  five  noble  little  rivers  of  Clat- 
sop, valley,  converging  on  Young's  bay, 
and  the  five  flow^ing  into  the  Columbia 
that  fertilize  Knappa  valley. 

THE  ROYAL  LINE  OF  COB-A-WAY. 

Cob-a-way,  chief  of  the  Clatsops,  held 
his  title  as  did  the  most  of  the  rulers  of 
the  native  races — by  right  of  succession 
and  also  by  his  intelligence,  activity  and 
bravery.  He  was  faithful  in  his  engage- 
ments, kindly  disposed,  and  was  of  much 
service  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  while  on 
their  tour  of  exploration  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  1805-6,  as  well  as  being  of 
assistancse  to  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the 
country.  Upon  the  death  of  Co-ba-\vay 
in  1824,  without  male  heirs,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Kate-ya-hun.  who  was  killed 
in  1829  when  the  Hudson's  Bay  ship 
bombarded  the  Clatsop  village  at  Point 
Adams,  the  present  site  of  Fort  Stevens, 
and  destroyed  their  power  because  of 
their  plundering  a  vessel  cast  away  on 
Sand  island  and  (falsely  alleged)  murder- 
ing her  crew.  x-\fter  that  era  their  chiefs 
were  only  so  in  name.  The  last  one  was 
Tose-Tum,  who  strutted  on  his  phantom 
stage  from  185 1  to  1876.  Tlie  members 
of  this  tribe  are  now  but  very  few  in 
numbers,  and  whatever  honors  are  due 
its  chiefs  belong  to  Alexander  Porier  and 
Hon.  Silas  B.  Smith,  the  sons  of  Princess 
Ce-li-ast,  daughter  of  Co-ba-way. 

Princess  Ce-li-ast  was  born  in  1804 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
and  on  her  arrival  at  womanhood  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Basil  Poirier.  a  French- 
man, who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  as  baker  at  Fort 
George  or  .Astoria.  Three  sons  were 
bom  to  them.    Alexander,  the  only  one 


now  surviving,  being  the  titular  chief  of 
the  Clatsop  nation.  His  home  is  in  the 
Flathead  country.  In  1824  the  family 
removed  to  Vancouver  ,and  soon  after 
such  time  Mrs.  Poirier  received  the 
painful  intelligence  that  her  husband  had 
another  wife  in  Canada,  irom  wdiom  he 
had  never  been  legally  separated.  She 
at  once  severed  her  relations  w^th  her 
supposed  husband,  and  removed  to 
French  Prairie,  making  her  home  with 
her  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Ger\-ais.  Here  she  met  and  married  Sol- 
omon Smith,  a  pioneer  of  1832,  who 
came  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  the 
Wyeth  exploration  party  in  that  year.  At 
this  time  Princess  Ce-li-ast  adopted  the 
Chrisian  name  of  Helen,  by  which  she 
has  since  been  knowm. 

In  1836  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  removed 
to  the  Chehalem  valley,  and  during  their 
residence  there  Mr.  Smith  assisted  to 
build  the  first  saw  mill  constructed  in  the 
Willamete  valley.  In  1840  they  removed 
to  the  girlhood  home  of  Mrs.  Smith,  on 
Clatsop  plains,  there  taking  up  a  claim 
and  became  the  first  agricultural  pio- 
neers of  that  section  of  Oregon. 

Frequently  there  was  friction  between 
the  setlers  on  Clatsop  plains  and  the  In- 
dians. On  these  occasions  the  services 
rendered  the  settlers  by  Princess  Ce-li-ast 
were  of  inestimable  value.  Once  a  whole 
band  of  the  Clatsops  augmented  by  the 
Tillamook  Indians,  were  on  their  way  to 
massacre  a  man  at  whom  they  were  en- 
raged, she  met  them  while  in  full  array 
and  by  cogent  arguments,  directed  both 
to  their  caution  and  nobility,  turned 
them  back  from  their  blody  purposes. 
To  her,  as  a  princess  of  their  nation,  they 
listened,  and  her  influence  over  them  was 
remarkable;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if 
she  had  not  used  it  at  that  very  moment, 
in  the  interest  of  the  white  settlers,  a 
local  and,  perhaps,  general  Indian  war 
would  have  ensued.  At  another  time 
she  saved  the  life  of  Rev.  Mr.  Frost,  by 
seizing  the  Indian,  Ka-ta-ta,  by  the  hair 
and  wrenching  from  him  the  gun  with 
which  he  was  about  to  shoot  the  mis- 
sionary. These  incidents,  chosen  from 
many  others  related  of  her  actions,  illus- 
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trate  her  courageous  and  nol^le  (lualties 
and  nature.  She  died  an  octogenarian, 
honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
her.  To  omit  her  from  among  the  list 
of  those  who  have  helped  to  build  up  the 
state  of  Oregon  would  be  injustice  to  her 
worth. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  born  sev- 
en children,  but  three  of  whom  are  now 
livinsf.    Silas  B..  born  in  the  Chehalem 


valley  September  22,   1839,  received  a 
finished  education  and  is  a  leading  law 
yer  of  Clatsop  county;   Josephine,  tlir 
eldest  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ketcli- 
um,  of  San  Luis  Opispo  county,  Califor 
nia,  and  the   younger  daughter.  Mr>. 
Charlotte  Braillier,  like  her  brother  Silas, 
resides  near  Skipanon,  almost  the  center 
of  the  empire  over  which   their  grand 
father  was  once  a  ruler. 


HISTORIC  BUILDINGS. 

LOCATED  IN  VARIOUS  SECTIONS  OF  THE  ORIGIXAL  OREGON. 


On  the  frontispiece  of  this  number  wdll 
be  found  views  of  four  historic  buildings 
intimately  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  One 
of  them — said  to  have  been  the  building 
in  which  the  pioneer  printing  press  of  the 
Pacific  coast  was  set  up — was  a  house  of 
peace,  the  other  three  were  built  for  use 
in  time  of  war. 

The  Lapwai  structure  was  one  of  the 
results  of  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
there  in  >  1836,  it  being  there  that  Rev 
H.  H.  Spaidding  went  to  labor  among 
the  Indians  as  a  missionary.  Within  its 
walls  were  born  some  of  the  first  white 
children  who  drew  the  breath  of  life  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Beneath  it^ 
shadows  read  the  Indians,  from  books 
printed  in  their  own  tongue,  psalms  dedi- 
cated to  the  praise  of  the  white  man's 
God.  and  again  gatliered  to  enter  into 
treaties  of  peace  and  amity.  In  1848  the 
station  was  considered  unsafe  for  further 
occupancy  through  disaffection  of  the 
Indians,  and  it  was  abandoned. 

The  Crocket  stockade  was  built  in  the 
the  fifties  by  Walter  Crocket,  one  of  th'.^ 
first  settlers  on  Whidl:)y's  island,  as  a 
protection  against  possible  attack  \)y  the 
Sound  Indians  who  had  been,  in  sec- 
tions', on  the  war  ])ath.  and  were  still  in 
hostile  mood.  Fortunately,  however, 
trouble  was  averted  and  the  stockade 
was  not  made  a  place  of  active  defense 
from  attack  of  savage  foe. 

There  were  two  block  houses  erected 
at  the  Ca.scades,  the  nr>t  nne  being  built 
in  November.  1855,-  under  the  sui)erin- 
tendence  of  Cai)t.  Henry  D.  Wallen, 
commanding  Comi>any   M.   I'ourth  L. 


S.  Infantry,  while  enroute  to  the  Yakima 
Indian  war.  Upon  its  completion  it  wa> 
christened  "Fort  Rains,"  in  honor  ot 
Major  Gabriel  Rains  of  the  Fourth  In- 
fantry. Though  so  known  in  military 
annals,  it  has  always  been  referred  to  in 
history  and  spoken  of  by  pioneers  as 
"Middle  Blockhouse."  It  became  sn 
called  by  reason  of  the  locality  where  it 
stood,  the  location  being  about  midway 
between  the  head  and  foot  of  the  rapid- 
or  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cascade- 
steamer  landings. 

The  upper  blockhouse  was  erected 
on  an  eminence  near  the  upper  landing 
in  April,  1856,  under  the  supervision  of 
Major  Lougenbeel.  Ninth  United  Statc> 
Infantry.  It  is  the  general  belief  thai 
this  ui)per  blockhouse  is  the  one  niadr 
famous  through  the  massacre  at  the  Ca>- 
cades  of  some  of  the  white  setters  there 
by  Indians  in  March,  1856.  and  gallant 
defense  made  by  the  wdiites  on  that  mem- 
orable occasion,  as  well  as  being  the 
location  where  General  Phil.  Sheridan 
then  a  lieutenant,  began  his  afterward.-, 
brilliant  military  career,  roming  at  thai 
time  with  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  set 
tiers.  This  idea  is  erroneous.  The  block 
house  connected  with  the  affair  was  lli'-' 
midle  blockhouse  or  h'ort  Rains.  'I  li;' 
upper  blockhouse  was  not  erected  nir.:. 
a.fter  the  conHict  was  over  and  Sherida:' 
stationed  elsewhere.  The  upper  b!t»ek 
house  was  never  the  scene  of  war.  ucv^: 
besieged  or  attacked  by  Indians.  an<i  n  ' 
.allots  were  fired  from  its  port  holes  at  .1" 
enemy,  and  its  history  should  n(»t  be  re 
lated  so  as  to  rob  another  spot  of  hisi""" 
circumstances  behjnging  thereto. 


PIONEER  CONGREGATIONAL  AND  PRESBYERIAN 


JULY  FOURTH,  1846 


On  July  4,  1843,  our  national  anniver- 
sary was  first  observed  on  the  Coast, 
the  oration  beinj^  delivered  by  Rev.  Gus- 
tavus  Hines.  Ihe  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  not  read,  no  toasts  offered 
and  the:c  was  no  firing  of  salutes,  so 
far  as  can  be  learned. 

The  next  public  celebrations  were 
held  in  Salem  and  Oregon  City,  on  July 
4th,  1846. 

The  following  relation  of  facts  incid- 
ent thereto  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  not  only  many  of  the  pioneers  and 
their  d  ascendants,  but  to  our  other  read- 
ers as  .veil. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  pio- 
neers of  and  near  the  hitter  place,  as- 
sembled and  formed  in  procession  when 
they  marched  to  the  Methodist  church, 
which  was  the  first  house  of  worship 
built  in  Oregon,  being  preceded  by 
the  stars  and  stripes.  The  ceremonies 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Par- 
rish,  the  declaration  was  read  by  A.  L. 
Lovejoy  and  Judge  Peter  H.  Burnett, 
afterwards  the  first  governor  of  Californ- 
ia, delivered  the  oration. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  the 
procession  was  again  tormed  and  a 
march  was  made  to  the  City  Hotel 
where  a  public  dinner  was  served,  after 
which  the  usual  toasts  were  read,  with 
cheering  and  firing  of  guns. 

There  were  thirteen  regular  toasts,  all 
full  of  the  spirit  of  1776.  and  a  number 
of  others  all  more  or  less  colored  by  the 
pecular  situation  of  this  section  of  the 
country  at  thrt  time.  One  of  those  of- 
fered: "Oregon  belonging  to  the  United 
States  and  rightly  claiming  her  protec- 
tion, and  ever  ready  to  repel  any  insult 
offered  in  seducing  iier  from  tint  patli 
by  liired  emissaries,  come  from  wint 
source  they  may."  Another  read:  "The 
United  States  of  America,  an  example 


for  the  world,  a  bone  of  jealousy  .to  t\- 
rants,  the  home  of  the  free,  the  land  n: 
the  brave,  and  an  asylum  for  the  (^p 
pressed." 

The  festivities  were  concluded  by 
ball  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  said  [hh\ 
among  those  present  engaging  in  tlu 
mazy  dance  were  the  officers  of  thi 
British  sloop-of-war,  Modeste.  then  lav 
ing  at  anchor  in  the  Columbia  river  near 
Vancouver. 

At  S?.lem  the  management  of  the  ccI 
ebration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  tin- 
Oregon  Rangers,  the  first  military  com 
pany  organized  on  the  Pacific  coasi. 
Here  the  blessing  was  invoked  by  i!:^ 
Rev.  Haryev  Clark.  The  Declaration  oi 
Independence  resd  by  James  \V.  Xe 
smith,  afterwards  United  States  scn.atnr 
from  Oregon,  and  the  oration  was  dv- 
livered  by  Oregon's  post  master  giMu  r.w 
and  her  first  editor,  W.  G.  T' Vault. 

On  this  occasion  occured  the  first  pre 
sentation  of  colors  to  a  military  organ;.' 
ation  on  this  Coast,  the  Oregon  Ranu'^'J"^ 
being  the  recipients.    Here  occured  a:><' 
another  rare  proceedurc.    Sakm  \va>  .■• 
that  time  known  as  a  missionary  toun, 
and  it  was    not    considered  the    prn;v - 
thing  to  give  a  ball  at  the  close  of  t' 
festivities  and  a  sermon  was  preached  in 
stead. 

One  of  the  old  time  barbacno  v--^ 
given  at  this  latter  place  in  the  latf' 
hours  of  the  afternoon,  during  wli';' 
toasts  were  offered  and  cheers  and  f  '* 
noise  of  anvils  fired  in  lieu  of  guns  tl:''" 
did  not  have,  marie  the  welkin  rin-.:. 
is  said  that  one  of  the  toasts  offered 
as  follows: 

"Salera  for  beauty,  Champooff  for  prldp 
not  fnr  salmon,  Ore^^on  City  would 
died." 


LETTERS  FROM  REV.  MYRON  EELLS. 


CONCERNING  DR.  MARCUS  WHITMAN. 


Editor  of  the  Native  Son: — I  have  re- 
ceived the  set  of  your  magazine  which 
you  sent  me,  and  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  them,  especially  those  arti- 
cles which  had  reference  io  early  history 
and  Indian  traditions.  In  about  twenty- 
six  hours  after  they  were  received  I  had 
gone  through'  with  all  of  them. 

With  especial  interest  I  read  the  three 
articles  a])out  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  by 
Dr.  H.  K.  Hines,  in  he  May  number,  by 
F.  Hampton  in  the  one  for  July,  and  by 
S.  H.  Frederick  in  that  for  October. 
They  give  the  different  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  Dr.  Whitman  did,  which 
has  been  so  widely  discussed.  It  is  not 
best  to  open  now  that  old  controversy, 
for  probably  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
it.  Still, I  would,  with  your  permission, 
like  to  speak  of  a  fact  or  two.  In  ]\Ir. 
Hampton's  article,  much  of  which  I  ap- 
prove, he  says:  "On  his  arrival 
East,  it  was  the  Master  first,  for  he  went 
to  the  home  board  in  the  interests  of  his 
mission,  and  from  thence  to  the  capi- 
tal." This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
lieard  it  stated  that  he  went  to  Boston 
first,  and  I  have  consulted  every  witness 
I  could  find  who  could  give  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject — his  old  mission- 
ary associates,  his  frineds  in  the  East, 
and  some  whom  he  incidentally  met. 
The  universal  evidence  Is  that  he  went 
to  Washington  first.  Kot  but  whit  he 
loved  the  Master,  though  fie  undou))tcdly 
felt  that  he  was  working  for  the  Master 
Nvhen  he  was  working  for  his  country, 
bin  he  also  wanted  to  see  members  of 
congress,  and  as  congress  adjourned 
March  4.  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
hasten  there,  which  he  did,  direct  from 
^tissouri,  arriving  there  about  March  2. 
as  near  as  can  now  be  learned. 

F^om  the  evidence  the  route  was  first 
to  Ithica,  N.  Y..  to  see  Rev.  S.  Parker, 


and  to  get  him  to  go  along  to  Washing- 
ton to  help,  "For  if  we  do  not  go,"  he 
said  to  Mr.  Parker,  "Oiegon  is  lost." 
Mr.  Parker  did  not,  however,  go  with 
Dr.  WTiitman.  Then  he  went  alone  to 
Washington,  then  to  New  York  to  see 
Horace  Greeley,  a  known  friend  of  Ore- 
gon, and  then  to  Boston. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  one  known 
fact  is  worth  much  more  than  a  large 
amount  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
iliat  a  statement  or  two  f-om.  Dr.  WTjit- 
u  an  v.'ould  be  worth  more  than  tlie  evi- 
dence of  many  whose  statements  must 
be  considered  second-ha.id.  Hence,  I 
beg  leave  to  submit  extracts  from  two 
letters  of  his.  which  states  why  he  went 
East,  and  what  he  believed  he  accom- 
plished. Both  were  written  to  his  home 
board,  after  he  had  heard  that  the  treaty 
of  1846  had  been  made.  April  I,  1847, 
he  wrote: 

'T  often  reflect  on  the  fact  that  you 
told  me  you  were  sorry  that  [  came  East. 
It  did  not  then,  nor  has  it  since,  altered 
my  opinion  in  the  matter.  American  in- 
terest accjuired  in  the  countrv.  which  the 
success  of  the  immigration  in  1843  alone 
did.  and  could  have  secured,  have  be- 
come the  foundation  of  the  late  treaty 
between  England  and  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  Oregon,  for  it  may  easily  be 
seen  what  would  have  become  of  Amer- 
ican interests  had  the  immigration  of 
1843  been  as  disastrous  as  have  been  the. 
two  attempts  in  1845  and  1846  to  alter 
the  route  then  followed  [both  of  these 
vears  his  route  was  aban.doned  for  an- 
other]. The  disaster  was  great  again 
last  vear  to  those  who  left  the  track 
which  I  made  for  them  in  1843.  as  it  has 
been  OI^  every  attempt  to  improve  it. 
Not  that  it  cannot  be  improved,  but  it 
demonstrates  what  I  did  in  making  my 
way  to  the  States  in  the  winter  of  1842-3, 
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after  the  3rd  of  October.  It  was  to  open 
a  practical  route  and  safe  passage,  and 
secure  a  favorable  report  of  the  journey 
from  emij^rants,  which,  in  connection 
with  other  objects,  caused  me  to  leave 
my  family  and  brave  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  the  journey,  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  severity  of  the  winter  and  the 
great  depth  of  snow. 

"Anyone  can  see  tha":  American  inter- 
ests, as  now  acquired,  have  had  more  to 
do  in  securing  the  treaty,  than  our  orig- 
inal rights.  From  1835  till  now  it  has 
been  apparent  that  there  was  a  choice  of 
only  two  things:  (i)  The  increase  of 
British  interests  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  rights  in  the  country,  or  (2)  the  es- 
tablishment of  American  interests  by  citi- 
zens." 

October  lo.  1847,  about  six  months 
before  his  death,  he  again  wrote: 

"Two  things,  and,  it  is  true,  those 
which  were  most    important,  were  ac- 


complished by  my  return  to  the  Statcv 
By  means  of  the  establishment  of  ii., 
wagon  road,  which  is  due  to  that  ctlor- 
alone,  the  emigration  was  secured  aii  : 
saved  from  disaster  in  the  fall  of  184^ 
Upon  that  event  the  present  ac((uirt  : 
rights  of  the  United  States  by  her. cit- 
izens hung.  And  not  less  certain  is  it 
that  upon  the  result  of  emigration  to  thi- 
country  the  present  existence  of  this  uu< 
sion,  and  of  Protestantism  hung  also." 

Dr.  Whitman  was  blamed  by  his  honu- 
board  both  for  going'  East,  and  also  for 
devoting  much  time  to  the  material  in 
terests  of  the  whites  and  Indians.  In  de- 
fence of  himself  and  his  policy  he  wrote 
these  letters,  and  others  in  a  similar 
strain.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  In 
knew  what  he  was  writing  about. 

MYRON  EET.LS. 

Union  Wash., 
Jan.  26,  1900. 


A  CORRECTION, 


Editor  Native  Son: — In  your  issue  of 
January  is  an  article,  "Reminiscences  of 
the  Yakima  War,"  by  C.  H.  Walker, 
which  brings  to  my  mind  those  old  days 
when  stockades  were  built  around  the  old 
-academy  building  and  William  Catch- 
ing's  house  at  Forest  Grove,  while  an- 
other was  built  around  the  court  house 
at  Hillsboro.  It  was  not  a  fact,  however, 
that  Rev.  Gushing  Eells  worked  on  Sun- 
day on  the  one  at  William  Gatching's, 
or  any  other  one.  He  lived  at  that  time 
near  "Hillsboro,  six  miles  distant.  I  re- 
member plainly  going  with  my  father  to 
William  Gatching's  on  the  following 
Monday,  as  my  father  wished  to  see  per- 
sons there  on  business.  When  there,  as 
he  had  lived  ten  years  among  the  In- 
dians, he  was  ssked  what  he  thought  of 
the  danger.  His  reply  was  that  he  did 
not  think  that  there  was  any  need  of 
building  any  stockades  or  forts.  Some 

ft 


said  that  they  thought  that  the  Indians 
would  come  in  by  way  of  Scappoose  an  ' 
massacre  the  people.    But  while  we  li^  c'  : 
so  much  nearer  that  point  of  danger  tli:'.v 
the  people  of  Forest  Grove,  we  felt  n  < 
fear,  because  father  said  all  the  time  tii;-' 
he  thought  there  was  none.    While  a: 
Mr.  Gatching's  there  were  a  few  wi'" 
soundly  berated  him  for  his  opinion, 
mentioned  other  things  which  he  1k-'- 
done,  with  which  they  found  much  fai:'t 
and  after  he  had  received  quite  a  sc"'  ' 
ing,  we  went  home  and  he  felt  very  •' 
As  we  rode  away,  he  remark'ed  to  nu' 
'There  have  been  fires  burning  here  i"' 
a  long  time  about  which  I  knew  ncuh 
ing."    In  a  day  or  two  all  felt  as  fatlie' 
(lid  about  the  danger  from  Indians,  arv: 
the  work  on  the  stockades  ceased  bei'-r 
anv  of  them  were  finisherl. 

MYRON  KKI.I.S. 

* 


IN  A  REMINISCENT  VEIN. 


Uncle  Dan  O'Xeill.  formerly  captain 
of  the  Columbia,  the  tirst  river  steamer 
built  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  who 
was  the  first  purser  of  a  steamer  therein, 
has  written  the  Native  Son  in  relation 
to  pioneer  times,  and  of  incidents  in  con- 
nection therewith,  which  are  very  inter- 
esting.   He  says: 

"Navigation 
in  the  days  of 
'49,  on  the  Co- 
Uimbia  and 
Will  a  m  e  1 1  e 
rivers,  was 
not  only  a  te- 
d  i  o  u  s,  but 
somewhat    o  f 
a  difficult  and 
dangerous  un~ 
d  e  r  t  a  k  ing. 
Steam  boats 
were    not  in 
fashion,  and 
as  roads  were 
not  yet  opened 
up  for  heavy 
wagon  trafic, 
the  only  means 
of  transport- 
ing goods  and 
heavier  arti- 
0  1  e  s  from 
l>l.'  ce  to  place 
on  the  rivers 
^vas    by  open 
boat  and  man 
l)o\ver.  For 
•  'lis  purpose  bateaux  l)elonging  to  the 
Hudson's  r»ay  Company  were  brought 
into    service.      They    had    a  carry- 
ing   capacity     of     about     five  i()ns. 
and    their    speed    was    rec^ulated  ac- 
^•ording  to  the  way  the  wind  blew  :ind 
the  strength  of  muscle  their  Indian  crews 
put  forth  at  the  oars — each  craft  being 
5^U])plicd  by  a  crew  of  six  redskins.  They 
Were  usually  sent  out  in  tleets  of  four  or 
five,  and  on  several  (icca>ii)n^  1  was  in 
charge  of  several  of  them.    We  would 
leave  Vancouver  in  the  afternoon,  mak- 
ing  our  first  landing  and  camp  near 


where  St.  Johns 


stands.    On  the 
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second  night  we  would  reach  jMilwaukie. 
and  on  the  following  afternoon  arrive  at 
Oregon  City.  Getting  over  the  rapids 
below  the  latter  place  was  very  labori- 
ous, and  at  the  same  time  the  exciting- 
part  of  the  journey,  the  Indians  wading 
and  towing  through  the  swift  current. 

patient  a  n  d 
e  n  d  u  r  i  n  g, 
good  -naturcd 
and  willing  as 
long  as  they 
received  their 
dollar  a  day 
and  plenty  of 
fresh  beef.  C^c- 
casionally  one 
would  lose  his 
hold  and  foot- 
ing and  go 
whirling  down 
the  rapids  for 
some  distance 
b  e  f  o  re  he 
could  recover 
himself.  And 
several  times, 
while  poling 
on  the  head 
of  the  boat. 
I  lost  my  bal- 
ance and  took 
a  spin  in  the 
rapid  waters 

"In  1850.  the 
Columbia,  the 
first  steamer  built  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, was  launched,  making  her  trial  trip 
on  July  3,  of  that  year.  Soon  after  she 
began  running  1  became  captain  of  her. 
Fu-erything  in  comiection  with  her  was 
of  the  niinature  order  excepting  tlu.- 
rates  of  fare,  l-'or  the  luxury  of  a  trip 
from  Astoria  to  Portland  the  m  olest 
sum  of  was  asked  and  cheerfully 

j)aid.  a  considerable  difference  to  the 
])resent  'cut  rates'  of  25  cents,  by  boat  or 
railroad  cars.  During  the  time  1  was 
thus  employed  {|uite  a  numl)er  who  >ub- 
^eciuciUlv  becain(>  millionaires  were  i)as- 
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senders,  among  ilicni  being  H.  W.  Cor- 
betl,  John  Green,  Henry  Leonard  and 
others;  and  also,  at  one  time,  a  party  of 
school  marms  who  had  come  out  from 
the  East  to  teach  school  in  Oregon.* 

"In  the  fifties  1  k-ft  Oregon  and  went 
to  Australia,  and  in  1856  an  American 
friend,  by  the  name  of  Osborne,  induced 
me.  to  join  him  in  a  little  venture  in 
stoves  and  tin  wart-  at  a  place  called  the 
'Ovens,'  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Melbourne.  To  ^vt  our  goods  to  that 
point,  over  a  rou-ii  road,  with  ox  teams, 
cost  us  i35  or  $175  per  ton.  This  place 
was  quite  a  thriving  one,  and,  like  all 
new  mining  towns,  consisted  of  a  motely 
population  and  buildings  of  canvas. 
After  getting  our  store  tent  erected  we 
exerted  ourselves  to  prove  to  our  Eng- 
lish friends  that  the  Yankee  cooking 
stove  w^as  the  prcjper  thing  to  use.  This 
by  way  of  preface  to  my  story.  Near 
our  tent  was  the  hotel  oV  eating  house 
whe-e  we  took  our  meals,  and  a  resort 
in  tl  e  evening  for  the  miners.  After  the 
last  meal  of  the  day  was  over,  the  larg : 
dining  room  wa>  converted  into  a  ball- 
room. The  girls  who  w^aited  on  th : 
the  table  at  nu-al  time  were  soon 
on  hand  in  neat  dresses  and  brigh; 
ribbons,  and  tor  two  or  thrc;^ 
hours  every  evening  there  was  music 
and  dancing,  an  enjoyment  indulged  in 
occasionally  by  myself.  On  one  partic- 
ular evening,  however.  I  was  suffering 
somewhat  from  .a  lame  knee,  and  amused 
myself  by  sitting  in  one  corner  with  my 
disabled  limb  resting  on  an  extra  stool. 
Upon  the  starting  up  of  the  music  the 
dancers  soon  ap])eared,  and  the  seats 
were  all  occupied.  One  rough-loooking 
red-shirted  chap,  pretty  o/ell  filled  with 
Hangle  foot'  came  over  U)  where  I  was 
sitting  and  took  hold  of  the  stool  that  1 
was  using  as  a  rest  for  my  knee.  I  said, 
"You  can't  have  that,  my  friend,  I  am 
using  it."  He  straightened  up  a  mo- 
ment, looked  sharply  at  me  and  replied: 
"Well,  I'm  a  beter  man  than  you  are," 
He  was  told  tliat  there  was  no  doubt  of 
that.  He  continued:  "I'm  a  smarter 
man,  better  edu(  :ited,  can  speak  more 
languages  than  yaw  can,  opening  out 
with  "Parlez  vous  hVancais?^"  "No," 


I  said,  *T  don't  'parlez  vous"  He  cam- 
back  with,  '  Sprechen  sie  Deutsche?"  I 
5ook  my  head,  wdien  he  followed  wiih 
"Hablar  usted  Espanol?"  Of  this  I  w:i , 
also  ignorant,  and  he  seemed  quite  (i:. 
gusted  over  my  lack  of  lingual  abilities 
the  audience  around  were  amused 
weli.  He  stood  there  hesitating  as  it  ii; 
doubt  about  what  he  would  try  me  with 
next,  I  concluded  to  try  him  with  n 
irnguage,  not  common  in  that  part  oi 
the  w^orld.and  said  to  him,  "Nika  cunuiix 
Chinook?"  whereupon  he  gave  a  startled 
look  for  a  moment  and  then  burst  out 
wdth,  "Now^-witka  six,  nika  cunitiix 
Chinook,  nika  hyas  close  wawa,"  and 
more,  and  all  rattled  off  lively.  I  said 
to  him  "Sit  down  old  fellow\  and  we  will 
have  a  talk."  Upon  his  doing  so  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  w^here  and  how  ln^ 
learned  Chinook,  and  he  informed  nu- 
that  he  lived  in  Oregon  in  the  early 
forties  and  there  learned  it.  He  wa^ 
employed  a  portion  of  the  time  while 
here  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company'- 
dairy  farm  located  on  Wapato  (S.u: 
vie's  Island.  I  acknowledged  thai 
he  was  a  smarter  man  and  knew  morr 
languages  than  I  did.  We  afterward.- 
were  good  friends. 

"At  another  time,  while  going  t'ror^i 
the  Oven's  to  Beechworth,  on  pas>ir.^' 
a  coach  going  in  an  opposite  direct ;":v 
r  called  out  'kli-hium-six'  to  a  friend 
therein,  when  a  fine  soldierly  lookin;: 
man  sitting  behind  me  said,  'You  sceir. 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  j:t" 
gon  or  Chinook?'  Upon  my  telling  h  '-^ 
that  I  lived  in  Oregon,  he  informed  vac 
that  he  had  also  lived  here.  That  i^'-^ 
several  years  he  had  been  an  empln\e<- 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  \  -^f 
couver,  and  was  there  while  Peter  Skeen 
Ogden  was  the  chief  factor.  P'rom  thy>'' 
circumstances,  I  came  to  the  conchi<^i"^ 
that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  get  ver^ 
far  away  from  home. 

"Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Melbourne 
in  1854.  I  was  one  evening  at  a  lii*'** 
parte,  when  the  subject  of  nationahti>'» 
was  brought  up.  It  finally  came  to  i'-t 
turn  to  state  what  part  of  the  world  1 
was  born  in.  Upon  giving  America  ;i* 
mv  birth  place,  and  stating  that  I  ^^-^'^ 
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recently  from  Oregon,  an  old  lady  sit- 
ting by  remarked,  'Indeed,  and  how 
long  have  you  been  in  Melbourne?'  I 
said  about  three  months,  when  she  ex- 
plained, 'Well  I  declare,  how  quick  you 
have  learned  our  language.' 

"I  came  across  the  plains  in  1849, 
with  the  old  ^lounted  Rifie  Regiment, 
joining  the  regiment  near  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, taking  a  position  in  the  suttler's 
department.  The  regiment  was  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Loring. 
Among  those  coming  were  a  number  of 
ladies,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
officers.  There  was  also  a  tine  brass 
band  of  some  twenty  pieces.  We  left 
Camp  Sumner,  situated  near  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, May  12,  and  arrived  in  Oregon 
City  on  October  12,  just  five  months 
after  starting.  While  on  the  Platte  river 
a  circumstance  happened  that  was  called 


to  mind  some  years  afterwards  during 
my  stay  in  Australia.  In  1864  or  '65 
I  met  a  gentleman  in  Melbourne,  who 
came  up  to  me,  called  me  by  name  and 
was  very  cordial  in  his  greeting.  I  had 
no  remembrance  of  him.  His  reply  was, 
T  presume  not;  I  never  forget  a  face 
s("en  nor  a  name  heard  by  me.  The  first, 
la.^t  and  only  time  I  ever  met  you,  was 
in  1849  on  the  Platte  river.  A  party  of 
us  were  out  hunting  buffalo,  when  your 
train  came  along  and  encamped  near  us. 
In  the  evening  we  went  over  to  your 
wagon,  and  you  gave  us  each  a  glass  of 
whiskey,  and  while  drinking  a  soldier 
came  up  and  called  you  by  name.  I 
h:ive  never  forgotten  it,  nor  your  face.' 
1  could  only  say  that  the  whiskey  must 
have  been  powerful  bad  to  have  left 
such  a  lasting  impression  on  him. 


THE  FIRST  FLOWERS. 


The  Vancouver  gardens  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  during  a  portion  of 
the  time  Dr.  McLoughlin  was  chief  fac- 
tor, were  in  charge  of  a  scientific  gar- 
dener by  the  name  of  Bruce.  It  is  said 
that,  among  other  things,  he  cuh.ivated 
t  variety  of  ornamental  trees  and  flow- 
ers. After  his  fostering  care  of  them  had 
ended  it  is  presumed  that  they  knew  a 
speedy  death,  for  no  subsequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  them  as  being  either  at 
Vancouver  or  in  gardens  or  lawns  else- 
where. From  the  death  of  the  plants 
cultivated  by  Bruce  until  1853  the  most 
of  the  flowers  seen  in  Oregon  were  of 
the  wild  kind:  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  P.  W.  Gillette,  a  pioneer  of  1852, 
received  from  his  father  by  express, 
coming  by  way  of  Panama,  quite  an  as- 
sortment ot  garden  beauties,  among 
tliem  being  several  varieties  of  dahlia 
and  peony  roots,  one  each  of  twenty-five 
different  kinds  of  roses,  three  varieties 
lilac  , three  of  boxwood,  two  of  spyria. 
^owballs,  pyrus  japonica,  the  evergreen 
hawthorn,    the    sweet-scented  honey- 


suckle, the  calyanthus,  flowering  almond 
and  others,  not  forgetting  to  mention  the 
mahonia  aquifolia.  Of  this  latter  a  gen- 
tleman friend,  upon  examining  the  col- 
lection, said:  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  that  old  Oregon  grape  here?" 
"Why,"  answered  Mr.  Gillette,  '*th:it's 
the  mahonia  aquifolia,  a  choice  ever- 
green shrub."  "Mahonia  thunder!" 
said  his  friend,  "that's  an  old  Oregon 
grape,  and  there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
it  in  Oregon."  That  night  Mr.  Gillette 
dug  up  that  supposedly  rare  plant  and 
threw  it  over  the  fence.  He  nourished 
the  others  however,  and  they  rapidly 
flourished  and  multiplied.  Their  offsets 
have  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  whole 
Pacific  N'orthwest,  and  it  is  doul)tful  if 
there  is  a  garden  or  lawn  in  all  its  wide 
expanse  which  does  not  contain  some- 
thing that  sprang  from  this,  the  first 
of  pioneer  flower  l)eds.  Aside  from  the 
wild  variety  there  was  at  that  tinie  l)Ut 
one  ro.se  known  to  this  section  and  that 
was  the  "Old  Mission"  rose  brought 
here  bv  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
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In  1820  Dr.  John  Floyd,  of  Mrginia, 
a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  abil- 
ity, courage  and  persistent  purpose,  took 
up  the  Oregon  question  with  a  determi- 
nation to  champion  it  in  congress 
against  whatever  indifiference,  opposi- 
tion or  ridicule  it  might  meet.  He  left 
nothing  undone  to  bringabout his  object, 
and  after  four  years  of  persistent  effort, 
on  December  23,  1824.  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing   tha':    his  bill  had 
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passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  113  to  57. 

In  one  of  his  speeches,  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  the  oj^ipositi  ni,  which  con- 
tended that  the  Rocky  mountains  were 
the  natural  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  he  said:  "'As  we  reach 
the  Rocky  mountains,  we  should  be  un- 
wise did  we  not  pass  th'U  narrow  space 
which  separates  the  mountains  fr(.)ni  the 
ocean,  to  secure  advantages  far  greater 
than  the  existing  advantages  of  all  the 
country  between  the  Mississijipi  river 
and  the"  mountains.  (Gentlemen  are  talk- 
ing of  our  natural  boundaries.  Sir.  our 
natural  boundary  is  the  Pacific  ocean. 


and  will  roll  on  until  that  mighty  ocean 
interposes  its  waters,  and  limits  our  ter- 
ritorial empire.  Then,  with  two  oceaiis 
washing  our  shores,  the  commercial 
wealth  of  the  world  is  ours,  and  imagina- 
tion can  hardly  conceive  the  greatness 
the  grandeur,  and  the  power  that  awaits 
us." 

So  far  discussion  had  almost  entirely 
been  confined  to  the  house.  Wlien  the 
bill  was  taken  up  by  the  senate  in  Febru- 
ary, 1825,  Senators  Barbour,  of  \'irginia. 
and  Benton,  of  Alissouri,  advocated  its 
passage,  but  in  spite  of  ^-heir  eloquence 
the  majority  in  opposition  laid  the  bill 
on  the  table,  from  which  it  was  never 
taken  to  be  voted  upon  hy  that  branch 
of  congress. 

In  December,  1848,  Congressman 
Floyd  returned  to  the  contest,  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  before  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  question.  For  over  two 
weeks  the  subject  occupied  the  time  o! 
the  house  before  a  vote  was  taken.  The 
opposition  being  in  the  ascendancy,  the 
passage  of  the  bill  was  defeated  hy  24 
votes. 

At  this  session  the  term  of  Mr.  Fio\  '! 
ended  and  no  successor  was  found  to 
take  up  the  subject  where  he  left  it.  He 
had,  however,  succeeded  in  infusing  ml'' 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  an  in 
terest  in  the  matter,  and  above  all  a  pat- 
riotic feeling  to  the  reputed  aggression- 
of  Great  Britain  in  this  section.,  which 
eventually  served  the  purpose  for  which 
he  labored,  the  settlement  of  the  countrv 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
ertion of  jurisdiction  over  it  by  our  g(n  - 
ernment. 

In  1838  Senators  Lewis  l\  Linn  an<'. 
Thoma>  11.  Ilenton.  of  Missouri.  to« 'k 
up  the  (iue>tion  in  the  senate.  1  lu' 
former  introduced  a  bill  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Columbia  river,  the  establish 
men|  of  a  territory  north  of  latitude  4-'. 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  mountain:^, 
to  be  called  the  Oregon  territory;  the 
erection  of  a  fort  on  the  Columbia,  and 
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force:  the  establishment  of  a  port  of 
entry,  and  the  requiring  of  the  country 
to  be  held  subject  to  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States.  The  bill  carried  an 
appropriation  of-  $50,000,  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  its  provisions.  \Miile 
they  were  moving  in  the  senate,  Caleb 
Gushing,  of  ^Massachusetts,  was  no  less 
active  in  the  house. 

On  January  28,  of  that  year.  Senator 
Linn  presented  the  first  petition  from 
American  settlers  in  Oregon,  signed  b\' 
J.  L.  Whitcom  and  35  others  residing 
south  of  the  Golumbia  river,  praying- 
congress  to  extend  protection  to  their 
settlements  and  embrace  Oregon  in  fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  In  the  advocacy  of  the 
passage  of  his  bill.  Senator  Linn  pointed 
otit  that  the  occupation  by  the  L^nited 
States  of  Oregon  would  secure  the 
sources  of  vast  wealth  in  the  fur  trade, 
the  fisheries,  the  trade  with  Galifornia. 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Ghina  and  Japan 
and  the  (  )rient  'n  general.  He  prophe- 
sied many  thing  that  have  since  come  to 
pass,  dwelt  upon  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  Oregon,  its  fertility  of  soil,  and  the 
mildness  of  its  climate,  concluding  with 
a  statement  that  its  possession  was  im- 
portant and  delay  in  occupation  danger- 
ous. 

Although  ardently  labored  for,  the  bill 
failed  to  pass.  Notwithstanding  this 
the  champions  would  not  admit  of  final 
defeat,  but  kei)t  introduchig  resolutions 
and  bills  at  each  succeeding  session  until 
the  end  for  which  they  labored  was  ac- 
complished. Through  their  oft-repeated 
and  determined  efforts  they  had  brought 
to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  American 
people  a  question  in  which  they  were 
deeply  interested,  and  during  the  scssii^n 
of  1844-45  memorials,  petitions  and  reso- 
lutions of  state  It'gislaturcs  and  popui.'ir 
asscni])lages  in  ail  part>  ot  llic  I'nion 
flooded  in  upon  congress. 

At  the  sessi(jn  (^f  1842-43  Senator 
Linn  introduced  a  rescjlution  providing 
not  only,  for  the  occupancy  and  jurisdic- 
tion, hut  that  emigrants  should  be  grant- 
efl  a  land  claim.  He  urged  the  passing 
of  this  bill  with  greatest  ardor,  enlisting 


Among  the  utterances  of  Senator  l  ienton 
in  its  advocacy,  were:  T  now  go  for 
vindicating  our  rights  on  the  Golumbia, 
and  as  the  first  step  towards  it.  passing 
this  bill,  and  making  these  grants  of 
land,  which  will  soon  place  thirty  thous- 
and rifles  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains.-" 
After  a  very  heated  discussion  the  bill 
passed  on  February  6,  1843,  t>y  a  vote  of 
24  ayes  to  22  nays.  Reported  to  the 
house  it  was  referred  to  the  committee 
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on  foreign  affairs.  Ex- President  John 
Ouincy  Adams,  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, reported  adversely  to  the  j)assage 
of  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  precluded  itself  from  tak- 
ing steps  toward  the  occupancy  of  the 
territory  until  the  twelve  month's  notice 
had  been  given  to  (ireat  l>ritain.  as  pro- 
vided in  the  convention  of  1827.  That 
report  disposed  of  the  bill  in  the  hoU^e 
for  that  session.  Thus,  like  Floyd,  after 
a  struggle  for  year>,  he  liad  the  satisfac- 
tion of  getting  his  measure  through  the 
branch  of  c(jngrcss  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  though  it  failed  to  become  a 
law.  vit  was  Movd's  la.-t  effort  in  con- 
gress: it  was  the  last  effort  of  Dr.  Linn 
in  the  senate.  He  died  (  )ctober  3(1,  of 
that  vear  at  his  home  in  St.  Genevieve 
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Those  who  dwell  with  interest  upon 
the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  who 
linger  with  pride  as  they  recall  the  ef- 
forts of  our  nation's  statesmen  to  de- 
velop the  Union  and  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  free  institutions,  constitutional 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind,  will 
read  with  satisfaction  the  merited  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  this  father  of  Oregon 
by  his  illustrious  colleague,  Senator  Ben- 
ton. He  said:  "But  how  can  I  omit 
the  last  great  act,  as  yet  unfinisned,  in 
which  his  whole  soul  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  bill  for  the  occu- 
pation and  settlement  of  Oregon  was  his; 
andhe  carried  it  through  the  senate  when 
his  colleague,  who  now  addresses  you, 
could  not  have  done  it.  There  is  another 
historical  truth  fit  to  be  made  known  on 
this  occasion,  and  which  it  is  declared  to 
this  large  and  respectable  assembly  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  which  impart 
solemnity  to  the  declaration.  He  carried 
that  bill  through  the  senate;  and  it  was 
the  measure  of  a  statesman.  Just  to  the 
settler,  it  w;  s  wise  to  the  government 
Alas!  that  he  should  not  have  been 
spared  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  a 

Rev.  Jason  Lee  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon delivered  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
the  date  being  Sunday,  September,  28, 
1834.  He  was  at  Vancouver  at  the  time 
and,  being  there  over  Sunday,  he  was  re- 
quested by  Dr.  McLoughlin  to  hold  re- 
ligious services,  which  he  did,  preaching 
twice  on  that  day.  The  various  nation- 
alities attending  the  sermons  were: 
American.  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
French,  Japanese,  Kanakas,  halt-natives 
and  full-blood  Indians.  On  the  14th 
day  of  December  following,  relig- 
ious services  were  again  held  at 
the  same  place,  when  four  adults 
and  seventeen  children  were  baptized, 
all  of  whom  were  half-breeds  or  full- 
blooded  Indians.  The  occasion  not  onlv 
marks  the  first  performance  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  l)aptism  in  the  i\'icific  North- 
west, but  al>:o  is  histoiic  from  the  fact 
that  the  hat  was  passed  during  the  ser- 
vices for  the  first  time  <^ii  thi>  coast.  'I  be 


measure  which  was  to  reward  the  t  im 
grant,  to  protect  his  country,  to  ciiri^ 
England,  and  to  connect  his  own  nu'r.. 
with  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  lii;- 
it  is  done.    The  unfinished  work  will 
on ;  it  will  be  completed,  and  the  name  . 
Linn  will  not  be  forgotten.    The  nam. 
will  live  and  be  connected  with  Oregui 
while  its  banks  bear  a  plant,  or  its  water - 
roll  a  wave.  ' 

The  unfinished  work  did  go  on,  Scn^i- 
tor  Benton  kept  hammering  away  at 
congress  until  the  battle  for  Oregon  wa- 
won.  It  was  erected  into  a  tcrritoriri! 
government  by  act  of  congress,  approved 
August  14,  1848.  In  the  latter  hours  o: 
the  discussion  of  the  question.  Senator 
Benton  rallied  around  him  such  eminen* 
senators  as  Stephen  A.  Douglas  aiiu 
Daniel  Webster.  President  Polk  wa^ 
also  a  warm  advocate  of  the  measure.  Ot 
those  who  championed  Oregon's  cau-e 
an  appreciative  people  have  named  tli' 
counties  of  Linn,  Benton,  Douglas  aii«' 
Polk  after  them.  It  is  to  be  rcgrttn. 
that  Congressman  Floyd  was  not  ic- 
membered  likewise. 

contribution  is  said  to  have  amounied 
twentv  dollars. 

The  Wishkah  is  a  stream  which  lo- 
gins its  career  in  the  Olympic  rauL^c 
mountains,  and  running  almost  sniiti. 
empties  into  the  waters  of  Gray's  11  ar- 
bor.   None  of  the  Indians  of  the  rei;"i<M'i 
round  about  the  country  througii  whic'. 
it  flows  can  be  persuaded  to  fish  in  tin- 
river  nor  hunt  near  its  banks,  or  for  aii\ 
cause  navigate  its  waters.  They  say  tli.i' 
in  the  hyas  ancutty — long  ago,  a  mii^ln^ 
bird  of  ill-omen  carried  its  j^rey  ic  th' 
head  waters  of  the  stream,  pohutd 
source,  aiul  gave  it  the  name  whioli  '.' 
bears  at  the  present  ttime,  which,  in  tl' 
Indian  tongue,  means  "stinking  water 
All  of  the  Indians    except   one  liyin)^ 
along  its  shores  drank  of  its  waters  after- 
wards, causing  their  deatii.   The  surviv 
or  told  the  tale  to  neighboring  tril"  ■■ 
and  since  then  this  tale  has  been  <li'in 
ned  a^  cornet li in l*"  pestilential.  ■ 
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The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the 
fir-topped  hills  on  a  Xovember  evening 
early  in  the  fifties,  and  the  elements  were 
gathering  their  forces  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Coquille  river  for  a  stormy 
night,  as  a  pioneer,  carrying  a  deer  on 
his  back,  reached  his  lonely  cabin.  Only 
half  an  hour  before  he  had  gone  out  in 
search  of  game.  His  return  after  so 
short  an  absence  would  indicate  what  was 
true,  that  Southern  Oregon  was,  at  that 
time  a  hunter's  paradise.  This  man's 
name  was  Williams. 

About  a  year  before  our  story  opens, 
he  had  built  his  cabin  and  commenced 
his  solitary  life,  full  ten  miles  from  his 
nearest  neighbor.  Those  who  knew  him 
called  him  Captain  Williams.  Whether 
this  was  a  complimentary  title,  received 
somewhere  in  the  Southern  states  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  custom  among  those 
hospitable  Sout  lerners.  or  whether  he 
had  been  baptized  Captain  in  some  battle 
with  the  natives  of  Oregon,  was  not 
known. 

As  he  was  hanging  his  load  on  one 
of  the  logs  which  had  been  left  protrud- 
ing from  the  corner  of  the  cabin  for  such 
purposes,  he  was  surprised  to  see  ap- 
proaching an  Indian,  one  of  the  Digger 
tribe,  known  throughout  the  Northwest 
as  the  most  treacherous  and  cunning  of 
all  the  Indian  bands. 

Instantly  the  pioneer's  rifle  was 
brought  into  a  position  for  ready  use. 

"Nika  close  tilicum,  nika  ticky  mitilite 
copa  myka  house  oko®k  polikelee  hiyou 
snash  chako." 

''All  right,"  said  Williams,  answering 
in  the  Digger's  own  language.  "It  is 
going  to  be  a  bad  night.  You  can  come 
in  if  you  are  a  friend ;  my  house  is  always 
open  to  my  friends." 

It  was  surprising  that  this  Indian 
sought  shelter,  even  in  a  storm,  in  a 
white  man's  dwelling.  There  had  been 
some  bad  blood  between  the  two  races 


municated  with  each  other  with  the  ritie  . 
and  bow  and  arrow.   If  the  Indians  were 
successful   the   transaction   was  closed 
with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife ; 
if  not,  he  lay  where  he  fell. 

Williams  treated  the  Indian  as  if  he 
believed  his  professions  of  friendship 
were  sincere,  but  watched  every  move  he 
made.  After  supper  and  the  inevitable 
smoke  was  over,  the  Indian  showed  some 
gold  nuggets  which  he  ::aid  he  found  in 
the  Sixes  river,  about  sixty  miles  from 
there,  and  wanted  Williams  to  bring 
some  white  men  down  to  the  mines, 
promising  to  show  them  where  the  gold 
was  found  and  treat  them  as  friends. 
The  next  morning,  after  ihe  Indian,  with 
many  professions  of  friendship,  had 
gone,  Williams  sat  to  thinkong  about  his 
strange  visitor.  If  there  had  been  no 
other  reason  to  doubt  him,  his  looks 
were  sufficient  to  condemn  him,  for  'Vil- 
lain" was  written  all  over  him,  from 
head  to  heel.  His  face  was  disfigured 
by  a  deep  scar  across  tlv.^  right  cheek  as 
though  a  bullet  had  plowed  a  burrow 
there  and  his  eyes  shone  with  a  peculiar 
stealthv  expression  so  disagreeable  in 
man  and  beast. 

While  Williams  believed  "Scar- Face," 
as  he  afterwards  called  him,  was  laying  a 
trap  for  Him,  he  also  believed  that  there 
was  gold  to  be  found  on  Sixes  river  and 
had  for  some  time  been  thinking  of  go- 
ing there  to  prospect.  Indian  or  no  In- 
dian, treachery  or  not,  he  resolved,  if  he 
could  find  a  companion  to  take  the  chan- 
ces with  him,  to  go  and  see.  There  was 
one  man  whom  he  preferred  above  all 
others  for  such  a  journey,  Jake  Ileddi'ii. 
I'ohimhc  went  ami  told  Vihat  he  waiUid. 

"I  guess  I'm  the  man  you'r  lookin' 
fur.  I'm  just  dyin'  fur  a  little  out-door 
air.  T^iese  hills  are  too  short  fur  me. 
I  can't  git  a  good  breath  among  'em.  t 
want  to  git  whar  mountains  has  got 
'iome  ^ize  to  'em.    If  wc  don't  find  an\ 
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I've  been  nearly  dead  for  an  Injun  fig'ht 
over  since  the  sneakin*  devils  killed 
hrither  Jim.  wouldn't  felt  so  cussed 
mean  about  it  if  they  liad  g-ive  Jim  a 
show,,  but  they  never  showed  thar  beads 
until  he  passed  alon,2^  the  trail,  and  then 
^hot  him  in  the  back;  filled  him  full  of 
nrrers.  W'e  was  out  huntin'  an'  he  was 
.Mily  a  little  way  from  camp.  I  heard 
liim  whistlin'  jist  before  he  was  shot. 
I'oor  Jim!  He  wus  the  kindest-hearted 
l)()y  that  ever  lived.  He  was  too  good 
fur  an  Injin  fighter,  he  was  always  whist- 
lin'. He  called  me  when  they  shot  him. 
1  never  thought  of  Indians.  I  knowed 
[im  had  left  his  gun  in  camp  and 
tliought  he  had  jumped  a  grizzly.  When 
1  got  thar  Jim  was  layin'  in  the  trail 
w  ith  six  arrers  through  him  and  a  dozen 
Diggers  tryin'  to  scalp  him:  but  he  wus 
•  lyin'  with  Ins  knife  in  his  hand,  and  they 
were  afraid  to  come  near  him.  I  brung 
Jim's  gun  and  pistol  and  was  right  on 
\ni  when  they  seed  me.  I  didn't  see 
the  Injins  neither.  I  was  runnin'  S(0  fast. 
How  thev  all  cum  to  miss  me,  I  can't 
tell.  I  expect  my  bein'  so  big  scared 
em.  Ihit  I  didn  t  miss — runnin'  or 
<tandin'  I  didn't  miss  a  shot.  They  got 
behind  trees,  but  they  couldn't  shoot 
\\ithout  showin'  tharselves.  The}"  kept 
runnin*  and  I  f-.^llowed  up  as  long  as  I 
cttuld  see  anw  When  1  got  l)ack  Jim 
\\;is  dead.  He  hadn't  tried  to  pull  any 
arrers  out.  but  he  scratched  '(lood-bye. 
Jake,'  with  the  ])oint  of  his  knife  in  the 
trail  before  he  died.  Well,  1  couldn't 
nothin'.  You  know  I  had  killed  ten 
Higgers.  ])ut  all  the  Diggers  that  ever 
was  born  wouldn't  have  paid  me  for  Jim. 
I  packed  him  to  camp.  He  wus  a  little 
i^  lk)w.  and  1  am  ])urtty  strong,  but  that 
■^wis  the  heaviest  load  I  ever  carried.  I 
'  rcjught  Jim  out  here  with  me  and  prom- 
i^cfl  Ma  tf»  take  care  of  him.  and  thought 
I  was  (loin*  it  till  he  wus  killed.  I  hev- 
'■n"t  writ  home  \et.  I  jist  can't  tell  'em 
Jini's  dead.  \'es.  T  can  go  with  vou 
'l<n\n  to  the  .*^ixe>.  The  only  thing  that 
bothers  me.  is  uw  wife.  She  don't  like 
'ur  me  to  go  among  the  fnjins.  but  I  can 
•'x  her  all  right.  She  can  stay  with  her 
'*ap,  and   I've  got  lots  of  annnnnition 


about  Injins:  jist  talk  about  prospecting 
for  gold,  and  I  don't  think  she  will 
kick." 

After  the  matter  had  been  talked  over 
with  Airs.  Hedden  she  did  not  object  to 
her  husband  going  prospecting  and 
cheerfully  made  preparations  for  his  - 
journey.  The  day  they  started  she  fol- 
lowed Captain  Williams  down  to  the 
spring,  where  he  had  gone  for  some 
water,  and  said: 

"I  want  to  talk  about  Jake.  I  want 
him  to  go  because  he  don't  want  to  stay 
poor  when  Pap  is  well-ofT.  He  wants 
me  to  have  as  much  as  I  always  did. 
Pap  didn't  want  me  to  have  him.  you 
know.  I  don't  think  he  had  anything 
agin  him  but  his  bein'  so  big.  Pap  don't 
like  anythink  bigger  than  he  is.  lUit 
Jake  beat  him  at  last.  I  believe  I'll  tell 
you  about  it. 

'"He  always  said  I  shouldn't  have  Jake 
until  one  da}',  just  before  we  got  mar- 
ried one  of  the  cows  fell  into  the  well. 
Pap  was  runnin'  round  huntin'  ropes  and 
poles  to  git  her  out.  It  was  old  Brin, 
and  the  children  was  all  cryin*.  Jist  then 
Jake  come  up.  He  was  comin'  up  to  see 
me.  He  had  on  his  biled  shirt,  and  \ook- 
ed  awful  nice.  Pie  took  eld  I»rin  by  the 
horns  and  ])ulled  her  out.  Pap  never 
said  a  word  agin  him  :;tler  that.  lUit 
that  ain't  what  1  wanted  to  tell  }()n.  I 
want  \{jn  to  tr}'  to  Iscep  out  of  trouble 
with  the  Injins.  ^'ou  don't  know  Jake 
as  well  as  1  do.  He's  crazy  to  fight  'cm 
ever  since  his  brother  was  killed.  He 
has  been  at  me  to  go  to  Paj/s  and  let 
him  go  down  on  the  coast  to  kill  Injins. 
If  it  wasn't  for  me  and  our  boy,  he 
would  do  nothin*  but  hunt  Digers  all 
his  life.  Xow  don't  let  Jake  get  into  a 
fight  if  }(m  can  help  it.  If  the  Injin^  do 
eoine  on  \ou  fake  will  sta}'  with  }ou. 
\\c  will  never  "run.  If  vou  get  hurt  he 
will  stav  and  tight  for  \oii  long  as 
lie  lives.  He  will  never  back  down  for 
anvthing. 

•'Xow,  1  want  you  to  prt)mi.se  me  to 
stand  b\vfake  as  I  tell  you  he  will  stand 
bv  vou.'  If  he  gets  hurt,  1  want  }ou  to 
promise  not  to  leave  him.  Say  you  will 
stick  to  him  and  I  will  feel  better  while 
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Williams  saw  tears  gathering  in  her 
eyes,  and  taking  her  hand,  said: 

''Mrs.  Hedden,  all  you  say  of  Jake  is 
true,  and  I  solemnly  promise  to  stand  by 
him.  We  will  either  come  home  togeth- 
er or  stay  in  the  mountains.  If  the  Dig- 
gers get  him.  they  will  get  me.  But 
don't  be  uneasy;  the  Diggers  fight 
mostly  with  bows  and  arrows  and  are 
careful  about  coming  near  men  who  car- 
ry rifies  and  Colt's  revolvers." 

**Good-bye,  Mary,"  said  Jake,  after 
giving  his  wife  a  hearty  kiss,  "Pap  will 
be  down  after  you  this  evenin'.  Take 
good  care  of  yourself  and  the  boy.  I'm 
goin'  to  bring  back  some  nuggets  to 
play  with  when  I  git  back." 

Mounted  on  stout  ponies,  and  leading 
a  pack  horse,  the  prospectors  started  for 
Sixes  river.  This  is  a  short,  rapid  stream 
which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Coast  moun- 
tains and  empties  iiUo  the  ocean,  six 
miles  north  of  Port  (Jrford.  It  runs 
through  a  wild  jungle  of  mountain 
peaks,  at  v.hose  feet  it  has  dug  chasms 
as  deep,  dark  and  dreadful  as  any  found 
o»  the  coast.  This  wild  region  was 
known  to  be  the  stronghold  of  the  In- 
dians and  had  never  been  explored  by 
white  men.  Only  such  views  were  had 
as  could  be  obtained  from  distant  moun- 
tain tops.  These  daring  hunters  were 
going  into  a  trap  which  they  knew  had 
been  deliberately  set  fo.-  them,  among 
hundreds  of  hostile  Indians.  Going, 
too,  with  the  full  belief  that  their  skill  in 
mountain  craft,  marksmanship  and  sup- 
erior arms  would  enable  them  to  defeat 
anything  they  might  meet.  (  )ne  of  them 
had  no  motive  of  hostility  towards  the 
Indians,  the  other  no  more  than  might 
be  engendered  on  the  frontier  at  any 
time  in  the  breast  of  one  who  had  sufTer- 
ed  the  loss  which  he  had. 

From  the  standpoint  of  higher  civiliz- 
ation, surrounded  by  different  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  ^t  might  appear 
that  they  were  reckless:  that  for  some 
cause  they  were  weary  of  life,  and,  know- 
ing it  to  be  worthless  to  them,  sought  to 
throw  it  away  in  some  encouiucr.  On 
the  contrary.' they  were  well-balanced, 
cheerful  men,  who  had  nuich  to  hope 
fron.   i  <hr  rnnntrv  in 


which  they  had  made  their  homes.  The. 
were  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  Hedden  h;:;, 
a  handsome  wife  and  child.    They  wt  r- 
simply  pioneers,  performing  an  act  m: 
courage    and   self-reliance,  similar 
those  performed  by  their  ancestors  e\r- 
since  the   landing  of  the  Pilgrim.s  ;  . 
America.    The  genuine  hardihood  a:: 
true  nobility  of  the  American  pioiu  r; . 
the  advance  guard  of  our  civilizati"!-, 
has  never  been  full}'  understood  aii': 
recognized,  and  will  not  be,  for  maii^ 
years  to  come.    All  heroism  has  its  cri; 
ics.   The  critic  has  his  day,  but  the  her' 
survives  him.    The  Anglo-Saxon  u>f- 
the  instruments  of  his  progress  rough!;, 
and  they  may  suf¥er  neglect,  but  in  tli- 
fullness  of  time  he  will  gather  them  a- 
precious  relics  in  his  early  struggles,  ii 
pursuance  of  a  great  law  of  nature.  ci\ 
ilization  invades  the  realm  of  the  savai^-^ 
There  is,  there  can  be,  no  mingH:ii; 
The   Christian  can  no  more  leap  ih- 
chasm  of  a  thousand  years  than  can  li; 
savage.    It  is  a  war  of  exterminati< 
Disciples  of  Fennimore  Cooper  and  ml; 
er  sentimentalists,  who  have  shrunk  tp  »:; 
the  dangers  of  this  contest  and  w  ho  h:i\f 
never  encountered   a  more  forniidabl 
foe  than  one  who  has  wielded  a  quill  t 
opiM^sition  to  their  mild  emotions,  ma-, 
deplore  the  fate  of  the  savage  and  en 
sure  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  t: 
pioneer,  but   science,  culture,  religv- 
those  grand  aggressors  in  their  line,  ca: 
r.ot  long  refrain  from  giving  honor  ' 
those  who  stood  between  them  and  <'.<'~ 
truction  at  the  hands  of  the  savage  f"  > 
The  heroic  pioneer  will  live  in  hist"; 
down  to  the  remotest  changes  of  tiiu- 
while  his  traducer  will  ])e  forgotten  i'" 
fore  the  hero  he  denounced  has  rcacii' 
the  zenith  of  his  fame. 

The  hrst  day's  journey  was  a  si; 
one.  and  our  prospectors  camped  t 
out    meeting    any    adventurer.      ■  ' 
stream  ijcside  their  camp  war  full 
mountain  trout  and  the  speckled  bt 
ties  were  enjoyed  with  a  keen  relisl) 
V(^uthful  appetites.     Tlu  .^ecniid  d;  . 
travel  was  over  mountains  so  rugu- 
that  even  their  hardy  ponies  were  ta''.'' 
to  their  fullest  strength.    As  tlie  sun  v... 
'jf)'\]Mi  down  and  'inr  Inmtrr^  werr  U ' 
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ing  about  for  a  suitable  place  to  camp, 
they  came  to  the  crossing  of  a  small 
stream,  in  the  banks  of  which  was  worn 
by  game,  deep  cuts  reaching  down  to 
the  water  on  either  side.  Brush  and 
overhanging  boughs  prevented  their 
seeing  the  stream  until  ihey  were  both 
in  the  cut  and  Williams  had  reached  the 
water.  As  they  glanced  across,  there, 
in  the  shallow  water,  not  twenty  feet 
from  them,  stood  an  old  grizzly  and  her 
two  cubs.  The  surprise  was  mutual  and 
the  conflict  inevitable.  Neither  party 
could  safely  retreat.  Had  Fennimore 
been  in  Williams'  place  the  world  would 
probably  have  never  read  some  of  his 
later  stories.  But  Williams'  gun  went  to 
his  face  like  a  flash  and  a  bullet  was 
planted  square  between  the  threatening 
eyes.  It  was  a  fatal  shot  and  no  more 
was  needed.  The  cubs  fell  easy  victims. 
It  was  so  fortunate  that  Williams  fired 
so  quickly  and  with  such  accurate  aim. 
Had  his  ball  struck  an  inch  from  the 
center  it  would  have  glanced  harmlessly 
from  the  monster's  head  and  this  story 
would  have  been  cut  short  here. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
ferocious  nature  of  the  grizzly  bear  can 
for  no  idea  of  the  danger  the  hunters 
were  in.  Like  all  other  wild  animals, 
the  grizzly  is  afraid  of  man.  and  will 
generally  shun  an  encounter  with  him 
unless  surprised  by  a  sudden  meeting, 
or  when  the  mother  is  with  her  young, 
in  which  case  she  never  asks  nor  gives 
any  quarter.  The  enormous  size  and 
strength  of  the  grizzly  render  him,  to 
those  who  know  him,  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  the  wild  beasts.  The  world-re- 
nowned African  lion,  whose  terrible 
roar,  the  school-books  tell  us,  -hakes 
whole  forests,  docs  not  compare  with 
him,  in  either  size  or  strength.  Neither 
^Joes  he  display  the  courage  or  vitality  of 
the  grizzly.  A  full-grown  one  weighs 
about  two  thousand  pounds,  and  the  skin 
on  his  neck  and  shoulders  is  an  inch 
thick,  and  he  has  been  known  to  pursue 
and  kill  a  hunter  after  two  ritle  balls  had 
pierced  his' heart.  The  age  in  which  man 
<ielights  to  see  wild  beasts  hght  is  pass- 
but  to  correct  classical  stories,  and 
joLthe  purpose  of  taking  tjuLjiliildL-Qill 


of  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  old 
world,  it  would  be  w^ell  if  an  interconti- 
nental meeting  were  arranged  between 
his  majesty,  the  king  of  the  jungles,  and 
the  lord  of  the  Sieras.  Any  man,  who 
ever  saw  a  full-grown  grizzly,  or  even 
where  he  had  placed  his  foot  in  the  mud^ 
would  cheerfully  risk  a  purse  on  his 
mountain  lordship.  Had  young  Samp- 
son encountered  a  grizzly  bear  instead  of 
a  lion,  Delila  would  have  been  sparefl 
the  shame  of  the  betrayal  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  Philistines  have  escaped 
an  humiliating  defeat  with  an  ignoble 
weapon. 

Camp  was  made  near  where  the  griz- 
zly s  fell.  The  old  bear's  wooly  skin 
softened  the  hunters'  couch,  the  cubs 
furnished  excellent  steaks  and  roasts, 
w'hile  the  ponies  found  excellent  grass 
on  the  creek  flat.  Heddcn  was  an  enor- 
mous eater.  They  had  traveled  from 
daybreak  until  dark  without  food  and 
he  did  the  young  bears  justice.  Wil- 
liams used  to  laughingly  declare  Hed- 
don  devoured  one  of  the  small  bears  be- 
fore he  went  to  rest  on  the  mother's 
skin. 

Shortly  after  sunrise  on  the  following 
morning,  they  started,  after  christening 
their  camping  place  which,  in  memory 
of  their  encounter,  was  called  Bear  Flat. 
This  name  it  retains  to  this  day.  (  )n  the 
fourth  day  from  home  they  came  to 
Sixes  river  and  selected  a  favorable- 
looking  place  to  prospect.  (Jn  sinking 
the  first  hole  they  found  gold  sufficient 
to  encourage  them  to  prepare  to  thor- 
oughly examine  the  river  bed  and  adja- 
cent gulches  for  diggings.  The  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  secure  their  camp 
against  attack  from  Indians.  They  se- 
lected a  little  mound  from  which  emerg- 
ed a  spring  and  then,  with  aid  of  loose 
rock,  which  was  lying  handy,  they  built 
a  wall  completely  round  it,  leaving 
luop-holes  at  convenient  places.  With 
bark  from  cedar  trees  they  made  a  good 
shelter  from  rain,  and  soon  were  quite 
comfort^nbly  camped.  They  concluded 
to  build  a  small  winv;  dam  in  the  river 
in  order  to  work  the  bedrock.  They  had 
been  working  at  this  dam  about  ten  days 
when  tlu-v  di^cpvcrcrl  morcasin  tracks; 
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in  the  river  bottom  near  their  camp. 
An  investigation  showed  there  had  been 
about  twenty  Inchans  prowhnj^  around 
their  httle  camp  the  night  before.  After 
this  only  one  worked  while  the  other 
stood  guord.  One  morning-,  as  they 
were  leaving  camp,  the  Indians,  who 
had  secreted  themselves  near  by.  gave 
them  a  shower  of  arrows.  Luckily  none 
of  them  took  effect.  With  a  bound  our 
prospectors  were  within  their  little  forti- 
fication preparing  for  defense.  It  was 
sometime  before  an  Indian  was  seen. 
Occasionally  an  arrow  would  whiz  over 
head,  but  in  vain  Hedden  and  Williams 
tried  to  get  a  shot  at  the  skulking  Dig- 
gers. Towards  evening  they  grew  bold- 
er, and  sent  their  arrows  showering 
about  the  fort,  sometimes  falling  within 
the  enclosure. 

"Look  out,"  said  Williams,  "them  ar- 
rows are  poisoned.  Don't  get  hit  by 
one." 

The  Diggers,  finding  the  boys  did  not 
fire,  and  knowing  there  were  but  two  of 
them,  rose  from  their  hiding  places,  and 
charged  upon  them.  X'ow  was  their 
time,  and  rifle  and  pistol  for  the  first 
time  awoke  the  echoes  among  the  moun- 
tain peaks  which,  rolling  the  startling 
sounds  from  one  to  another,  proclaimed 
the  doom  of  the  savage.  Xot  a  shot 
missed  its  mark.  Without  daring  to 
come  over  the  wall,  the  Diggers  turned 
and  ran  to  cover,  leaving  eight  or  ten 
of  their  number  where  tliex'  fell. 

The  cowardly  sku]ik.>  can't  stand 
fire,"  yelled  Hedden.  "I've  a  notion  to 
follow  'em." 

"Never I"  said  Williams.  "It  would 
be  certain  death.  T.esides  we've  got 
some  Inuiness  here.  I  saw  one  Digger 
squat  1)ehin(l  our  wall,  he  didn't  run  with 
the  rest.  He's  got  some  grit  in  him 
and  we  nmst  be  careful  how  we  handle 
him.  ^"(.u  keep  a  lookou?  for  the  others 
and  I  will  climb  over  and  ser  what  he 
is  doing." 

Williams  got  ovl'V  the  wall  on  the  op- 
posite side  from  the  Digger,  and  com- 
menced crawling  around  towards  him, 
keeping  his  ]>istol  ready  for  instant  use. 
The  Digger  heard  him  coming  and 
crawled  around  the  other  wav.    1  ieddcn 


could  get  a  ghmpse  of  them  as  t!;. 
passed  around. 

"Must  I  come  and  help  vou?"  he  :i-'r 
ed. 

"Xo,  keep  inside,  but  pass  around  !.< 
hind  him,  making  a  little  noise  s<»  ' 
will  think  I  am  still  after  him." 

Jake  did  as  he  was  told.    The  Di--. 
thinking  he  was  still  pursued,  craw, 
on.    He  never  knew  the  deception  pr.i. 
ticed  upon  him.    Williams'  pistol  cii^'t 
his  career  while  he  still  thought  hi>  i- 
was  behind  him.    Williams  recogni/-. 
him  at  once  as  the  Indian  who  had  c<": 
to  his  cabin  and  invited  I'.im  to  come  t 
hunt  for  gold  on  Sixes  river.    To  h 
belt  was  fastened  a  small  buckskin  pur- 
in  which  were  found  the  identical  nu^ 
gets  shown  to  Captain  Williams. 

"Here,  Jake,  take  these  to  \our  be;, 
vou  mav  not  be  able  to  find  an\-  vmi 
self." 

About  sundown  great  numbers  of  It 
dians  were  seen  gathering,  but  they  k^; 
at  a  distance  until  it  began  to  uv.  • 
dark,  when  they  built  fires  encircling  : 
fort  about  three  hundred  yards  di<t:!r. 
When  Williams  saw  this  he  \v. 
thoughtful  for  a  while  and  then  said: 

"I'll  tell  you  what.  Jake.  I  don't  !: 
the  looks  of  that.    Hdiere  are  not 
than  two  hundred   Indians  annmd 
As  soon  as  it  gets  dark  they  will  U'a\' 
few  around  the  fires  for  us  to  li»<'K  • 
the  rest  will  crawl  close  to  us.  then  u>' 
will  raise  a  whoop  and  pile  right 
that  wall.    They  intend  to  do  it,  J:ik^ 
sure  as  you  are  born." 

"If  they  do.  we'll  givo  'em  lull, 
give  my  ranch  to  have  a  hundred  '>i  ' 
in  this  pen." 

"iUit,"  said  Williams,  "even  if  w^'  ^ 
ed  everv  one  of  them,  one  of  u>  ^\  • 
be  very  likely  to  get  a  poisoned  an  ' 
Xow  r  don't  like  to  leave  our  cani]>  ' 
fit  and  horses,  and  1  don't  liki-  i" 
but  if  we  ever  get  otU  of  this  w<-  v- 
to  start  within  the  next  half  lioin- 
we  can  reach  the  river  before  llie  I' 
^lts  come,  we  are  all  right.'' 

Jake's  calm,    blue    eves  ^  flasiud  :  ' 
"Do  as  \<)U  please."  he  said.  ' 
down   here  to  fight    Injins.  an'  I 
o-oiii'  to  run,  now  1       fonn<l  'eni. 
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Williams  was  silent  a  moment,  then 
v;ii(l.  **Jake.  your  wife,  with  tears  in  her 
t  ves,  asked  me  to  keep  you  from  getting 
luirt.  I  promised  to  try  to  do  it.  I 
know  if  we  do  not  leave  here  in  half  an 
hour  you  will  never  see  her  and  your 
l)oy  again.  If  you  stay  I  will  stay.  I 
will  never  go  back  to  tell  her  the  Dig- 
;;crs  got  you." 

Hedden's  face  had  softened  while 
Williams  spoke  of  his  wife  and  child. 
The  fire  faded  from  his  eyes  as  he  an- 
.swered : 

"All  right,  T'll  go;  we  can  cum  back  to 
finish  our  dam  when  the  water  gets  low, 
and  we'll  bring  enough  men  with  us  to 
clean  out  the  whole  Digger  tribe.  But 
I  do  hate  to  leave  jist  now,  I  swar." 

In  five  minutes  they  silently  left  camp 
and  started  for  the  river.  When  nearly 
there  they  ran  into  an  ambush.  About 
twenty  Diggers  were  scattered  near  the 
trail.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  lasted  a 
moment:  when,  clubbing  their  guns, 
they  beat  the  Indians  down  and  reached 
the  heavy  belt  of  timber  on  the  river  bot- 
tom where  the  Indians  would  not  dare 
follow  them. 

*T  got  an  arrow,  and  if  it  is  ]:)oisoned 
I  had  better  get  it  out,"  said  Williams. 
'"There  it  is,"  and  he  threw  it  to  the 
ground.  "But  it  leaves  an  ugly-looking 
wound." 

The  arrow,  with  flint  head  an  inch 
broad,  had  penetrated  the  right  groin, 
a  depth  of  six  inches,  severing  a 
large  vein  or  artery,  from  which  the 
hlood  was  flawing  rapidly.  The  ])Osition 
'>i  the  wound  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  blood  to  be  stopped  by  a  bandage. 
Moreover,  the  Indians,  afraid  to  follow 
in  the  thick  timber,  could  be  heard 
>h()uting  to  one  another  as  they  ran 
•'ilong  the  open  ground,  intending  to 
■''<ain  surround  the  hunters  and  prevent 
'■'Kin  from  going  up  the  rivei.  ThvW 
i'-ans  were  thoroughly  understood  by 
^Villiams,  who  knew  the  only  chance 
^0  escape  lay  in  eluding  the  Indians  and 
[''^eventing  them  tTcjin  surrounding  them 
•^!<ain.  In  his  c(jnditi(~)n  this  was  diffi- 
cult to  do.  The  Diggers  had  taken 
''•eir  horses,  and  there  was  no  hope  of 


*'Can  you  travel,  Cap?"  said  Jake. 

"O  yes,  I'm  all  right,  but  ought  to  try 
to  stop  this  blood  some  way." 

"No,  let  it  bleed,  I'm  afraid  its  pisen. 
As  long  as  it  bleeds  its  all  right.  You've 
got  a  purty  bad  shot,  an'  in  a  bad  place, 
too;  but  keep  up  your  grit  and  I'll  stay 
with  yer  till  the  last  dog's  dead.  I'm  for 
gettin'  back  to  the  fort  and  then  we'll 
make  'em  pay  for  this." 

"\\'e  can  never  get  there,  Jake.  Be- 
sides, there  is  nothing  left  to  eat  by  this 
time.  They  would  starve  us  out  and 
make  us  fight  the  wdiole  band  on  open 
ground.  No,  we've  got  to  run.  It  is 
our  only  show,  Jake.  We  can't  kill  two 
hundred  Indians.  Besides,  there  if  I'm 
poisened  I  ought  to  get  where  I  con  get 
some  medicine  for  it." 

"All  right,  Cap.  Runnin'  or  fightin', 
I'm  your  man.    Let's  go." 

They  ran  along  the  river  bank,  keep- 
ing in  the  timber  as  much  as  possible. 
After  a  while  the  Diggers  appeared  to 
have  given  up  the  chase,  as  they  could 
no  longer  be  heard.  There  was  a  trail 
leading  up  the  river  on  the  open  ground 
above  the  timber,  but  they  dared  not  fol- 
low it  for  fear  of  ambush.  At  daylight 
they  had  traveled  about  twenty  miles 
without  hearing  anything  of  the  Dig- 
gers. W^illiams  had  become  ver\'  weak 
from  loss  of  blood.  When  Jake  was 
able  to  see  his  face  he  knew  he  would  go 
but  little  further  without  rest.  The  logs 
and  brush  on  the  river  bottom  rendered 
their  progress  slow  and  laborious.  They 
concluded  to  try  the  trail.  About  suii- 
rise,  as  they  were  resting  a  moment,  a 
clatter  was  heard,  and  looking  up  they 
saw  about  a  dozen  Diggers  on  ponies 
following  them.  They  came  over  a  little 
hill  in  sight  about  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. There  was  a  crack  of  a  rifle  and 
the  foremost  Digger  fell  from  his  horse. 
The  rest  turned  and  ran.  the  dead  Dig- 
jrcr's  horse  following  them. 

"Did  you  shoot?"  asked  Jake. 

"Xo,  answered  a  voice  just  abrjve  a 
whisper,  'T  tried  to,  but  could  not  raise 
mv  gun.  T  am  very  weak  and  can't  walk 
much  farther.     Do  you  think  the  Dig- 
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"Not  for  a  while  yet.  We  must  get  in 
the  timber  again/* 

They  left  the  trail  and  again  sought 
the  river  bottom.  It  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty Williarns  walked  along  slowly  for 
about  a  mile,  when  he  sank  to  the 
g^round  in  a  dead  faint.  Jake  ran  to  the 
river  and  brought  some  water  in  his  hat 
with  which  he  bathed  his  face  and  tem- 
ples for  a  few  nKnments.  Williams  open- 
ed his  eyes. 

"I'm  all  right  now,  Jake.  Sit  down,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  I  have  been  think- 
ing over  what  I  am  going  to  say  all 
night.  It  won't  take  me  long  to  say  it. 
You  see  I  can't  walk,  the  blood  is  nearly 
out  of  my  body,  my  wound  has  stopped 
bleeding  and  is  very  painful.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  arrow  was  poisoned.  Now, 
Jake,  I  prom.ised  your  wife  to  keep  you 
from  being  killed  by  the  Diggers,  and  I 
want  to  do  it.  I  have  walked  all  night 
in  great  pain  to  save  you,  for  I  knew  an 
hour  after  I  was  shot  I  could  never  reach 
the  settlements,  and  I  don't  believe  a 
doctor  could  save  my  life  if  I  was  there 
now.  There  is  no  depending  on  me, 
you  have  a  wife  and  child.  The  Diggers 
haven't  left  us:  they  will  go  around  that 
hill  to  get  ahead  of  us.  The  whole  band 
will  come  on  in  an  hour  or  two.  we  will 
be  surrounded  with  no  earthly  chance  of 
escape.  You  can  do  me  no  good,  and — 
I've  got  to  say  it,  Jake — we  must  part. 
I  want  to  do  it  now.  I  want  you  to  go 
while  you  can  get  away.  You  can  come 
back  and  bury  me.  Now  don't  say  a 
word,  Jake.  Help  me  down  near  the 
water  and  then  go." 

Just  then  a  shout  on  the  hill  proved 
Williams  was  correct:  that  the  Indians 
were  still  following  them,  and  no  doubt 
had  discovered  their  retreat. 

"Come,  Jake,  don't  lose  a  minute,  but 
go.  I  can  get  to  the  water  myself.  Go 
before  they  get  arountl  the  hill." 

During  Williams'  talk  Jake  had  stood, 
his  face  the  very  picture  of  astonishment. 
That  look  gave  place  to  one  of  heroic 
resolve  and  he  answered: 

"To  all  that  talk.  I  say  no!  You  don't 
know  Jake  Hedden  or  you  wouldn't  a 
sed  a  word  of  it.    I'll  never  leave  you 


I'll  bury  ye  as  decently  as  I  ken  beforr  I 
go.    I  am  not  certain  I'll  go  then, 
long  as  theres  any  Diggers  left.     .\! . 
wife  told  me  what  you  promised  her.  ai:/ 
novv  I  say  to  you  what  you  said  to  lit-: 
'we  will  come  home  or  both  stay  in  t!;- 
mountains  together.'    If  the  Injinv  -  • 
you  they'll  git  me.    I  could  never  in,.;. 
Mary  in  the  face  again  if  I  went  honu-  : 
tell  her  I  left  you  to  die  in  the  mount:i::.~ 
and  took  care  of  myself.   We've  got  I"; 
of  powder  and  lead.    We'll  keep  on  thi 
open  ground  whar  the  Diggers  dasrii- 
come,  and  we'll  go  in  together." 

"Yoa  forget,'  'said  Williams,  'T  can 
hardly  stand  on  my  feet,  and  coul(ln"t 
walk  half  a  mile  to  save  my  life!  I  ti;' 
you  iny  strength  is  entirely  gone.  It  i 
had  been  walking  to  save  my  own  life  i 
would  never  have  suffered  what  1  (!i>i 
last  night." 

'T  don't  care  if  you  ain't  got  iv^ 
strength.  I've  got  it.  I'm  gittin'  stroii:: 
er  every  minute.  I  can  carry  you  on  in\ 
back  and  whip  the  Diggers,  too.  Cat' 
it's  no  use  sayin'  any  more:  it  don't  '1'^ 
no  good.  It  jist  tires  you  to  talk:  ! 
ain't  made  of  the  kiiid  of  stuff  to  leaN' 
a  dyin'  man  in  the  moimtains.  I'll  par' 
you  home  if  T  have  to  eat  steaks  out  ■  ' 
them  cussed  Diggers  to  git  strength 
do  it." 

Williams    noted    the  expression 
Jake's  massive  features  as  he  said  tl^' 
and,  divining  something  of  the  n<>l'!  '  ' 
of  the  man's  soul,  he  burst  into  u.  ' 
Jake  took  him  on  his  back,  holding  li 
V, ith  one  hand  and  carrying  his  .l,m'!! 
the  other.    He  waded  the  river  Tin<l  '* 
ed'  up  an  open  ridge,  avoiding  bni-Ii  • 
timber  which  might  conceal  the  lu'li  ' 
Many  of  them  were  in  sight,  bin  t:  "  ■ 
dared  not  come  within  reach  of  J-''  " 
deadly  rifle.    They  followed  alonu- 
ing  to  get   some   advantage,  bin  i 
changed  his  course  whenever  the  In<li  " 
got  ahead.    Williams  fainted  twicf 
ing  the  day,  ])ut  revived  again  up"" 
ing  laid  upon  the  fiamp  ground.  lb' 
fcncd  most  e.xcrutiating  pain  and  '* 
ties  appeared  lifeless,  but  i  leddcii  l^^ 
him  upon  his  Herculean  shoulders,  'a 
the  tireless  grip  of  an  iron  hand.  •  '  ■ 
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riig'^ed  hills  with  scarcely  a  pause.  They 
hrought  some  food  with  them.  Williams 
could  not  eat,  but  Hedden  devoured 
bread  and  bacon  with  the  appetite  of  a 
famished  w^olf.  He  had  begun  to  believe 
the  Diggers  had  given  tip  the  chase  when 
lie  was  undeceived  by  discovering  them 
;ri  a  novel  way.  He  was  toiling  along  on 
1  little  ridge  which  formed  the  main  or 
dividing  one  between  two  small  streams 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  when 
he  saw  three  deer  ahead,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  his  course.  At  first  he  thought 
to  approach  and  kill  one  of  them  to  get 
.  ome  venison  as  his  bread  and  meat  was 
nearly  gone.  For  this  purpose  he  de- 
scended into  a  ravine  on  his  right  and 
went  cautiously  forward  until  within 
ritle  shot  of  the  deer.  x\s  he  laid  his 
burden  down  and  was  in  the  act  of  rais- 
ing his  ritle  to  his  face,  he  saw  the  deer 
were  not  looking  at  him,  but  towards 
>omething  in  which  they  seemed  deeply 
interested  near  the  end  of  the  little  ridge. 
Cautiously  squatting  to  the  ground,  he 
watched  the  deer.  He  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  one  object  which 
alarmed  them,  for  they  changed  the  di- 
rection of  their  gaze  repeatedly  and 
>iiowed  alarm  which  proved  that  it  was 
not  other  deer  they  saw.  Hedden  was 
only  a  moment  concluding  the  Diggers 
had  seen  him  coming  up  the  little  ridge 
and  secreted  themselves  where  it  joined 
the  hill.  He  believed  thev  were  yet 
moving  about  hunting  hiding  places  as 
the  deer  indicated  the  objects  they  were 

i''K)king  at  were  not  stationery,  but  mov- 
ng.  Williams  was  too  unconscious  to 
lave  a  care  what  was  going  on.  so.  with- 
Hit  explaning  the  predicament  to  him, 
fake  passed  cpiietly  up  the  ravine  until 
le  came  to  a  large  pine  tree  which  had 
alien  from  the  hillside,  the  top  reaching 
*he  ravine.  Lying  flat  upon  the  ground 
he  crawled  along  the  side  of  this  log,  up 
*hc  hill  until  he  gained  the  excavation 
made  by  the  tree  at  its  root  in  falling, 
peeping  through  the  spreading  roots  of 
.the  pine,  he  saw  his  surmise  was  correct. 
A  number  of  Diggers  were  crawling 
sbout,  trying  to  secrete  themselves  in 
the  short  grass  and  fern,  to  await  Hed- 
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savages  more  completely  fooled.  They 
expected  Hedden  to  walk  unawares  into 
the  ambush  while  he  was  lying  com- 
pletely sheltered,  w^ithin  easy  range  of 
their  exposed  position.  They  awoke  to 
a  knowledge  of  their  perilous  situation 
at  the  crack  of  Hedden'a  rifle  and  the 
death  of  one  of  their  number.  A  shower 
of  arrows  came  in  the  direction  of  Hed- 
den's  position,  all  of  them  falling  short. 
Again  the  deadly  rifle  spoke  and  an- 
other Digger  stopped  worming  himself 
through  the  grass.  The  rest  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  ran  for  their  lives.  It  was 
now  necessary  for  Jake  to  change  his 
course  as  the  Indians  ran  in  the  direction 
he  was  going,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
risk  another  ambush.  As  long  as  the 
Diggers  were  behind  him  there  was  little 
danger.  His  policy  was  to  show  himself 
going  in  one  direction  until  the  Indians 
had  gotten  ahead  then  to  take  another 
course,  leaving  them  to  wait  where  he 
had  no  intention  of  going.  This  render- 
ed his  journey  very  tedious,  causing  him 
to  travel  many  miles  out  of  his  way.  At 
dark  he  paused  a  few  moments  to  eat  a 
little  bread  and  rest,  and  then  continued 
his  journey  through  the  night.  Soon 
after  dark  it  commenced  to  rain.  A 
storm  came  on,  one  of  the  terrific  thund- 
er storms  which  sometimes  visit  the 
mountains  in  Southern  Oregon.  The 
rain  descended  in  torrents.  Still  bearing 
his  burden.  Jake  grouped  his  way.  Na- 
ture was  giving  heroic  treatment  to  the 
wounded  man.  but  he  seemed  to  revive 
under  it,  for  when  Jake,  fearing  he 
would  chill  to  death  in  the  storm,  had 
paused,  Wiiliams  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
talk  a  little.  His  wound  was  badly 
>wolen  and  so  painful  that  Hedden,  tak- 
ing his  own  coat  and  Williams'  leather 
belt,  constructed  a  kind  of  truss  to  su[)- 
port  Williams  upon  his  back  so  that  he 
could  carry  liim  without  giving  him  so 
nmch  pain. 

"Jake,  you  look  terrible,  this  is  killing 
vou.  Can't  you  leave  me  here  until  you 
get  help  to  (ake  me  in?" 

"No.  we  won't  take  no  chances.  The 
Injins  might  find  you.  I'm  all  rii^ht; 
I'm  gettin'  stronger  every  minit.  Did  I 
fall  down  with  vou  arv  time,  old  1)Qv?" 
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*'I  don't  know,  said  Williams,  "I  have 
been  dreaming  most  of  the  time.  I 
thought  I  was  on  an  ocean  voyage,  go- 
ing around  the  horn.  Sometimes  the 
billows  were  terrible:  then  it  would  seem 
we  were  going  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  I  expect  that  was  when  you 
were  climbing  over  some  big  logs." 

"That's  it,"  said  Jake,  **the  Diggers 
chased  me  up  and  down  the  hills  so  much 
it  is  a  wonder  you  didn't  get  sea  sick. 
Our  grub's  all  gone,  but  when  it  gits 
light  I'll  kill  a  deer,  and  maybe  ye  kin 
eat  some  breakfast  with  me.  O,  we're 
all  right.  We'll  git  thar,  I  tell  ye.  I'm 
stronger  than  I  wus  when  we  started." 

With  these  cheerful  words.  Jake  be- 
guiled the  wounded  man  of  his  pain  and 
made  light  of  his  own  fatigue,  but  his 
haggard  face  showed  the  terrible  exer- 
tions he  had  undergone.  He  had  a  will 
equal  to  his  monstrous  form  and  cour- 
age which  nothing  but  death  could  con- 
quer. 

The  storm  had  passed  away  and  the 
moon  shone  clear.  Again  they  went 
forward.  Before  sunrise  Jake  killed  a 
fine  fat  deer  and,  building  a  fire,  soon 
prepared  their  ]:)reakfast.  He  did  it  am- 
ple justice,  but  Williams  had  relapsed 
into  a  semi-unconscious  state  from 
whicli  he  could  not  be  aroused. 

"Dead  or  alive,  I'll  carry  him  home," 
said  Jake,  as  he  again  took  his  inani- 
mate comrade  on  his  back  and  trudged 
on. 

Xo  Indians  were  seen  during  the  day. 
When  night  came  Jake  was  still  making 
his  way  slowly  towards  the  settlement. 
He  was  wasted  and  worn,  his  clothes 
torn  into  shreds,  his  feet  were  nearly 
bare:  but  still  he  toiled  on.  shaping  his 
course  only  by  the  stare. 

When  morning  dawned  again,  he  was 
on  top  of  a  high  mountain,  in  sight  of  the 
little  valley  which  held  liis  home,  lie 
frequently  examined  Williams  who  still 
breathed,  but  gave  no  other  sign  of  life. 

"Dead  or  alive.  I'll  carry  him  home." 
repeated  Jake.  lUit  now  Jake's  strength 
began  to  fail.  His  step  was  unsteady 
and  his  knees  trembled  as  he  walked. 
Few  men  who  had  ever  lived  could  have 


endured  what  he  had.    But  his  coura-i 
never  wavered.    Once,  after  climbing".-, 
steep  hill,  he  sunk  to  the  ground  c\ 
hausted.    After  a  moment  he  rose,  mm 
tering  to  himself,  "We'll  either  both  -n 
home   together,   or   both   stay   in  ilu 
mountains."    He  left  his  rifle,  trustiii- 
in  his  revolver,  and  staggered  on.  \\hvn 
within  five  moiles  from  home  he  su':- 
denly  came  upon  an  Indian  camp.  an-', 
was  overjoyed  to  find,  instead  of  beiu-  f 
hostile  Diggers   they   were   a  friendl. 
family  with  whom  he  was  acquaints, . 
and  who  belonged  to  another  tribe  wli- 
had  never  taken  up  arms  against  tlit 
whites.    Even  these  Indians,  inured  .i- 
they  w^ere  to  sights  of  sufifering,  thr^A 
up  their  hands  in  horror  when  they  s;i\v 
approaching    their   camp,   this  wastr.' 
mountain  giant,  with  his  apparently  lii- 
less  load  upon  his  back.    They  soon 
rallied,  however,  and  set  about  to  rest<.';  v 
Williams.    Hedden  was,  for  a  time,  ic" 
much  exhausted  to  assist,  but  lay  on  ili. 
ground  watching  their    application  <  ■ 
medical  skill.    First  they  bathed  the  jvt 
tient's  face  and  poured  into  his  moutli  . 
few  drops  of  some  kind  of  medicint  ; 
then  a  very  old  Indian  came  out  <)f  tb^ 
lodge  with  a  dried  bladder  which  hil- 
some  beans  and  small  pebbles.   This  w  ;- 
the  doctor,  or  medicine-man.     He  li.i'. 
huriiedl}-  made  his  toilet  by  divestir.'^ 
himself  of  all  clothes  except  a  breeci 
clout  and  putting  some  stripes  of  vi : 
million  paint  on  his  face.    He  held  tii' 
bladder  in  his  right  hand  while  his  K  - 
grasped  a  stick  about  two  feet  long. 
namented  with  strips  of  briglu-coloi  * ' 
cloth.    He  danced  around  the  woun«K'- 
man,  rattling  his  beans  in  the  bhuM'  : 
and  waving  the  tasseled  stick  while  !'•• 
muttered  something   in    his    own  l;i''- 
guage.      After  ten    minutes  \\'illia!i'~ 
opened  his  eyes   and    looked  about 
astonishment.    Hedden  was  at  his  S'.| 
and  explained  their  deliverance.     I  '  ' 
doctor  was  highly  plcas'j<I  when  hi'-  1  ■• 
tient  recovered  consciousness,  lie 
probably  not  more  at  a  loss  to  Kn"' 
wldch  of  his  efforts  or  medicines  h- 
proved  successful  than  lias  been  niai:^ 
another  doctor  of  more  genteel  app*'«^^" 
ance  and  elaborate  apparel. 
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'The  Indians  knew  the  nature  of  the 
poison  used  by  the  Diggers  on  their  ar- 
rows, and  knew  how  to  treat  Wilhams' 
wound.  By  the  next  morning  he  was 
much  revived  and  a  Utter  was  construct- 
ed and  the  Indians  cheerfully  aided  Hed- 
den  to  take  the  wounded  man  to  his 
house. 

**We  cum  home  together,  Mary,"  said 
Jake,  "but  it  was  a  tight  squeeze  my 
gal.  We  cum  purty  nigh  leavin'  our 
bones  for  the  cayotes  to  pick." 

Jake's  boy  crowed  with  delight  when 
his  father  gave  him  the  bright,  yellow 
nuggets  of  gold  taken  from  old  "Scar- 
Face."  Anyone  could  see  Mary  Hed- 
den  had  never  been  prouder  of  her  big 
husband  than  she  was  at  that  time." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  Jake  would  stay 
with  you  if  you  got  hurt?  I  knowxd  jist 
what  he  would  do;  but  I  reckon  you've 
got  to  know  him  by  this  time." 

"That  I  have,"  answered  Williams 
from  his  cot  where  he  was  resting  com- 
fortably, "he  has  more  man  in  him  than 
any  one  I  ever  saw  before.  If  he  hadn't 
been  half  a  dozen  men  in  one  I  would 
not  be  alive  now*.  I  can  well  believe  he 
pulled  old  Brin  out  of  the  well  from  the 
way  he  ran  over  the  mountains  wirh  me 
on  his  back  when  the  Diggers  were  after 
us.  I  can  never  forget  Jake.  If  I  ever 
make  anything  I  intend  to  share  it  with 
him  and  you." 

Williams'  wound  healed  very  rapidly, 
but  Jake  regained  his  strength  slowly. 
His  iron  frame  had  been  taxed  to  its 
utmost  limit,  and  it  was  many  days  be- 
fore he  recovered  from  that  terrible 
tramp. 

Now,  so  far  as  this  adventure  of  our 
prospectors  with  the  Indians  is  concern- 
ed, this  story  might  end  and  properly 
does  end  here,  but  we  imagine  the  reader 
has  become  interested  in  the  principal 
characters  and  would  like  to  know  what 
time  held  in  store  for  them.  The  whole 
course  of  prominent  actors,  in  any  de- 
partment of  life,  whether  they  be  animals 
or  human  beings,  must  be  interesting. 

We  cannot  follow  the  characters  in- 
troduced here  through  the  whole  of  their 
not   uneventful    lives,    nor  particularly 


trace  the  toot-prints  of  time  in  the 
changes  and  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  persons  and  scenes 
described.  The  opening  of  our  sketch 
has  given  a  glimpse  of  one  phase  of 
pioneer  life  in  Oregon;  its  closing  chap- 
ter can  only  sum  up  the  effect  of  time 
on  all  mentioned. 

Over  forty  years  have  passed  since 
the  heroic  defense  of  and  masterly  re- 
treat from  that  little  fort  on  the  Sixes 
river.  Its  granite  walls  have  endured 
the  storms  and  are  standing  still.  When 
last  visited  white  Heeced  sheep  were 
grazing  about  among  the  fern  where  the 
Digger  Indian  lay  secreted  with  his  poi- 
soned arrows,  and  a  harmless  army  of 
frolicsome  lambs  had  sought  the  walls 
for  shelter  from  the  noon-day  sun.  The 
little  fiat,  just  above  the  river,  where 
Williams  received  the  poisoned  arrow, 
was  converted  into  a  picket-walled  gar- 
den where  beans,  peas  and  potatoes 
flourished,  the  latter  reminding  one  of. 
"I'm  a  careless  potato  and  care  not  a  pin 

How  into  existence  I  came; 
Whether  they  planted  me  lengthwise  ordib 
bled  me  in. 

To  me  'tis  exactly  the  same. 
The  bean  and  the  pea  may  more  loftily  tower 

[  care  not  a  button  for  them; 
Defiance  I  nod  with  my  beautiful  flower 

When  the  earth  is  hoed  up  to  my  stem.'' 

A  worn  and  battered  house  stands 
where  Hedden  and  Williams  sunk  their 
hrst  prosjiect  hole  and  part  of  one  of  the 
trees  thcv  fell  to  construct  the  dam,  is 
still  lying  on  the  bank  (jf  the  river.  A 
neat  cottage  stands  at  the  upper  end  of 
Bear  flat,  which  is  converted  into  a,  well- 
kept  farm,  and  bright-e\ed  and  rosy- 
cheeked  children  were  playing  with 
mimic  boats  in  the  creek  where  the  fierce 
grizzly  mother  and  her  offspring  fell. 

Ihit  the  Digger  Indians,  where  are 
iho\  ?  j^'inding  themseh  es  cr(-)W(led  on 
all  side>.  while  their  idle  ha1)its  of  life 
n<»  longer  fiirui>he(l  a  substance,  made 
their  choice  between  labtn-  and  death. 
M'hey  chose  to  die.  Relying  on  their 
forces,  in  1855  they  made  a  final  effort 
againsl  the  encroachment  of  civilization 
by  murdering,  indiscriminately,  men. 
women  and  cliildren  along  the  border. 
The  midnight  torch  blazed  thnjiighout 
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Oregon ;  but  few  of  the  little  settlements 
but  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  inno- 
cent women  and  children.  But  the  pio- 
neers were  not  to  be  driven  back.  They 
were  urged  by  an  impulse  stronger  even 
than  their  own  brave  hearts.  Such 
men  as  Williams  and  Hedden,  armed 
with  trusty  rifles,  sprang  to  every  nook 
and  comer.  Southern  Oregon's  sister 
settlement,  the  Willamette  valley,  poured 
its  copious  floods  of  pioneer  valor  on  the 
Rogue  River  hills.  Beardless  boys  and 
gray-haired  men  mounted  their  ponies 
aiid  rode  to  redress  the  murder  of  their 
neighbors.  Mothers,  daughters,  wives 
and  sweethearts  bid  them  God  speed. 
Blood  flowed  in  many  a  hard  fought  bat- 
tle, but  the  Digger's  doom  was  sealed. 
In  less  than  twelve  months,  the  remnant 
of  the  tribe  was  taken  into  captivity  to 
a  reser\'ation  to  perform  routine  or  men- 
ial duty  about  a  government  post. 

Here  the  lover  of  the  Indian  might 
eulogise  him  in  a  mild  poem.  There  is 
a  good  opportunity  at  this  point  to  abuse 
the  pioneer.  It  must  be  dreadfully  sad 
for  a  man  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in 
Boston,  and  earned  his  living  by  lectur- 
ing on  psychology  and  mesmerism,  to 
contemplate  the  injustice  done  to  this 
poor  Digger.  The  settlers  must  have 
been  to  blame.  The  Indian  would  have 
always  been  good  if  the  white  man  had 
not  spoilt  him.  We  can  only  say  the 
Digger  perished  because  he  stood 
against  the  great  law  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God:  "Thou  shalt  earn  thy 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow."  He 
went  against  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  and 
was  smitten.  Labor  offered  to  take  him 
by  the  hand;  he  refused  to  be  her  hand- 
maiden :  she  made  him  a  slave. 

In  1853  a  young  man  then  called 
''Bill"  Irwin  drove  an  ox  team,  cut  <=aw 
logs  and  performed  other  work  at  a  saw 
mill  located  on  the  Needle  river.  Clatsop 
county.  He  afterwards  was  known  as 
Hon.  William  Irwin,  governor  of  the 
state  of  California,  making  the  second 


The  fate  of  the  Grizzly  is  no  less  p.. 
thetic  than  that  of  the  Indian.  He,  id. 
is  gone.  He  fell,  like  the  Indian,  ti-l.i 
irg  for  the  home  of  his  fathers. 

The  little  Sixes  river  still  rushes  its 
unused  waters  down  to  the  sea  thr»ii.'h 
its  banks,  in  many  places  have-  been 
cleared  to  make  room  for  thriving  hoii..- 
and  the  mountain  peaks  about  its  ruq;L;r''. 
source  now  echoes  the  shrill  whistle  ■  ; 
the  locomotive.  The  hunters  thur. 
selves  are  nearly  gone,  though  the  milu- 
eyed  deer  still  offers  a  mark  for  his  riiic 
near  the  mountain  tops. 

Through  all  these  changes,  time  has 
been  kind  to  Hedden  and  WiUiams.  .Vs 
the  years  went  by,  Jake's  little  clearing 
widened  into  an  ample  farm,  his  cabin 
gave  place  to  a  comfortable  house,  lari^c 
enough  for  his  family  which  grew  from 
three  to  ten  rugged  boys  and  rosy- 
cheeked  girls,  though  Jake  declares  none 
of  his  boys  are  as  strong  as  he  was  wIt  n 
he  carried  his  load  on  Sixes  river,  or  tlic 
girls  as  handsome  as  was  their  mother 
when  she  tended  their  one  little  l»'»y 
while  he  went  to  find  him  some  nuggets. 

Wiliams  never  married,  but  spent  a 
useful  and  cheerful  life.  He  was  live 
times  elected  clerk  of  Douglas  count  v. 
and  was  always  popular  and  enjoyed  th(* 
love  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  huw 
When  he  passed  quietly  over  to  the  oiiu  r 
shore  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  mourned 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  had  reas- 
on to  remember  him  as  one  of  the  trr.c 
gentlemen  of  the  earth.  Through  I'-^t" 
he  had  been  ITcdden's  warmest  and  iru; 
est  friend.  By  his  will  he  bcqueatlu-  i 
him  his  entire  fortune  of  over  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

GEO.  A.  WAGGON i:H 

that  state,  Judge  Peter  H.  Burnett  b^ 
another,  its  first  governor. 

The     government     Indian  traimrK 
school  in  Oregon  is  said  to  have  hccu 
giv,en  the  name  of  "Chem-a-wa"  l)y  l'^'-"' 
J.  L.  Parish,  and  so  called  it  becaii>^(* 
hand  of  the  Calapooia  Indians  of  th.^* 
name  used  to  occui)y  the  site  of  the  "i- 
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Related  by  A.  H,  Sale,  an  Indian  "War  Veteran,  to  H.  S.  Lyman. 


Crossing  the  Columbia  river,  we  en- 
tered the  Lower  Yakima  valley,  which 
is  a  broad,  extensive  plain,  almost  as 
llat  as  a  floor,  with  but  few  undula- 
tions. There  is  a  slight  covering  of  sage- 
brush, and  at  a  distance  along  the  west- 
ern horizon  appears  the  long  outline  of 
the  rattlesnake  hills. 

We  advanced  up  this  valley  toward 
the  Northwest,  keeping  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  the  Yakima  river,  and  coming 
every  day  nearer  to  that  redoubtable 
chief,  Kamiakin,  whom  we  knew  would 
meet  us  at  some  chosen  place  to  resist 
our  progress  with  all  the  iorce  that  he 
c«juld  command. 

On  about  the  fourth  day  of  the  march 
we  found  indications  of  Indians  in  force. 
W'e  were  now  nearing  the  central  part 
of  the  valley,  and  a  Frenchman  on  the 
scout  reported  great  clouds  of  dust  eas- 
ily seen  in  the  bright,  spring  air,  which 
he  attributed  to  a  large  body  of  hostiles, 
moving  towards  us.  In  the  evening  we 
made  camp  on  the  south  or  southeast 
>ide  of  a  stream  called  the  Wenass: 
Across  the  creek  the  bank  was  blufty 
and  at  some  distance  further  there  were 
heights,  bare  of  timber,  but  seamed  on 
tlio  slope  toward  us  by  numerous  gul- 
leys.  Thinking  that  this  place  looked  like 
one  suitable  for  the  Indians  to  occupy 
and  resist  our  advance,  Colonel  Corne- 
Hus  gave  the  order  to  make  camp,  en- 
joined special  precautions  upon  the 
lu.rse  guards  and  ordered  Captain  Hem- 
l^ree  to  be  ready  at  4  o'clock  the  next 
morning  to  cross  the  creek  so  as  to  set 
a  ])icket  line  on  the  heights  beyond. 

The  night  passed  quietly.  I  was  up 
at  4  the  next  morning  and  .<a\v  Hem- 
hroe  with  a  squad  of  ten  men  start  at 
^iavHght  to  set  the  picket  line.  In  the 
^till,  clear .  morning  I  could  see  the 
wliole  suroundings:  the  sagebrush 
plains  to  the  east  and  south:  the  grassy 
valley  of  the  Wenass  creek  to  the  west. 


and  northwest  across  the  creek  the 
heights  rising  clear  against  the  sky. 
Scanning  the  heights  as  the  morning  ad- 
vanced, I  discovered  at  length  what  I 
took  to  be  Indians.  I  went  at  once  to 
Colonel  Cornelius,  who  was  in  his  tent 
preparing  for  breakfast.  "Colonel,''  I 
said,  'T  think  I  see  Indians  upon  the 
summit  across  the  creek." 

''No,"  he  said,  "what  you  see  is  Hem- 
bree's  party,  that  went  out  at  4  o'clock 
to  set  a  picket  line." 

'That  cannot  be,"  I  answered,  "for  he 
did  not  start  at  4  o'clock,  but  not  until 
daylight,  and  has  not  had  time  to  reach 
the  summit." 

Cornelius  then  came  to  the  tent  door 
and  examined  the  summit  with  a  glass 
and  said:  "It  is  loose  Indian  horses; 
I  see  no  men  upon  them." 

"That  cannot  be,  either,"  I  said,  "for 
they  do  not  act  like  loose  horses,  but  as 
if  under  control.  I  have  been  watching 
them  for  some  time  and  they  move  and 
stop  and  do  not  bunch  together  like 
loose  horses." 

CorneUus,  however,  was  satisfied  that 
he  saw  no  men  on  the  horses;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  did  not,  because  the 
Indians  wlio  were  upon  them  rode  con- 
cealed on  the  side  of  their  horses.  I 
continued  watching,  and  all  too  soon  the 
real  nature  of  the  horses  on  the  hilUvas 
unmistakeably  disclosed.  They  sud- 
denlv  appeared  bursting  over  the  crest, 
and  \vc  could  watch  them  as  they  bore 
down  upon  Hembree's  little  party,  who 
were  also  by  this  time  in  clear  view  part 
way  up  the  heights. 

Waiting  for  no  orders.  I  cried  out: 
•ilembree  was  .attacked;  let  everyone 
come  with  me  to  his  rescue."  Runnmg 
on  foot  up  the  creek  to  the  camp  of  his 
compaiAV.  I  called  out  to  TUbler  and 
Wright.' who,  with  about  sixty  men.  re- 
sponded. r,ut  as  we  advanced  and 
reached  the  creek  which  we  must  ford, 
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nearly  half  of  them  stopped  and  there 
were  not  much  over  thirty  who  reached 
the  other  side.  Climbing  up  the  bluff 
after  crossing  and  reaching  the  top  we 
found  ourselves  upon  a  low  plateau  and 
were  here  surprised  by  seeing  that  we 
were  face  to  face  with  a  party  of  In- 
dians on  horseback,  riding  down  at  a 
furious  galjop  to  cut  off  Hembree's  re^ 
treat.  \\'e  met  them  with  a  volley  from 
our  rifles,  which  emptied  some  of  their 
saddles  and  made  them  all  halt,  and  a 
sharp  little  skirmish  began. 

Hembree's  party,  seeing  the  Indians, 
had  rim  for  cover  into  a  ravine,  and 
Hembree  turned  to  rally  them  and  called 
to  them  not  to  leave  him :  but  in  the  face 
of  the  odds  they  were  stampeded  and 
continued  running  as  fast  as  possible, 
while  he,  delaying,  was  shot  dead,  and 
being  overtaken  by  the  Indians,  the 
body  was  scalped  and  left  on  the  ground. 
His  party  seeing  us  coming  to  their  re- 
lief, ran  behind  us  to  the  creek  and  were 
saved. 

Major  Connoyer.  who  had  came 
across  the  creek,  seeing  the  large  num- 
ber of  Indians,  shouted  to  me  to  ride 
back  to  camp  with  the  request  to  Cor- 
nelius for  help.  Having  no  horse.  I 
asked  for  one  from  one  of  Hembree's 
men,  a  Mr.  \\'ooler\'.  quite  a  young  man. 
but  he,  thoroughly  frightened  from  his 
narrow  escape  from  Kamiakin's  terrible 
Indians,  refused  to  part  with  his  steed. 
Consequently,  I  started  back  on  foot  and 
to  this  circumstance  I  prol)al)ly  owed 
my  life. 

This  action  across  the  creek  was  but 
a  small  part  of  the  engagement.  Just 
as  I  started  back,  Kamiakin  had  assem- 
bled his  Indians,  perliap>  four  hundred 
in  number,  farther  up  the  creek,  and  was 
now  directing  them  in  a  splendid  charge 
down  the  creek  valley  upon  the  horse 
guard,  with  the  intention  of  ^tampoding 
and  capturing  our  animals.  In  the  me- 
lee across  the  creek.  I  had  w*jrked  mv 
way  farther  up  stream  than  I  had  ob- 
served, and  was  now  turning  to  camp 
so  as  to  just  about  come  upon  the  charg- 
ing Indians  of  Kamiakin.  and  if  T  had 
been  on  horseback  sliouM  have  probably 


run  into  their  ranks  before  discos  - 
ering  what  was  happening,  and  th\i> 
have  been  seen  and  shot.  As  it  wa.-.  ' 
took  time  enough  to  see  where  I  \\;.- 
going  and,  doubling  back  on  my  tracK. 
crossed  the  creek  and  reached  caii^' 
safely. 

This  charge  of  Kamiakin's  was  tii 
most  splendid  that  I  ever  saw  made  \>\ 
Indians,  and  it  was  only  by  great  effcv 
and  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  raviiu  , 
behind  which  the  guard  drove  or.r 
horses  where  they  were  safe,  until  owr 
camp  was  aroused  and  the  men  put  ir. 
defensive  line,  that  we  saved  the  ani- 
mals. When  the  Indians  came  upon  oi'.; 
skirmish  line  and  saw  that  the  hor-^  - 
were  safe,  they  wheeled  off  and  disa;  - 
peared  up  the  valley,  and  both  sides  pr^ 
pared  for  a  day's  fighting. 

After  the  linsuccessful  dash  of  the  In- 
dians upon  the  horse  guard  and  tl:'  • 
disappearance  among  the  hills  to  vr.:^ 
West,  preparations  were  made  to  foil'  ■■ 
them  up,  and  at  about  2  o'clock  in 
afternoon  Connoyer  with  a  battalion  • 
about  four  hundred  picked  men  hci^  r. 
an  advance. 

Crossing  the  Wenass  at  the  sn:ii' 
place  that  we  had  passed  in  the  mo; :; 
ing.  to  the  relief  of  Hembree,  we  a.'i 
vanced  over  the  ground  that  he 
crossed  and  the  fatal  spot  where  he  h  i- 
fallen.  His  body  had  been  recover^ 
earlier  in  the  day  by  men  of  his  o^' ' 
company. 

We  passed  up  the  hill  to  the  sumTr. 
where  I  had  seen  the  Indian  Jior>eni' 
early  in  the  morning  and  had  all  the  iw. 
in  front  of  us  many  hostiles  who  v.  < 
shouting  and  shooting,  but  retiring 
we  advanced,  and  making  no  resistaii 
Gaining  the  crest  of  the  hill,  we  \c>\y 
that  it  was  only  the  en<l  of  a  long  j'i'iu 
which  led  westward  to  a  ba'd. 
peak,  rising  considerably  higher.  I 
ward  this  peak,  which  wa<  their  -ir  -! 
hold,  the  Indians  were  retreating. 
we  cr)ul<l  now  see  them  gathering  tin 
inN'orce.    We  now  changed  our  eoin 
s<^  as  to  follow  toward  the  West  alo'  - 
the  top  r>f  tile  ridge.    We  advanced  ni 
somewhat  rli-nrderh   line,  rifling  a!'  '  - 
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as  the  ground  would  permit,  until  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  rocky  peak,  when 
a  skirmish  Hne  was  formed  and  we  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  stronghold.  At  the 
top  of  the  hill  we  descried  some  son  of 
fortifications,  and,  standing  upon  a  high, 
steep  crag,  commanding  the  whole  scene 
was  Kamiakin  himself,  having  a  iiag 
that  he  waved  to  direct  the  battle,  and 
his  aids  were  riding  swiftly  back  and 
forth,  betw  een  him  and  the  fighters,  who 
in  large  numbers,  were  holding  the 
breastworks. 

Major  Connoyer  called  for  me  and  a 
detail  of  twenty-five  men,  in  order  to 
make  a  circuit  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Indian  stronghold  and  attack  Kamiakin 
in  the  rear.  Prosecuting  this  order  and 
working  our  way  around  the  base  of  the 

;  peak,  we  came  into  very  difficult  coun- 
try, and  at  length  were  compelled  to 
pause  at  the  foot  of  an  inaccessible  clifY 
As  none  of  us  knew  the  region,  we  de- 
cided that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  go 
further,  and  came  back  to  the  sides  ot 
the  hill  where  Connoyer  w^as  forcing  his 
way  up  to  the  Indians'  breastworks,  fir- 
ing and  fighting  as  he  advanced.  As  I 
came  back  to  his  rear  I  noticed  a  ridge 
')r  bench  leading  out  to  the  north  of 
Kamiakin's  position,  along  which  I 
thought  I  could  make  a  way  and  fall 
upon  his  flank.  Accordingly,  I  dis- 
mounted my  command  and,  having  sent 
back  the  horses,  led  my  detail  on  foot 
along  that  ledge  and  was  creeping  to 
the  flank  to  attack  the  hostiles  from  the 
northwest.  As  we  were  coming  near  to 
rheir  position,  we  came  upon  an  Indian 
whom  we  killed,  though  we  found  out 
.ifterwards  that  it  was  not  necessary,  as 
he  was  already  wounded. 

I  saw  some  one  in  the  grass  a  short 
listance  in  front  and  could  not  at  first 
tell  whether  it  was  a  white  man  or  an 
Indian,  as  he  was  wearing  a  gray  French 
cai)ote  drawn  over  his  face,  as  some  of 
our  own  soldiers  were  dressed.  T  thought 
he  might  be  one  of  them,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  repeat  an  accident  thnt  had  hap- 
])ened  in  the  Walla  Walla,  where  one  of 
"ur  men  had  been  shot  in  the  back  by 

,  ^me  of  the  of^cers.   So  I  called  out,  ask- 


ing  who  he  was,  and  saying  if  he  were 

not  a  white  man  I  would  shoot.    He  j 

made  no  answer,  but  turned  his  head,  | 

and  I  saw^  the  long  hair  and  dark  skin  of 

an  Indian. 

"It's  an  Indian,  boys,"  I  said.  "I  j 
don't  care  to  shoot  him."  .  i 

''I  will,"  said  one  of  the  men — a  sol- 
dier whose  father  had  been  killed  in  the  ; 
Cayuse  war,  and  who  was  anxious  to 
kill  an  Indian.    So  he  shot  and  scalped  i 
the  man.    This,  especially  the  scalping,  j 
was    generally    disapproved,  and    we  '  I 

found  that  the  Indian  had  been  wound- 
ed — his  thigh  broken — so  that  he  was 
helpless. 

By  this  time  my  inovement  was  ob-  | 
served  by  the  Indians,  and  as  they  were 
unable  to. resist  us  on  their  flank  and 
at  the  same  time  to  repel  Connoyer,  w^ho  j 
was  nearing  them  in  front,  at  a  signal  ! 
from   Kamiakin,  they  abandoned  their  , 
breastw^orks,  carrying    off    their  dead 
with  them.   We  came  near  to  Kamiakin 
himself  on  his  crag.     As  nearly  as  I  ! 
could  discover,  he  was  a  man  about  six 
feet  tall,  of  a  heavy,  muscular  build  and  i 
spoke  in  a  voice  almost    literally  of 
thunder.    To  our  interpreter,  a  French-  \ 
man,  who  had  once  been  a  partner  of 
his  in  the  horse  business  and  who  called  | 
out  defying  the  Indians  to  come  down  i 
into  the  valley  and  fight  like  men,  Kam-  ■; 
iakin  shotUed  back  that  one    of    his  i 
braves  ^^■as  worth  half  a  dozen  Boston  i 
dogs  and  he  would  not  fight  them  man  | 
for  man.  I 

By  this  time,  Connoyer's  men  were 
within  the  abandoned  stronghold  and  we  i 
joined  them.  Upon  the  ground  we  found 
considerable  blood  in  clots   and  pools,  ' 
showing  that  our  fire  had  taken  eff^ect; 
and  the  rocks  behind  which  tlie  hostiles 
fought  were  well-peppered  with  our  bul- 
let marks.   On  the  other  band,  the  firing  j 
of  the   Indians   had  done  no   damage  ! 
whatever.    They  had  shot  too  soon  or  j 
over  our  heads,  and  ran  away  before 
we  were  near  enough  to  be  a  good  mark.  .] 
The  fortifications  we  found  to  be  piles  ; 
or  coons  of  stone:  not  a  continuous  wall. 

Night  now  coming  on  and  the  In- 
dians having  disappeared,  we  returned-  ' 
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to  the  camp  and  were  disturbed  only  by 
a  few  random  shots  of  the  hostiles  fol- 
lowing us  under  cover.  Our  total  loss 
in  the  day's  fighting  was  only  that  of 
Hembree. 

Kamiakin  had  been  driven  from  his 
position,  and  considerable  loss  inflicted. 
He  had  J^een  defeated,  though  by  no 
means  conquered.  CorneUus  thought, 
however,  that  the  object  of  his  cam- 
paign, which  was  to  bring  the  Indians 
to  battle  and  whip  them,  had  been  at- 
tained, and  as  provisions  were  short,  it 
was  decided  to  move  over  the  mountains 
to  The  Dalles.  We,  accordingly, 
crossed  the  Simcoe  mountains  amid 
some  difficulties  in  deep  snow,  and  pass- 
ed through  the  Klikitat  to  the  Columbia. 
In  crossing  the  mountain  we  encoun- 
tered a  heavy  snow  storm,  in  which 
the  entire  command  was  lost  for  awhile, 
being  bewildered  by  the  snow  that  came 
in  minute  flakes,  filling  the  air  like  a 
cloud. 

While  still  in  the  Yakima  country,  I 
had  been  sent  on  an  excursion  out  to  the 
Natchess  pass,  in  the  country  of  the  Isle 
Piere  Indians,  who  were  said  to  be  very 
ferocious.  To  avoi3  them  we  kept  in 
constant  motion  and,  owing  to  the  ex- 
posure, I  got  an  attack  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  from  which  I  suffered  se- 
verely. We  found  no  Indians  whatever, 
as  all  had  gone  to  their  retreats  in  the 
mountains;  but  we  discovered  several 
good  caches,  full  of  peas,  corn,  dried 
salmon,  deer  meat,  etc.  In  coming  back 
we  passed  by  the  scene  of  Haller's  first 
battle. 

« 

Among  those  coming  here  with  Ew- 
ing  Young  was  Webley  J.  Hauxhurst. 
To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
erected  the  first  grist  mill  built  in  the 
Willamette  valley,  which,  it  is  said,  he 
erected  at  Champoeg  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1834.  Prior  to  this  time  the  set- 
tlers and  the  missionaries  living  on 
French  prairie  were  obliged  to  grind 
their  barley  in  large  wooden  mortars, 
and  their  wheat  in  a  small  cast-iron  mill 


Although  while  we  were  pursuini;  t; 
Indians  we  found  them  not,  yet  as  so^  ; 
as  we  turned  back  to  retreat  to  T - 
Dalles,  we  began  to  be  followed  b}  ok. 
rauding  parties  who  sought  to  steal  ou: 
stock;  and  actually  at  the  camp  on  t;:'. 
north  side  of  the  Columbia,  just  '^pj 
site  The  Dalles,  they  succeeded  in  st^w. 
peding  some  three  hundred  ot  ou 
horses. 

The  conduct  of  the  war,  however,  v^  ... 
now  formally  turned  over  to  the  reg  • 
lars,  and  the  volunteers  were  musterc 
out,  after  nine  months'  continuous  har^ 
service. 

The  ill-fortune  of  Colonel  Steptoe 
who  went  into  the  Indian  country  tha 
summer  and  in  the  fall  attempted  t" 
march  from  Walla  Walla  to  Fort  Cc" 
ville,  is  well-known;  how  he  was  at 
tacked  by  the  Palouses  and  Yakima ~ 
and  cornered  on  Steptoe  Butte,  cut  o" 
from  water  as  Haller  had  been  on  t':;- 
Natches;  and  was  saved  only  by  the  ai<. 
of  the  Nez  Perces  Timothy,  who  con 
ducted  the  forlorn  command  at  night  b;. 
a  secret  path  and  brought  them,  havinc 
abandoned  everything,  to  the  Snakv 
river.  The  success  of  General  Wright 
who  succeeded  Steptoe  and  went  int^ 
the  Indian  coimtry  expressly  to  ficrhr 
and  who  departed  wholly  from  Wool's 
policy  and  finally  brought  the  Indian- 
to  bay  and  hanged  their  chief  murderers 
is  also  well-known.  The  idea  of  the  v^>: 
unteers,  that  the  Indians  were  first 
be  conquered  before  treating,  was  th-' 
only  one  that  worked,  and  that  pre- 
vailed. 

belonging  to  the  mission,  called  a  corn 
cracker.  Mr.  Hauxhurst  is  said  to  ha  .  <. 
been  the  first  white  settler  to  beconi'- 
converted  by  the  Methodist  missior-'- 
ries,  in  January,  1837,  and  his  admission 
into  the  denomination  taking  place  i:- 
July  following.  Many  have  been  c^'^- 
rolltsJ  therein  since  that  date,  but  no::-- 
were  more  consis'tent  followers  of  t.;' 
Master  than  he  was  up  to  the  time  oi 
his  death. 


THE  CASCADE  MASSACRE. 

TOLD  BY  THREE  DIFFERENT  EYE-WITNESSES. 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1856,  Colonel 
Wright,  the^  in  command  of  the  gov- 
ernment forces  at.  Fort  Dalles,  began 
preparations  for  fitting  out  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Nez  Perce  countr\%  intend- 
ing to  start  with  his  entire  command  for 
Walla  Walla  on  March  20.  This  was 
known  to  the  Klickitat  Indians,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the 
whites.  Owing,  however,  to  the  non- 
arrival  of  supplies,  Colonel  Wright  did 
not  break  camp  at  The  Dalles  until  the 
morning  of  the  26th.  A  fact  which  the 
Indians  in  Klickitat  :ounty  and  the 
Cascades  were  not  advised  of,  which 
probably  made  them  bold  in  the  attempt 
to  do  their  dastardly  work  of  slaughter. 

During  the  spring  of  1856  I  was  man- 
ning a  flat  boat  between  The  Dalles  and 
the  Cascades,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  had  been  taken  in  tow  by  the 
steamer  Mary,  a  small  boat  plying  the 
river,  and  together  the  lwo  vessels  ar- 
rived at  the  Upper  Cascades  about  8 
o'clock  A.  M.,  anchoring  in  the  mouth 
of  Mill  creek,  a  small  slough  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Columbia,  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  boats. 

The  morning  was  calm  and  clear  and 
about  8  o'clock,  when  all  on  board  the 
boats  were  busily  engaged  trading  and 
unloading  freight,  the  firing  of  rifles  was 
heard,  but  attracted  little  attention  until 
a  half-breed  named  ]Montoui  came  on 
board  the  Mary  fatally  wounded,  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  shot  by  the  In- 
dians. He  was  followed  by  John  Chance 
who  had  received  a  gimshot  wound  in 
the  heel,  who  reported  Indians  every- 
where. By  this  time  the  firing  of  guns 
could  be^distinctly  heard  in  every  direc- 
tion, which  caused  general  consterna- 
tion aboard  the  steamer  Mary.  Being 
unarmed,  and  fearing  attack  on  the  boat, 
Capt.  Dan  Baughman  and  the  first  offi- 
cer of  the  Mary  left  the  vessel  and  se- 
creted themselves  in  the  woods.  I  also 
left  the  boat,  hiding  in  the  Willows  near 
the  edge  of  the  water.    The  negro  cook 


became  so  frightened  that  he  jumped 
overboard,  but  the  engineer  and  fireman 
and  two  or  three  deckhands  remained 
on  board.  There  was  but  little  fuel  on 
board  the  boat,  but  what  little  there  was 
Fireman  Chenoweth  got  up  steam,  and 
climbing  to  the  wheel  he  ordered  Deck- 
hand Linsley  to  cast  off  the  lines.  While 
obeying  this  command  he  was  shot, 
though  not  seriously  wounded.  The 
Mary  floated  down  the  river  some  dis- 
tance until  sufficient  steam  was  raised 
to  give  her  power,  when  she  started  up 
stream.  From  my  place  of  concealment 
among  the  Willows  I  hailed  the  boat 
and  was  taken  aboard,  when  I  relieved 
Fireman  Chenowith  at  the  wheel  and 
steered  the  Mary  to  the  Oregon  side, 
vv^here  enough  rails  were  secured  at  Mr. 
Atwell's  place  to  furnish  the  boat  with 
sufficient  fuel  to  reach  the  wood  yard 
further  up  the  river. 

While  crossing  the  river  the  people  on 
board  the  boat  witnessed  the  burning  of 
the  sawmill  and  could  see  the  settlers 
congregating  at  Bradford  &  Co.'s  store 
at  the  Upper  Cascades,  while  a  contmual 
fusilade  of  firing  could  be  heard. 

The  steamer  Wasco  was  lying  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  as  soon 
as  her  commander,  Capt.  McFarland.  re- 
alized what  was  happening  he  got  all  the 
people  near  at  hand  on  board  and  start- 
ed for  The  Dalles.  The  Mary  followed 
and  both  boats  arrived  there  in  due 
time,  giving  an  account  of  what  -iiap- 
pencd  at  the  Cascades.  A  courier  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  notify  Col. 
Wright,  who  had  encamped  his  com- 
mand at  Five  Mile,  and  on  receiving 
word  of  the  massacre,  brought  his  com- 
mand back  to  The  Dalles,  and  began 
active  preparations  to  repair  to  the  scene 
of  the  disturbances. 

But  let  our  narrative  leave  Col. 
Wright  for  a  time  and  return  to  tlie 
events  at  Upper  Cascades. 

The  Indians  who  took  part  in  the 
1)loody  work  were  evidently  possessed  of 
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all  the  cunning  and  treachery  of  their 
race,  and  had  planned  their  onslaught 
with  such  stealth  that  they  were  enabled 
to  swoop  down  upon  their  victims  like 
so  mkny  mad  devils,  giving  them  no 
time  to  prepare  for  defense.  They  were 
preparing  for  their  day's  work  when  the 
Indians  rushed  in  and  killed  them  and 
burned  the  mill.  :\Irs.  Brown,  wife  of 
the  mill  foreman,  was  also  killed. 

The  bodies  of  all  four  s\  ere  stripped  of 
their  clothing  and  thrown  in  3^1111  creek. 
Mrs.  Brown's  brother,  a  boy  named 
Kyle,  was  killed  while  running  from  the 
mill  to  Bradford  &  Co.'s  store.  A  car- 
penter named  Watkins  and  three  men, 
whose  names  were  unknown,  all  in  the 
employ  of  Bradford  &  Co.,  who  were  in 
the  woods  near  the  store,  were  shot 
down  at  then*  work. 

Mr.  Griswold,  who  had  charge  of  the 
portage  road,  was  killed  at  the  ]^Iiddle 
Cascades  and  two  or  thr  je  soldiers,  cut- 
ting wood  near  by,  were  surprised  and 
killed  where  they  were  working. 

An  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Co.,  and  a  'Mr.  St  Clair,  were 
shot  down  at  the  door  of  Bradford  & 
Co.'s  store,  making  20  victims  in  all  who 
were  killed.  The  wounded  were  James 
Murphy,  John  Watkins,  Jim  Thomson, 
James  Lindsey  and  Jesse  Kempton. 

The  building  was  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  but  immediately  north  was  a  high 
bluff  where  the  Indians  could  secrete 
themselves  and  fire  into  the  building. 
From  this  bluff  firebrands  were  thrown 
on  the  roof  of  the  store,  and  it  would 
have  been  burned  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Alexander,  who  climbed  into  the 
comb  of  the  roof,  removed  a  stovepipe, 
and  for  forty-eight  hours  stood  in  the 
opening  thus  made,  throwing  water  on 
the  firebrands.  Thus  the  little  band  of 
settlers  defended  themselves  for  two 
days  and  nights,  until  the  morning  of  the 
28th,  when  Col.  Wright  and  his  com- 
mand arrived  ,and  delivered  them  from 
their,  perils. 

All  was  bustle  at  The  Dalles  on  the 
day  of  the  27th.  Col.  Wright  and  his 
comand  had'  returned  f^om  Five  Mile 


during  the  night  and  preparations  were  1 
being  hastily  made  for  transporting  tiir  . 
soldiers  to  the  Cascades.    It  was  a  kuc 
hour,  however,  before  everything  couM  \ 
be  got  in  readiness  for  the  little  Hcct 
consisting  of  the   steamers   Alary  aivi 
Wasco  and  a  barge  carrying  two  nuuin-  : 
tain  howitzers,  to  start  down  the  riw: 
with  all  of  Col.  Wright's  command  -n  1 
board.      Darkness    overtook    them  a? 
Findley's  place  where  they  encamped  !■>'  \ 
the  night,  and  at  daylight  on  the  morii- 
ing  of  the  28th,  the  boats  quietly  glitlr  ! 
into  the  slough  at  the  mouth  of  Mu\  ■ 
creek.  i 

Little  time  was  consumed  in  gettin.'.; 
the  soldiers  on  land,  but  their  coming  : 
was  observed  by  the  Indians,  and  tho^y  \ 
who  were  taking  part  ui  ^he  siege  at  ihc  ■ 
store,  the  ones  who  were  guilty  'Jt  iht-  \ 
petrating  the  massacre,  stealthily  wii;.- 
drew  across  the  mountains  to  Kiickitai.  ' 
leaving  their  more  unfortunate  brotluT-, 
the  Indians  who  lived  at  Cascades,  aii  i  j 
who  were  innocent  of  any  crime,  to  a;> 
swer  for  their  misdeeds.  \ 

Col.  Wright  put  his  command  in  mo-  \ 
tion  and  in  a  short  time  gathered  ail  ; 
the  Indians  in  one  body  upon  the  hank>  j 
of  the  river,  where  a  court  martial  w.i- 
organized  for  trying  the  supposed  i 
fenders.    And  then  began  a  persecuti";. 
of  the  Indians  that  has  ever  been  a  ! 
grace  to  civilization.    A  bitter  feeli! 
existed  among  the  Indians  who  live<l  :'i 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cascades,  and  in  tl  i 
trial  before  the  courtmartial  one  facti' 
was  arrayed  against  the  otheK.    Indi.ir.  ■  , 
who  had  grudges  against  their  fellov.  v  j 
swore  away  the  lives  of  cither  ten  ■  ' 
eleven  perfectly  innocent  men.  \ 
J.  H.  HERMAN 

CAPTAIN  COE'S  LETTER.  ! 

The  following  is  the  account  ui  ^  -m" 
tain  Coe,  l)y  letter  to  Mr.  P.  F.  Bratl:'":  • 
who  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  M-^ 
sachusetts:  | 

^     Cascades,  W.  T.,  6th  April.  iS;^'- 
My  Dear  Put: — We  have  had  a  hn".'  j 
tea  party  since  you  left,  and  I  will  tr'-  • 
Lrivt^^iwMittk^l^ci^io    oi  the  >.tin'' 
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(  in  Wednesday,  March  26.  at  about  8 
.\.  M.,  afte^  the  men  had  gone  to  their 
usual  work  on  the  two  bridges  of  the 
new  railway,  mostly  on  the  bridge  near 
(lush's  house  ,the  A^akimas  came  down 
.)n  us.  There  was  a  hue  of  them  from 
die  Mill  creek  above  us  to  the  big  point 
:it  the  head  of  the  falls,  firing  simultane- 
ously on  the  men.  The  first  notice  was 
the  bullets  and  the  cracks  of  the  guns. 
<.)f  our  men,  at  the  first  fire,  one  was 
killed  and  several  wounded.  Will  give 
you  a  list  hereinafter.  Our  men,  on  see- 
ing the  Indians,  all  ran  for  our  store 
through  a  shower  of  bullets,  except  three 
who  started  down  stream  for  the  ]Middle 
l)lock  house,  distant  i^-  miles.  Bush  and 
family  also  ran  into  our  store,  leaving  his 
i>wn  house  vacant-  The  Watkins  family 
came  to  our  store  after  a  Dutch  boy. 
who  was  lame  from  a  cut  in  the  foot, 
had  been  shot  in  their  house.  Watkins, 
Finley  and  Bailey  were  ;it  work  on  tne 
new  w^arehouse  on  the  island,  around 
which  the  water  was  now  high  enough 
to  run  about  three  feet  under  the  bridges. 

There  was  grand  confusion  in  the 
store  at  first,  and  Sinclair — of  the  H. 
Sinclair  B.  Co.,  Walla  Walla — going  to 
the  railroad  door  to  look  out,  was  shot 
from  the  bank  above  the  store  and  in- 
stantly killed.  Some  of  us  then  com- 
nienced  getting  the  guns  and  rifles, 
which  were  ready  loaded,  from  below 
the  counter.  Fortunately,  about  one 
hour  before  there  had  been  left  with  us, 
tor  transportation  below,  nine  United 
States  rifles,  with  cartridge  boxes  and 
amunition.  (By  Mr.  Jehu  Switzler,  who 
v/as  returning  from  having  taken  960 
head  of  horses  from  Vancouver  to  Col. 
Wright's  command  at  The  Dalles.) 
These  saved  us.  As  the  upper  story  of  the 
house  was  abandoned,  Smith,  the  cOok, 
having  come  below,  and  ns  the  stairway 
was  outside,  where  we  dare  not  go,  the 
stovepipe  was  hauled  down,  the  hole  en- 
larged with  axes,  and  a  party  of  men 
crawled  up,  and  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
house  was  soon  secured.  We  w-ere  sur- 
prised that  the  Indians  had  not  rushed 


ing  or  nobody  to  prevent  them.  Our 
men  soon  got  some  shots  at  the  Indians 
on  the  bank  above  us.  I  saw  Bush 
shoot  an  Indian,  the  first  one  killed,  who 
was  drawing  a  bead  on  Mrs  .Watkins,  as 
she  was  running  to  our  store.  He  drop- 
ped instanter.  Alexander  and  others' 
mounted  in  the  gable  tmder  the  roof, 
and  from  there  w^as  done  most  of  our 
firing,  it  being  the  best  place  of  observa- 
tion. In  the  meantime  we  were  barricad- 
ing in  the  store,  making  portholes  and 
firing  when  opportunity  presented.  But 
the  Indians  were  soon  very  cautious 
about  exposing  themselves.  I  took 
charge  of  the  store,  Dan  (Bradford) 
of  the  second  floor,  and  Alexander  of  the 
garret  and  roof. 

The  steamer  Mary  was  lying  in  the 
mouth  of  Mill  creek,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  hard  down  stream. 

When  we  saw  the  Indians  running  to- 
vvard  her,  and  heard  the  shots,  we  sup- 
posed she  would  be  taken,  and  as  she 
lay  just  out  of  our  sight,  and  we  saw 
smoke  rising  from  her,  concluded  she ' 
was  burning;  but  what  was  our  glad 
surprise  after  awhile  to  see  her  put  out 
and  run  across  the  river.  I  will  give  an 
account  of  the  attack  on  her  hereinafter. 
The  Indians  now  returned  in  force  to  us, 
and  we  gave  every  one  a  shot  who  show- 
ed himself.  They  were  nearly  naked, 
painted  red,  and  had  guns  and  bow^s  and 
arrows.  After  a  while  Finley  came 
creeping  around  the  lower  point  of  the 
island  to  our  house.  We  halloed  to  him 
tc  lie  down  behind  a  rock  and  he  did 
so.  Fie  called  that  he  could  not  get  to 
the  store,  as  the  bank  above  us  was  cov- 
ered with  Indians.  He  taw  while  there 
Watkins'  house  burning.  The  Indians 
first  took  out  all  they  wanted,  blankets, 
clothes,  guns,  etc. 

By  this  time  the  Indians  had  crossed 
in  canoes  to  the  island,  and  we  saw  them 
coming,  as  we  supposed,  after  Finley. 
We  th9n  saw  Watkins  aufl  llailey  run- 
ning around  the  river  side  toward  the 
place  where  Finley  was,  the  Indians  in 
full  chase  after  them.    As  our  men  came 
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shot  through  his  arm  and  leg.  He  con- 
tinued on,  and,  plunging  into  the  river, 
swam  to  me  front  of  our  =;tore,  and  came 
in  safely  except  for  his  wounds.  He  nar- 
rowly escaped  going  over  the  falls.  Fin- 
ley  also  swam  across  and  got  in  unharm- 
ed, which  was  wonderful,  as  there  was 
a  shower  of  bullets  around  them. 

Watkins  came  next  running  around 
the  point,  and  we  called  to  him  to  lay 
down  behind  a  rock,  but  before  he  could 
do  so  he  was  shot  in  the  wrist,  the  ball 
going  up  the  arm  and  out  above  the 
elbow.  He  dropped  behind  a  rock  just 
as  the  pursuing  Indians  came  following 
around  the  point,  but  we  gave  them  so 
hot  a  reception  from  our  house  that  they 
backed  out  and  left  poor  Watkins  where 
he  lay. 

We  called  to  Watkins  to  lie  still  and  we 
would  get  him  off,  but  we  were  unable  to 
do  so  until  after  the  arrival  from  The 
Dalles  of  the  steamer  Mary  with  troops 
— two  days  and  nights  afterwards.  Dur- 
ing this  time  Watkins  fainted  several 
times  from  weakness  and  exposure,  the 
weather  being  very  cold,  and  he  was 
stripped  for  swimming,  down  to  his  un- 
derclothes. When  he  fainted  he  would 
roll  down  the  steep  bank  into  the  river, 
and,  the  ice-cold  water  reviving  him,  he 
would  crawl  back  under  fire,  to  his  re- 
treat behind  the  rock.  Meantime  his 
wife  and  children  were  in  the  store,  in 
full  view,  and  moaning  piteously  at  his 
terrible  situation.  He  died  from  ex- 
haustion two  days  after  be  was  rescued. 

The  Indians  were  now  pitching  into 
us  right  smart.  They  tried  to. burn  us 
out;  threw  rocks  and  firebrands,  hot 
irons,  pitchwood  —  everything  that 
would  burn — on  the  roof.  But  you  will 
recollect  that  for  a  short  distance  back 
the  bank  inclined  toward  the  house,  and 
we  could  see  and  shoot  the  Indians  who 
appeared  there.  So  thev  had  to  throw 
from  such  a  distance  that  the  largest 
rocks  iMd  bundles  of  fire  did  not  quite 
reach  us,  and  what  did  generally  rolled 
off  the  roof.  Sometimes  the  roof  got  on 
fire  and  we  cut  it' out,  or,  with  cups  of 
brine  drawn  from  pork  barrels,  put  it 


out,  or  with  long  sticks  «:hoved  off  t";c 
fire  balls. 

The  kitchen  roof  troubled  us  the  m.. 
How  they  did  pepper  us  with  rock- 
some  of  the  big  ones  would  shake  th- 
house  all  over. 

There  were  forty  men,  women  iii.. 
children  in  the  house — four  women  aiv 
eighteen  men  that  could  fight,  and  ei-i-. 
teen  wounded  men  and  children. 

The  steamer  Wasco  was  on  the  C)ri  - 
gon  side  of  the  river.  We  saw  her  stcai:: 
up  and  leave  for  The  Dalles.  Shoril;. 
after  the  steamer  Mary  also  left.  SIk.- 
had  to  take  Atwell's  fence  rails  for  wood 

So  passed  the  day,  during  which  the 
Indians  had  burned  Iman's  two  houses 
and  the  lumber  yard  at  the  mouth  o: 
Mill  creek. 

At  daylight  they  set  fire  to  our  nr.v 
warehouse  on  the  island,  making  it  lii:::t 
as  day  around  us.  I  suppose  they  r-.  - 
served  this  building  for  night,  that  v.- 
might  not  get  Watkins  oft'.  They  dW 
not  attack  us  at  night,  Dut  the  secoii'". 
morning  commenced  as  lively  as  ev<.r 
We  had  no  water,  but  did  have  aboir 
two  dozen  bottles  of  ale  and  a  few  h(>: 
ties  of  whisky.  These  g?!.ve  out  duriii.: 
the  day.  During  the  night  a  Spokar.' 
Indian  who  was  traveling  with  Sinclair 
and  was  in  the  store  with  us,  volunteers  •: 
to  get  a  pail  of  water  from  the  river.  I 
consented  and  he  stripped  himself  u:. 
ked,  jumped  out  and  down  the  bank 
and  was  back  in  no  time. 

By    this  time    we    looked    for  th< 
steamer  from   The    Dalles,    and    wt  n 
greatly  disappointed  at  her  non-arriva. 
We  weathered  it  out  during  the  daN 
every  man  keeping  his  post  and  never  ri 
laxing  in  vigilance.    Every  moving 
ject,  shadow  or  suspicious  bush  on  il' ■ 
hill  received  a  shot.    The  Indians  uva-' 
have  th(jught  the  house  a  bombshell. 

Night  came  again  and  saw  Shcppar^i  - 
house  burn;  Bush's  house,  near  by, 
also  fired,  and  kept  us  in  lignt  unf. 
abfxit  4  A.  M.,  when,  darkness  returniii'j. 
I  sent  the  Spokane  Indian  for  water  fm-'' 
the  river,  and  he  filled  two  barrels.  He 
went  to  and  fro  like  lightning.    We  a'" 
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slipped  poor^ames  Sinclair's  body  down 
the  slide,  outside,  as  the  corpse  was 
quite  offensive. 

The  two  steamers  now  having  exceed- 
ed the  length  of  time  we  gave  them  in 
which  to  return  from  The  Dalles  w^e 
made  up  our  minds  for  a  long  siege,  and, 
until  relief  came  from  below.  We  could 
not  account  for  it,  but  supposed  the 
Ninth  regiment  had  left  The  Dalles  for 
Walla  Walla,  and  had  proceeded  too  far 
to  return. 

The  third  morning,  and  lo!  the  Mary 
and  the  Wasco,  blue  with  soldiers  and 
towing  a  fiatboat,  with  dragoon  horses, 
hove  in  sight.  Such  a  hallo  as  we  gave! 
As  the  steamers  landed  the  Indians  fired 
twenty  or  thirty  shots  into  them,  but  we 
could  not  ascertain  with  any  effect.  The 
soldiers,  as  they  got  ashore,  could  not  be 
restrained,  and  plunged  mto  the  woods 
in  every  direction,  while  the  howitzers 
sent  grape  into  the  now-retreating  red- 
skins. The  soldiers  were  soon  at  our 
store,  and  we,  I  think  I  may  say,  experi- 
enced quite  a  feeling  of  relief  on  open- 
ing our  doors.  During  this  time  we  had 
not  heard  from  below.  A  company  of 
dragoons,  under  Colonel  Steptoe,  went 
down.  Dan  went  with  them.  The 
blockhouse  at  Middle  Cascades  still  held 
out.  Allen's  house  w-as  burned,  and 
every  other  one  below.  George  W. 
Johnson's,  S.  M.  Hamilton's,  F.  A. 
Chenoweth's  .the  wharfboat  at  Lower 
Cascades — all  gone  up. 

Xext'in  order  comes  the  attack  on  the 
Mary.  She  lay  in  Mill  creek — no  fires — 
and  the  wind  hard  ashore.  Jim  Thomp- 
son, John  Woodard,  Jim  Herman  were 
just  going  up  to  the  boat  from  our  store, 
and  had  nearly  reached  her  when  fired 
upon.  Herman  asked  if  they  had  any 
;^'uns.  No.  He  went  on  up  to  Iman's 
house,  the  rest  staying  to  help  get  the 
steamer  out.  Captain  Dan  Baughman 
•ind  Thompson  were  ashore  on  the  up- 
PiT  side  of  the- creek,  hauling  on  lines. 
When  the  fire  from  the  Indians  became 
too  hot  they  ran  for  the  woods.  The 
fireman,  James  Linsley  was  shot  through 
the  shoulder.      Engineer  Buckminster 


shot  an  Indian  on  the  gangplank  with 
his  revolver,  and  little  Johnny  Chance, 
Watkins'  stepson,  climbing  up  on  the 
hurricane  deck  with  an  old  driJgoon 
pistol,  killed  his  Indian.  Johnny  was  shot 
through  the  leg  in  doing  so.  Dick  Tur- 
pin — half  crazy,  probably — taking  the 
only  gun  on  the  steamboat,  jumped  into 
a  fiatboat  lying  alongside,  was  shot,  and 
jumped  overboard  and  was  drowned. 
Fires  w^ere  soon  started  under  her  boiler 
and  steam  was  rising.  About  this  time 
Jesse  Kempton,  shot  while  driving  an  ox 
team  from  the  saw  mill,  got  on  board; 
also  a  half-breed  named  Bourbon,  who 
was  shot  through  the  body.  After  suffi- 
cient steam  to  move  was  raised,  Hardin 
Chenoweth  ran  up  into  the  pilot-house^ 
and,  lying  on  the  floor,  turned  the  wheel 
as  he  was  directed  from  'he  lower  deck. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
pilot  house  w^as  the  target  for  the  Indi- 
ans. Afer  the  steamer  was  fairly  backed 
out  and  turned  around,  he  did  toot  that 
whistle  at  them  good.  Toot!  toot! 
toot!  It  was  music  in  our  ears.  The 
steamer  picked  up  Herman  on  the  bank 
above.  Iman's  family,  Sheppard  and 
Vanderpool,  all  got  across  the  river  in 
skiffs,  and,  boarding  the  Marv,  went  to 
The  Dalles. 

Col.  George  Wright  and  the  Ninth 
regiment.  First  dragoons.  Third  artil- 
lery, had  started  for  Walla  Walla  and 
were  out  fi.ve  miles,  camped.  They  re- 
ceived news  of  the  attack  at  ii  P.  M., 
and  by  daylight  w-ere  back  to  The  Dalles. 
Starting  down  they  only  reached  Wind 
mountain  that  night,  as  the  Mary's  boil- 
er was  in  bad  order  because  of  a  new 
fireman  the  day  before. 

They  reached  us  the  next  morning  at 
6  A.  M. 

Now  for  below.  George  Johnson  wa> 
about  to  get  a  boat's  crew  of  Indians, 
when  Indian  Jack  came  running  to  him, 
saying  the  Yakimas  had  attacked  the 
blockhouse.  He  did  not  believe  it,  al- 
though ho  heard  the  cannon.  He  went 
up  to  the  Indian  village  on  the  sandbar 
to  get  his  crew;  saw  some  of  the  Cas- 
cade Indians,  who  said  they  thought  the 
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Vakimas  had  come,  and  George,  now 
hearing  the  muskets,  ran  home.  E.  \V. 
Baughman  was  with  him.  Bill  Murphy 
had  left  the  blockhouse  early  for  the  In- 
dian camp,  and  had  nearly  returned  be- 
fore he  saw  the  Indians  or  was  shot  at. 
He  returned,  tw-o  others  with  him,  and 
ran  for  George  Johnson's,  about  thirty 
Indians  in  chase.  After  reaching  John- 
son's ^lurphy  continued  on,  and  gave 
Hamilton  and  all  below  warning,  and 
the  families  embarked  in  small  boats  for 
V^ancouver.  The  men  w^ould  have  bar- 
ricaded in  the  wharfboat  but  for  w^ant  of 
ammunition.  There  was  considerable 
government  freight  in  the  wharfboat. 
They  stayed  about  the  wharfboat  and 
schooner  nearly  all  day,  :md  until  the  In- 
dians commenced  firing  on  them  from 
the  zinc  house  on  the  bank.  Then  they 
shoved  out. 

Tommy  Price  was  shot  through  the 
leg  in  getting  the  boat  into  the  stream. 
Floating  down  they  met  the  steamer 
I'clle,  W'ith  Sheridan  and  forty  men.  sent 
up  on  report  of  an  express  carried  down 
by  Indian  Simpson  in  the  morning. 
George  and  those  with  him  went  on 
board  the  steamer  and  volunteered  to 
serve  under  Sheridan,  who  landed  at 
Sheridan's  place  and  found  everything 
ljurned.  The  steamer  returned  and  the 
Indians  pitched  into  Sheridan,  fought 
him  all  day,  and  drove  him  with  forty 
men  and  ten  volunteers,  ^o  below  Hamil- 
ton's, notwithstanding  he  had  a  small 
cannon;  one  soldier  killed. 

The  steamer  Belle  returned  next  day 
(third  of  the  attack),  and  brought  am- 
munition for  the  blockhouse.  Your 
partner.  Bishop,  who  was  in  Portland, 
came  up  on  her.  Steamer  Fashion,  with 
volunteers  from  Portland,  came  at  the 
same  time.  The  volunteers  remained  at 
the  Lower  Cascades.  Sheridan  took  his 
comand,  and  with  a  battcau  loaded  with 
amimition,  crossed  to  Bradford's  island, 
on  the  Oregon  side  .where  they  found 
most  of  the  Cascade  Indians,  they  hav- 
ing been  advised  bv  George  Johnson  to 


They  were  crossing  ond  recros>!!v. 
all  the  time,  and  Sheridan  made  tlu;; 
prisoners.  He  pressed  a  boat's  crew 
and,  as  they  towed  up  to  the  head  of  th' 
island  and  above,  saw  great  numbers  (. 
Indians  on  the  Washington  territor\  s!>: 
and  opposite  them.  Sheridan  expecio- 
them  to  cross  and  fight  him,  and  betwcc-, 
them  and  the  friendly  (?)  Indians  in  h; 
charge,  thought  iie  had  his  hands  full. 

Just  then  Sheridan  discovered  Stept'  f 
and  his  dragoons,  infantry  and  volun- 
teers, coming  down  from  the  Mary,  siir 
prising  completely  the  Indians  who  we:\ 
cooking   beef   and   wa^-ching  Sheridai^ 
across  the  river.    But  on  the  sound 
the  bugle  the  Indians  rushed  like  deer  t-  > 
the  woods,  w^ith  the  loss  of  only  one  kili^ 
ed — "Old  Joanum."    But  for  the  bug!', 
they  ought  to  have  captured  fifty. 

So  ended  the  battle.  The  Ninth  rc',;i- 
ment  are  building  a  blockhouse  on  the 
hill  above  us,  also  at  George  Johnson">. 
and  will  hereafter  keep  a  strong  force 
here. 

Lieut.  Bissell  and  twelve  men  wli" 
were  stationed  at  the  Upper  Cascade- 
were  ordered  away  and  left  for  Tlu- 
Dalles  two  days  before  the  attack  w^t^ 
made  upon  us. 

The  Indians  Sheridan  took  on  the  in- 
land were  closely  guarded  and  sentence; 
to  be  hung.    The  Cascade  Indians,  he 
ing  under  Old  Chenowith  (chief"),  wen 
brought  before  Col.  Wright,  tried  nn  l 
were  adjudged  guilty  of  i reason  in  fight- 
ing.   Chenoweth  died  game;  was  Innu' 
on  the  upper  side  of  Mill  creek.    I  acie  ; 
as  interpreter.    Fie  offered  ten  hor>e-. 
two  squaws  and  a  little  something  to  ev 
ery  "tyee"  of  his  life:  said  he  was  air:i'^  : 
of  the  grave  in  the  ground,  and  beg:^" 
tobeputintoan  Indian  dead-house,  ii 
gave  a  terrific  warwlujop  while  the  r>'| 
was  being    put    aroimd    his  neck, 
thought  he  expected  the  Indians  to  cow. 
and  rescue  him.   The  rope  did  not  w^r  . 
well,  atid  while  hanging-  he  nnittcr' ' 
"vWak--.-  nike  (piash  cop.i  motnali ' 
He  was  then  shot.    I  was  glad  to  sec  tli  ■ 
old  devil  killed,  being  satisfied  tliat  lu 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  trouble,  l''^'' 
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The  next  day  "Tecomeoc"  and  "Cap- 
tain Jo"  were  hung.  Captain  Jo  said  all 
the  Cascade  Indians  were  in  the  fight. 
The  next  day  "Toy,*'  "Sim  Lasselas"  and 
"Four-Fingered  Johnny''  were  hung. 
The  Next  day  "Chenoweth  Jim,"  "Tum- 
tah"  and  *'Oid  Skein"  were  hung,  and 
"Kanewake"  sentenced,  bat  reprieved  on 
the  scaffold.  Nine  in  all  were  executed. 
"Banaha"  is  prisoner  at  V^ancouver,  and 
decorated  with  ball  and  chain.  The  rest 
of  the  Cascade  Indians  nre  on  your  is- 
land and  will  be  shot  if  seen  off  of  it. 
Such  are  Colonel  Wright's  orders. 
"Dow,"  "Watiquin,"  "Peter,"  "Mahoo- 
ka  John"  and  "Kotzue,"  maybe  more, 
have  gone  with  the  Yakimas. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  your  house  at 
the  Lower  Cascades,  also  Bishop's,  was 
burned;  also  to  account  for  Capt.  Dan 
Baughman  and  Jim  Thompson.  They 
put  back  into  the  mountains,  and  at 
night  came  down  to  the  ^-iver  at  Vander- 
pool's  place,  fished  up  an  old  boat,  and 
crossed  to  the  Oregon  side.  They  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  rocks  on  the 
river  bank  opposite,  where  they  could 
watch  us,  and  at  night  went  back  into 
the  mountains  to  sleep.  They  came  in 
safely  after  the  troops  arrived. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  Indians 
there  were.  They  attacked  the^  block- 
house, our  place  and  drove  Sheridan  all 
at  the  same  time.  We  think  there  was 
n(j  less  than  200  0.-300.  When  the  attack 
was  made  on  us  three  of  our  carpenters 
ran  for  the  middle  blockliouse,  overtook 
the  cars  at  the  salmon  house,  cut  the 
mules  loose,  and  with  the  cardrivers,  all 
kept  on.  They  were  not  fired  upon  until 
thev  got  to  the  spring  on  the  railroad, 
but'  from  there  they  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
bullets  and  arrows  to  the  fort.  Little 
Jake  Kyle  was  killed  in  the  run.  Several 
were  wounded. 

This  is  a  long  letter;  but.  kiunving  you 
vvould  be  anxious  to  hear  all  the  particu- 
lars, I  have  endeav»)red  \o  give  you  a 
true  description.  Dan  is  writing  to  oth- 
ers at  home,  and  has  read  this  letter.  We 
have  got  to  work  again,  building  and 


mill  as  soon  as  we  can.  We  had  but 
few  poor  specimens  of  men  here  during 
the  fight — generally  all  behaved  well. 
There  was,  however,  one  notable  excep- 
tion, a  person  who  arrived  at  the  store  a 
few  minutes  before  the  fight  commenced 
— and  whose  name  I  will  give  you  i"n 
person. 

Am  a  little  bit  afraid  to  go  to  Rock 
creek  to  fish,  in  fact  have  had  no  time 
so  far.  Don't  think  I  shall  have  nuich 
fishing  this  summer.  Wish  you  were 
back.  Yours, 

L.  W.  COB. 


Robert  Williams,  who  was  one  of  the 
detail  of  eight  men  under  Sergt.  Kelly 
from  Company  H,  left  at  the  Middle 
Blockhouse  by  Capt.  Wallen,  and  who 
helped  to  make  the  gallant  defense  there, 
against  the  Indian  attack,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  middle  blockhouse:  I  was 
the  first  person  who  suspected  that  the 
Indians  were  preparing  for  mischief.  I 
discovered  the  same  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  attack,  while  carrying  a  message 
from  Mr.  Griswold,  who  lived  at  the 
Middle  Cascades,  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
lived  on  a  farm  a  little  b -low  the  landing 
at  the  Lower  Cascades.  The  message 
was  for  Mr.  Hamilton  t.)  bring  up  im- 
mediately a  yoke  of  oxen  which  Mr. 
Griswold  had'  purchased  of  him.  and  also 
to  hitch  them  to  one  of  a  lot  of  new  gov- 
ernment wagons  that  were  at  the  land- 
ing and  bring  it  up  also.  Mr.  Haihilton 
started  on  his  mission  the  next  morning, 
but  learned  that  the  Indians  had  broken 
out  on  the  warpath.  He  abandoned  his 
wagon  and  hastily  returned  to  warn  iiis 
neighbors  and  seek  safety  for  him.-clf 
and  family. 

In  passing  each  way  by  the  Indirm 
camp,  as  1  had  to  do  in  going  to  and 
from  carrying  the  message,  my  attention 
was  parti'cularly  attracted  at  seeing  the 
majority  of  the  Indians  standing  togeth- 
er in  coimcil  and  dressed  in  warhke  cos- 
unies.  while  -oine  few  w-re  playing  at  a 
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were  suspicious  and  confirmed  the  belief 
that  they  were  planning  mischief.  The 
movements  of  some  of  them  in  particu- 
lar, going  in  a  half-circle  through  the 
timber,  thus  to  flank  me,  awakened  in 
my  mind  a  very  strong  suspicion  that 
they  were  trying  to  catch  me  to  kill  me. 
I  did  not  show  to  them  any  evidence 
that  I  suspicioned  them  of  doing  me 
harm,  but  after  I  got  past  their  camp 
and  out  of  their  sight  I  hurried  with  my 
utmost  speed  for  the  blockhouse,  and 
then  told  Sergeant  Kelly  and  my  other 
comrades  of  my  suspicions.  But  by 
reason  of  our  belief  in  "he  strength  of 
our  position,  few^  as  there  were  of  us,  we 
did  not  dread  any  danger  from  the  Indi- 
ans, or  even  think  any  more  about  it,  for, 
during  the  whole  of  the  night  previous 
to  the  attack,  six  out  of  the  nine  of  us 
there  and  an  old  German,  H.  Kyle,  were 
drinking  whisky  toddy  and  telling  army 
st«  >ries,  the  old  German  laking  an  active 
part  in  the  sport,  and  clamiing  to  be  one 
of  r>lucher's\\  aterloo  veterans,  but  none 
of  them  got  drunk.  The  next  morning 
the  sergeant  permitted  Frederick  Ber- 
naur  to  go  to  the  Upper  Cascades  for  a 
canteen  full  of  whisky;  but.  unfortun- 
ately for  him,  the  Indians  had  com- 
menced their  attack  on  the  blockhouse 
before  he  returned,  preventing  him  from 
getting  back  to  us.  They  shot  him 
through  both  legs.  He  managed,  how- 
ever, to  get  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
there  hide  from  sight.  He  fainted  sev-. 
era!  times  from  loss  of  blood,  l?ut  the 
whiskey  he  had  in  his  canteen  supported 
his  strength.  When  night  came  on  he 
left  his  hiding  place  and  got  in  safety  to 
the  blockhouse,  where  he  received  a  joy- 
ful welcome,  for  we  all  thought  he  was 
killed. 

Wiicn  the  attack  first  began  nearly  all 
of  the  men  in  the  detacinuent  were  scat- 
tered around  in  the  vicinity.  There  were 
but  three  of  us  in  close  proximity  to  the 
])lockhousc,  Sheridan,  the  cook.  Mc]\Ian- 
us  and  mvself.  We  all  heard  the  shoot- 
ing, but, 'strange  to  affirm,  even  after 
what  I  saw  the  day  previous,  f.  nor  the 


that  we  were  attacked  by  Indians.  M\ 
first  feeling  at  such  an  unusual  occur- 
rence was  that  of  indignation  at  su.  i. 
foolish  conduct,  thinking  that  some  prr 
son  w^as  firing  oft"  his  revolver.    But  ii:c 
cook  quickly  found  w^hat  was  the  matter 
and  imediately  gave  the  alarm  bv  cryin. 
'Indians!'    McJNIanus  and  myself  we- 
standing  close  together  near  the  bloci. 
house,  and  on  the  instant  the  alarm 
given  w-e  cast  our  eyes  towards  the  h\\\> 
and  timber  wdiich  closely  surrounded  ii^ 
in  front,  and  then  we  beheld  to  our  h.  >r 
ror  the  painted  and  half-naked  savage-, 
exultantly  firing  upon  all  they  coul  i 
see.    McManus,  who  stood  by  my  skK- 
was  shot  in  the  groin.    He  died  short  1\ 
after,  in  the  army  hospital  at  X^ancouvc: 
from  its  effects.   I  truthfully  confess  tliai 
when  I  beheld  the  savages  engaged  i:' 
their  bloody  work,  and  my  comrade  h\ 
my  side  fatally  shot,  I  felt  for  a  few  mo 
ments  as  if  my  hair  w^as  lifting  off  'ir- 
head.    Then  my  thoughts  instantly  r<  - 
verted  to  the  great  peril  I  had  escape- •■ 
the  day  before,  the  panoramic  \  iew  o 
which  will  ever  remain  stamped  on  m;. 
memory.     My  w^ounded  comrade  ar- 
myself  lost  no  time  in  getting  inside  t'.- 
blockhouse.    I  then  quickly  got  on  n;  . 
accoutrements  and  gun,  and  imnic  i: 
ately  commenced  the  defense.  The 
cessant  firing  and  racket  of  the  Indi. 
gave  unmistakable   warning   of  dea  • 
danger  to  those  of  my  comrades 
were  strolling  around.    They  all  go' 
the  blockhouse  in  saftev.  except  I-i" 
rence  Rooney,  who  was  so  unfortun.  ' 
as  to  be  captured  upon  the  hill  \m  ' 
cutting  wood.    The  two  or  three  un'- 
tunate  families  who  were  living  near  : 
blockhouse  ran  to  it  with  all  their  ri  '^ 
for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  but  se\ 
of  them  were  severely  wounded  in  • 
ning  the  gauntlet.    We  had  alto-i  • 
witii  us  three  killed  and  seven  woun  ' 
Among  the  former   was  Mr. 
(iriswold.  who  might  have  escai)c«l 
death  but  for  the  over-confidence  in  ' 
friendliness  of  the  Indians  t(»wards  li- 
and  his  standing  in  view  and  wavin.-;  ' 
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the  time  they  were  the  Cascade  Indians, 
whom  he  well  knew,  and  not  suspecting- 
diat  there  was  a  large  force  of  hostile 
\  akimas  among  them. 

The  German  boy,  Jake  Kyle,  mention- 
fii  in  Mr.  Coe's  narrative,  was  killed 
vliile  riding  on  horseback  down  the  road 
(H  the  hill,  about  lOO  yards  in  front  of 
:hc  blockhouse.  The  Indian  that  shot 
:iini  stood  by  the  side  of  a  tree  close  to 
:hc  road,  his  gun  almost  reaching  the 
iw)or  boy,  who  fell  instantly  upon  being 
-hot.  It  was  an  agonizing  sight  to  rne 
:<>  see  the  poor,  unconscious  boy  writh- 
•ng  in  deadly  agony  for  several  hours. 
Sometimes  he  would  endeavor  to  sit  up. 
'nit  each  attempt  provoked  the  Indians 

shoot  arrows  into  him. 

■*Jehu  Switzler"  and  Tom  McDowell 
■  both  well  known  in  Vanvouver),  and 
another  man  to  me  before  unknown, 
•vere  on  their  way  from  the  Upper  to  the 
Lower  Cascades,  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far  they  discovered  nostile  In- 
dians. Being  unarmed  ,they  made  a  des- 
;>crate  effort  to  reach  the  blockhouse, 
tnd  providentially  did.  in  safety,  but 
:atigued.  They  proved  a  valuable  ac- 
iuisition  to  our  small  force.  The  three 
-:ailantly  aided  us  during  the  defense  in 
■M  duties  assigned  to  them  to  do. 

After  they  had  got  in  the  door  was 
::ia<Ie  secure  by  a  bolt  and  a  strong 
iiain.  That  being  completed  we  pre- 
wired.  in  terrible  earnest,  for  the  uneven 
ri'i  deadly  conflict  by  giving  our  savage 
'Kinies  a  treat  of  canister  shot,  fourteen 

'Unds  in  all,  from  our  six-pounder  gun. 
■  liich  finally  made  them  precipitately  re- 
■re;..t  for  better  shelter.  We  sent  after 
'lu  in  a  few  shells  for  a  ,'hange.  They, 
I'iwever,  returned  to  their  first  position 
■'  pay  their  respects  to  us  again.  Ihu 

•  this  time  they  had  karncd  our  mctlk-. 

M'l  wisely  concluded  that  they  could  not 

iiip  us;  so  they  retired  behind  the  hill 
"11  of  the  range  of  our  quns,  to  torture 

nd  put  to  a  horrible  death  our  unfortun- 
ate comrade,  Liiurence  Rooney,  whom 
■'ley  had  captured.  \Vc  could  not  sec 
'^K-m  at  it,  but  we  heard  our  comrade's 
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complished  that  last  inhuman  and  dia- 
bolical cruelty,  the  main  portion  left  and 
went  to  the  Lower  Cascades.  The  out- 
rages which  they  did  there  are  fully  nar- 
rated in  Mr.  Coe's  narrative.  They, 
however,  left  enough  behind  to  besiege 
us  at  the  blockhouse.  But  they  did  not 
offer  to  fight  us  any  nKjre.  consequently 
our  little  party  deemed  it  advisable,  if 
possible,  before  night  came  on.  to  make 
an  effort  to  get  food  and  water. 

I  instantly  volunteered  to  do  so.  Tlie 
sergeant  willingly  consented  to  my  go- 
ing. The  stranger  who  joined  our  force 
with  Swdtzler  and  McDowell  gallantly 
volunteered  to  go  with  me  in  search  of 
whatever  we  could  find  to  sustain  life. 
Our  companions  in  the  blockhouse  were 
meanwhile  watching  with  guns  in  hand, 
ready  to  defend  us  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability  if  occasion  offered.  But,  luckily, 
w^e  were  not  molested.  I  went  through 
a  window  into  Mr.  Griswold's  house, 
and,  to  my  great  joy,  I  found  a  dishpan 
full  of  excellent  doughnuts.  I  then 
handed  them  to  my  companion  on  the 
outside  to  take  them  to  the  blockhouse, 
which  he  did,  to  the  great  deligh  of  all. 
In  the  meantime  I  discovered  in  the  pan- 
try a  fine  large  ham,  which,  with  the 
doughnuts,  suf^ced  to  relieve  all  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  But  we  failed  to  get 
water.  So  ended  the  first  day's  transac- 
tion. But  still  on  constant  vigilance  by 
day  and  night  it  was  necessar}-  to  depend 
tor  the  safety  of  our  lives  until  we  could 
get  assistance,  which  came  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  of  the  siege. 

The  second  day  the  Indians  were  still 
besieging  us  and  thus  preventing  us 
from  getting  the  precious  elixir,  water, 
which  by  that  time  all  of  us  greatly  need- 
ed, especially  the  wounded.  But  close 
1)V  there  wa^  a  small  salocm,  owned  and 
kept  bv  one  of  the  Palmer  l.>rothers,  who, 
with  hi's  brother—who  kept  a  store  at  the 
toot  of  the  hill  by  the  river  l)ank — luckily 
made  their  esca[je  immc  liately  after  the 
Indians  made  their  atta.:k.  locking  the 
doors  (»f  1)oih  building>  bef(jre  they  left. 
Mv  aniiv  comrade,  William  1  fouser, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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lowed  to  go  to  the  saloo  i  and  get  what- 
ever they  might  find  to  alleviate  hunger 
and  thirst.  I  seconded  the  motion.  Ser- 
geant Kelly  then  permitted  him  and  me 
to  go.  The  door  being  locked  my  com- 
rade had  to  break  it  open  with  an  ax. 
We  procured  within  one  dozen  bottles  of 
English  porter,  one  decanter  of  brandy, 
the  same  of  whisky  and  wine,  and  a  small 
box  full  of  oyster  crackers.  We  failed  to 
get  water,  but  the  articles  mentioned  sat- 
isfied every  requiremnt.  except  surgical 
aid,  until  we  could  get  relief,  which  we 
knew  was  close  at  hand,  by  hearing  the 
report  of  gallant  Phil.  Sheridan's  guns, 
firing  upon  the  enemy  at  the  Lower  Cas- 
cades. .  After  that  signal  of  relief,  we  all 
relaxed  the  ceaseless  vigilance  we  had 
all  the  time  kept,  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing a  portion  of  our  guards  to  take  a 
little  rest  and  sleep.  We  were  greatly 
favored  at  night  during  "he  siege  by  the 
service  of  a  vicious  bulldog  of  one  of  the 
neighbors  rendered  to  its;  lie  barked 
and  gave  warning  to  us  of  any  attempt 
the  Indians  made  to  get  toward  the 
blockhouse.  If  they  had  been  allowed  to 
get  close  enough  to  the  building,  they 
would,  without  doubt,  have  tried  to  burn 
it,  by  throwing  burning  pitchwood  upon 
the  roof.  The  next  morning  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  J.  Steptoe, 
Ninth  United  States  Infantry,  command- 
ing companies  A.  E.  F  and  I,  same  reg- 
iment, and  detatchment  (A  company  E, 
First  dragoons,  and  compan}-  L.  Third 
artilery,  in  all  200  men  and  officers,  came 
to  our  relief.  The  sergeant  told  them 
how  we  had  made  the  defense,  and  the 
colonel  then  compHmenred  all  of  us  for 
our  admira])le  conduct.  Now  that  relief 
had  come  the  citizens  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  us  left  for  their  homes  and 
destinations,  we  soldiers  a^so  went  where 
our  fancies  directed,  and  to  examine  in 
particular  if  we  could  find  traces  of  in- 
jury that  we  had  done  to  the  Indians. 
We  failed  to  see  any  signs  of  blood,  but 
my.  comrade  with  me,  Mirani  .Smiley, 
found  tlK-  budv  of  Laurence  Rooney, 
our  murdered  companion,  horriljly  muti- 
lated and  entirely  stripped  of  his  cloth- 


ing, and  the  cordwood  he  had  been  ^ 
ting  piled  on  top  of  him.   His  murder 
had  first  hung  him  with  a  willow  wit 
the  same  being  left  around  his  m. 
they  had  also  mashed  his  face  with  • 
ax  he  had  worked  with.   We  now  cai" 
out  to  our  other  comrades  to  bring 
a  blanket  and  carry  the  body  dowr. 
the  blockhouse,  where  we  soon  n\?j'\- 
rude  box  and  placed  the  remains  therf 

Colonel   Steptoe   and   his  comm;; 
proceded  on  towards   the  Lower  C 
cades  in  quest  of  the  hostile  renega^: 
and  about  one  mile  and  a  half  below  • 
blockhoue  met  Lieutenant  Sheridan  a: 
his  small  command,   just  as  they  ii 
crossed  the  river  from  the  Oregon 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  blockhou 
But  being  that  it  had  been  relieved, 
advised  Colonel  Steptoe  to  let  him 
back  to  the  island  he  had  just  left  :\ 
capture  all  the  Cascade  Indians  thcr: 
that  would  get  there  after  being  ai^; 
doned  by  the  fleeing  Yakimas.  Li^ 
tenant  Alexander  Piper,  Third  artillr 
of  Colonel  Steptoe's  command  was  i> 
mitted  to   accompany   him,   and   t  - 
along  a  mountain  howitzer.   All  the  1 
dians  on  the  island  were  made  prison* 
Nine  of  the  principal  guilty  miscrea: 
that  participated  in  the  attack  and  n:. 
sacre  at  the  blockhouse  were  tried  b 
military  commission  and  hung,  as  >l:> 
by  Mr.  Coe. 

After  accomplishing  that  dutw  f-- 
tenant  Sheridan  and  his  comman<i  : 
turned  to  Fort  Vancouver,  taking  v. 
them  the  remains  of  our  murdered  c- 
rade  for  burial  at  the  military  cemctt  i 

In  conclusion,  I  deem  it  due  justici 
all  those  who  shared  the  protection  oi  • 
little  garrison,  men,  women  ami  cl; 
ren,  to  say  that  they  showed  couraire 
fortitude    worthy    of  admriatiun. 
which  we  soldiers  were  luly  thankin! 
such  noble,  uncomplaining  condui  t 
couraged   us,   and,   moreover,  gavt 
perfect  liberty   to   perform  our  di:' 
To  our  decimated  command  of  onlv  : 
nun  and  a  sergeant  was  intru>i«.d 
important  duty  of  guarding  tho.sc  r. 
derous  savages  captured  on  tlie  i-^'-^ 
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who  received  trial  and  execution,  which, 
after  having  underi^one  the  hardships  of 
tiie  sie<^e  and  loss  of  sleep  and  rest,  was 
indeed  »a  hard  dut}'  for  us  to  perform. 
lUit,  considering  the  terrible  torture  and 
death  which  would  have  been  our  fate 
had  we  been  caught,-  and  in  reverse  cir- 
cumstances, we  did  all  our  duty  without 
the  least  feeling  of  complaint.  But  at 
the  end  of  two  days  we  were  relieved  of 
the  command  by  an  officer  of  the  Xinth 
infantry  (I  think  Lieutenant  Harvey), 
who  had  un.der  his  command  a  detach- 
ment of  twelve  men.  A  few  days  after- 
ward we  were  sent  to  join  our  company 
at  A'ancouver.  Thus  ends  the  history  of 
the  siege  and  defense  of  the  middle 
blockhouse 

ROBERT  WILLIAMS, 
Sergeant  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A..  Retired. 

The  following  were  the  causalities: 
KILLED. 

Cicorge  Oris  wold — Shot  in  leg  close 
l)y  middle  blockhouse. 

r».  \V.  l>rown  and  wife — Killed  at  saw- 
mill; bodies  found  stripped  naked  in 
Mill  creek. 


Jimmv  Watkins — Driving  team  at 
mill. 

Henry  Hagar  —  Shot  in  Watkins' 
house;  body  burned. 

Jake  Kyle — German  boy;  killed  near 
middle  blockhouse. 

Jacob  White — Sawyer  at  mill. 

Bourbon  (^^lontoui)  —  Half-breed; 
died  on  the  Mary,  going  to  The  Dalles. 

James  Sinclair — Of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Walla  Walla. 

Dick  Turpin— ^Colored  cook  on  steam- 
er ^iarv. 

Xorman  Palmer — Driving  team  at 
mill. 

Calderwood — Working  at  the  mill. 

Two  United  States  Soldiers — Lau- 
rence Rooney  and  O.  ^IcManus. 

George  Watkins — Lived  four  days. 

Jacob  Roush — Carpenter;  lived  six 
da  vs. 

WOUNDED. 
Fletcher  INIurphy,  arm.  P.  Snooks, 
boy,  leg.  J.  Linsay,  shoulder.  Jesse 
Kempton,  shoulder.  Tonv  Price,  thigh. 
F.  Bernauer,  V.  S.  soldier.  H.  Kyle, 
German.  ^loffat,  railroad  hand.  John- 
ny Chance,  leg.  ^L  Bailey,  leg  and  arm. 
J.  Algin,  slightly. 


*     *  * 

OREGON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. ' 

GEO.  H.  HIMES,  Assistant  Secretary. 


During  the  time  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  deprive  Dr.  :\IcLoughlin  of  hi^ 
property  at  Oregon  City,  those  identihe^l 
with  the  movement  sought  in  variou-^ 
ways  to  bolster  ui)  their  scheme.  Hi> 
conduct  towards  the  ])ioneers  who  were 
here,  and  had  met  and  po-sibly  had  deal- 
ings with  him  was  such  that  l)ut  few.  ir 
any,  statements  could  be  secured  gouig 
to' show  that  the  Doctor  wa>  ain  ihiii!'; 
but  a  man  oi  kindnc-s.  aii<l  "i  generous 
nature.  Thinking,  perha])^.  that  some  of 
th.ose  who  entered  the  tiild  of  the  Pacific 
.Vorthwest  as  com])elitors  again^-t  tlu 
Hudson's  l*a\-  Company  might  have 
cause  for  feeling  unkindly  toward  the 
Doctor,  through  tlie  failure  of  their  eiv 


terprises.  letters  were  addressed  to  them 
in  liopes  of  getting  re])lies  that  would  be 
of  a  character  which  Wv)uld  condeinn 
him.  in  the  course  of  time,  some  of 
these  connnunicati(Mis  fell  int(^  the  Doc- 
tor's hands.  These  were  published  on 
A])ril  lo.  i<'^50,  in  the  Milwaukie  Star, 
])ublished  at  Milwauki.',  (Oregon,  to- 
geilier  with  a  defence  of  himself.  The 
eoi  H'-] !' I'ldeiiee  i-  gi\'en  bel- '\\  : 

C'luckf)])!  c.  .Mass..  Sow  1(1.  1S.>(». 
C.iiJ.'-.iin  Nath.  .J.  Wyelh: 

.My  I)<;ir  Sir    You  will  extusc  mo.  I  am 
Mil".  wli.'V  1  assiiip  you  I  am  from  Oregon, 
atui  iuT  (l<'l('«:ate  to  tlie  con.s^rc.s.s  of  the  Uni- 
umI  Slates,  for  adilr^'s-sini;  you  for  a  purpose 
interest  to  the  (•f)uiiti-y  to  which  I  Ix.Mong. 
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I  desire  you  to  give  me  as  correct  a  de- 
scription as  you  can  at  this  late  period,  of 
the  manner  in  which  you  and  your  party, 
and  your  enterprise  in  Oregon,  were  treated 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  particu- 
larly by  Doc.  John  McLaughlin,  then  its  chief 
factor.  This  Dr.  McLaughlin  has  since  you 
left  the  country,  rendered  his  name  odious 
among  the  people  of  Oregon,  by  his  endeav- 
ors to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
and  to  cripple  its  growth. 

Now  that  he  wants  a  few  favors  of  our 
government,  he  pretends  that  he  has  been 
the  long-tried  friend  of  Americans  and 
American  enterprise  wes't  of  the  mountains. 
Your  early  ren'^^  will  be  highly  appreciated, 
Hoth  for  its  information,  and  your  relation 
to  my  country. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

S.  R.  THURSTON. 


Cambridge,  Nov.  21,  1850. 
Hon.  Sam'l.  R.  Thurston: 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  L3th  inst..  was 
received  on  the  10th.  The  first  time  I  visited 
the  Columbia,  in  the  autumn  of  1S.32.  I  reach- 
ed Vancouver  with  a  disorganized  party  of 
ten  persons,  the  remnant  of  twenty-four  who 
left  the  States.  Wholly  worn  out  and  dis- 
heartened, wp  were  ^-eceived  cordially,  and 
"bp'-allv  supplied,  and  there  the  party  broke 
I  returned  to  the  States  in  the  spring  of  1833 
with  one  man.  One  of  the  party.  Mr.  John 
Ball,  remained  and  planted  wheat  on  the 
Willamette  a  little  above  Camp  du  Sable, 
having  been  supplied  with  seed  and  imple- 
ments from  Vancouver,  then  under  the 
charge  of  John  ^McLaughlin.  Esq..  and  this 
jrentleman  I  believe  to  have  been  the  first 
American  who  planted  wheat  in  Oregon.  I 
returned  to  the  country  in  the  autumn  of 
1S34.  with  a  large  partv  and  more  means, 
having  on  the  way  built  Fort  Hall,  and  there 
met  a  brig  which  T  sent  round  the  Horn.  In 
the  winter  and  spring  of  is;].!.  T  planted 
wheat  on  the  Willamette  and  on  Wappatoo 
Island. 

The  suffering  and  distressed  of  the  early 
American  visitors  and  settlers  on  th^  Colum- 
bia, were  always  treated  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Companv's  asents.  and  particularlv  so 
bv  John  Mclaughlin,  Esq..  with  considera- 
tion and  kindness,  more  particularly  the 
Methodist  missionaries,  whom  T  brouaht  out 
in  the  autumn  of  l^.'U.  ITo  sur)l>licd  thnm 
with  iho  moans  ol'  transportation,  seods.  im- 
plements of  agriculture  and  building,  cattle 
and  food  for  a  long  time. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  gentleman,  as 
you  state,  has  berorae  odious  to  his  n"igh- 
bors  In  his  old  age. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant. 

NATH.  J.  WYETH. 


Cambridge,     Nov.  28,  isr)0. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Sam'l  R.  Thurston.  Esq.,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  portion: 

"I  desire  you  to  give  me  as  correct  a  de- 
scription as  you  can  at  this  late  period,  of 
the  manner  in  which  you  and  your  party, 
and  your  enterprise  in  Oregon,  were  treated 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  west  of  the 
Rocky  moutains.  and  particularly  by  Dr. 
John  McLaughlin,  then  its  chief  factor.  Thi.s 
Dr.  McLaughlin  has  since  you  left  the  coun- 
try, rendered  his  name  odious  among  the 
people  of  Oregon,  by  his  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent the  settlement  of  the  country  and  crip- 
ple its  growth.  Now  that  he  wants  a  few- 
favors  of  our  government,  he  pretends  that 
he  has  been  the  long-tried  friend  of  Aeraeri- 
cans  and  American  enterprise  west  of  the 
mountains." 

I  have  written  Mr.  Thurston  in  reply  to 
the  above  extract,  that  myself  and  parties 
were  kindly  received,  and  were  treated  well 
in  all  respects  by  J.  McLaughlin.  Esq..  and 
the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
but  from  the  tenor  of  his  letter.  T  have  no 
confidence  that  my  testimony  will  be  pre- 
sented before  any  committee  to  whom  may 
be  referred  any  sub.iects  touching  the  inter- 
ests of  said  John  McLaughlin.  Esq. 

The  very  honorable  treatment  received  by 
me  from  Mr.  McLaughlin  during  the  years 
inclusive  from  1S32  to  1830,  during  whicli 
time  there  were  no  other  Americans  on  the 
Lower  Columbia,  except  myself  and  parties, 
calls  on  me  to  state  the  facts. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  th'^ 
favor  of  you  to  inform  me  what  matter  i-^ 
pending  in  which  Mr.  McLaughlin's  inteiosts 
are  involved,  and  before  whom,  and  if  you 
will  present  a  memorial  from  me  on  the  mut- 
ters stated  in  Mr.  Thurston's  letter  as  abovo 
RespectfuUv  and  truly  vour  nb't  servant. 

NATH.  J.  WYETH. 

Washington,  Dec.  28.  18.')<>. 
Dear  Sir— T  took  the  earliest  oppprtuuii^' 
to  enquire  of  Mr.  Thurston  what  there  wa-^ 
pendinf;  before  congress  or  the  executive,  in 
which  Mr.  McLaughlin's  character  or  intf-es" 
were  concerned.  He  wmild  tell  me  nothinr? 
nor  am  I  aware  of  anything. 

Respectfully  your  ob't  servant 

R.  C.  WINTHROP. 

To  X.  J.  Wyctli.  Esn 

A 

.lohn  McLaughlin.  ICsq.: 

Dear  Sir- -On  the  l!tth  of  December.  1^'"  ' 
received  a  letter  from  Sam'l  R.  Thursti^n 
delegate  frf)m  Oregon,  of  which  see  copy.  N" 
1.  anfl  by  same  mail  an  Oregon  newsi)ap''! 
containing  a  communication  over  your  sli: 
nature,  the  latter.  I  think,  addressed  *ln  your 
handwriting, 
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From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Thurston's  letter,  I 
presumed  he  wanted  my  testimony  for  some 
purpose  not  friendly  to  yourself.  I  answered 
iiis  letter  as  per  copy.  No.  2.  but  doubting  if 
my  testimony,  except  it  suited  his  views, 
would  be  presented,  and  being  ignorant  of 
his  intentions,  I  wrote  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Win- 
throp.  late  speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  at  present  a  member  of  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  as  per  copy,  (No. 
;;)  and  received  from  him  a  reply  as  per  copy 
I  No.  4). 

Should  you  wish  such  services  as  I  can 
render  in  this  part  of  the  United  States,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  them  in  return  lor 
the  many  good  things  you  did  years  since, 
and  if  my  testimony  as  regards  your  efficient 
and  friendly  actions  towards  me  and  the  oth- 
er earliest  Americans  who  settled  in  Oregon, 
will  be  of  any  use  in  placing  you  before  the 
Oregon  people  in  the  dignified  position  of  a 
benefactor,  it  will  be  cheerfully  rendered. 

I  am  with  much  respect,  yours  truly. 

NATH.  J.  WYETH. 

Mr.  Thurston  writes  to  Mr.  Wyeth.  "That 
Dr.  McLaughlin  has  since  you  left  the  coun- 
try, rendered  his  name  odious  to  the  people 
of  Oregon."  (That  1  have  rendered  my  name 
odious  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  is  what  I  do 
not  know.)  And  "By  his  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  to 
cripple  its  growth."  I  say.  I  never  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, or  to  cripple  its  growth,  but  the  reverse. 
If  the  whole  country  had  been  my  own  pri- 
vate property,  I  could  not  have  exerted  my- 
self more  strenuously  than  I  did  to  introduce 


civilization    and    promote    its  settlement. 
"Now  that  he  wants  a  few  favors  of  our 
government,  he  pretends  that  he  has  been 
the  long  tried  friend  of  Americans  and  Am- 
erican enterprise  west  of  the  mountains." 
Mr.  Wyeth  states  how  I  acted  towards  him 
and  his  companions,  the  first  Americans  that 
I  saw  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  Those 
that  came  since,  know  if  Mr.  Thurston  rep- 
resents my  conduct  correctly  or  not.    As  to 
my  wanting  a  few  favors,  I  am  not  aware  - 
that  I  asked  for  any  favors.    I  was  invited 
by  the  promises  held  out  in  Linn's  bill,  to 
become  an  American  citizen  of  this  territory. 
I  accepted  the  invitation  and  fulfilled  the  ob- 
ligations   in    good  faith,  and  after  doing 
more,  as  I  believe  will  be  admitted,  to  settle 
the  country  and  relieve  the  immigrants  in 
their  distresses,  than  any  other  man  in  it. 
part  of  my  claim,  which  had  been  jumped. 
Mr.  Thurston,  the  delegate  from  this  ter- 
ritory, persuades  Congress  to  donate  Judge 
Bryant  and  the  remainder  is  reserved.  I 
make  no  comment — the  act  speaks  for  itself, 
but  merely  observe,  if  I  had  no  claim  to 
Abernethy  Island,  why  did  Mr.  Thurston  get 
Congress  to  interfere,  and  what  had  Judge 
Bryant  done  for  the  territory  to  entitle  him 
to  the  favor  of  our  delegate?    Mr.  Thurston 
is  exerting  the  influence  of  his  official  situa- 
tion to  get  Congress  to  depart  from  its  usual 
course,  and  to  interfere  on  a  point  in  dispute, 
and  donate  that  island,  to  Abernethy,  his 
heirs  and  asigns.  alias  Judge  Bryant,  his 
heirs  and  asigns. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  McLOUGHLIN. 


*      *      *  . 

NESIKA  WA-WA. 


The  con!2:ratulation  of  the  Xative  Son 
is  cwtcndcci  to  its  rcader.s  on  the  acquisi- 
tion l)y  the  nia^azine  of  a  scries  of  let- 
ters and  the  privilege  of  publishin.i^  them, 
from  ^fr.  John  T-  Valentine,  president  of 
Wells-Fari^o  Co..  and  an  eminent 
practical  philanthropist. 

These  letters  are  addressed  to  "Uncle 
Aaron."  the  familiar  name  accorded  by 
hi.s  friends  to  Aaron  Stein,  assistant 
to  IVevidcnt  X'aluitine.  and  were  intend- 
ed for  the  eves  of  a  few  personal  friends 
only.  Mr.  'X'alentine  started.  a1)Oiit  six 
months  since,  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
world  and  his  first  letter  is  written  from 
Riviere  Du  Loup  station,  ?.  Q..  dated 
August  29,  1899.    This  scries  follows 


him  through  Canada,  across  the  ocean, 
throui^h  En£;land,  Xorway.  Sweden,  Po- 
land. Germany,  the  last  cominq:  from 
nuda-Pest.  in  Austria- Iltuiii^ary.  '4die 
one.  however.  c^rantin«:if  permission  to 
publish  these,  is  dated  at  Constantinoj)le. 
Ife  will,  in  all  probability,  continue  his 
travels  a  six  months  lonji^cr,  and  will  in 
that  time  cover  many  more  points  ancl 
coimtries  of  interest. 

.\s  a  writer  Mr.  \'alentme  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  well-infiMMued.  His 
jiamphlets  on  "iMuance."  'T-'.xpansion," 
and  other  kindred  subjects,  havinij  i^iven 
him  a  national  re|)utati( »n.  His  philan- 
thropv.  fiowever,  beinq'  so  tmostcnta- 
tious  in  its  character  but  a  moiety  of  it 
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has  ever  been  permitted  to  reach  the 
piibHc  ear. 

These  letters  are  the  outpoiirii\2^  of  a 
of  a  mind  rich  in  research,  powerful  in 
j^raspin^^  knowledge  and  endowed  by 
wonderful  descriptive  ability,  a  mind  un- 
hampered by  thought  of  gain — the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  to  please  somebody  as 
a.  sine  qua  non  for  fortune""?  favors. 

After  reading  them  one  need  not  be 
told  that  the  writing  of  them  is  a  lalx^r 
of  love  with  Mr.  X'alentine. 


The  Native  Son  is  under  especial 
obligation  to  Mr.  Eugene  Shelby, 
superintendent  of  Wells-Fargo  &  Co  , 
in  this  city,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Stein,  ol 
the  president's  office,  in  San  Francis- 
co, for  the  interest  displayed  by  them 
in  securing  the  above  privilege. 

The  first  iUvStallment  of  letters  will 
appear  in  the  March  issue. 
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CAPTAIN  HENRY  L.  HOYT. 


An  honorable  and  greatly  esteemed  citizen 
was  lost,  not  only  to  Portland,  but  to  Oregon, 
when  Captain  Henry  L.  Hoyt  departed  this 
life  on  July  27.  IStrS.  Captain  Hoyt  was  born 
in  Caldwell,  Lake  George.  New  York,  in  182:5. 
Four  years  later  his  parents  removed  to  Al- 
bany, that  state,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
boy  received  his  early  training. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  started  in  life  for 
himself,  shipping  on  a  sailing  vessel  for  a 
cruise  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  As  mate,  under 
his  brother.  Captain  Richard  Hoyt.  he  visited 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1S47  was 
an  officer  on  the  steamship  Washington,  ply- 
ing between  New  York  and  Bremen.  Previ- 
ously, in  1S44,  he  wa.<  attached  to  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  Vigilant,  and  while  ly- 
ing at  Key  West  the  vessel  was  caught  in  a 
hurricane,  blown  to  sea  and  capsized,  and  of 
fourteen  souls  on  board,  but  two  were  saved. 
Captain  Hoyt  being  one.  After  being  in  the 
water  for  forty-eight  hours  a  passing  vessel 
picked  him  up. 

In  IS-IS,  while  in  New  York  city,  the  grear 
gold  discovery  in  California  reached  his  ears, 
and  in  February.  1S4!».  ne- sailed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, reaching  the  Golden  Gate  the  following 
August.  On  landing,  about  the  first  person 
he  met  was  his  brother.  Richard,  who  had 
arrived  several  month.s  previous,  as  master 
of  the  bark  .John  W.  Cater.  A  brief  experi- 
ence in  the  mines  was  enough  for  him.  and. 
returning  to  San  Francisc  ).  he  joined  bis 
brother,  who  had  purcha><Mi  th.-  liark  Toulon, 
and  nailod  for  Oregon,  arriving  li^-rc  m  th" 
spring  of  is.-.o.  The  return  cargo  to  the  Hay 
Citv,  consisting  of  lumber  and  piles,  then 
selling  at  fabulous  prices,  netted  the  l)rothers 
a  small  fortune,  and  Captain  Hoyt  invested 
tiis  portion  of  the  proceeds  in  merc.iandi.^^. 
He  yearned  for  a  life  on  the  water,  however, 


and.  in  IS.").'),  he  sold  out  his  mercantile  bu.-i- 
ness  and  was  employed  as  captain  on  the 
San  .Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers.  In  is:.-", 
he  came  to  Portland,  where  his  brotluMs 
Richard  and  George  were  located.  an;l  hcip 
he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rive.s  he 
cammanded  several  steamers;  was  the  Co- 
lumbia river  pilot  for  the  Pacific  Mail  St^>anl 
ship  Co..  and  owned  and  commanded  liic 
river  steamer  Leviathan.  Ofren  iraportuiud 
to  become  a  candidate  for  official  posirion, 
the  captain  declined  all  pleas  save  one.  rii  i! 
of  marshal  of  the  City  of  Portland.  He 
luctantly  accepted  this,  then  important  pla. 
and  held  the  office  nearly  five  years. 

Captain  Hoyt  was  marri-^J  in  Portlarid  in 
\^\\\  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Millard,  a  pioneer  of 
ls.*)2.  Seven  children  were  born  to  them.  onl\ 
two  of  which  survive,  Ralph  W.  and  Hairi-r 
Louise.  (Mrs.  W.  M.  Cook),  the  former  <v 
whom  is  at  the  present  time  the  treasur(M-  o' 
Multnomah  county,  serving  his  second  tt':ni 
likewise  cashier  of  the  Merchants  National 
Bank. 

By  his  acute  foresight,  the  captain  early 
percieved  the  future  of  Portland  as  a  com 
mercial  center,    and  acquired    considei ai'  * 
valual)Ie  pioperty  in  the  city  an(4  suburli- 
\t  hi-!  death  he  left  a  handsome  com!)ct<'ni 
^li-s   H^-yt  now  occupies  a  beautiful  hoiu'- 
Irvington  with  her  daughter,  where  slu- 
.surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  lit'<' 

Captain  Hoyt  was  a  life  long  and  hono  > 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  in  whicli  1' 
had  attained  the  thirty-third  degrcf  of  't 
S'-otrish  Ritf". 

« 

(\\[>TAr.\  GKORGH  W.  MOVT. 


Captain  Georgn  W.  Hoyt,  who.se  i):)rn  i  ' 
on  anolhcr  page  is  presented  to  reaib'i'-  ' 
Th*'' Native  Son,  was.  in  the  general  ai  •■.•|»  i 
tion  of  the  term,  a  self-made  man.  He 
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born  in  Albany.  New  York,  in  ISiiS.  where 
he  attended  the  public  schools  and  when  at 
the  age  of  twenty-ihiee  the  California  gold 
discoveries  came  to  his  knowledge,  he  de- 
parted from  the  East,  via  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  San  Francisco  he  went  to  the  mines 
in  the  interior  of  the  state  where  he  remain- 
ed about  a  year.  In  1832  he  came  to  Port- 
land and  was  engaged  as  wharf-keeper  by.  his 
brother,  Richard,  until  he  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  the  steamer  Express,  plying  be- 
tween Portland  and  Oregon  City.  On  this 
finft  he  filled  the  position  of  purser  until 
]s(il,  when  he  went  to  the  territory  of  Idaho, 
remaining  there  one  year.  Returning  to 
Portland  Captain  Hoyt  became  a  member 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  tnow  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road cV:  Navigation  Company),  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  until  1S9((.  He  then  engaged  in 
the  custom-hciise  brokerage  business  with 
his  brother.  Henry,  and  was  so  occupied  until 
his  death.  September  0.  1S!)2. 

It  was  while  Captain  Hoyt  was  with  the 
Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  that  the 
great  Inland  Empire  received  its  most  rapid 
growth,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  freight  shipped  to  that  thriving 
region  "passed  through  his  hands.  And  never 
in  nil  bis  service  with  that  corporation,  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  it  ever 
said  of  him  that  advantage  was  taken  of  any 
shipper,  the  poorest  settler  receiving  the 
same  kindness  and  consideration  as  the 
greatest  merchant  or  stockman  of  the  land. 
His  was  an  office  of  great  i-espcn  =  'bi!it >•  and 
trust,  and  well  were  the  duties  of  the  place 
discharged.  Indepd.  his  entire  career  in 
every  walk  of  life,  was  one  of  honor  to  him- 
self, his  family  and  the  community  in  which 
he  so  long  dwelt.  He  was  a  man  of  lofty 
character,  splendid  business  attainments, 
true  to  his  friends  and  highly  respected  by 
the  multitude  of  his  acquaintances. 

While  a  member  of  the  city  council  Cap- 
tain Hoyt  saw  the  necessity  of  closing  the 
saloons  on  election  days,  and  through  his 
instrumentality  and  champion-hip  an  orni- 
nance  having  that  effect  became  a  law. 

Captain  Hoyt  was  married  in  Alt)any.  New 
York.  November  Mo.  lst;.->.  to  Miss  Martha  A. 
Graham,  who  survive.-^  him.  Fou-  children 
were  boi-n  to  them.  George  \V..  Martha  A.. 
Susan  Graham  and  Frances  Graham. 

E.  V.  HOOVER.  M.  D. 
The  stibject  of  this  sketch.  Dr.  E.  V.  Hoov- 
f'W  is  one  of  tiiH  n.itive  sons,  whom  Ort'^'Ui 
has  a  jtist  vi-zhi  to  bf  prom!  of.  Dr.  Hoov>m-. 
althougii  young  in  years,  is  recognizf^l  as  a 
thoiough  master  of  his  chosen  i)rofession 
and  one  of  tlip  leading  physicians  and  sur- 
g«'ons  of  Southern  Oregon.  Dr.  Hoover  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  W.  Hoover,  an  Oregon 
picnccr.  and  was  born  in  Ro.iobU!g.  Ore.. 


August  ]i.  187."».    He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  and  high  schools.  The 
doctor  always  evinced  a  desire  to  become  a 
physician,  and  at  the  early  age  of  IS  years 
he  began  the  stuly  of  medicine  at  Roseburg 
under  local  doctors.      In  1S!)4  he    went  to 
Pcrtlr.nd.  where     he    attended  the  Oregon 
State  Medical  College  for  one  year  and  from 
this  institution  he  entered  the  leading  med- 
ical college  of    the  West,  the    College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons    at    St.  Louis,  at 
which    college,  by  careful  and  painstaking- 
study  he    graduated    in  March.  1S97.  The 
dojcor  in  addition  to  his  studies  at  this- col- 
lege, took  a  special  course  in  obstetrics  and 
also  on  theoretical  and  practical  bacteriol- 
ogy, the  certificates  for  these  special  branch- 
es of  medicine  he  now  holds.    On  April  Sth, 
lsJ)7,  the  doctor  passed  the  examination  of 
the  State  Medical  Board  and  was  granted  a 
li::ense  and  at  once  opened  up  an  office  and 
commenced  practicing  at  Roseburg.  Almost 
from  the    start  his  success    has  been  phe- 
nomenal and  it  was  but  a  short  time  until 
he  was  doing  t^-e  leading  practice  in  Douglas 
county.    It  might  be  said  that  Dr.  Hoover's 
success  has  been  largely  due  to  his  own  ef- 
forts in  never  missing  a  chance  to  add  to 
his  store  of  medical  knowledge;  his  desire 
to  avail  himself  of  all  the  latest  methcds  of 
trating  disease  and  the  close  attention  which 
he  has  given  to  his  profession.    Dr.  Hoover 
is  a  prominent  member  and  is  also  the  med- 
ical examiner  for  a  number  of  fraternal  and 
beneficiary    orders,  among    them  being  the 
Odd  Fellows,  and  its  auxiliaries,  the  Elks. 
Macabees.   Modern   W.    of   W.   and  Wood- 
men of  the  World.  Order  of  Pendo.  Work- 
men and  also  a  member  of  the  Oregon  State 
Medical    Society.    Dr.  Hoover    was  elected 
coroner  of  Douglass  county  in  ISfis.  and  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with 
credit  to  himself  and  has  given  entire  satis- 
faction to  his  constituents  and  has  saved  the 
county  much  needless  expense.    He  is  also 
the  piesent    county    phy.sician.    Dr.  G.  W. 
Hoover,  the  father  of  the  doctor,  died  Oc- 
tober 12th,  issti.    He  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
physicians  of  this  state.    He  was  born  near 
Bocneville,   Mo.,   in   1822.  and   crossed  the 
plains  with  an  ox  team  .arriving  in  Rosel)urg 
Ore.,  in  -is.lS.  where  he  practiced  his  profes- 
sion continuously  for  over  28  years.  Dr. 
ficover  was  celebrated  for  his  erudition  in 
medicine,  and  for  the  close  attention  which 
he  gave  hisprofession,  and  alwavs  expre.-^sf^d 
the  desiie  that  his  son  should   follow  his 
foot-steps  and  made  provi.sion  that  he  might 
do  so.    Tbp  flo;toi's  mother  is  still  alive  and 
in  Uustdiuvg.  where  she  en.joys  llie  re 
spec!  of  all  who  know  how 

DANIEL  O'NEILL. 


The  subject  of  this  nketch,  universally 
Imcwn  as  "Unc'e  Dan,"  Is  a  native  of  New 
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York.  He  came  across  the  plains  to  Oregon 
in  1S40  with  the  Mounted  Rifle  Regiment, 
under  command  of  Col.  Loring.  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  suttlors  department.  The  jour- 
ney took  just  five  months. 

For  a  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  regi- 
ment he  remained  with  it  and  went  with  a 
portion  of  it  to  California.  Returning  to 
Oregon  he  was  engaged  in  several  occupa- 
tions up  to  18r>i.  Bossing  the  crews  of  a 
fleet  of  bateaux  carrying  freights  and  pass- 
engers between  Vancouver  and  Oregon  City; 
acting  as  assistant  to  Col.  Joe.  Msek,  then 
marshall  of  Oregon,  in  the  taking  of  the 
census;  as  captain  and  purser  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, the  first  steamer  built  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  as  an  employee  of  Aber- 
nethy.  Clarke  *S:  Co..  the  principal  merchants 
of  Oregon  at  that  time.  In  1S.V2  he  returned 
to  the  East,  going  via  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama. Returning  in  IS.");?  as  far  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  again  entered  the  employ  of  Aber- 
nethy,  Clarke  v^-  Co.,  as  their  agent  in  the 
Bay  city. 

In  1S.")4  he  went  to  Australia,  stopping 
first  in  Sydney,  then  going  to  Melbourne, 
where  he  entered  into  the  photo  goods  and 
portrait  business.  In  1S,->S  he  returned  to 
Oregon  and  was  married  to  Miss  Minnie 
Holmes,  daughter  of  W.  L.  Holmes,  a  pio- 
neer of  1S4:>.  Hr.  Holmes  was  one  of  the 
first  sheriffs  of  Clackamas  county.  In  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  Mr.  O'Neill  set  sail,  with 
his  wife,  for  Australia  once  more,  making 
that  country  their  home  until  ISGO.  when  he 
disposed  of  his  business  and  they  took 
passage  via  sailing  vessel  for  London,  via 
Cape  Horn.  After  visiting  different  parts  of 
the  Old  World  they  returned  to  Oregon.  In 
"!8<;0  and  again  in  1S72  trips  were  again 
made  to  Australia.  In  1S7.3  Mr.  O'Neill  en- 
tered the  emply  of  the  O.  3.  N.  Co..  and  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  years  in  the 
hot^^l  business  at  Redondo  Beach.  California, 
and  a  year  in  the  customs  service  in  Alaska, 
he  has  been  engaged  in  steamboating  ever 
since  until  within  the  mst  year. 

His  brother.  .Tames  O'Neill,  was  mayor  of 
Portland  for  three  terms  from  and  was 

one  of  the  most  papular  men  who  ever  held 
the  seat.  As  he  was.  so  with  Uncle  Dan. 
All  who  knew  or  know  him.  like  and  honor 
him.  Always  pleasant  and  obliging,  never  a 
cross  word  for  anyone.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  intimately  associated  with  him 
"'hile  on  the  steamers  and  never  heard  a 
word  about  him  save  in  praise,  and  don't 
believe  he  has  a  single  enemy  among  his 
wide  circlp  of  arnuaintances.  I'ncle  Dan  and 
his  (v-<iiinable  wife  now  nave  their  home  in 
Oregon  Citv. 

* 

EUGENE  D.  WHITE. 

Mr.  White  was  born  on  his  father's  fa.  IiT 
situated,  about  two  mile.-:  from  Oregon  CiLy. 


on  October  16,  185T.    His  parents  were  ?amti 
el  S.  and  Hulda  White,  pioneers  of  181."). 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  White  wn.;  on 
tained  in  the  public  schools  of  Oregon  Ci.> 
but.  believing  that  a  more  finished  cour  t>  i.f 
study  would  be  for  his  benefit,  his  l.iUui 
sent  him  to  the  Pacific  University,  loi-act  .i 
at  Forest  Grove.    At  this  institution  he  r.  - 
mained  during  the  school  year  of  IS'ls  »;;t 
when  he  entered  the  schools  of  Port^ii.d 
completing  his  course  of  study  in  1S70.    li  > 
afterwards  took  up  the  studv  of  Frencl':  .iii  i 
German  and  through   personal  applicaUo  : 
acquired  a  knowledge  at   these  langi'.u.- 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  -peak  and  \vn;c 
both  of  them  with  a  good  degree  of  flutuu  y 
In  1S70  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Auin.rn. 
Baker  county,  where  a  stay  of  one  year  \.  a.^ 
made.    During  such  time  he  clerked  in  a 
store  located  in  that  city.    In  1871  anothi  r 
removal  was  made  to  Sparta,  where  johi" 
two  years  and  a  half  were  taken  up  wii!; 
mining.    In  1873  Mr.  White  returned  to  Pon 
land  and  entered  the  Portland  Business  Ccl 
lege,  then  conducted  by  his  brother,  u  nerc 
he  graduated  in  all  the  various  branch- 
taught  in  that  institution.    Receiving  an  o'" 
fer   from    one   of    the    wholesale  busii:e>.-; 
houses  of  the  metropolis  to  take  charge  oi 
their  counting  room,  he  accepted.    H?  :^ 
mained  in  such  employ  for  the  succeSvlin; 
three  and  a  half  years,  when  he  began  o\\<- 
ness  on  his  own  account  as  an  agent  an^l 
broker.    In  1880  he  turned  his  attentioii  Vt 
real  estate  and  insurance,  a  business  ne  has 
followed  ever  since.    In  such  an  avocation 
cne  is  very  liable  to  find  many  ups  and 
downs.      He    experienced    oil    the  various 
phases  of  such  following  during  his  career. 
As  an  advertiser,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
one  dealing  in   real    estate   in   the  Pacific 
Northwest  used  as  much  printer's  ink  as 
himself  and  his  associates  did.     What  he 
did  in  this  respect  was  a  <:>ower  in  the  <le- 
velopment  of  not  only  Portland,  but  Oregon 
at  large. 

About  1880  he  began  to  read  law  during  hi- 
leisure  moments  with  a  view  of  making  ti  nt 
profes.-ion  his  future  calling,  but  it  was  nnt 
until  the  In.ter  nineties  that  he  gav^  ibc 
subject  close  attention.  When  he  did  do  so. 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  v.-oiihl 
master  such  studies  thoroughly.  He  wa^  a<l 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1809.  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  active  practice  of  his  pior'civ 
sion  in  Portland. 

Mr.  White  is  serving  his  second  term  v- 
grand  secretary  of  the  Native  Sons,  an  oi- 
ganization  of  which  ho  was  a  charter  ni:Mn- 
b»'r.  as  sv^'ll  as  ono  who  lias  Ix'cn  for.  rih/St 
in  its  upbuilding. 

On  April  27.  lS7r)  he  was  united  in  mar 
riago  with  Miss  Emma  Giltner.  daughter  of 
J.  S.  Giltn(>r.  of  roilhmd.  They  havo  one 
child,  a  sou. 


THE  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  PLAINS. 


They  climbed  the  rock-built  breasts  of  earth, 
The  Titan-fronted,  blowy  steeps 
That  cradled  Time.   Where  Freedom  keeps 
Her  flag  of  white-blown  stars  unfurled, 
They  turned  about,  they  saw  the  birth 
Of  sudden  dawn  upon  the  world. 
Again  they  gazed;  they  saw  the  face 
Of  God,  and  named  it  boundless  space. 

And  they  descended  and  did  roam 
Through  leveled  distances  set  round 
By  room.  They  saw  the  silences 
Move  by  and  beckon;  saw  the  forms. 
Their  very  beards,  ofttime  in  storms. 
And  heard  them  t^lk  like  silent  seas. 
On  unnamed  heights  black-blown  and  brown, 
And  torn  like  battlements  of  Mars, 
They  saw  the  darkness  come  down, 
Like  curtains  loosened  from  the  dome 
Of  Grod's  cathedral,  built  of  stars. 

They  saw  the  snowy  mountains  rolled 
And  heaved  along  the  nameless  lands 
Like  mighty  billows,  saw  the  gold 
Of  sudden  dawn,  and  felt  the  hush 
Of  Heaven  when  the  day  sat  down. 
And  hid  its  face  in  dusky  hands; 
Then  pitched  the  tent,  where  rivers  run 
A:;  if  to  drown  the  fallen  sun. 

The  long  and  lonesome  nights;  the  tent 
That  nestled  soft,  in  sweep  of  grass; 
The  hills  against  the  firmament 
Where  scarce  the  moving  moon  could  pass; 
The  cautious  camp,  the  smothered  light. 
The  silent  sentinel  at  night: 

The  wild  beasts  howling  from  the  hilL 
The  troubled  cattle  bellowing; 
Thf-  savage  prowling  by  the  spring. 
Then  sudden  passing  swift  and  still. 
And  bended  as  the  bow  is  bent. 
The  arrow  sent;  the  arrow  spent 
And  turned  in  its  bloody  place. 
The  dead  man  lying  on  his  fac?! 

The  clouds  of  dust,  their  cloud  by  day. 
Their  pillar  of  unfailing  fire. 
The  far  North  Star.    And  high  and  higher 
They  climbed  so  high  it  seemed  if-soon 
That  they  must  face  the  falling  moon. 
That  like  some  flame-lit  ruin  lay 
Thrown  down  before  their  weary  way. 

They  learned  to  read  tue  signs  of  storms. 
The  moon's  wide  circles,  sunset  bars. 
And  storm  provoking  blood  and  flame: 
And  like  the  Chaldean  shopherds  mm- 
At  night  to  name  the  moving  stars; 
And  in  the  heavens  pictured  forms 
Of  beasts  and  fishes  of  the  sea; 
And  marked  the  great  bear  wearily 
Rise  up  and  drag  his  clinking  c.ini^ 
Of  stars  around  the  starry  main. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 


A  TOUR  OF  THE  WORLD. 


JOHN  r.  VALENTINE,  PRESIDENT  OF  WELLS-FARGO  &  CO.,  WRITES  HIS 
FRIEND,  AARON  STEIN,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  AN 
ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  TRAVELS. 


(  Pablished  by  Special  Permission  of  Mr,  Valentine.) 


Riviere  clu  Loup  Station,  P.  Q. 
August  29th,  1899. 
DEAR  UNCLE  AARON: 

Today,  as  we  steamed  down  the  Sag- 
uenay,  feeling  that  out  of  consideration 
for  my  eyes  I  could  not  afford  to  look 
long  upon  the  glassy  waters,  with  the 
bright  sun  and  clear  sky  o'erhead,  I 
thought  to  rest  them  a  bit  by  going  into 
the  cabin  and  jotting  down  a  few  notes 
for  you  and  those  of  my  friends  who  may 
care  to  hear  of  my  journeyings.  As  you 
already  know,  N.  \V.  headwinds  impeded 
our  passage  to  Victoria  and  Seattle  some 
ten  hours.  After  a  forty-hour's  stay  in 
the  latter  city,  we  took  the  Great  North- 
em  train  at  4:10  P.M.  Saturday,  August 
19.  for  the  east.  The  following  morning 
we  were  traveling  through  the  Kootenay 
country,  a  promising  mining  district,  and 
'an  along  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

The  morning  of  the  21st  we  reached 
Havre,  ^Montana,  that  station  being  the 
junction  for  Ft.  Benton,  etc.  Thence 
Tossing  the  plains  on  the  following 
niorning  at  5  o'clock,  we  came  to  ( irand 
t*'orks,  where  we  diverged  from  the  main 
'ine  of  the  road,  taking  train  via  Xeshe 
and  Gretna  for  \\'innepeg,  which  last 
named  city  I  found  vastly  improved 
>ince  mv  last  visit  there,  now  a  good 
many  vears  ago.  At  present  it  contains 
about  50,000  souls  and  has  some  very 
Handsome  business  blocks  on  its  wide 
thoroughfare.  ^Main  street,  while  on  the 
Jess  important  streets  quite  a  number  of 
iniposing  structures  are  being  added  to 
^^losc  already  completed. 

Winnepeg  is  situated  on  the  Red  River 
•^f  the  North,  at  the  junction  of  the  As- 
''iiiiboine.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Ford,  superintendent  of  the  Domin- 


ion Express  Company,  we  spent  some 
eight  hours  very  delightfully  there.  We 
boarded  a  Canadian  Pacific  train  at  10:30 
P.  M.,  bound  for  Montreal.  On  the 
morning  of  August  24th  we  passed 
North  Bay,  Ontario,  having  the  day  be- 
fore skirted  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  Huron  too.  From  North 
Bay  a  branch  line  runs  to  Toronto. 

The  afternoon  of  the  24th  we  reached 
Ottawa,  the  Dominion  capital,  a  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants.  Here  'Sir.  Clark, 
agent  of  the  Dominion  Express,  very 
kindly  accompanied  us  on  a  drive 
through  the  city,  pointing  out  enroute 
places  of  interest.  At  6  P.  M.,  we  took  a 
local  train  for  Montreal,  arriving  at  the 
Windsor  Hotel  there  at  10  P.  M. 

The  following  morning,  at  8  o'clock, 
Messrs.  Julier  and  Evans,  of  New  ^  crk, 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  during  the 
day  we  made  some  calls.  Toward  even- 
ing we  drove  to  the  Hill  Park  (Mount 
Royal — ]\Iont-real,  after  which  the  city 
is  named)  whence  one  has  a  superb  view 
ot  the  surrounding  country  as  well  as  of 
the  city  itself.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  we  left  for  Quebec,  arriving 
there  at  2:00  P.  M. 

We  spent  Sunday  in  this  quaint, 
historic  old  town,  attending  service 
in  the  luiglish  cathedral  in  the 
morning  and  taking  train  for  the 
sacred  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de. 
Beaupre.  the  miracle-working  church 
of  Canada.  IliTe  upurird-  (»i  ioo,0(X) 
pilgrims  llock  annually,  srcking  the 
blessings  of  the  patron  saint  of  Canadian 
Catholics.  On  our  way  to  and  from  St. 
.Anne's  \^e  passed  the  I'alls  of  Montmor- 
cncv,  quite  celel)rr.ted,  and  certainly  a 
])eautiful  waterfall. 
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On  Monday,  August  28th,  at  8:40  A. 
M.  we  left  on  a  Quebec-St.  John  train 
for  Lake  St.  John  and  Roberval,  at 
which  latter  place  we  ai rived  4:50  last 
evening.  After  passing  two  and  a  half 
hours  at  Roberval,  during  which  we  had 
a  good  dinner  at  the  hotel,  we  retraced 
a  part  of  our  course  over  the  railroad  to 
Chambord  Junction,  and  about  9:30  ar- 
rived at  Chicoutimi,  which  lies  on  the 


the  lake  and  moose  regions  of  Maine, 
fills  the  chasm  which  constitutes  the 
Saguenay  River. 

The  lake  (St.  John)  is  seventy-five 
miles  northwest  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  so-called  Saguenay  river  looks  more 
like  a  lake,  or  more  resembles  the  lake 
stretches  of  the  Hudson  and  Columbia 
Rivers,  the  narrow  waters  of  Puget 
Sound,  Hood's  Canal,  the  Alaskan  in- 


MONTMORENCY  FALLS. 


Saguenay.  Rising  at  6:45  this  A.  M.,  we 
had  breakfast  and  walked  to  the  dock, 
five  minutes'  distant  from  the  hotel,  and 
boarded  the  steamer  "Canada,"  which 
left  at  8:10,  turning  her  head  eastward 
down  tlie  Saguenay. 

Without  looking  at  the  map,  or,  if  I 
ever  did,  forgetting  the  source  and 
course  of  the  Saguenay.  I  thought  it 
originated  in  the  hills  and  forests  east  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Howed  northwest 
tc  that  river,  but  St.  John's  Lake,  fed  by 
some  fifteen  streams,  from  a  country  like 


land  waters  and  the  narrow  part  of  the 
Japan  Inland  Sea— than  like  a  river.  It*^ 
junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence  is  oppo 
site  Riviere  du  Loup,  the  St.  Lawrenc' 
being  about  20  miles  wide  at  the  point  ex- 
junction. The  banks  of  the  Saguenav-- 
and  we  were  on  it  for  al)OUt  si.K  and  -J 
half  hours — at  i)()ints  rise  to  an  ahno>' 
perpendicidar  height  of  1800  ^0200' 
feet— as  for  examples,  the  cliffs  calic  l 
"Trihity"  and  "Eternity." 

Upon  the  shores,  or  rather  the  lnli>. 
there  is  a  small  growth  of  timber  and  un- 
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derbrush  which  in  general  respect  is  not 
dissimilar  (from  the  steamer's  decks)  to 
that  of  Lake  Geneva  and  Lucerne  in 
Switzerland. 

Shortly  after  i  :oo  P.  AL  we  reached 
Tadousac  (Indian  name)  a  small  village 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Saguenay  with 
the  St.  Lawrence.  This  town  is  probably 
one   of   the  first   business  settlements 

founded     by  the 

French  on  the  St. 

Lawrence.    The  lit-  * 

tie  Church  of  the 

Holy    Cross,  built 

in  1645,  is,  accord- 

ing  to    record,  the  '  t 

very   first   built  by  ^ 


never 
eration 


PI 


them  in  this  region. 


In  other  days,  early 
times,   the  Indians 
brought   their  furs 
to  Tadousac  from 
300    miles  inland, 
to   trade   with  the 
French.  Between 
4:00  and  6:00  P.  M. 
we  w^re  due  at  the 
point  where  the  wat- 
ers of  the  Riviere  du  Loup  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  meet,  and  we  landed  at  the 
pier  at  4:30.  where  we  took  a  carriage  to 
the  town  of  Riviere  du  Loup,  some  four 
miles  distant. 

In  the  morning  we  leave  on  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  for  Eastern  Canada, 
Truro,  in  Xova  Scotia,  expecting  to  ar- 
rive at  that  station  at  8:00  P.  M.  where 
we  will  stop  over  night.  Then  at  10:00 
A.  M.,  August  31st,  we  expect  to  take 
train  for  North  Sydne.w  where  we  are 
due  at  7:00  P.  ^L  same  day.  Then  we 
transfer  to  boat  for  Port  au  Basques,  X. 
F..  which  place  we  should  reach  at  1  :c)0 
A.  M..  September  ist,  and  there  hope  to 
connect  with  train  for  St.  John  (Sin  Jin). 
These  St.  John's  arc  liable  to  confuse  a 
stranger  at  a  distance,  for  there  is  a  St. 
John's  in  Ontario,  one  in  Quebec,  one  ui 
'Xcw  Foundland  and  one  in  Xew  Bruns- 
wick, and  one  in  Xova  Scotia.  Those  m 
Xew  Foundland  and  Xova  Scotia  are  the 


chief  cities  of  those  two  provinces.  After 
a  visit  to  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  we  will  return 
to  the  mainland  via  Port  au  Basques,  and 
go  thence  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
Charlottetown,  via  Cape  Breton. 

You  may  not  be  aware,  or  have  for- 
gotten,    that     New     Foundland  has 
entered     the     Canadian  fed.- 
but   that   it    goes   it  alone, 
as  it  were.  Howev- 
er, upon  inquiry,  I 
have  been  told  that 
the  allied  provinces 
do    not  discrimi- 
nate   against  New 
Foundland    in  the 
matter   of  customs 
duties. 

We  have  had 
^[  most  favorable 
weather  thus  far, 
*  i  and  can  only  hope 
it  will  so  continue 
during  the  remain- 
der of  the  trip. 


1 


CHUPwCH  OF  STE.  ANNE  DE  BEAUPRE. 

A  TRIP  ACROSS  XEW  FOUXD- 
LAND. 

St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  Sept.  2,  1899. 

We  left  Riviere  du  Loup  August 
30,  1899,  for  Truro,  enroute  to 
St.  Johns,  X.  F.,  traveling  from  there 
on  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  a 
o-overnmcnt  road,  which  is  well  equip- 
ped with  hne  new  sleepers  built  by  the 
Wagner  Palace  Car  Co.  for  that  line.  To 
niy  mind  the  Intercolonial  offers  the  best 
dining  car  service — at  moderate  rates, 
too — of  any  system  over  which  I  have 
thus  far  traveled. 

.\s  we  journeyed  eastward  the  French 
characteristics  of  the  country  began  to 
give  place  to  English— the  houses  now 
seen  were  generally  painted  white, 
and  had  gal)les,  while  the  mansard  roofs 
and  doVmer  windows  began  to  disappear. 
The  verv  names,  too,  changed,  and  from 
tho^e  of  a  nniltii)licit v  of  "saints"  be- 
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came  distinctly  English  appellations. 
Toward  noon  we  were  ranging  along 
the  banks  of  the  -Metapedia,  a  fine  stream 
which,  at  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
empties  mto  the  Rectigouche,  a  river 
abounding  with  especially  fine  salmon. 
Three  miles  beyond  Metapedia  the  Res- 
tigouche  discharges  into  Bay  Chaleur, 
an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

We  now  took  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, and  about  4:00  P.  M.  arrived  at 
Moncton — a  new  town  of  some  import- 
ance— where  we  found  a  lot  of  mail 
awaiting  us. 

About  9:00  P.  M.,  August  30,  we 
reached  Truro,  N.  S.,  and  there  put  up 
for  the  night,  leaving  the  next  morning 
(August  31)  at  10:00  A.  yi.,  for  North 
Sydney.  Nothing  of  striking  interest 
was  to  be  seen  from  the  car  window  as 
we  rode  over  the  stretch  of  country  lying 
along  our  route  that  day.  x\bout  4:00 
P.  M.,  we  crossed  the  Straits  of  Canseau, 
a  narrow  water-way  between  ]\Iul grave 
and  Point  Tupper,  separating  Cape  Bre- 
ton Island  from  the  mainland  (Nova 
Scotia),  and  by  close  of  the  day  we  were 
skirting  the  shores  of  Big  Bras  d'  Or 
and  Little  Bras  d'  Or,  two  beautiful  lakes 
in  Cape  Breton,  the  larger  of  which  is 
about  forty  miles  long.  These  bodies  of 
water  and  a  small  connecting  canal  di- 
vide the  island. 

At  8:00  P.  M.  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  pier  to  which  the  steamer  "Bruce" 
had  made  fast  in  North  Sydney  har- 
bor. This  handsome  steel  boat,  some 
1100  odd  gross  tonnage,  it  is  built  with 
especial  reference  to  plowing  her  way 
through  the  winter  ice  of  these  northern 
waters.  On  one  trip  last  season  the 
spray  of  waters  constantly  striking  her 
weather  side  froze  and  so  coated  and 
weighted  her  to  port  that  she  had  a  three 
and  a  half  foot  list  when  reaching  desti- 
nation. Slie  can  steam  at  the  rale  of  16 
knots  per  hour;  but  being  l(ing  and  nar- 
row, is.  as  a  sailor  phrases  il,  likcl\'  to 
burv  herself  when  forced.  The  run  from 
North  Sydney  across  Cabot  Straits  to 
Port  aux  Basques,  some  eighty  or  ninety 
miles,  is  made  in  about  seven  hours; 
passengers  remaining  aboard  the  steam- 


er until  the  following  morning,  when,  at 
7:00  A-.  M.,  the  train  leaves  Port  aux 
Basques  for  St.  Johns. 

A  more  uninviting  country  than  the 
first  few  hours  of  the  ride  reveal  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  Where  stones  and 
boulders  do  not  cover  the  barren  sur- 
face, only  coarse  grasses,  low,  scrubl)v 
shrubs,  and  stunted  pines  greet  the  eye.  - 
But  presently  we  came  to  Sandy  Point, 
on  St.  George's  Bay,  where  lobster  cul- 
ture and  canning  are  prosecuted.  This 
is  the  second  bay  of  that  name  in  these 
regions.  Later  on  we  were  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  lies  a  small 
fishing  hamlet  called  Birchy  Cove.  Just 
at  present  the  Philadelphia  private  yacht 
"Eleanor"  rides  at  anchor  in  this  bay. 

As  the  railroad  penetrates  farther  and 
farther  inland — course  northeast  to 
southeast  a  sort  of  half-circle — the  vege- 
tation puts  on  a  better  appearance;  the 
pine,  spruce,  larch,  birch,  maple,  etc., 
while  not  very  big,  are  larger;  the  shrub- 
bery is  more  vigorous,  and  the  grasses 
and  ferns  thrive  better.  But  where  not 
covered  by  timber  the  land  is  chietly 
moor  and  fen,  or  boggy,  showing  up  fre- 
quently what  are  called  in  Florida,  hum- 
mocks, scattering  clusters  of  little  spon- 
gy moulds,  the  general  topography  01 
the  country  being  rough  and  broken, 
with  much  stony  surface.  Among  all 
these  sterile  conditions  are  seen 
whortle  or  blue  berries  and  rasp- 
berries, now  in  bearing,  and  the 
occasional  open  spaces  are  bright- 
ened by  butter-cups,  golden-rod  and 
dandelions;  while  wherever  fire  has 
destroyed  timber,  there  springs  u\\  the 
prolific '"fire-weed,"  a  rather  tall  growth 
having  a  light,  magenta-colored  flower. 
The  plant  and  single  blossom  at  a  di>- 
tance  reseml>les  nuistard,  but  the  tlower- 
cluster  on  a  tall  stem,  much  as  do  th"-e. 
of  the  larkspur. 

r.avs.  rivers,  lakes  and  ponds  al)Oun'i. 
and  oni'-thinl  ot  the  islands,  with  a  t<'t:.' 
area  of  42,(^00  s(|.  miles,  is  said  to  l)^'  \^^^' 
(kr  water.  The  Humber  River,  draining; 
a  chainvof  lakes  in  the  western  part  "i 
the  island,  is  fed  by  the  function  Kivcr. 
draining  (Irand  Lake,  a  large  sheet  oi 
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water,  and  then  empties  into  Deer  Lake, 
also  of  considerable  dimensions,  which 
by  a  narrow  outlet  is  connected  with  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  These  water-ways  to 
the  west,  and  the  Exploits  River  and 
lakes  to  Xotre  Dame  Bav  on  the  east 
practically  make  water-dividing  lines  of 
the  island.  A  station  on  the  road  at  the 
summit  of  the  divide,  1600  feet  elevation, 
is  called  "Gaff-topsail,"  and  near  by  are 
three  elevations — low    peaks   or  little 


dozen  towns  or  villages,  and  in  all  these 
as  in  fact  all  over  the  island,  fishing  is 
the  chief  industrN  .  The  population  of 
the  island,  210,000,  is  located  almost 
wholly  on  the  shores  of  many  line  bays, 
inlets,  etc.,  which  abound,  and  which, 
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buttes — called  "Three  Topsails"  (tore, 
main  and  mizzen).  At  Alexander  Bay 
the  road  runs  almost  due  south,  with 
only  a  slight  deflection  to  the  east,  until 
Placentia  Junction  is  reached,  where  it 
runs  northeasterly  to  St.  John.<.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  Trinity  and  Coiicc])- 
tion  Bays  are  seen  from  the  nnrilRTlv 
side  of  the  car.  while  Placentia  Bay  (a 
fine  body  of  water)  lies  in  view  to  the 
south. 

During  all  this  run  of  54<)  miles  (28 
hours)  we  passed  not  more  than  half  a 


practically  witlujut  exception,  afford  safe 
anchorage.  The  most  important  inland 
town  is  Whitbourne,  900  people,  and  6a 
miles  from  St.  Johns. 

We  reached  St.  Johns  (30.000  people) 
:it  12:40.  and  were  rather  disa]>pointcd  in 
tindiniT  it  griuTally  untidy;  the  streets, 
in  particular,  were-  dusty,  dirty  and  un- 
[)aved. 

The  harbor  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  Nagasaki  in  onthne.  though  consider- 
ablv  smaller.  Us  wharves  are  not  up  to 
the'Engli^li  standard,  and  the  only  strik- 
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ing  feature  of  the  maritime  status  is  a 
large  wooden  dry-dock.  Two  British 
men-o'-war,  the  "Comus"  and  -'Alert,*' 
are  in  port  at  present,  and  this  morning 
the  crew  and  officers  of  both  marched 
through  the  streets,  headed  by  a  band, 
and  followed  by  the  **Boys"  Brigade  (a 
local  organization)  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice at  the  English  cathedral — a  hand- 
some stone  structure  which  was  almost 
mined  seven  years  ago  by  the  great  fire 
which  swept  over  a  considerable  part  of 
this  city.  As  it  has  not  been  repaired,  a 
portion  of  it  only  is  reserved  for  service. 


is  credited  with  having  introduced  to 
Europe  the  names  of  Cathay  and  Cip- 
ango  for  China  and  Japan — probably  his 
own  invention.  England  paid  little  liced 
to  Cabot's  discoveries,  though  he  made  a 
second  voyage.  His  son,  Sebastian, 
came  to  America  later  and  explored  the 
coast  from  Labrador  to  Florida;  but 
nothing  was  done  to  reward  his  efforts, 
and  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  fared 
better.  In  1583  one  Gilbert,  a  half- 
brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  came  to 
New  Foundland  with  five  ships — losing 
one  enroute,  and  later  on  a  second  near 
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After  church  the  naval  contingent 
marched  back  to  the  city  front,  and  be- 
fore embarking  for  their  respective  ships 
were  thrice  cheered  by  the  Boys'  Brig- 
ade, which  courtesy  was  supplemented 
by  a  vociferous  "tiger"  by  the  lads. 

Now  a  word  in  general  regarding  Xew 
Foundland,  past  and  present.  History 
and  tradition  say  John  Cabot,  tlie  \  ene- 
tian  merchant  of  Bristol,  England,  cruis- 
ed along  its  shores  in  1497.  searching  for 
passage  to  Cathay  and  Cipangr) — and. 
by-the-way,  jMarco  Polo,  that  other  fam- 
ous Venetian  explorer  on  land  and  sea, 


Cape  Breton.  Gilbert  found  at  St.  Johns 
divers  bold  mariners,  from  whom  he 
gathered  his  own  countrymen  and  in  the 
name  of  his  English  sovereign  formally 
took  possession  of  the  country.  He  then 
pursued  his  voyage  south,  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton, etc..  losing  another  ship,  whereupon 
he  set  liis  face  homewards,  braving  t.iv 
rough  nortliern  seas  in  his  frail  caravel. 
-Tiie  Squirrel,"  a  little  dinghy  of  ten 
tons.  She  foundered  enroute,  and  (iil- 
bcrt  w^s  never  heard  of  more.  From 
those  days  St.  Johns  has  grown  at  tlie 
rate  of   al)()Ut   100   people  yearly;  I'l'^ 
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ah!  the  romance  and  the  crime  that  lies 
between — the  struggle  of  the  English 
and  French,  the  fall  of  Louisbourg  and 
Quebec,  the  banishments,  etc. 

The  entrance  to  the  little  harbor  of 
St.  Johns  is  only  700  feet  wide  at  its  nar- 
rowest part,  and  across  this,  at  night,  in 
ye  ancient  days,  the  English  drew  a 
chain,  to  keep  the  French  out;  and  right 
well  have  they  succeeded,  not  only  in 
New  Foundland,  but  in  other  lands  far 
and  near. 

Up  to  1729  New  Foundland  had  no 
definitely  organized  government,  being 
a  sort  of  no-man's  land,  where  all  com- 
ers could  fish,  but  at  the  date  mentioned 
an  English  governor  w^as  appointed  and 
matters  systematized.  In  1832  a  repre- 
sentative government  was  started,  but 
not  fully  developed  until  1854,  when  it 
was  characterized  as  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment. It  consists  of  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen,  an  executive 
council,  not  exceedmg  seven  persons,  se- 
lected by  the  governor  from  the  domi- 
nant party  of  the  legislature.  A  legis- 
lative council,  not  exceeding  seventeen, 
is  nominated  in  executive  council  for 
life,  which  corresponds  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  Great  Britain.  A  lower  house, 
of  36  members,,  is  elected  by  the  people 
for  a  period  of  four  years — correspond- 
ing to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
real  power  is  the  leader  cf  the  dominant 
party  in  the  house  of  parliament,  the 
governor's  power  being  merely  nominal. 
All  expenses  of  government  are  defrayed 
by  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  on  imports, 
the  amount  thus  realized  being  from 
$1,500,000  to  $1,850,000  per  annum. 
Four-fifths  of  the  commerce  is  fishery; 
three-fourths  of  this  being  codtishing; 
the  taking  of  hair  seals  is  also  extensive. 
Of  large  game  the  cariboo  or  reindeer 
only  is  plentiful.  Of  birds  there  is  a 
notable  absence;  and  of  New  Foundland 
dogs  not  a  sign  even.  There  is  a  little 
lumber,  a  little  coal,  and  much  iron  and 
copper — in  prospect. 

The  government  refused  to  enter  the 
Canadian  Confederation,  and  in  its  own 
right,  controls  iioo  miles  of  the  coast  of 
Labrador.    As  alieadv  stated,  the  pres- 


ent population  of  the  island  is  about 
210,000  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  gov- 
ernment about  $13,000,000,  or  say  $65 
per  capita.  This  comparatively  heavy 
debt-burden  was  largely  incurred  bv 
building  the  railroad  and  branches,  all 
told  650  miles,  and  constructing  the  drv- 
dock  at  St.  Johns.  These,  with  wagon 
roads  and  other  public  utilities  belong  to 
the  government. 

September  4,  9  P.  M. — We  are  now  at 
Port  aux  Basques,  ready  to  sail  for  Syd- 
ney. And  so  adieu  to  New  Foundland. 
We  have  met  with  nothing  but  kindness 
at  the  hands  of  its  people,  and  so  again 
we  say.  Adieu! 

A  TRIP  ACROSS  CAPE  BRETON 
ISLAND. 

Halifax,  Sept.  7,  1899. 

Our  last  general  budget  wa;j  complet- 
ed while  in  the  sleeping  car  of  the  New 
Foundland  Railway,  just  before  reaching 
Port  au  Basques,  which  port  lies  on  the 
extreme  southwest  point  of  the  island. 
Thence  late  at  night  we  re-embarked 
midst  a  fierce  gale  and  cold  rain  on  the 
steamer  ''Bruce,"  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  my  letter  from  St.  Johns. 
Flaving  no  freight  whatever,  she  gave  us 
a  merry  dance  that  night  in  crossing 
Cabot  Strait — plunging,  bucking,  roll- 
ing, writhing  and  reeling  midst  the  howl- 
ing wind  and  raging  sea,  keeping  me 
awake  practically  all  night.  Neverthe- 
less we  reached  North  Sydney  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  in  good  time.  This 
island  is,  politically  speakmg,  a  part  of 
the  maritime  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Sydney,  a  town  giving  promise*  of 
rapid  growth  and  development,  because 
of  the  establishment  of  extensive  iron 
and  steel  plants  there,  lies  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lower  portion  of  Cape  Breton 
— the  western  extremity  of  the  island 
running  considerably  farther  north, 
h'rnni  Xortli  Sydney  we  retraced  our 
course  over  a  purtion  of  the  railroad  to 
Truro,  a  junction,  from  which  'tis  but  a 
short  run  to  Halifax,  at  which  city  we 
arrived  IrVst  night.  Tomorrow  we  leave 
for  Prince  Edward  Island,  embarking  at 
Picton  to  cross  the  Strait  of  Northum- 
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l)crland  for  Charlottetovvn,  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  island.  After  a  brief  tour 
inland  we  will  leave  the  western  part  of 
the  island  at  Summerside,  recrossing  the 
strait  to  Point  du  Chene  for  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick. 

Day  .before  yesterday  was  devoted 
principally  to  Louisbourg,  which  lies  on 
the  southeasterly  portion  of  Cape  Breton 
Island,  and  from  which  can  be  seen  the 
most  extreme  rocky  point  which  forms 
what  is  called  "Cape  Breton."  The  ob- 
ject of  our  visit  to  Louisbourg  was.  of 
course,  to  inspect  the  ruins  of  the  notable 
fortifications  erected  there  bv  the  French 


and  topographical  description  of  ihc 
place  as  it  once  was.  The  order  for  tiic 
demolition  of  the  fortress,  in  1760,  wa< 
but  too  faithfuUv  executed,  and  fr<.ir. 
time  to  time  the  very  stones  have  been 
carried  oft  to  serve  in  constructing  foun- 
dations and  chimneys  of  buildings  alou  j 
the  coasts  of  the  provinces.  Thus  Louis- 
bourg, once  one  of  the  strongest  fortitio! 
cities  of  the  world,  is  now  but  a  gra^^- 
grown  ruin,  where,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, not  one  stone  is  left  upon  another. 
Once  it  was  a  city  with  walls  of  stone  011- 
closing  a  circuit  of  two  and  a  half  mile-, 
thirty-six  feet  high,  and  forty  feet  thiek 


CAPES  ETERNITY  AND  TRTXITV. 

in  the  early  days,  and  which  were  captur- 
ed in  1745' by  British  colonists  from  New 
England,  under  Pepperell.  They  were 
restored  to  the  French  under  the  treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  only  to  be  besieged 
and  retaken  by  Wolfe  in  his  famous  cam- 
paign which  ended  with  the  loss  of  his 
life  at  the  fall  of  Quebec.  The  surrender 
of  the  two  citaTlels— Louisbourg  and 
Quebec — were  the  determining  events  in 
the  overthrow  of  French  power  In  North 
America. 

Today,  the  fortifications  of  Louisbourg 
are  desolate  indeed,  and  they  can  only  be 
accuratelv  traced  by  the  aid  of  a  chart 


at  the  base.    For  twentv-five  years  tlii 
iMench  labored  upon  it,  and  had  ex- 
pended upwards  of   thirty  millions 
livres,  or  nearlv  six  million  dollars.  I'l 
completing  its  defenses.     It  was  calle>'. 
the  Dunkirk  of  America.   Garri.soned  b^ 
veterans  of  France,  and  with  powcrtu. 
batteries    commanding  every  p<-»int. 
bri-lled  with  mn<\  potent  imi)lenient- 
war.    It  had  embrasures  for  148  cann. y 
and  the  fosse  was  eighty  feet  l)road.  n"' 
the  garrison  were  600  regulars  and 
armed  inhabitants,   at   the  time   w  I"  '- 
there  were  not  more  than  too  soldier>ji' 
garrisons  elsewhere  from  the  lower  >t 
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Lawrence  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  It  was  well  called  the  Dunkirk  of 
America.  Today  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  location  of  its  walls  among  the  turf 
which  marks  the  ruins.  Seldom  has  dem- 
olition been  more  complete.  It  seemed 
built  for  all  time;  it  has  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  achievement  of  the  capture  of 
Louisbourg  by  the  New  England  forces 
under  Pepperell,  aided  by  Commodore 
Warren,  of  an  English  fleet,  has  been 
commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a  mon- 


Lawrence.  The  brief  truce  was  soon 
broken,  and  th  en  came  the  aiTnies  of 
England,  and  Wolfe  sought  and  won  his 
first  new-world  laurels.  Louisbourg  fell 
once  more,  and  the  knell  of  its  glory  was 
rung.  The  conquest  of  Canada  achieved, 
the  edict  went  forth  that  Louisbourg 
should  be  destroyed.  The  solid  build- 
ings, formed  of  stone  brought  from 
France  were  torn  to  pieces,  the  walls 
were  pulled  down,  and  the  batteries 
rendered  useless  for  all  time.  It 
took    two    years     to     complete  the 
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ument  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
on  a  conunanding  position  amid  the 
ruins.  Peppcrell's  victory  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  achievements  of  colonial 
times.  The  monument  was  formally 
dedicated  in  18(^5,  on  the  150th  anniver- 
>ary  of  the  capture. 

The  capture  of  Louisbourg  by  Pep- 
})cr<jll,  in  1745.  was  the  first,  but  not  its 
hnal  conquest.  Restored  to  France  by 
the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Louisbourg 
was  again  the  French  stronghoM  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  French  veterans  held 
Cape  Breton,  the  kev  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 


destruction.  and  then  the  once 
pnnid  city  was  a  shapeless  ruin. 
Years  passed  by;  the  stones  were  carried 
away  by  the  dwellers  along  the  coast, 
and  to  the  iiand  of  time  was  left 
the  work  of  com[)leting  the  oblitera- 
tion. Time  has  Ix'cn  more  merciful  than 
man:  it  has  covered  the  gloomy  ruin 
with  a  mantle  oi  grren.  and  ha.s  healed 
the  ga])ing  wouikI  wiiich  once  rendered 
ghastly  the  land  that  nature  made  so  fair. 

'I'he'  fsland  of  Cai)e  Ureton  is  replete 
with  njniance;  for  to  it  in  early 
davs  came  not  alone  the  French,  but  that 
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peculiar  people,  the  Basques — Iberians 
— after  which  early  voyageurs  Port  aux 
Basques,  N.  P.,  has  been  named.  There 
also  came  many  Catholic  Scots ;  and  an 
odd  feature  of  the  influence  of  these  lat- 
ter people  is  the  publication  at  the  pres- 
ent day  of  a  Gaelic  paper  in  Cape  Bre- 
ton— the  only  one  printed  in  the  world. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  Wolfe's  brief 
campaign  against  the  Prench  in  the  new 
world  won  for  him,  as  did  Nelson's 
achievements  for  that  naval  celebrity. 


(Quebec)  that  was  the  scene  of  his  death. 
(3ne  who  has  read  the  story  of  Ouebo^-. 
and  is  prone  to  attach  a  sentiment  to  the 
ancient  and  historic  city,  should  have 
his  first  view  of  it  from  the  water  or  o\)- 
posite  shore.  There  he  will  see  the 
stronghold  as  it  has  been  pictured 
him.  The  cliffs,  the  spires,  the  tin  roofs 
glistening  in  the  sunlight  will  all  seen: 
very  real  to  him,  and  kindle  a  longing  t(> 
enter  the  city  so  rich  in  the  legends  of 
the  past. 


CHAMPLAIN  MONUMENT,  DUP^FERIN  TERRACE,  QUEBEC. 


what  we  call  undying  fame.  I  recall  that 
Thackerav  introduces  Wolfe  in  either 
Henry  Esmond  or  the  Virginians— prob- 
ably Esmond.  If  I  remember  right  that 
author  describes  Wolfe  as  being  a  thm, 
spare  man,  of  slight  figure,  with  blue 
eyes,  a  fair  but  freckled  complexion,  and 
red  hair;  austere  in  character  and  alto- 
gether a  worthy  representative  of  the 
best  English  spirit. 

Because  of  its  connection  with  Wolte  s 
achievements,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  brieflv  refer  to  the  famous  city 


Everywhere  are  monuments  of  ^ 
stiange'and  eventful  history.  Yonder 
the  Basilica,  or  French  Cathedral,  begun 
in  1647,  when  gay  Louis  XIV  was  kmg. 
and  the  star  of  Prance  shed  a  brilliant 
light  over  the  eastern  and  wcstcri' 
worlds.  The  edifice  was  consecrated  n: 
1666,  and  is  said  to  l)e.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  church  at  St.  Augustine. 
Plorida,  the  oldest  important  churcl. 
structure  on  the  continent.  There  au* 
treasures  within  its  walls,  apart  from  thc 
golden  vestments  and  rich  ornaments 
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^olne  of  which  have  been  the  gifts  of 
king's.  There  are  here  rare  paintings, 
some  of  them  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  French  art  received  a  new  impetus, 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  IV;  and 
ihere,  too,  is  the  famous  painting  of  Our 
Savior  on  the  Cross,  .by  Van  Dyck.  In 
tlie  troublous  times  of  France  that  fol- 
lowed, when  neither  art  nor  religion  was 
held  sacred,  faithful  hands  guarded  these 
pictures  and  placed  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  vandal  mob.  Later,  they 
were  brought  to  the  new  world  and 
placed  within  this  venerable  cathedral, 
and  here  it  is  fitting  they  should  remain. 
Of  a  truth  we  tread  here  historic  ground. 
We  are  within  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  America,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
world.  There  are  cities  which  are  fairer 
to  look  upon.  Some  which  the  mere 
pleasure  seekers  esteem  more  highly,  and 
many  which  have  distanced  it  in  the 
march  of  progress ;  but  there  is  only  one 
Quebec — old,  quaint,  and  romantic — the 


theatre  in  which  have  been  enacted  some 
of  the  most  thrilling  episodes  in  the  po- 
litical drama  of  the  nations. 

On  the  monument  erected  in  that  city 
to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  soldier, 
Wolfe,  and  his  chivalrous  adversary, 
^lontcalm,  there  is  this  inscription  in 
Latin: 

"Valor  gave  them  a  common  death; 
Histoty  a  common  fame; 
And  posterity  a  common  monument." 

Somewhat  lower  down  the  cliff,  on 
Dufterin  Terrace,  stands  a  stately  and 
characteristic  structure,  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  looking  eastward  across  the 
St.  Lawrence  towards  localities  rendered 
memorable  in  French  colonial  history — 
the  Restigouche,  the  Metapedia,  Bay 
Chaleurs,  and  the  Gaspe — while  at  the 
north  end  of  the  terrace  rises  a  noble 
monument  in  bronze  to  the  illustrious 
Champlain,  looking  westward  as  if  in 
contemplation  of  the  magnificent  domain 
he  pre-empted  in  the  interest  of  civiliza- 
ation. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Bostons. — The  first  American  fur 
trading  expedition  to  come  to  Pacific 
waters  was  fitted  out  by  lesidents  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  It  consisted  of  the  ship 
Columbia  Rediviva  and  sloop  Lady 
Washington.  Captain  John  Kendrick 
was  in  command  of  the  former  vessel  and 
of  the  expedition,  and  Captain  Robert 
Cray  in  command  of  the  Ladv  Washing- 
ton.' In  cruising  along  the  Oregon 
coast,  a  bay,  believed  to  have  been  the 
'I'illamook,  was  entered  and  through  the 
nuirder  of  one  of  the  crew  by  the  Indians 
it  was  given  the  name  of  ^Murderer's 
Harbor."  Sailing  further.  Capt.  Gray  be- 
came impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
mouth  of' the  Columbia  was  the  outlet  of 
the  "River  of  the  West"  instead  of  being 


what  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be — a 
bay.  He,  however,  did  not  make  any  ex- 
plorations until  afterwards.  On  going 
north  and  getting  in  company  with  the 
Columbia,  he  was  given  <,omand  of  that 
vessel,  and  again  he  was  found  off  the 
bar,  where  he  followed  up  his  former 
conclusions  and  with  the  result  that  the 
Columbia  river  was  nevjr  more  to  be 
known  as  a  mere  bay,  but  one  of  the 
grandest  rivers  of  the  world.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  first  Americans  having 
hailed  from  the  "Hub"  the  Indians  began 
to  know  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  "Bostons,"  a  name  that  has  ever  since 
clung  nat  only  to  them.  i)ut  to  all  white 
men  since  the  departure  of  the  English 
or  "King  George"  men. 


^  '-'--'^  o'/ii^;  ^eS.,KT 
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A  TRADITION. 


Before  the  past  hundreds  of  snows, 
as  the  red  man  numbers  time  in  its  flight, 
were  of  record,  countless  thousands  of 
the  Aborigines  inhabited  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  One  of  the  most  numerous 
people  among  the  many  tribes  therein 
were  the  Molallas,  whose  hunting 
grounds  were  located  in  the  Willamette 
valley.  Of  those  comprising  their  grand- 
sires  was  one  celebrated  as  a  mighty 
man  of  magic,  skilled  in  the  art  of  mix- 
ing healing  potions  that  would  dispel  the 
various  forms  of  sickness,  allay  the  pain 
received  from  war-club  or  arrow's 
point  by  wounded  warrior;  the  enemy 
of  thing  of  evil  believed  to  stalk  in  lone- 
some place  or  burial  ground;  a  man  to 
be  feared;  one  obeyed.  From  his  girdle 
only,  dangled  the  eagle's  claws,  typifying 
his  ability  to  commune  with  the  gods. 
Such  was  Im-na-ha,  tamanowis  or  med- 
icine-man of  the  Molallas. 

While  he  was  the  inferior  of  the  ruling 
chief  of  the  tribe,  its  thousands  looked 
upon  him  as  a  man  of  equally  high  de- 
gree, and  his  prophecies  or  opinions 
were  solicited  before  any  event  of  im- 
portance concerning  its  welfare  was  un- 
dertaken, and  future  action  was  usually 
based  upon  his  advice. 

Great  suns  of  upwards  of  three-score 
had  he  known;  many  wives  had  been 
mistress  of  his  wigwam,  but  no  children 
were  born  to  them  who  lived  but  a 
breath  or  so  beyond  the  time  of  their  be- 
ing ushered  into  the  world;  at  such  mo- 
ment, all  had  closed  their  eyes  in  that 
sleep  which  knows  no  awakening  this 
side  of  unfathomed  futurity:  their  cry  of 
life  being  their  wail  of  death.  To  all 
phenomena  of  nature,  its  brightness,  its 
darkened  aspect,  and  to  all  that  the  pro- 
lific mind  of  superstition  could  invent  as 
having  power,  did  he  invoke  for  that 
which  would  cast  a  spell  around  the  new- 
ly-born to  prevent  death  from  claiming 
them.  At  last  in  vision  seen  in  dream- 
land was  the  rebus  solved.  The  "bad 
medicine"  lurked  in  the  village  of  his 


people;  in  the  noises  made  through  con- 
versation, bark  of  dogs  and  other  things 
common  to  a  settlement  characteristic  of 
his  race.  Remove  from  these  to  a  quiet- 
scene,  and  about  his  wigwam  entwine 
the  blossomed  wild  rose  bush,  and  the 
oftspring's  life  would  be  prolonged  be- 
yond the  hour  of  birth. 

As  an  event  of  interest  to  him  was 
near  approaching,  he  informed  his  peo- 
ple as  to  the  locality  where  he  was  go- 
ing, calling  down  upon  them  the  wrath 
of  all  the  evils  supposed  to  exist,  should 
they  trail  to  point  within  hearing  dis- 
tance of  his  reiireat.  By  going  to  the 
Calipooia  mountains  he  would  not  so  sit- 
uate himself  as  to  interfere  with  the  usu- 
al migrations  of  his  tribesmen  nor  de- 
prive himself  or  folks  of  their  support  or 
assistance  in  case  of  necessity.  The  lo- 
cation selected  for  his  encampment  was 
by  the  shore  of  a  small  lake  lying  near 
the  summit  of  that  range.  Dense  and 
towering  fir  timber  encircled  the  spot  for 
miles  around,  opening  up  only  to  make 
room  for  the  beautiful  grassy  bordered 
gem  there  in  the  mountain's  lap.  The 
lake  was  crescent-shaped  and  almost  at 
its  concaved  center  found  an  outlet  in  a 
tiny  stream  that,  for  a  distance,  flowed 
silently  along  and  then  over  pebbled  way 
went  laughing  down  the  slope  below. 
The  trees,  reaching  to  the  skies,  as  if 
afraid  to  encroach  upon  it.  stood  back, 
while  luxuriant  grasses  and  mountain 
flowers  went  down  from  their  feet  to  be 
kissed  by  its  pure  and  sparkling  wavelets 
chasing  across  the  mirrored  depths,  to 
splash  upon  its  banks  with  harmony  of 
sound  in  keeping  with  the  melody  of 
songbird,  that  echoed  so  sweetly  upon 
the  zephyrs  gently  sighing  to  and  fro. 

]\y  the  little  outlet  Im-na-ha  erected 
his  wigwam,  and  in  due  course  of  time, 
the  expected  heir  was  born — a  girl. 
True,  the  highest  aspiration  of  the  In- 
idan  is  \o  have  a  son  that  would  become 
a  warrior,  brave,  powerful  and  renown- 
ed: but  this  fact  was  lost  sight  of  in  the 
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mind  of  Ini-na-ha.  The  new-born  babe 
was  much  aHve  and  it  was  evident  that  a 
continuance  of  such  would  be  reaUzed. 
The  proud  parent  was  ready  to  bestow 
upon  it  a  name  in  keepins:  ^vith  his  hap- 
piness over  its  arrival,  but  the  super- 
stitions of  his  race  would  permit  of  no 
departure  from  anci- 
ent usages.  He,  as 
the  mediator  be- 
tween the  ordinary 
and  the  supernat- 
ural, could  not  step 
aside  from  the  foot- 
steps of  his  fath- 
ers for  fear  of 
the  creeping  in 
of  evil  influences. 
With  the  Indian  his 
name  is  sacred,  and 
rarely  it  is  that  one 
of  them  will  tell  the 
pale-face  what  it  is, 
how  conferred,  or 
its  signification.  It 
is  known,  however, 
that  their  names  are 
given  them  by  the 
medicine-man  of  the 
tribe  immediately 
following  their  birth 
and  that  such  are 
determined  b  y 
chance.  As  the 
medicine-man  draws 
aside  the  opening 
of  the  lodge,  the 
first  thing  attracting 
his  attention  there- 
after suggests  the 
name  selected.  He 
might  see  a  kicking 
horse,  a  young-man- 
afraid  -of -his -horse, 
a  man  with  '"no 
shirt,"  a  sitting  bull, 
yellow  liawk,  black 
hawk,  five  crows,  or 
the-face."  r)thcrs,  it 
subsequently  bestowed,  on  account  of 
some  deed  of  daring  performed  or  event 
of  note.  But  this  was  a  rare  occurrence, 
if  done  at  all,  except,  probably,  in  in- 
stance where  fiction  garlands  fact  with 


She  r.aised 

sign  of 
it  niiglit  '"rain 
is  said,  might 


ui- 
be 


circumstance  lending  interest  to  the 
page. woven  into  storv. 

As  Im-na-ha  drew  aside  the  roho 
which  supplied  the  place  of  a  door  to 
his  lodge,  nature  seemed  to  have  stood 
still.  No  sound  was  heard;  not  tlie 
slightest  rustle  of  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  no  droop  oi 
flowers,  as  if  an  infer- 
ior in  the  presence 
of  those  born  t<' 
command;  the  wai- 
ters of  the  lake  made 
no  move — nowhere 
on  its  surface  ap- 
peared reflected  out- 
line of  surrounding 
object  or  thing  in 
vaulted  heavens  that 
would  indicate  the 
wonted  name.  Per- 
plexed, Im-na-ha 
stood  with  sense  en- 
wrapped in  doubt. 
At  last  his  head 
sank  upon  his  brea>t 
in  shame  for  waiu 
of  sign  of  direction. 
As  his  heart  gather- 
ed its  weight  of  woe 
and  despair  at  pre- 
sumed displeasure 
of  the  Great  Spirit, 
the  chieftain's  niiu'I 
conjured  up  i<lea- 
that  his  babe's  hour- 
of  life  were  to  b^' 
brief,  as  had  b^eti 
the  lives  of  its  pri'l 
ecessors.  Lw>t  in 
train  of  dejectivc 
thought,  the  ru>ilc 
of  the  bushes  a  little 
distance  alxjve  hini 
was  unheard.  aN" 
the  drop|)ing  "I 
from  its  i)arcnt  -um 
t  the  rivul't. 
Slowly  it  weiU  lor- 
ward  upon  the  streamlet  until  it  reaciud 
a  ])oiin  near  Ini-na-ha,  wlien  the  watir- 
])eeanie  more  animated  and  carried  tlie 
l)lossom  round  and  roimd  in  little  edd\ 


her  hajKi.  the  Indian's 

ICC. 

wild  rose  b 
i'j)(»n  the 
over  which 


lo>soni 

1)<)^<  )ni 
it  hunir. 
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ing  circles  until  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  watcher,  and  then  tossed  it  upon 
the  bank  almost  against  his  moccasined 
feet. 

In  the  action,  the  Great  Spirit  had 
spoken  by  a  sign  that  filled  the  father's 
now  light  heart  with  joy.  Happy  omen! 
The  magic  flower  of  the  gods,  the  ward- 
er-off of  evil  gave  direction,  and  bespoke 
of  his  babe  a  continuance  of  existence 
Picking  up  the  rose  Im-na-ha  went  with- 
in his  lodge,  and  with  reverential  bend  of 
knee,  laid  it  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
daughter,  and  with  outstretched  hand,  as 
if  invoking  a  blessing  upon  her.  remain- 
ed silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  her 
name — Mult-no-mah — wild  rose  upon 
the  waters — fell  from  his  lips. 

Although  of  a  sex  considered  among 
the  Indians  as  a  mere  chattel  for  barter, 
she  was  such  a  treasure  to  her  father 
that  he  determined  that  no  mean  sum 
should  be  her  purchase  price  on  her  ar- 
rival at  maturity;  that  none,  however 
celebrated  for  prowess  as  a  warrior,  high 
as  chief,  or  possessed  of  worldly  wealth, 
should  lead  her  to  his  lodge  without  she 
was  fully  willing  to  become  his  bride. 

As  a  child  she  was  ever  joyous  of 
mein,  her  presence  and  voice  turning 
discontent  and  sorrow  into  brighter 
mood  and  resignation.  In  her  sunny 
nature  she  held  Im-iia-ha  a  slave  to  do 
her  bidding,  and  the  warriors  of  the 
tribe,  for  love  of  her,  never  passed  over 
mountain,  by  river's  bank,  through  ver- 
dant valley, 'or  along  old  ocean's  shore, 
but  each  sought  for  object  that  would  be 
pleasing  to  her  as  a  plaything,  keep- 
sake, or  fit  to  adorn  her  robes.  Her 
loveliness  of  character  and  beauty  of 
form  could  not  be  confined  to  the  pre- 
cincts compassed  in  the  lands  belonging 
to  her  people,  but  were  carried  to  distant 
tribes.  These,  together  with  the  celeb- 
rity of  her  father,  brought  suitors  for  her 
hand  from  far  and  wide  to  swell  the 
numerous  applicants  for  such  honor 
living  nearer  home. 

To  all,  Im-na-ha  said,  "The  will  of 
Mult-no-mah  is  mine;"  and  time  after 
time  was  it  that  she  shook  her  pretty 
head  to  chieftain  or  warrior  bold,  not 


even  caring  to  glance  at  the  much-prized 
wampum,  count  the  ponies  or  inspect 
the  offerings  of  rich  and  rarest  furs 
brought  as  a  purchase  price.  Upon  all 
she  bestowed  those  sweet  and  benignant 
smiles,  half  to  please,  half  to  beguile, 
that  belong  only  to  youth  and  innocence. 
Love  to  her  was  as  yet  a  stranger.  Xo 
passion  that  its  pangs  or  pleasures  pro- 
duce, had  ever  gained  footing  with  her, 
except  the  aft'ection  she  bore  her  father. 
Quickened  pulse,  face  beaming  with 
heightened  color,  and  lips  o'er  full  of 
laughter  caused  by  the  approach  of  one 
beloved,  were  his  alone;  smiles  were  lost 
in  shadows  of  regret  and  tear  drop  found 
lurking  in  pretty  eye  only  at  his  going 
from  her. 

But  at  last  a  day  of  bondage  dawned 
upon  her  life,  and  the  affection  showered 
upon  parent  was  to  be  transferred  to 
other  idol.  One  morning  she  had  wan- 
dered quite  a  distance  from  the  village, 
down  the  stream  coursing  through  the 
valley,  occupying  herself  by  seeking  out 
and  shooting  arrows  from  her  bow  at 
king-fishers  in  the  trees  bordering  its 
banks,  and  again  throwing  pebbles  at  her 
shadow  reflected  from  its  surface.  Too 
deeply  engrossed  in  the  ]:>leasures  such 
pastime  brought  her.  she  was  wholly 
oblivious  tO'  the  nearness  of  danger, 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  chatter  of 
a  blue-jay,  who  in  the  dim  and  distant 
past  was  a  dimi-god  among  the  mystic 
animal  race  of  people,  and  able  to  fore- 
tell good  or  evil.  Though  fallen  in  es- 
tate, belief  in  his  abilities  as  a  fortune 
teller  remained  in  the  minds  of  thr  Indi- 
ans. In  his  sharp,  vociferous  cries, 
Mult-no-mah  believed  some  unlucky  in- 
cident would  be  hers  to  experience,  and, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  she  might  pro- 
pitiate the  unwelcome  guest  aiul  secure 
the  tuning  of  his  voice  to  more  congenial 
sounding.  >lic  held  up  Ikt  hand,  rhe 
Indian's  sign  i»l  j)c;ux\  and  b^  gan  lo  in- 
voke the  stay  of  evil  happening,  when 
suddenly  a  vision  a])pcared  before  iier, 
one  fKom  whose  eyes  shone  no  mercy; 
whose  purpose  omened  death — a  moun- 
tain lion  c(jnunon  to  the  coast.  Too  be- 
numbed with  fright   to  make  a  n-<-h- 
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call  for  help  or  effort  of  defense,  she 
sank  trembling  to  her  knees.  As  she 
did  so,  the  terror  of  the  forests  sprang 
towards  her,  but,  hardly  had  he  reached 
her  before  a  foeman  was  by  his  side  to 
dispute  with  him  the  possession  of  the 
prize  he  had  believed  his  own.  Its  an- 
tagonist was  Con-e-ah-wa,  ruler  of  the 
Wappatoos.  What  he  had  come  to  seek 
in  the  lodge  of  Im-na-ha,  he  found  the 
threatened  prey  of  savage  beast.  Short 
but  sharp  was  the  conflict,  resulting  in 
the  speedy  death  of  the  lion  through  a 
fortunate  stab  of  Con-e-ah-wa's  knife. 
The  latter  had  not,  however,  escaped 
unhurt;  as  the  marks  of  teeth  and  claw 
left  upon  his  breast  and  limbs  were 
proof. 

The  danger  past,  he  lifted  Mult-no- 
mah  to  her  feet,  and  as  his  eyes  caught 
full  view  of  her  sweetness  of  face  and 
gracefulness  of  form,  he  bowed  before 
her  in  mute  admiration,  thenceforth  and 
forever  to  worship  as  the  woman  of  all 
women  to  him.  Like  him,  Mult-no-mah, 
too,  knew  she  had  met  her  fate. 

But  hearts'  windows  must  be  closed  to 
give  gaping  wounds  attention.  With 
the  limited  appliances  at  hand  this  was 
done,  when  the  rescuer  led  the  rescued 
to  the  grassy  opening  in  which  stood 
the  village  of  the  ]\Ioiallas.  Here  were 
met  with  Con-e-ah-wa's  attendants,  who 
had  been  lagging  lazily  along  behind 
him,  unmindful  of  the  battle  royal  which 
had  just  taken  place.  Here  met  him,  al- 
so, some  of  the  ]\Iolallas,  who,  when 
they  learned  the  dangers  Mult-no-mah 
had'  escaped,  bade  her  preserver  hasten 
to  their  village,  where  bandage  and  cur- 
ing herb  would  be  provided.  On  turn- 
ing to  proffer  ]^Iult-no-mah  a  scat  upon 
one  of  the  ponies,  Con-e-ha-wa  found 
that  she  had  fled,  and  like  the  wings  of 
morning,  her  form  was  fast  disappearing 
over  a  knoll  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage. Hastily  mounting  their  ponies 
and  urging  them  forward,  it  wa^  Init  a 
brief  time  before  the  cavalcade  was  at 
the  lodge  of  Im-na-ha.  whose  ofiices  as 
medicine-man  were  solicited.  From  his 
daughter  he  had  learned  all,  and  never 
was  physician  nmro  willing  than  he  to 


assist  or  quicker  to  perform  for  paiicm'> 
welfare.    By  his  knowledge  of  hcahn- 
substance  and  aptness  in  applying  ban 
dages,  the  wounds  of  Con-e-ah-wa  were 
soon  properly  dressed. 

Im-na-ha  had  been  apprised  of  tlio 
contemplated  visit  of  Con-e-ah-wa  sever- 
al days  previous  to  his  arrival,  throui^h 
the  sending  of  runners  ahead  to  give  no- 
tice of  his  coming.  Through  the  storv 
of  his  daughter  as  to  the  noble  bcariii-; 
and  bravery  of  Con-e-ah-wa,  he  felt  tliai 
at  last  he  was  to  meet  his  son-in-law. 
subsequent  events  proving  this  supposi- 
tion correct. 

After  several  days  of  feasting  and  wel- 
come, Con-e-ah-wa  made  a  formal  pro- 
posal. He  came  to  the  front  of  Im-na- 
ha's  lodge,  accompanied  by  his  attend- 
ants. The  latter,  seating  themselves  in 
a  circle  about  him,  a  monotonous  chant 
was  struck  up,  rising,  falling,  burstin.::^ 
into  thunderous  roar,  and  again  lulled  to 
sweetest  rythm.  During  its  continuance 
his  attendants  took  turns  in  dancin:^ 
around  the  circle,  all  the  while  recitin-,: 
the  noble  qualities,  achievements,  an<i 
other  things  calculated  to  win  for  him 
the  good  opinions  of  the  listeners,  no: 
forgetting  to  give  mention  to  his  rescue 
of  Mult-no-mah.  While  these  cere- 
monies were  being  enacted,  Con-c-ab-wa 
stood  with  folded  arms  intently  gazin.: 
upon  the  door  of  the  lodge  of  Im-na-Iia. 
awaiting  its  opening  and  appearance  ■■: 
the  occupants.  His  striking  figure  ar.  l 
bearing  of  importance  would  at  on.  e 
proclaim  him  a  man  of  note,  evni 
though  his  robes  were  not  bedecked. 
they  were,  with  the  habiliments  due  h;- 
station. 

The  chanting  ended,  there  came  ]>.ir'- 
ing  of  the  robes  which  formed  the  d-'"'" 
to  the  lodge,  from  whence  stepped 
Im-na-ha,  followcfl  by  liis  dauglitcr.    i  ' 
tlic  oft  repeated  question  a  differeir  V' 
l)lv  was  given.    This  time  it  was 
no-mah  loves  the  chieftain  and  wcuM 
his  bride.    Let  him  swear  that  he  v.  • 
be  kind  to  her  and  she  shall  go  w::.. 
hini."     In    reply   Con-e-ah-wa  ste|.]"'' 
from  the  circle  and  advanced  to  withui  a 
few  step-  of  Im-na-ha.     Kneeling  ati-l 
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hollowing  out  a  small  excavation  in  the 
earth,  he  broke  his  tomahawk  and  de- 
posited it  therein,  upon  it  placing  a  pipe, 
made  from  the  sacred  red  sandstone, 
which  he  had  previously  lit.  By  the 
breaking  and  burial  of  the  implement  of 
war  and  laying  thereon  the  emblem  of 
peace,  he  signified  that  he  would  never 
ill  use  her.  "As  the  smoke  of  my  pipe 
of  peace  ascends  to  the  blue  above,  so 
have  my  words  been  wafted  upwards  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  witness  to  the 
compact.   So  have  I  spoken." 

Upon  receiving  these  assurances,  Im- 
na-ha  joined  their  hands  and  ushered 
them  within  the  lodge,  turning  to  the  at- 
tendants of  Con-e-ah-wa  to  receive  the 
purchase  price  which  the  latter  had 
brought  with  him.  The  various  articles 
comprising  it  were  augmented  largely 
from  the  store  of  Im-na-ha,  when  a  dis- 
tribution thereof  began,  guests  and 
tribesmen  sharing  alike.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  feasting,  dancing,  games  and 
racing,  continuing  for  four  days,  con- 
cluding which  the  happy  couple  set  out 
for  the  home  of  Con-e-ah-wa  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tualatin  river. 

Hardly  had  they  arrived  there  before 
word  came  that  the  Chinooks  were  ap- 
proaching, intent  upon  the  subjugation 
of  "the  Wappatoos,  whose  broad  acres 
they  had  long  coveted.  The  invasion 
had  been  talked  of  for  years,  but  not  ser- 
iously considered  until  the  head  chief  of 
the  Chinook  nation,  who  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mult-no- 
mah,  learned  of  Con-e-ah-wa's  capture 
of  the  much-prized  maiden.  The  word 
was  passed  that  the  warriors  among  the 
Wappatoos  must  be  exterminated,  but 
on  no  account  should  the  women,  and 
particularly  Mult-no-mah,  be  harmed. 
They  were  to  be  reserved  for  slavery. 
Coming,  as  they  did,  upon  the  Wappa- 
toos without  warning,  and  being  ten 
times  more  numerous,  there  was  little 
hope  for  escape  and  less  expectancy  of 
victory  among  the  assailed,  still,  each  of 
them, 'with  a  heart  like  a  lion,  met  the 
foe  at  every  turn,  their  slain  being  more 
than  double  the  total  force  of  the  Wappa- 
toos.   Con-e-ah-wa  was  one  of  the  last 


to  succumb  and  many  a  Chinook  war- 
rior bit  the  dust  before  his  fall. 

The  women  and  children  of  the  now 
practically  obliterated  Wappatoos  were 
taken  to  the  large  island  (Sauvies') 
around  which  flowed  the  two  mouths  of 
the  Willamette  river,  where  was  situated 
the  chief  village  of  the  Chinook  nation,  - 
there  to  be  portioned  out  into  slavery 
among  their  captors.  The  victorious 
chief,  though  disappointed  lover,  in  re- 
venge for  the  slight  put  upon  him 
through  his  rejection  by  Mult-no-mah, 
resolved  that  she  should  expiate  such  by 
performing  the  drudgery  and  receiving 
the  blows  given  those  in  servitude  who 
were  attached  to  his  family,  which  was  a 
large  one.  This,  Mult-no-mah  was 
equally  firm  not  to  do,  and  watching  an 
opportunity,  she  sped  like  a  deer  over  the 
ground  until  she  reached  the  narrower 
mouth  of  the  river.  On  reaching  there 
she  siezed  a  canoe  and  quickly  paddled 
her  way  to  the  center  of  the  stream, 
when  she  stopped  and  began  taunting  the 
pursuing  chief,  belittling  him  in  all  ways 
that  a  ready  tongue  and  embittered  mind 
could  frame  into  w'ord,  calling  down  up- 
on him  and  his  people  the  wrath  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  beseeching  him  to  decimate 
them  by  oppression  and  disease. 

The  maddened  chief  procured  another 
canoe,  hoping  to  recapture,  threatening 
dire  vengance  upon  his  reviler  as  soon 
as  she  was  again  in  his  power. 
He,  however,  reckoned  beyond  what  fate 
had  planned.  Upon  his  approach,  Mult- 
no-mah  passed  out  of  his  reach  or  re- 
venge. Her  last  words,  derisively,  ex- 
pressed, were,  "As  I  came  into  the  world 
so  shall  I  leave  it,  a  rose  upon  the  wat- 
ers. I  have  fallen;  no  longer  to  be 
balm  and  beauty  to  bow  broken  by  the 
hand  of  storm.  My  summer  has  vanish- 
ed. The  voice  of  hap[)iness  has  ceased 
to  commingle  with  tlie  music  oi  laughing 
waters,  'i'hosc  T  loved  lie  silent  upon 
the  faded  hills,  their  feet  trail  not 
through  blighted  vales.  .  Gladly  do  I 
tall  agai^n  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters 
where  wind  and  wave  siiall  carry  me  to 
the  l^ravest  of  the  brave,  to  Con-e-ah-wa. 
Though  your  arm  is  strong  and  many 
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people  call  you  chief.  Though  I  am  as 
the  willow  twig  grown  weak  and  brittle 
because  of  being  torn  from  nourishment, 
the  voices  calling  me  assure  that  ]\Iult- 
no-mah  shall  live  and  be  a  name  long 
after  you  and  yours  shall  have  moulder- 
ed in  the  dust  and  have  been  forgotten." 
With  this  she  leaped  from  the  canoe  into 
the  river,  and  as  she  was  engulfed  by  its 
flood,  a  watcher  might  have  seen  a  smile 
set  upon  her  face  as  if  for  one  adored, 
and  hand  held  out  to  clasp  with  that  of 
spirit  gone  before. 

The  Chinaman  a  Pioneer. — It  is  not 
generally  known  that  people  from  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  were  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  long  before  the  oxen  of  the 
pioneer  took  up  the  weary  march  across 
the  plains,  but  such  is  nevertheless  the 
case. 

In  the  early  struggles  among  the  pow- 
ers of  the  old  world  to  secure  a  footing 
upon  the  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific 
— Spain,  Russia  and  England  made  ev- 
ery haste  and  resorted  to  various  expedi- 
ent to  acquire  title  by  occupancy  or  dis- 
covery. The  English  conceived  the  idea 
of  colonizing  with  people  from  other 
countries  who  would  not  only  be  depend- 
ent upon  them,  but  also  probably  inter- 
mix with  the  natives,  which  might  ex- 
ert a  controlling  influence  over  the  latter 
class.  The  plan  was  to  induce  some  of 
the  Chinese  to  come  on  board  of  their 
vessels  with  the  idea  that  ihey  were  to  be 
taken  to  Bengal,  and  instead  bring  them 
across  the  ocean  to  the  place  or  places 
where  it  was  suitable  for  the  founding  of 
a  colony.  It  was  also  a  part  of  the 
scheme  to  touch  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  there  pick  up  enough  Kanaka  wo- 
men to  supj)iy  each  of  the  Celestials  with 
a  wife.  They  succeeded  in  inducing 
some  scventv  Chinese  to  come  oti  board 
their  ships  when  sail  was  set  for  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  At  Honolulu  quite  a  num- 
ber of  women  were  obtained  and  it  was 
not  over  long  before  their  destined  port 
— Xootka  Island— was  reached.  l)ut  the 
Spanish  seaman  had  raised  the  red  and 


How  near  true  her  prophecy  has  om)-- 
to  pass,  history  transpiring  since.  (n\\v 
too  well  relates.  The  name  of  the  Chi- 
nook chieftain  can  be  recalled  by  nunc. 
His  people,  except  a  few  kept  alive  bvthe 
infusion  of  foreign  blood,  have  pas>e'i 
away  as  foretold.  Mult-no-mah,  how- 
ever, falls  from  lip  as  name  of  uKinv 
things,  and  will  keep  the  memory  of  tlir 
fair  "Molalla"  green  until  the  scroll  ui 
time  shall  unfold  no  more. 
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yellow  f^ag  before  their  arrival,  and  wlu  n 
the  English  mariners  attempted  to  make 
a  landing  for  their  intended  purpose,  the 
Spanish  captains  seized  their  ships.  1: 
is  said  that  they  put  the  Chinese  brou^ihi 
over  to  work,  but  what  ultimately  l>e- 
came  of  them  has  not  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  history. 

This  was  in  1789,  and  the  ves>eN 
bringing  them  were  the  Princess  Royal 
and  the  Argonaut. 

When  the  ship  Tonquin  touched  the 
Sandwich  Islands  on  her  voyage  tn  tlu- 
Columbia  in  181 1,  a  lot  of  hogs,  ^lieer» 
and  poultry  were  taken  on  board  an  > 
from  these  the  early  supply  of  pork.  mir. 
ton  and  breakfast  eggs  were  supplied. 

Cox  Plain,  located  some  two  miles  1h  - 
low  Vancouver,  takes  its  name  fruni  .1 
Kanaka  by  that  name.  It  is  said  that  In- 
was  a  witness  of  the  deatii  of  .Capta.'.:! 
Cook,  who  was  killed  by  the  Hawaiian 
Islanders  in  1799,  and  that  he  afterwar-N 
went  to  England  with  the  king  of  th"-'- 
islands,  being  one  of  the  guards  o\  ih-'- 
monarch  who  presented  arms  to  Kmi.' 
C,er)rge  ITT.  On  his  return  to  the  J-laii''- 
lie  Iti  came  a  sailor  anrl  finally  wonu<i  •. 
a^  a  care-taker  of  the  hogs  belongiuL; 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Comi)any. 

The  first  cider  made  m  the  Paciiic 
Xorthwest  was  made  bv  R  C.  Goer,  in 
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Over  three  score  years  have  passed 
since  the  Htidson's  Bay  Company's 
steamer,  "Beaver,"''  floated  from  Graves- 
end,  England,  down  the  river  Thames 
with  prow  directed  towards  the  far-away 
Columbia  river.  After  a  stormy  and  de- 
layed passage  she  at  last  reached  her 
destination.  She  is  not  only  entitled  to 
the  lasting  glory  of  being  the  first  steam- 
er to  round  Cape  Horn  and  enter  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  she  was 
second  only  to  the  famous  Savannah  to 
plow  Atlantic  waters.  She  was  built  at 
Blackwell,  England  in  1835,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  other  vessel  con- 
structed subsequently  attracted  any- 
where near  the  attention  as  this  pioneer 
water  craft  did  from  the  day  that  her 
keel  was  laid  until  she  went  down  the 
father  of  waters  and  disappeared  frotn 
sight  on  the  trackless  ocean,  she  was 
watched  with  greatest  interest.  Over 
a  hundred  thousand  persons,  including 
King  William  and  a  large  number  of 
the  nobility  of  England,  it  is  said,  wit- 
nessed the  launchmg.  Cheers  from 
scores  of  throats 'answered  the  farewell 
salute  of  her  guns,  as  she  sailed  away  for 
the  new  world.  At  the  time  of  her  start- 
ing, the  machinerv  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion, but  the  side  wheels  were  not  at- 
tached, as  the  application  of  steam  was 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  so  she 
was  rigged  as  a  brig  and  started  for 
her  destination  under  canvas.  Captain 
David  Homebeing  in  command.  But  lit- 
tle was  known  about  steam  marine  navi- 
gation at  that  period,  and  the  far-of^ 
Pacific  Xorthwest  was  even  more  of  a 
mystery,  consequently  much  speculation 
was  indulged  in  regarding  the  success  of 
her  cruise. 

She  was  loi  feet  in  length,  20  icct 
beam  and  1  t-;V  feet  deep,  and  her  toiniage 
109.314.  Her  wheels  were  13  feet  in  di- 
ameter, an<l  five  feet  wide,  and  owing  to 

I  Dr.  Parker  says  that  this  was  the  "Ne- 
reid." The  above  statement  is  taken  from 
the  log  book  of  the  Beaver.  The  doctor  evi- 
dently grot  the  sreamer  and  the  Rev.  Herbert 


the  position  of  her  machinery,  were  plac- 
ed well  up  towards  the  bow,  thus  giving 
her  a  strange  appearance,  her  engines 
cost  £4500.  and  weighed  52  tons.  They 
were  the  old-fashioned  side-lever  type* 
and  after  they  had  been  in  use  some  fifty 
A'ears  the  engineers  who  understood  that 
style  of  engine  were  nearly  all  dead,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  men  could  be 
secured  to  handle  them.  They  were  al- 
wa}  s  stopping  on  the  center,  and.  being 
pondrous  affairs,  it  required  a  small 
army  of  men  to  get  them  over,  and  make 
them  strike  out  for  themselves.  She  was 
built  in  the  most  substantial  manner  of 
live  oak  and  greenheart,  the  timbers  be- 
ing held  together  by  copper  bolts. 

She  started  on  her  long  voyage  with 
the  bark  ^Columbia  as  consort,  but  being 
more  speedy  than  that  vessel  she  was 
very  often  obliged  to  shorten  sail  so  as 
not' to  get  too  far  ahead.  While  round- 
ing Cape  Horn  she  lost  sight  of  her  con- 
sort and  did  not  see  her  again  until 
reaching  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
where  she  anchored  on  December  13, 
1835,  the  Columbia  arriving  there  a  day 
behind  her.  After  entering  the  Pacific 
she  met  with  considerable  rough  weath- 
er, losing  some  of  her  gear  off  Cape 
Horn.  Her  log  book,  which  is  now  in 
possession  of  an  old  Htidson's  liay 
Company  employee  living  at  Victoria, 
shows  that  for  some  time.  1)Oth  before 
and  after  rounding  the  Horn,  high  seas 
were  the  rule  and  for  several  Sundays 
the  entry  appears.  "Weather  too  unset- 
tled to  read  prayers." 

She  remained  at  "Crusoe's"  Island 
for  six  flays  to  repair  damages  to  rig- 
ging and  secure  a  fresh  supply  of  water, 
aiufagain  set  sail  for  Honolulu,  arriving 
there 'Fe1)ruary  4.  1S36.  On  the  follow- 
ing 26111  ^he  again  weighed  anchor  :ind 
lonk  np  her  journey  to  X'anrouver.  On 
the  trij)  the  Columbia  wa^  again  lost. 

Beaver^  mixed  up.  Thi.-i  clersyman  came  on 
the  "Nereid."  arriving  al);jiil  tli<>  same  time 
as  thp  st(  amer  Beaver. 
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bad  weather  was  experienced  and  pray- 
ers were  again  dispensed  with.  On  the 
19th  of  March  she  anchored  at  Baker's 
Bay,  followed  by  her  consort  on  the 
20th.  On  the  26th  she  started  up  the 
river  with  Mr.  Latta,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
pilot,  who  ran  her  on  the  sands  at  Tongue 
Point,  but  got  her  of?  again  at  flood  tide 
without  damage  to  her.  She  reached 
Vancouver  on  April  loth,  1836,  after 
a  passage  of  226  days,  including  the  de- 
lay caused  by   frequent   shortening  of 


and  ran  up  to  the  sawmill  and  back  to 
the  lower  part  of  Menzie's  island,"  re- 
turning again  to  Vancouver.  On  Mav 
31st,  "a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  the  fort  came  on  board."  She  then 
steamed  down  the  river  "and  entered  tlic 
upper  branch  of  the  Wilhammet;  ran  un- 
der half  power  until  we  cleared  the  lower 
branch  and  then  went  back  up  the  river 
to  Vancouver."  The  captains  of  todav 
would  wTite  up  this  trip  as  being  made 
from  \'ancouver  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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sail,  together  with  the  necessary  stop- 
ping for  fresh  water  and  supplies. 

On  the  i6th  the  following  entry  ap- 
appears  in  her  log-book:  "Carpenters 
shipping  her  paddle-wheels.  At  4  P.  M. 
the  enghieers  got  the  steam  up  and  tried 
the  engines  and  found  to  answer  very 
well."  The  following  day  she  made  fast 
to  her  consort,  towing  her  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  saw  mill,  situated 
about  two  miles  above  Vancouver,  after 
which  she  returned  and  again  anchored 
in  her  fornier  berth. 

On  the  31st,  after  securing  fire  wood, 
''received  a  party  of  gentlemen  on  board 


Willamette  river,  and  from  thence 
around  Wapatoo  (Sauvie's)  Island,  by 
wav  of  the  Willamette  slough  to  the  Co- 
lumbia river  and  then  up  that  river  to 
the  place  of  starting.  After  coming  to 
anchor  we  find  that  her  log-book  savs 
that  all  hands  were  called  to  "splice  the 
main  brace."  What  that  signified  in 
pioneer  time^  no  doubt  meant  the  same 
thing  as  the  expression /'take  a  smile"  of 
the  present. 

On  the  nth  of  June  another  excur- 
sion ovc^r  the  same  route  was  made,  and 
among  the  passengers  going  on  this  was 
the  M'Jev.  Samuel  Parker,  a  pioneer  ot 
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1835,  who  came  across  the  plains  and 
who  was  the  first  Congregational  minis- 
ter to  reach  the  Willamette  valley,  and 
Rev.  Herbert  Beaver,  a  pioneer  of  1836, 
coming  on  the  bark  Nereid,  who  was  the 
first  Episcopal  divine  to  come  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  During  the  trip  Dr.  Parker 
allowed  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  "a  train 
of  reflections  upon  the  probable  changes 
which  would  take  place  in  these  remote 
regions  in  a  very  few  years,''  and  in  the 
dream,  "a  new  empire  be  added  to  the 
1  kingdoms  of  the  earth." 

1  On  the  following  19th  she  steamed 
!  away  to  Puget  Sound  and  where,  on 
I  those  waters,  and  running  up  and  down 
the  coast  to  Alaska,  she  was  employed 
as  a  trading  vessel  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  At  this  time  nearly  all  of  the 
North  was  under  lease  to  that  company 
from  Russia,  who  at  that  date  claimed 
and  exerted  jurisdiction  over  Alaska  and 
its  waters,  and  her  trips  m  such  direction 
were  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
a  cargo  of  produce,  goods,  etc.,  to  pay 
the  rental. 

For  many  years  after  her  arrival  on 
the  Sound  she  made  frequent  voyages  to 
the  American  side,  and  cn  one  of  these, 
in  1 85 1,  w^as  siezed  for  an  alleged  infrac- 
tion of  the  laws  and  sent  to  Olympia. 
While  lying  there  her  captain  put  the 
man  in  charge  on  shore,  and  steamed 
1  away  for  the  British  side.    The  incident 
!  did  not,  however,  destroy  the  amicable 
i  relations  between  the  company  and  this 
'  government  to  any  great  extent,  for  her 

iDr  Parker  puts  this  date  down  in  his 
journal  as  being  the  14th.  The  steamers'  log 
book  says  it  was  on  the  date  given.  And  it 
further  states  that  she  made  three  trips  from 

The  first  remains  of  a  mastodon  found 
by  the  whites  in  Oregon  were  discovered 
in  Old  Yamhill,  on  the  Chehalem  creek, 
in  1834,  and  were  sent  to  London  by  Dr. 
McLoughlin  and,  no  doubt,  now  form  a 
portion  of  tlie  exhibits  in  some  one  of  the 
iiniseums  there.  These  remains  were  laid 
bare  through  a  wash-out  around  a  mill- 
dam  which  had  been  constructed  by  Ew- 
ing  Vounj:::  ^i"''!  Solomon  \l.  Smith. 


mate  was  not  long  afterwards  engaged 
to  pilot  a  U.  S.  vessel  up  to  Sangster's 
Island. 

In  i860  she  was  overhauled  and  fitted 
with  state  rooms,  and  ran  between  Vic- 
toria and  New  Westminster.  A  few 
years  later  she  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Imperial  hydrographers,  under  char- 
ter from  her  owmers.  For  several  years 
she  was  kept  busy  in  the  survey  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  waters.  In  1870  she  was 
again  in  the  custody  of  her  owners,  who 
gave  her  another  repairing.  From  this 
time  until  1888  she  jobbed  around,  as  a 
tow,  freight,  and  at  last  a  passenger  boat 
once  more.  In  July  of  that  year  she  ran 
upon  the  rocks  of  Burrard  Inlet,  and, 
wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  troubled  waters, 
wdth  head  resting  upon  a  huge  barnacle- 
clad  boulder,  the  pioneer  steamer  to  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  after  over  forty  years  of 
usefulness,  passed  into  history.  Efforts 
w^ere  made  to  float  her,  but  without  avail, 
the  last  being  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
her  to  the  world's  fair.  This  was  aban- 
doned w^hen  it  was  found  that  she  was 
more  damaged  than  suspected  and  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  transportation.  Af- 
ter remaining  as  a  wreck  for  some  four 
years,  her  remains  were  purchased  by  a 
firm  in  Vancouver,  who  derived  a  hand- 
some profit  on  their  investment  through 
the  sale  of  souvenir  medals  made  from 
the  copper  and  brass  they  got  out  of  her. 
The  timbers  were  also  worked  up  into 
canes  and  other  mementoes  that  were 
eagerly  sought  for  by  relic  hunters. 

the  time  of  her  arrival  to  the  date  of  her  de- 
parture, which  occurred  on  the  19th  follow- 
ing, when' she  went  to  the  Sound,  never  to 
return  to  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  river. 

Wm.  Canning  was  probably  the  first 
American  to  come  to  the  Pacific  North- 
V.  est  and  permanently  reside  here.  He 
c^me  in  181 1  with  the  Himt  party  and 
after  years  of  employ  as  a  tr'ippcr  for  the 
fr.r  companies,  finally  settled  in  the  Wil- 
lamette valley.  He  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
<;inia.  INs  death  took  pl.-.oc  at  I*rcnch 
Prairie,  August  29,  1854  was  99 

vo:^rs  of  age  at  that  tini«' 


WILLAMCTTE, 


WRITTEN  FOR  THE  OREGON  NATIVE  SON. 


•    Copyright  1900,  by  G.  A.  Waggoner. 

From  the  groves  of  spicy  cedar,  from  the  fir  trees'  bahny  shades, 
Cold  as  ice,  clear  as  crystal,  springs  the  gem  of  the  Cascades. 
White-robed  Hood,  the  mountain  chieftain,  joys  in  many  crystal  streams. 
But  Willamette  is  his  treasure,  brightest  fairy  of  his  dreams. 

River  worthy  to  be  storied  by  the  poets  of  the  earth. 
With  the  land  it  flows  to  gladden,  and  the  mountains  of  its  birth — 
Storied  for  its  mighty  conquests-  where  white-robed  Three  Sisters  stand, 
Guardian  angels,  witness  of  its  triumph  grand. 


Orvil  W.  West.  i*hot(j. 
See  the  sun  is  slowly  sinking  and  the  shadows  ana  the  trees— 

For  the  triumph  of  its  torrents  where  the  mountains  bar  its  way, 
For  its  Hash  of  wondrous  beauty  where  the  sunbeams  on  it  play.  ^ 
For  its  reckless  da.sh  and  gladness,  ru.shing  d.-wn  llu-  mrumtam  M<.e 
In  its  haste  to  greet  the  sunlight  on  its -journey  to  llie  tide-. 

Long  years  have  poets  sought  thee,  sighing  for  thy  flashing  be.ims- 
Art  and  genius  in  their  visions  ever  c,f  thv  bcvuitv  dreanis 
Bide  thv  time,  O,  lovely  river,  all  the  worh  shall  joy  m  thee. 
Yet  some  bard  shall  tell  thv  journey  from  the  mountams  to  the  sea. 
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Some  great  artist  yet  shall  know  thee,  some  great  poet  of  thee  sing. 
Then  thy  beauty,  sung  by  genius,  tribute  from  the  world  shall  bring. 
Hearts  will  thrill  and  eyes  will  soften,  when  the  fairy  tale  is  told 
How  the  valley  wooed  the  river,  in  the  fairy  days  of  old. 

How^  the  nymphs  of  flowery  meadows,  grace  and  beauty,  held  their  swav 
Charmed  the  madly  rushing  torrent,  till  its  wTath  had  past  away. 
How  it  ever  after  glided,  all  its  motions  filled  with  grace, 
Murmuring  love-tones  through  the  meadows,  locked   in   beauty's  i: 
embrace. 

Tho'  no  art  be  mine  to  burnish  these  poor  leaden  words  to  thee, 
Yet  I  love  to  Unger  near  thee,  underneath  thy  forest  tree. 
For  'tw^as  here  the  gifted  Simpson  sang  a  song  so  passing  sweet, 
Of  the  shadows  where  I  wander,  and  the  waters  at  my  feet. 

That  methinks  I  hear  its  music  steal  in  cadence  soft  and  low 
O'er  the  bosom  of  the  river  as  its  rippling  waters  flow. 
And  the  waves  they  ever  whisper,  in  a  low  and  sweet  refrain, 
We  W'ill  keep  our  trysting  ever,  till  the  songsters  come  again. 

Sad  and  pensive,  now  I  scatter  roses  on  the  river  wide; 
See  they  fragrant  float  and  buoyant  on  the  bosom  of  its  tide. 
Now,  in  silence,  gentle  river,  bear  these  rose-leaves  on  thy  breast 
For  the  one  who  sang  the  sweetest  of  thy  beauty  is  at  rest. 

Tho'  he  wandered  through  thy  forest,  threaded  all  thy  shady  dells, 
Tho'  his  voice  has  floated  o'er  thee,  like  the  chime  of  silver  bells; 
Yet  thy  beauty  won  him  for  a  moment  to  thy  side. 
For  like  thee,  he  journeyed  sea-ward  on  time's  resistless  tide. 

Now  the  western  sunbeams  glancing  over  all  the  mountains  high. 
Show  the  Sisters,  silent,  standing  outlined  on  a  golden  sky — 
Guardian  angels  of  thy  cradle,  witness  of  thy  noble  birth 
And  of  thy  journey  through  the  fairest  land  of  earth. 

See  the  sun  is  slowly  sinking  and  the  shadows  and  the  trees — 
And  the  perfume  of' the  flowers  and  the  hum  of  the  honey  bees, 
Flow  a  magic  flood  of  pleasure  the  senses  to  control 
And  to  join  the  beauteous  river  in  its  mission  to  the  soul. 

When  thy  music  greets  the  ocean,  when  thy  sunbeams  kiss  the  tide, 
Yield  the  crvstal  treasures,  freely  tell  the  story  far  and  wide, 
Whisper  to  the  surging  billows  all  thv  waves  with  one  accord— 
Thou  has  journeyed  thro'  the  Eden,  beauteous  garden  of  the  Lord. 

River,  valley,  lovelv  Sisters,  be  thy  banner  soon  unhirlcd. 
Grace,  love' and  beautv  blended,  yet  shall  conquor  all  the  world; 
Then,  not  sadlv.  ever  gladly,  man  shall  journey  to  his  sea. 
Bearing  sunshine  to  his  ocean,  hoi)e  into  eternity.  WAGGONER 
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BY  ANNIE  BLANCHE  SHELBY,  NATIVE  DAUGHTER  OF  OREGON 


**It  is  a  far  cry  to  Oregon,  and  some  of^' 
us  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as  a  new,  wile  rjj 
sort  of  country  (way  out  on  the  edge  oi 
creation),  but  every  Httle  while  we  hnd 
that  they  have  brain,  as  well  as  brawn 
out  there — that  they  are  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  all  the  latest  features  of  mod- 
ern development,  and  that  even  in  the 
Hub  the  'royal  game'  is  not  studied  with 
more  keenly  appreciative  interest. 

"We  have  recently  been  favored  with 
the  perusal  of  one  of  a  series  of  lectures 
which  Miss  Annie  Blanche  Shelby  has 
been  deliverins:  before  the  Kate  Whee- 


lock  Club,  of  Portland, 


Oregon. 


It 


MISS  ANNIE  BLANCHE  SIIELBV. 

deals  with  mannerisms,  whist  eti(|UL"tte, 
whist  laws,  penalties,  etc.,  and  it  is  a  pro- 
foundly thoughtful  and  well-considered 
paper.  It  is  rare,  though  less  rare  than 
it  used  to  be,  to  find  a  woman  selecting 
the  philosophic  side  of  so  intricate  and 
complex  a  subject  for  her  theme;  and  it 
is  still  more  rare  to  find  it  so  ably 
handled." 

Thus  spoke  the  "Whist  Journal,"  of 
September,  1897,  and  heralded  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  star  in  the  lecture  and  liter- 
ary field.  That  Miss  Shelby  has  attained 
a  national  reputation  as  a  writer  and  lec- 
uirer  upon  the  subject   of  which  she 


^reats — "Standard  Whist" — creates  no 
airprise  amongst  those  who  have  known 
!ier  from  childhood's  days,  for  not  one  of 
them  doubted  she  would  make  a  credit- 
able showing  upon  any  work  she  under- 
took. Their  only  surprise  is  that  anyone 
should  be  surprised.  Yet  it  is  with  rnuch 
pride  that  the  Native  Son  pays  its  re- 
spects, and  bows  in  admiration,  to  the 
fair  and  talented  authoress,  a  native 
daughter  of  our  own  Oregon,  and  rec- 
ognizing the  old  and  homely  proverb 
that  one  must  go  abroad  to  get  full 
credit  for  his  acts,  we  print  in  our  col- 
umns what  is  being  said  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  our  state,  of  the  authoress  and 
her  work. 

In  May,  1899,  Mr.  C.  F.  D.  Hamilton, 
author  of  "Modern  Scientific  Whist,"  a 
work  of  recognized  authority  and  merit 
in  the  whist  world,  after  reviewing  the 
manuscript  of  "Standard  Whist."  wrote 
Miss  Shelby: 

'T  wish  to  say  that  I  have  read  your 
whist  manuscript,  and  find  the  rules  and 
maxims  of  plays  advocated,  orthodox, 
sound  and  entirely  consistent  with  the 
American  Long  Suit  Game.  You  have 
treated  the  various  phases  of  the  game 
in  a  very  clear,  concise  and  readable 
manner,  and  your  work  should  be  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  existing  literature 
of  the  game." 

Under  date  of  December  29th.  1899, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Coffin,  author  of  "Gist  of 
Whist,"  another  authority  recognized  as 
eminent  througliout  the  land,  wrote  the 
authoress : 

"It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  ac- 
knowledge your  Christmas  greeting,  in 
the  copy  of  your  elegant  book.  "Stan- 
dard Whist."  I  have  read  it  carefully 
and  haste  to  congratulate  you  on  its 
great  merit,  from  both  the  technical  and 
literary  point  <»f  view.  It  is  concise  and 
correct,  and  covers  the  whole  range  of 
whist  thoroughly  in  such  an  interesting 
and  practical  way,  that  all  lovers  of  the 
game,  and  especially  every  earnest  stu- 
dent, will  welcome  your  good  work  as  a 
valuable  aid  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
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knowledge  of  the  fascinating  and  intel- 
lectual pastime. 

A  very  comprehensive  review  of 
''Standard  Whist''  was  given  in  the  Ore- 
gonian  of  December  24th.  last,  under  the 
caption  of  *'Xew  Book  on  Whist.''  The 
Oregonian  is  conservative,  and  there 
must  be  merit  where  its  commendation 
is  bestowed.    It  says: 

"Miss  Annie  Blanche  Shelby,  of  Port- 
land, has  written,  and  Herbert  S.  Stone 
8z  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  published,  a 
standard  work  on  whist,  which  is  just 
out.  Miss  Shelby  has  attained  national 
repute  as  a  teacher  of  the  finest  of  all 
card  games,  and  in  this  new  volume  she 
has  compressed  all  the  precepts  which 
as  a  teacher  she  put  into  practical  use. 
Her  work  is  called  "Standard  Whist." 
It  embraces  all  the  principles  laid  down 
by  whist  authorities,  from  Pole  and 
"Cavendish"  down  to  Cassius  M.  Payne. 
While  ]^Iiss  Shelby  clings  very  closely  to 
the  clear  landmarks  of  science,  she 
weaves  in  all  the  experience  of  the  best 
players  of  modern  whist,  and  carefully 
avoids  setting  down  arbitrary  rules  for 
every  play  which  may  arise.  She  never 
shuts  out,  but  always  leaves  an  opening 
for  individual  judgment. 

"Before  dismissing  any  subject,  she 
exhausts  it  and  thus  avoids  the  necessity 
of  taking  it  up  elsewhere.  This  continui- 
ty of  purpose,  the  sticking  closely  to  one 
text  and  allowing  no  extraneous  matter 
to  find  place  therein,  constitutes  the  chief 
value  of  the  book.  The  author  tells  what 
to  do  and  the  reason  for  doing  it;  not 
what  to  do,  and  the  wherefore,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  instruction  can  be  easily 
comprehended  and  remembered." 

The  following  from  the  pen  of  !Mr. 
Geo.  M.  Mott.  president  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Whist  Club,  one  of  the  largest 
Avhist  clubs  in  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
president  of  the  Pacific  Whist  Associa- 
tion, has  written  Miss  Shelby,  Febuary 
2,  lOixK 

"I  was  much  gratitic<l  with  receipt  of 
your  b'n)k.  and  have  had  plea.sure  in 
looking  it  through — finding  very  much 
to  admire  in  the  clear  style  with  which 
you  treat  the  subjects  of  the  varion< 
chapters.    I  particularly  like  your  treat- 


ment of  the  trump  problem.    As  I  am 
almost  daily  asked  questions  as  to  cer-  i 
tain  hands,  leads,  etc.,  since  getting  y.nir  . 
book  I  have  quoted  from  it  frequentlv.'"  * 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  what  iIk- 
newspapers  are  saying:  ^ 

Times  -  Star     (Cincinnati,     O.)  —  In 
"Standard  Whist,"  by  Annie   Blanche  ^ 
Shelby,  is  embodied  the  first  compleie  i 
text-book  to  set  forth  and  discuss  the  ] 
system  of  play  adopted  at  the  last  whi,>t  \ 
congress  at  Chicago.    The  book  is  very  | 
complete,  with  the  laws  and  etiquette  of 
w^hist  and  of  duplicate  whist,  with  a  glos- 
sary, and  quite  an  elaborate  discussion.  . 
The  writer  has  culled  from  all  the  lead- 
ing authorities,  w^ith  good  judgment,  and 
her  book  is  of  much  merit.  * 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Journal  —  Annie 
Blanche  Shelby  has  met  a  long-felt  want 
in  her  publication  of  a  handy  volume, 
entitled  "Standard  Whist.  The  work  is 
clean  and  concise,  easy  for  reference,  and  ; 
will  be  found  invaluable  by  those  who 
love  the  game,  but  not  its  many  intrica- 
cies until  they  are  explained  away  in  a 
manner  easily  understood. 

Atlanta   Constitution — Whist  players 
will  be  deeply  interested  in  an  exposition  < 
of  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  modern 
game    of    whist    set    forth    by  Annie 
Blanche    Shelby,     entitled     "Standard  j 
Whist."    Besides  setting  forth  the  rule-  ' 
and  principles  of  the  game,  she  also  dis- 
cusses the  etiquette  of  whist  and  fur-  , 
nishes  many  other  important  bits  of  in-  i 
formation. 

Buffalo  Express — A  little  volume  en- 
titled "Standard  Whist"  is  published 
Herbert  S. Stone  &  Co.. of  Chicago.  Th' 
author  is  Annie  Blanche  Shelby,  a  whi>t  ; 
teacher.   While  she  intends  her  book  tor 
both   men   and  women,   she  makes  a  | 
special  appeal  to  women  to  reduce  their 
play  to  a  system.   The  author  is  a  el"'^e 
reasoner  on  the  science:  she  has  no  lad- 
to  exploit,  but  is  a   true   lover  of  th«  : 
game  and  makes  her  treatise  thorouL^li!:-  : 
scientific  and  helpful.    The  tyro  and  tli-.  , 
seasoned  player  will   find  this   to  he  'i  j 
hook  of  rare  merit  and   iielpful,   with  ■ 
nianv  suggestions  and  directions.     ^  3 

Mr.''  Nicholas  Browse  Trist.  of  Xc^^' 
Orleans,    the    "Father    of  American 
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Leads,"  and  perhaps  the  greatest  living- 
authority  on  whist— whose  opinion  and 
advice  is  eagerly  sought  and  highly  val- 
ued bv  all  true  lovers  of  the  game,  writes 
Miss  Shelby: 

"Many  thanks  for  copy  of  your  ''Stan- 
dard Whist."  I  like  it  very  much,  be- 
cause you  have  rightly  ignored  the  mod- 
ern fads,  and  have  set  forth  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner,  well  adapted  to  both 
learners  and  advanced  players,  the  sci- 
ence from  the  game  involved,  from  the 
accumulated  experience  of  a  century  and 
a  half." 

A  very  pretty  compliment,  showing 
due  appreciation  of  Miss  Shelby's  effort, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  ''Whist,"  in  the 
March  number,  awarded  a  copy  of 
"Standard  Whist"  as  a  prize  for  the  best 
solution  of  one  of  their  prize  puzzles. 
** Whist,"  in  review^  says: 

"The  book  is  of  a  very  convenient 
size,  well-printed  and  tastily  gotten-up. 
Its  teachings  are  thoroughly  sound  and 
the  points  are  well-put  and  clearly  stated. 
Miss  Shelby  has  done  a  most  creditable 
piece  of  work,  and  we  commend  her 
book  most  cordially." 

Thus,  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, with  remarkable  unanimity,  come 
tiie  same  songs  of  praise,  each  forming  a 
link  in  the  chain  through  the  different 
phases  of  student,  teacher,  lecturer  and 
author,  and  thus  we  have  traced  her  way, 
rung  by  rung  up  the  ladder  of  fame,  un- 
til she  has  reached  that  enviable  height 
where  each  successive  effort  can  but 
n:ark  an  upward  step.  To  the  writer, 
one  of  the  brightest  chapters  of  her  book 
is  that  upon  whist  etiquette.  That  of  it- 
self renders  it  worthy  of  a  prominent 
P'jsition  on  the  shelf  of  every  well-regu- 
lated library.  Why  teach  children,  and 
*;men  and  women  are  but  children 
a  little  larger  grown,"  gentleness 
t'^«  the  birds  —  gentleness  to  the  ani- 
n::::s — and  fail  to  teach  them,  upou 
I  '  ".  c-'y  occasion,  that  greater  lesson,  .q-en- 
:*.c:;css  toward  each  other.  Those  who 
"know  it  all"  will  accept  rule  on  neither 
'aads  nor  other  vital  principles  of  the 
g^ime,  while  those  broad,  comprehen- 
sive minds  that  have  learned  how  little 
it  is  given  any  of  ^is  to  know,  will  not 


reject  the  cardinal  principle  on  which 
rests  the  pleasure  of  playing  whist — 
gentleness. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  columns  of 
this  magazine  could  be  occupied  with 
excerpts  from  meritorious  papers  and 
letters  from  well  known  writers  on  the 
subject,  and  players  of  whist.  But  as 
they  all  speak  in  terms  of  laudation,  we 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent;  neither  will  it  better  serve 
our  purpose  to  write  at  length  where 
writers  far  better  informed  on  the  subject 
have  said  so  much.  We  therefore  rest 
our  pen  and  close  this  article  with  a 
short  sketch  of  Miss  Shelby's  life. 

Miss  Annie  Blanche  Shelby  was  born 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  of  Southern  paren- 
tage, her  father  being  a  descendant  of 
Isaac  Shelby,  the  first  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  her  mother  of  General  Joseph 
Lane,  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Mexican  war,  an  early 
pioneer,  and  the  first  Territorial  gov- 
ernor of  Oregon.  She  received  her 
education  from  St.  Mary's  Academy  at 
Portland,  graduating  therefrom  with 
high  honors  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  was  appointed 
teacher  in  one  of  the  Portland  public 
schools,  which  position  she  held  with 
satisfaction  to  its  patrons  and  credit  to 
herself  for  several  years.  When  a  mere 
child  she  received  her  first  instructions 
in  whist.  It  was  her  good  fortune,  from 
the  beginning,  to  play  almost  entirely 
vvith  players  of  experience  and  ability. 
A  club  of  which  she  was  a  member  soon 
became  known  as  the  best  in  Portland. 
One  of  the  rules  of  the  club  called  for  a 
certain  amount  of  application  on  the  part 
of  each 'of  the  members,  a  rule  which 
was  cordially  complied  with.  When  the 
club  had  been  in  existence  some  two  or 
three  years,  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
she  left  Portland  and  spent  several  years 
traveling  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Enjoying  the  advantage  of  meeting  and 
plaving  with  thorouLrhly  advanced  play- 
ers^ and  with  diligent  work,  she  soon 
familiarized  herself  with  the  modern 
scicntifia  game. 

In  1893  she  returned  to  Portland,  and 
shortly   afterwards,    at    the    recjuost  of 
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friends,  began  to  teach  the  game,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  she  found  her  time 
entirely  taken  up. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1896 
and  1897  she  gave  a  series  of  twelve  lec- 
tures before  the .  Kate  Wheelock  Club, 
which  is  composed  of  nearly  an  hundred 
members.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  management  of  the  Ore- 
gonian,  she  assumed  control  of  a 
whist  department  in  that  paper,  which 
they  wxre  introducing.  She  continued, 
at  this  work  from  February  until  July, 
1897,  when  she  went  for  a  summer's  va- 
cation to  San  Francisco,  where  she  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  her  work, 
'-Standard  Whist."  This  work  was  pub- 
lished by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  of 


Chicago,  entirely  at  their  own  risk  aivl 
expense.  This  is  probably  one  01  ilu 
best  evidences  of  the  merit  of  the  work 
for  nothing  short  of  the  best  can  pass  \h.'. 
crucial  test  of  the  able  critics  of  th;ti 
well-known  firm  of  publishers.  Tiu- 
work  was  given  to  the  public  early  m 
December  last,  and  on  the  last  days  m; 
winter  the  publisher  wrote:  **\Ve  af 
well  satisfied  with  the  venture  of  publish- 
ing "Standard  Whist,"  the  sales  have 
thus  early  more  than  justified  our  e\ 
pectations."  Miss  Shelby  spent  the  win- 
ter just  past  in  teaching  whist  in  San 
Francisco,  but  she  is  now  engaged  m 
writing  a  work  on  a  subject  that  warni> 
the  blood  and  thrills  the  heart  of  everv 
native  son  and  daughter — Our  Belovi<l 
Oregon. 


«      *  ^ 

PRE-HISTORIC  NORTH  PACIFIC  WRECKS. 


The  "beeswax  wreck"  at  Xehalem 
beach,  Oregon,  has  long  interested 
thoughtful  inquirers,  who  have  general- 
ly attributed  it  to  Chinese  or  Japanese 
sources.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  visited  the 
Columbia  river  in  1839,  and  in  his 
"Voyage  x\round  the  World"  says  of 
this  wreck:  ''A  wreck  likewise  occurred 
in  this  bay  many  years  ago 
It  appears  that  a  vessel,  with  many  hands 
on  board,  and  laden  with  beeswax,  en- 
tered the  bay  and  was  wrecked;  she 
went  to  pieces  and  the  crew  got  on 
shore.  .  Many  articles  were  washed  on 
shore,  and  particularly  the  beeswax. 
The  latter  is  even  now  occasionally 
thrown  upon  the  beach,  but  in  smaller 
quantities  than  formerly.  I  have  one 
specimen  now  in  my  possession." 

In  the  "Pacific  Coast  Pilot,"  1889, 
Prof.  George  Davidson  speaks  of  this 
wreck  as  a  "Chinese  or  Japanese  junk," 
and  says  that  much  beeswax  is  yet 
thrown  ashore,  specimens  of  which  he 
secured.  Horace  Davis  and  Charles 
Wolcott  Brooks  in  their  interesting 
monographs  on  Japanese  wrecks  along 
th'-  North    Pacific   coast,   refer  to  this 


wreck,  as  do  many  other  authors,  but  no 
one  has  presented  such  valuable  and  in- 
teresting facts  about  it  as  Mr.  Samuel  A. 
Clarke,  in  the  Oregon  Native  Son  i^r 
September,  1899. 

Mr.  Clarke  describes  the  marks  <'n 
these  beeswax  cakes  saying:  "A  num- 
ber were  marked  with  large  capitals.  I. 
H.  S.'  with  a  cross,  evidently  standing; 
for  Tn  hoc  signo'  (in  this  sign).  Others 
had  the  letters  T.  H.  N.,'  for  ihe  Latin. 
Tn  hoc  nomen"  (in  this  name).  Sonu 
had  only  the  letter  'N'  surmounted  wit!' 
a  diamond.  This,  with  the  perfect.tapcr- 
of  different  sizes,  place  it  beyond  don!*' 
that  the  beswax  was  intended  for  stori  - 
of  the  Catholic  missions  that  were  on  th- 
coast  a  htmdred  and  fifty  years  ago.' 

If  we  may  accept  these  statement^  a- 
correct,  they  fairly  settle  the  questi.-n 
the  origin  of  the  "beeswax  wreck 
Xchakin.    Many  Japanese  wrecks  b-^'-  - 
been  cast  upon  these  coasts  in  times 
and  some  may  have  carried  beeswas:.  b  '^ 
there  is  only  the  slightest  possibility  tl-'' 
the  cargo  would  have  been  marked  \m''' 
such  characters  as  Mr.  Clarke  find>  "!» 
the   Xehalem   beeswax.  (iranting 
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correctness  of  his  rendering  of  the 
mark?  on  the  car^o,  there  is  but  Httle 
trouble  to  fairly  answer  his  inquiry: 
"How  came  such  mission  cratt  to  be  in 
this  latitude  a  century  and  a  half  ago?" 

To  begin  w^ith,  its  presence  at  Neha- 
lem  must  have  been"  accidental,  for  there 
were  no  missions  north  of  San  Francisco 
until  long  after  this  wreck  was  known. 
The  small  and  widely  separated  missions 
among  the  natives  of  California  had  no 
need  of  such  a  great  cargo  of  supplies, 
and  it  could  only  have  been  intended  for 
the  Church  in  Mexico. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  Spain  yet 
carried  on  the  trade  with  the  Philippines 
from  Manila  to  Acapulco  by  the  north- 
ern route,  striking  the  California  coast 
in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Mendocino  and 
coasting  southw'ard  to  the  Mexican  port. 

In  1595  the  governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines ordered  Sebastian  Rodriguez  Cer- 
mennon,  captain  of  the  galleon  San  Au- 
gustin,  to  carefully  inspect  this  northern 
route  on  his  voyage  from  ^Manila  to  Aca- 
pulco, and  if  possible  to  locate  a  safe 
harbor  for  the  annual  eastern-bound  gal- 
leons on  the  outer  coast  of  California. 
In  attempting  to  perform  this  service  the 
San  Augustin  w-as  wrecked  at  the  old 
La  Puerto  de  San  Francisco,  behind 
Point  Reyes,  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
entrance  of  the  new  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  was  then  unknown.  The 
Spanish  viceroy  in  Mexico  sent  out  Y'lz- 
caino,  in  1602,  to  survey  these  upper 
coasts,  and  incidentally  to  find  the  San 
Augustin,  and  from  Venegas'  History  of 
California,  1757,  a  portion  of  Vizcaino's 
log-book  is  quoted: 

"Another  reason  which  induced  the 
Capitana  to  put  into  Puerto  Francisco 
was  to  take  a  survey  of  it,  and  to  see  if 
anything  was  to  be  found  of  the  San  Au- 
gustin, which  in  the  year  I505'  li^<^^'  ^^Y 
order  of  his  majesty  and  the  viceroy, 
been  sent  from  the  Pliilippines  by  the 
governor  to  survey  the  coast  of  Caliior- 
nia,  under  the  direction  of  Sebastian 
Rodriguez  Cermennon,  a  pilot  of  known 
abilities;  but  was  driven  ashore  in  tliis 
harbor  by  the  violence  of  the  wind. 
Among  others  on  board  the  San  Au- 


gustin, was  the  pilot,  Francisco  Volanos, 
who  was  also  chief  pilot  of  this  squadron. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
affirmed  that  they  had  left  ashore  great 
quantities  of  wax  and  "several  chests  of 
silk;  and  the  general  was  desirous  of 
putting  in  here  to  see  if  there  remained 
any  vestige  of  the  ship  and  cargo." 

Vizcaino  found  neithei  the  wrecked 
vessel  nor  its  cargo  of  wax  at  La  Puerto 
de  San  Francisco  in  1603;  it  had  evi- 
dently floated  at  some  storm  or  high  tide 
and  appears  no  more  in  the  history  of  the 
coast.  The  Indian  traditions  at  Neha- 
lem  recount  how,  long  ago.  the  beeswax 
wreck  came  ashore,  and  all  persons  on 
board  were  lost;  others  maintain  that 
part  of  the  crew  came  ashore,  and  while 
some  remained  among  the  Indians,  oth- 
ers went  overland  to  their  own  people. 
Mr.  Howell,  the  ferryman  at  Nehalem, 
found  several  tons  of  wax  on  his  land 
high  above  the  ocean  tides,  and  a  hun- 
dred yards  distance  from  the  beach. 
This  mass  of  the  cargo  may  have  been 
gathered  by  the  Indians,  or  by  the  crew 
of  the  San  Augustin,  for  V^izcaino  tells 
us  that  the  old  pilot  of  the  San  Augustin 
''affirmed  that  they  had  left  ashore  a 
great  quantity  of  wax  and  several  chests 
of  silk"  at  La  Puerto  de  San  Francisco, 
and  why  not  at  Nehalem?  Could  it  be 
possible  that  a  mistake  was  made  and 
that  the  San  Augustin  was  wrecked  at 
Nehalem  instead  of  La  Puerto  de  San 
Francisco? 

Certain  facts  may  be  accepted  as  estab- 
lished in  this  inquiry,  viz:  the  Nehalem 
wax  bears  marks  that  clearly  point  to 
its  use  only  by  the  Catholic  Church-;  its 
presence  in  the  Nehalem  sands  is  acci- 
dental, without  doubt;  no  such  stores 
were  needed  or  used  north  of  Acapulco: 
the  old  San  Augustin  was  loaded  with 
that  character  of  cargo  intended  for  the 
Churcli  in  ^vfexico;  no  other  such  cargo 
is  known  to  have  Ijecn  lost  on  the  coast 
>)i  Calitornia;  and  it  is  a  reasonable, 
though  not  certain,  conclusion  that  the 
old  San  Augustin,  with  her  cargo  of 
wax,  and  possibly  a  part  of  her  crew, 
was  cast  away  upon  the  Nehalem  beach 
after  disappearing  from    behind  Point 
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Reyes.  It  is  said  that  remains  of  the  old 
wreck  have  been  seen  at  Nehalem,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Clarke,  or  some  oth- 
er equally  competent  observ^er,  will  give 
it  a  careful  exarnination  that  it  may  be 
determined  what  manner  of  vessel  the 
old  ''beeswax  wreck"  was. 

Was  the  beeswax  wTeck  a  ''Chinese  or 
Japanese  junk?"  That  a  Japanese  wreck 
came  ashore  at  the  Clatsop  beach,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  Nehalem  is  beyond 
question,  and  Prof.  Davidson,  in  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Pilot  of  1889,  says  this  vessel 
was  loaded  with  beeswax.  I  think  he  is 
mistaken  in  this  statement.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  drift  of  the  inshore  cur- 
rent from  Nehalem  is  northward;  and 
Mr,  Clarke  points  out  that  the  beeswax 
is  scattered  fifty  miles  along  the  coast, 
or  up  to  the  Clatsop  beach.  Without  a 
source  of  supplies,  for  the  Clatsop  wax 
can  be  surely  located  there,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  it  all  came  from  the 
Nehalem  quarry.  Still  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  Indian  tra- 
dition of  ajapanesewreck  at  the  Clatsop, 
although  Mr.  Clarke  locates  one  which 
he  calls  Chinese  at  Nehalem. 

Last  summer  I  visited  the  Indians  liv- 
ing at  Shoalwater  Bay,  just  north  of  the 
Columbia  river.  Here,  at  the  Bay  Cen- 
ter Indian  town,  lives  old  "Cheesht,"  a 
Clatsop  woman  who  was  born  at  the 
Clatsop  village  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago.  She  gave  me  the  story  of  the 
Clatsop  wreck,  and  exhibited  an  old 
"hiqua"  shell  ornament,  fringed  at  the 
bottom  with  Chinese  coins.  She  said 
that  many  years  ago — when  her  great- 
great  grand-mother  was  a  girl— that  a 
wreck  came  ashore,  and  five  men  landed 
alive  at  the  Clatsop  village.  One  of 
these  men  married  her  great-great 
grand-mother,  from  whom  these  coins 

The  first  newspaper  pu1)lished  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  then  a  part  of  Ore- 
gon territory,  was  the  Columbian.  It 
was  brought  out  at  Olympia  in  Septem- 
ber. 1852.  The  proprietors  were  Riley 
&  McElroy.  The  subscription  price  was 
$5  per  year.   It  was  issued  weekly. 


descended,  having  remained  always  in 
her  family.  The  wrecked  crew  remained 
for  a  long  time  with  the  Clatsops.  when 
some  of  them  went  up  the  Columbia  riv- 
er and  never  came  back.  Old  Cheesht 
knew  of  the  Nehalem  wreck,  and  stated 
that  they  were  entirely  separate  inci- 
dents. I  purchased  the  old  vestment 
with  its  Chinese  coin  fringe,  and  submit- 
ted the  coins  to  a  Chinese  scholar,  wlio 
found  that  each  of  them  bore  the  charac- 
ters of  an  Emperor  who  reigned  from 
1736  to  1799.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
this  wreck  could  not  have  occurred  earl- 
ier than  1736 — indeed,  from  her  care- 
fully-stated family  chronology  I  con- 
cluded that  it  occurred  about  1750. 
Some  time  afterwards  I  found  a  string  of 
old  Chinese  coins  among  the  Cowlitz 
Indians,  and  careful  inquiry  revealed 
that  they  had  been  heirlooms  in  old  fanii- 
ilies  long  before  the  white  men  came. 
They  dated  from  1614  to  1796,  and  after 
careful  inquiry  I  became  convinced  that 
they  were  a  portion  of  the  coins  off  the 
Clatsop  wreck,  having  possibly  been  car- 
ried up  the  Columbia  by  the  wrecked 
sailors,  or  received  in  trade  from  the 
Clatsop  people,  with  whom  the  Cowlitz 
traded  and  intermarried. 

Japanese  wrecks  have  been  cast  away 
on  the  Pacific  coast  ever  since  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  region,  and  it  is  a 
familiar  theory  that  much  of  the  pre-Co- 
lumbia  civilization  of  America  came  over 
the  "black  stream"  from  the  land  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  However,  it  appears  that 
the  Nehalem  wreck  was  Spanish,  and  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Japanese 
wreck  at  Clatsop.  It 'is  at  least  probable 
that  the  Nehalem  wreck  was  the  second 
casting  away  of  the  Manila  galleon  San 

Augustin  of  1595- 

JAMES  WTCKERSHAM. 

Doctor  Swan,  a  passenger  by  the  I?'k»<^ 
Todd,  1814,  is  believed  to  have  been  il'^' 
first  man  of  medicine  to  have  come  t<)  tlic 
Pacific  Northwest  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
maining here  for  a  time.  He  came,  witii 
othersV  as  a  reinforcement  of  the  A.stor 
people  who  were  here  fur-trading. 


TALES  OF  THE  MINES. 


■  (Copyright  1900,  by  Geo.  A.  Waggoner.) 


In  the  spring  of  1861,  when  the  whole 
Willamette  \'alley  was  in  a  fever  of  me- 
tallic excitement  about  the  rich  placers 
discovered  the  fall  before  by  Captain 
Pierce  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Idaho, 
and  already  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
Oro  Fino  mines,  Thomas  Mills  and  my- 
self began  scraping  around  the  upper 
part  of  Linn  county  for  an  outfit. 

I  supposed  that  it  would  have  seemed 
to  a  casual  obser^-er  that  we  had  nothing 
requisite  thereto  but  a  determination  to 
go,  yet  we  soon  demonstrated  how  much 
this  could  accomphsh.  Our  resources 
were  equal.  I  was  lame  from  a  recent 
fall  from  a  horse  and  in  debt  for 
my  last  term  at  school.  Thomas 
owed  several  debts  and  had  a  large 
family  dependent  upon  his  daily 
labor.  I  traded  otT  one  of  father's 
cows  for  a  pony.  Next  he  called  on  the 
Methodist  church  for  help.  I  told  my 
creditors  I  was  going  to  the  mines  and 
swapped  off  another  cow.  I  kept  on 
trading  my  father's  live  stock,  and 
Thomas  kept  on  with  his  exertions  until 
his  prayer  was  heard  by  his  pastor,  Rev. 
H.  K.  Hines,  who  kindly  loaned  him  a 
horse  and  assisted  him  in  recommending 
his  family  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven. 

Everything  which  devotion  and  inge- 
nuity could  procure  was  at  last  in  readi- 
ness' and  on  the  21st  day  of  May  we  bid 
adieu  to  home  and  loved  ones,  and  each 
leading  a  pack-horse  well  loaded  with 
provisions,  blankets,  etc.,  we  started. 
Thomas  being  an  old  man,  took  the 
main  road,  but  I  rode  down  to  the  school 
house  to  bid  adieu  to  one  who  had  occu- 
pied my  thoughts  of  late,  and  who  was 
beginning  to  creep  into  my  plans  for  the 
future  in  the  queerest  way.  She  taught 
the  little  country  school,  and  although  it 
was  after  the  time  of  taking  up  school, 
I  found  the  children  at  play.  She  was 
seated  on  a  low  railing  of  a  little  bridge 


near  the  school  house,  for  I  had  prom- 
ised to  say  good-bye.  We  walked  on  to- 
gether on  my  road  for  half  a  mile  when 
she  declared  she  must  return.  I  took 
her  hand  and  promised  to  come  back  to 
her  in  the  fall,  and  she  promised — well, 
no  matter. 

I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  on. 
Looking  back  I  saw  her  still  standing  in 
the  road,  and  playfully  told  her  to  run 
back  to  school.  "No,"  she  said,  *T  am 
going  to  stand  here  until  I  can  see  you 
no  more,  for  when  you  go  out  of  sight 
over  the  next  hill,  I  shall  never  see  you 
again."  Laughingly  I  rode  on,  but 
when  I  reached  the  hill-top,  a  mile  away, 
and  saw  her  standing  in  the  same  spot, 
a  strange  fear  came  over  me  and  I  won- 
dered if  her  prophecy  could  come  true. 
Ten  years  from  that  time  I  again  rode 
over  the  top  of  that  hill.  A  mist  hid  the 
spot  where  she  had  stood  to  watch  me 
go,  but  I  knew  where  to  seek  her,  and 
as  I  stood  where,  for  eight  long  years, 
the  grass  had  grown  and  the  flowers  had 
blossomed  upon  her  grave,  I  thought  of 
her  last  words  to  me,  and  of  her  short 
journey  and  my  long  wandering. 

I  soon  overtook  Thomas  and  we  trav- 
eled that  day  among  the  new  settlements 
along  the  upper  Calipooia  and  Santiam, 
the  sole  improvements  in  many  places 
being  a  log  cabin  not  even  surrounded 
by  a  fence.  One  of  our  pack-horses,  an 
old  bobtailed  veteran  of  the  Cayuse  war, 
soon  became  tircd;  in  fact  he  was  tired 
when  we  first  started,  and  I  turned  him 
loose  and  drove  him.  He  was  a  curiosi- 
ty worth  the  study  of  a  philosopher.  He 
had  one  habit  which  would  have  puzzled 
Socrates  himself.  The  moment  he  es- 
pied a  cal)in  he  would  leave  the  road  and 
start  for  it  on  the  run;  of  course  I  would 
try  to  overtake  him,  but  old  as  he  was, 
on  such '  an  occasion  he  was  never 
outrun.  On  reaching  the  cabin  and 
finding   me   in   pursuit,   he   would  go 
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found  it  at  a  furious  rate,  greatly  alarm- 
ing the  inmates,  wlio,  having  no  win- 
dows to  their  cabins,  could  not  see  us 
coming  and  were  wholly  unprepared  for 
such  an  onset. 

One  poor  woman,  on  being  attacked 
in  this  manner,  left  her  two  children  in 
the  door  and  ran  out  in  the  yard.  As 
Bob  and  I  cam.e  tearing  around  the 
house,  she  was  cut  of¥  from  her  child- 
ren and  nearly  frightened  to  death.  Sud- 
denly checking  my  horse,  I  commenced 
to  explain,  when  Bob,  who  no  doubt 
thinking  he  was  still  pursued,  came 
charging  around,  and  in  his  fright  at 
meeting  me,  very  nearly  trampled  upon 
the  now  speechless  woman.  She  recov- 
ered herself  for  a  moment  and  darted  for 
the  door.  As  she  gathered  a  child  under 
each  arm  and  closed  the  door  with  her 
foot,  I  heard  her  ejaculate,  ''O,  my 
God!"  Thomas  secured  Bob,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  I  opened  the  door,  but  the 
violent  sobbing  of  the  three  prevented 
their  hearing  my  apology  and  we  went 
on,  feeling  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
occurrence.  ^ 

We  stopped  at  night  with  a  settler  in 
the  Sweet  Home  valley.  We  made  his 
acquaintance  by  chasing  Bob  a  couple 
of  times  around  his  house;  and  his 
timely  appearance,  armed  with  a  poker, 
alone  prevented  Bob  from  being  the  first 
of  our  company  to  claim  a  night's  shel- 
ter withing  the  dwelling.  We  cannot 
understand  the  cogitations  of  a  horse, 
but  I  suppose  that  Bob  had  once  been 
fed  and  sheltered,  and  that  dim  visions 
of  sweet  oats  and  ambrosial  hay  and  a 
warm  stall  came  into  his  head  whenever 
he  saw  a  house.  Poor  old  Bob!  His 
bones  have  long  since  bleached  on  the 
plains  near  White  Pine,  but  I  have  not 
forgotten-  him  nor  his  effectual  but  indi- 
rect way  of  benefitting  mankind.  I  be- 
lieve he' has  cured  several  chronic  grum- 
blers by  showing  them  the  funny  side  of 
things,  and  no  one  ever  saw  one  of  his 
circular  performances  without  laughing 
heartily  every  time  he  thought  of  him 
and  his  persistent  efforts  to  escape  labor 
and  find  a  stable. 


At  supper,  among  other  things,  wo 
had  what  I  feel  assured  but  few  mortal > 
have  ever  tasted — a  fern  pie.  It  is  made 
of  the  tender  and  nutritious  stalks  nt 
young  fern  and  was  very  nice.  Thoma^ 
was  surprised,  but  said  the  Lord  wa?* 
very  good  and  wise,  and  had  undoubt- 
edly clothed  the  hills  and  valleys  with 
the  delicious  plant  in  order  that  tlu- 
coming  generation  might  be  supplied 
with  food  and  never  be  without  a  supplv 
of  good  pies. 

That  night  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  telling  her  of  our  discovery,  and 
saying  he  believed  old  Bob  to  have  been 
an  humble  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  to  direct  us  to  tiiat 
house,  whereby  w^e  learned  the  value  of 
the  most  plentiful  plant  in  the  universe. 
He  directed  her  to  experiment  with  it  as 
food,  in  different  forms,  and  said  he  felt 
relieved  of  all  further  anxiety  about  Iut 
and  the  children  and  should  go  forward 
with  a  lighter  heart.  I  have  mentioncfl 
those  pies  with  some  reluctance,  for  we 
got  into  serious  trouble  -about  them.  I 
have  had  more  than  one  hard  fight  U) 
establish  my  veracity,  and  Thomas  has 
frequently  resorted  to  prayer  to  sootlu' 
his  wounded  feelings  on  being  called  a 
liar;  and  all  because  we  had  said  we  had 
eaten  fern  pies.  How  reluctant  tho 
world  is  to  believe  the  truth!  I  believe 
these  pies  are  now  extinct  and  their 
making  a  lost  art,  unless,  happily,  a 
recipe  has  been  preserved  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Sweet  Home  valley. 

From  this  place  we  started  directly  in- 
to the  mountains,  following  the  trail  of 
a  party  several  days  ahead  and  hound 
for  the  same  destination  as  ourselves.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  they  were  nov- 
ices in  mountain  travel,  or  lunatics,  for 
they  wound  around  and  went  back  an<l 
forth  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Santiain 
until  we  lost  all  patience,  as  in  followirm 
them  we  often  fotmd,  after  traveling  hali 
a  day.  we  had  made  but  a  few  hundn-'l 
vards'  progress  towards  the  summit 
(  )nce  we  went  around  a  small  timbered 
butte  four  times.  The  first  time  aroun«l 
I  told  Thomas  I  believed  we  were  trav- 
eling in  a  circle,  the  second  I  missed. 
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and  the  third  I  laid  mv  old  gun  on  a 
log,  declaring-  I  would  leave  it  there  un- 
less we  came  that  way  again.  Thomas 
lectured  me  all  the  way  around  the  circle 
about  leaving  my  gun,  and  about  my 
foolishness  in  not  placing  confidence  in 
him  who  was  much  older  than  myself, 
and  who  had  traveled  in  the  mountains 
all  his  life  without  ever  losing  the  points 
of  the  compass.  He  was  going  on  in 
this  strain  when  I  came  to  the  gun;  I 
pretended  not  to  see  it,  rode  past,  and 
let  Thomas  find  it.  There  was  no  dis- 
puting this  evidence,  and  he  acknowl- 
edged himself  in  error.  His  defeat  was 
only  temporary,  however,  for  we  had 
gone  but  a  couple  of  miles  when  we 
came  to  a  large  fir  tree,  recently  blown 
down,  when  he  said  if  we  had  not  been 
providently  delivered  w^e  should  probab- 
ly now  be  buried  beneath  its  mighty 
weight. 

We  were  now  traveling  without  a  trail 
and  following  up  the  ridges  towards  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  soon  came 
to  deep  snow.  It  w^as  very  hard,  and  we 
moved  along  at  a  -lively  gait,  leaving  but 
little  trail  behind.  We  camped  at  night 
upon  the  snow,  fed  our  horses  some 
flour  and  made  our  beds  of  fir  boughs. 
Our  campfire  lit  up  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  when  the  moon  rose  over  the 
snow-clad  peaks,  they  shone  up  grandly 
magnificent.  On  the  surface  the  snow 
had  lost  its  ordinary  appearance,  the 
constant  freezing  and  thawing  having 
crystalized  it  into  beautiful  forms  the 
size  of  peas  and  clear  as  ice;  and  the 
roots  of  the  dark  old  fir  trees  were  gird- 
led that  night  in  the  moonlight  with 
pearls  which,  for  beauty  of  lustre  and 
finish,  w^ere  equal  to  any  worn  by  the 
fabled  monarchs  of  old. 

The  next  day,  as  we  ascended  the 
mountain,  the  snow  grew  deeper,  some- 
times to  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  once 
we  crossed  the  canyon  on  a  natural 
bridge  of  snow  which  had  drifted  in  by 
the  winds  to  a  depth  of  over  one  hundred 
feet.  The  warmer  vapors  ari«?ing  from 
the  small  stream  had  thawed  it  half  way 
up,  leaving  a  splendid  arch,  settled  and 
condensed  by  its  own  weight  until  an 


army  might  have  pased  over  it  with  per- 
fect safety.  The  upper  side  of  the  bridge 
lay  against  the  side  of  a  rocky  bluff  and 
had  no  opening  underneath,  but  turning 
down  after  crossing,  we  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  lower  side,  which  showed 
what  a  master  mason  Nature  is  when 
she  tries  her  hand,  and  I  wondered  why 
she  so  carefully  hides  her  grandest  works  . 
from  man  that  they  are  only  found  after 
long  toil  or  accident,  and  are  never  seen 
by  the  multitude.  We  were  nearing  the 
summit,  and  strange  to  tell,  suddenly 
came  into  a  beautiful  little  valley  of  per- 
haps forty  acres,  green  with  grass,  dot- 
ted with  flowers  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  snow.  It  may  have  been  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the 
surrounding  snow  peaks,  had  centered 
upon  this  little  mountain  glen  and  warn- 
ed the  pearls  spoken  of  before  to  take 
their  way  heavenward  to  escape  the 
tread  of  bear  and  deer,  for  w^e  found  both 
on  this  green  spot;  and  before  our  tired 
horses  were  unsaddled  the  mountain  tops 
had  echoed  to  the  crack  of  my  rifle,  and 
within  half  an  hour  we  were  at  supper, 
with  venison  steak  occupying  a  promi- 
nent place  on  our  frugal  sward  board. 

Much  refreshed  we  started  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  sunrise  from  our  de- 
lightful camp.  Going  eastward  w^e  soon 
passed  the  summit  and  commenced  to 
descend.  The  snow  was  melting  fast  on 
the  eastern  slope,  and  many  streams 
were  swollen,  offering  formidable  bar- 
riers to  our  progress,  but  we  had  placed 
the  hoary-headed  mountain  beneath  our 
feet,  and  were  not  to  be  frightened  by 
the  perspiration  streaming  from  .  his 
brow.  On  we  went,  sliding,  wading, 
swimming  for  a  weary  day.  Emerging 
from  the  snow  somewhere  near  where  the 
wagon  road  now  leaves  the  mountain,  we 
were  glad  to  camp  on  dry  ground  and 
sec  our  horses  knee  deep  in  the  finest  of 
grass.  At  this  place  we  found  an  old 
Indian  trail  leading  south,  and  followed 
it  through  some  of  the  finest  pine  timber 
I  ever  saw.  It  stands  on  nearlv  level 
land,  so  thick  as  to  exclude  underbrush 
for  miles  in  extent,  and  will,  when  a  rail- 
road shall  have  reached  it,  be  the  largest 
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and  most  profitable  lumber  camp  on  this 
coast.  As  pine  is  not  so  thickly  branch- 
ed as  fir,  the  sun  is  not  excluded  from 
these  groves,  and  grass  covers  the 
ground.  May  the  time  speedily  come 
when  these  mighty  trees  will  echo  the 
sound  of  the  logger's  axe.  and  the  iron 
horse  shall  pant  upon  the  mountain  side, 
richly  freighted  with  the  products  of  this 
plain. 

We  camped  at  night  upon  a  small 
stream  which,  we  judged,  emptied  into 
the  Deschutes.  It  was  a  beautiful  even- 
ing, and  after  we  had  unsaddled  our 
horses,  Thomas  proposed  to  have  pray- 
ers. We  knelt  down  and  he  gave  thanks 
for  our  safe  passage  through  so  many 
dangers,  and  w^as  begging  for  Divine 
guidance  in  our  future  travels,  when  the 
loud  report  of  a  rifle  rang  through  the 
camp.  Thomas  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
with  one  bound  I  was  within  the  bushes 
and  underneath  the  bank  of  the  little 
creek.  Peeping  out  I  saw  Thomas  still 
flat  upon  the  ground,  but  not  dead,  for 
he  was  craw^ling  tow^ards  me.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  me  I  asked  him  where  h<^ 
was  hit.  He  said  in  the  face.  I  could  see 
no  mark.  His  eyes  were  tightly  closed, 
having  been  filled  with  sand  and  dirt,  and 
he  was  spitting  dirt  from  his  throat  and 
mouth,  but  no  blood  anywhere.  He  was 
unhurt.  We  crouched  down  close  and 
tried  to  think  what  we  should  do.  We 
knew  that  we  had  been  fired  upon  by 
Indians.  They  could  have  been  but  a 
few  rods  away,  but  neither  of  us  had  seen 
them.  The  horses  had  stampeded  at  the 
first  shot,  and  we  were  left  alive,  it  is 
true,  but  in  a  very  dangerous  situation. 

As  soon  as  Thomas  could  get  his  eyes 
open  I  told  him  to  get  the  gun  and  bul- 
lets. He  declined^  and  told  me  to  put 
my  trust  in  heaven.  I  did  so,  but 
glanced  again  in  the  direction  of  my 
gun.  I  was  beginning  to  recover  myself 
and  to  think  of  self-defense,  when  my 
blood  was  frozen  by  seeing  a  fire  start 
up  in  the  gap  a  few  feet  beyond  our 
camp.  Instantly  I  saw  that  we  were  to 
be  roasted  alive,  as  the  gap  would  un- 
doubtedly be  fired  all  around  us  by  the 
red  devil's,  whom  we  could  not  even  see. 


Thomas  was  praying.  A  frantic  desire 
to  live-  made  me  desperate.  I  would  not 
die  wuthin  reach  of  my  gun  without  tir- 
ing a  shot.  I  sprang  above  the  bank, 
siezed  my  gun  and  shot-pouch,  and  was 
again  behind  the  breastworks.  Cocking 
my  gun  I  saw  the  cap  was  exploded.  I 
knew  it  was  intact  when  I  had  laid  ii 
down  upon  the  blankets.  An  idea  struck' 
me.  I  placed  my  mouth  over  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun,  when  Thomas  begged  mc 
not  to  leave  him  alone.  I  blew  down 
the  barrel.  It  was  empty.  I  ran  out 
and  extinguished  the  fire,  which  had  al- 
ready reached  our  blankets,  and  told 
Thomas  to  come  out  and  be  a  man.  He 
only  prayed  the  louder.  Then  I  told  him 
that  he  had  been  fired  upon  by  my  own 
gun.  He  raised  his  head,  hesitated, 
started  to  come,  then  stepped  back  and 
wanted  to  know  who  set  the  grass  on 
fire.  I  said  it  must  have  been  a  flash 
of  the  powder. 

When  we  had  knelt  down  to  pray  the 
horses  were  feeding  slowly  away  from 
where  they  had  been  turned  loose.  OM 
Bob  had  a  long  rope  tied  to  his  neck;  he 
must  have  dragged  it  across  the  hammer 
of  the  gun  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis- 
charge it,  and,  as  it  was  lying  upon  some 
blankets,  w^ith  the  muzzle  near  the  dry 
grass,  the  flash  kindled  the  fire  which 
gave  me  the  second  alarm. 

The  reader  may  imagine  our  joy  on 
thus  being  delivered  from  torture,  for  it 
was  deliverance  as  true  as  any  which 
ever  came  to  a  beleaguered  city.  The 
worst  torture  is  that  of  the  mind,  and  we 
had  endured  dreadful  fears  and  most 
frightful  fancies.  It  is  strange  'what 
thoughts  will  pervade  one's  mind  at  such 
a  time.  While  trying  to  keep  my  head 
below  the  bank  to  avoid  a  bullet,  I  ac- 
tually fancied  my  friends  crying  over  the 
newspaper  account  of  my  horrible  death. 

I  soon  recovered  my  former  spirit"^. 
Not  so  with  Thomas.  In  fart  I  do  not 
believe  he  ever  fully  forgot  his  dreadtr.! 
scare.  He  seemed  to  only  half  Ijclicve 
that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and  kept  cast- 
ing his'eyes  cautiously  around  as  thougli 
expecting  a  murderous  attack  at  any 
moment.    His  apprehensions  were  pain- 
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1  to  behold.    He  would  never  take  an 
Den,  direct  route  to  any  point  he  wished 
t  go,  if  he  could  reach  it  by  a  circuitous 
•  concealed  one.   The  next  morning  he 
ent  for  the  horses  w^hile  I  prepared 
•eakfast.    He  soon  returned  and  de- 
ared  that  the  horses  had  been  stolen; 
;  had  followed  them  about  a  mile,  until 
;  was  convinced  that  they  v/ere  in  the 
mds  of  the  Indians — two  squaws  and  a 
jck.    Believing  that  he  mistook  the 
gns,  I  started  out  to  reconnoiter.    I  do 
Dt  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  was 
Dt  afraid;   on  the  contrary,  I  was  alert 
t  the  slightest  sound,  a  falling  twig  or 
t  of  a  bird's  wing  made  my  heart  stand 
ill  and  my  hand  nervously  clutch  my 
m.  What  if  Thomas  was  correct  I  The 
idians  might  await  my  coming  in  some 
eluded  spot,  and  then  they  would  not 
ow  me  the  privilege  of  unconditional 
rrender.    I  must  fight. 
Squawks  do  not  carry  guns.   I  wonder- 
if  they  were  young  and'  pretty,  and 
ought  if  the  buck  was  disposed  of 
might  capture  thern  without  bloodshed, 
concluded  to  shoot  the  old  fellow  just 
he  was  raising  his  tomahawk,  and 
en  strike  an  attitude  just  before  his 
lughters.     In   this   pleasant  train  of 
ought   I   raised   my   eyes   from  the 
■ound  to  confront  the  maidens  and 
w  our  stolen  ponies.    They  were  soon 
camp,  and,  packing  up,  we  set  out  on 
ir  journey.   We  crossed  the  Deschutes 
^er  some' distance  below  the  Prineville 
ad.     After    traveling    several  miles 
)wn  stream  we  recrossed,  and,  follow- 
g  a  good  trail,  soon  came  to  the  Warm 
)ring  reservation. 

As  usual  with  these  curiosities  of  art, 
was  beautifully  situated  and  had  the 
quisite  number  of  government  employ- 
es, spotted  horses.  Indians,  etc.  \yhy 
it  that  there  is  always  a  lot  of  Indians 
►out  a  reservation'  The  blighting  in- 
Jcnce  of  their  indolent  lives  and  filthy 
kbits  is  felt  in  every  reser\'ation  in  tiie 
jnited  States,  and  it' is  all  wrong.  They 
lould  go  away  and  give  the  agents  an 
bportunity  to' cultivate  their  natural 
tte  for  ease.  If  the  government  must 
kve  reservations,  let  it   see  that  men 


whose  political  services  have  entitled 
them  to  be  placed  on  them  are  not  an- 
noyed by  a  lot  of  dirty,  thieving  Indians. 
This  is  a  fine  field  for  reform.  Let  us 
purge  these  sanctuaries  of  innocence 
from  the  polluting  hand  of  the  Indian. 
Let  the  jabber  of  the  squaw  no  more  be 
heard  about  the  suttler's  store.  This  ac- 
complished, the  agents  might  become  a 
credit  to  their  race,  and  in  the  lapse  of 
time  might  be  gathered  together  and 
settled  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  This 
would  not  prove  expensive,  and  the  na- 
tion would  remunerate  itself  by  exhibit- 
ing them  as  natural  curiosities. 

At  this  place,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  found  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Webfeet,  who  had  crossed  the 
mountain  before  us,  waiting  for  the  Des- 
chutes to  fall  before  attempting  to  cross. 
We  soon  organized  by  electing  a  captain 
and,  on  the  second  day  after  our  arrival, 
procuring  an  Indian  guide,  we  crossed 
the  swollen  river  in  canoes,  swimming 
our  horses,  and  started  for  the  Malheur 
river,  the  place  where  tradition  says  tons 
of  gold  were  found  by  some  lost  emi- 
grants in  an  early  day,  but  who  had 
reached  the  settlements  half  starved,  and 
reported  that  one  could  easily  pick  up  a 
bucketfull  of  gold  in  a  few  moments. 
Hence  the  name  of  Blue  Bucket  mines, 
which  has  been  discussed  in  every  min- 
er's cabin  from  California  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  but  never  rediscovered. 

We  paid  our  guide  $150  for  h'is  ser- 
vices and  he  rode  at  the  head  of  our  col- 
umn of  sixty  men  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
soldier  for  two  days,  when  a  change  ^ 
seemed  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  * 
dream,  and,  seeing  only  days  of  fatigue 
in  front  and  days  of  ease  and  comfort 
behind,  he,  on  the  third  morning  out, 
turned  his  horse  and  rode  swiftly  to- 
wards the  agency.  We  saw  his  game  in- 
stantly, and  gave  pursuit,  but  our  horses 
were  jaded  with  crossing  the  mountain, 
and  he  had  no  doul>t  selected  the  best 
horse  on  the  reservation,  and  we  were 
unable  to  catch  him.  Several  shots  were 
fired  at  his  noble  form,  but  he  only  went 
the  faster,  and  after  a  great  amount  of 
swearing  we  realized  that  we  had  lost  an 
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Indian  and  felt  correspondingly  sad.  He 
had  reason,  too,  for  he  was  paid  in  ad- 
vance. **Lo,  the  poor  Indian,"  there  is 
some  good  in  him,  'Tie  sees  God  in  the 
clouds,"  and  he  scalped  Meacham  and 
Dr.  Thomas,  but  did  any  one  ever  know 
him  to  fulfill  a  trust  when  it  was  not  his 
selfish  interest  to  do  so? 

Being  thus  left  alone  we  concluded  to 
abandon  the  route  to  the  Blue  Bucket 
diggings  and  go  to  Oro  Fino.  Turning 
to  the  left,  after  a  day's  travel  we  came 
to  an  old  emigrant  road,  near  the  cross- 
ing of  the  John  Day.  From  there  we 
traveled  over  plains  and  low,  rolling 
hills,  whose  rich  soil  furnished  every- 
where the  most  luxuriant  grass,  and  has 
since  burdened  the  v/aters  of  the  mighty 
Columbia  with  its  grain-laden  vessels, 
and  is  today  demanding  in  thunder  tones 
the  more  perfect  opening  of  its  outlet  to 
the  sea.  We  were  traveling  up  this 
grand  river  whose  bosom  bore  only  the 
Indian  canoe,  with  its  worthless  freight, 
through  an  empire  where  a  sod  was  nev- 
er turned  and  solitude  held  sway,  brok- 
en only  by  the  howl  of  the  coyote  or 
the  neigh  of  the  worthless  Indian  pony. 
Who  can  view  the  changes  which  have 
since  taken  place  in  the  Columbia  basin 
and  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone? 
Then  I  could  have  carried  its  exports  in 
my  saddle  bags.  Now,  corporations, 
with  millions  invested,  are  wrestling 
with  each  other  for  the  carrying  of  its 
mighty,  products.  Industry  invades  the 
realms  of  idleness,  the  lazy  Indian  leaves 
the  land  where,  for  centuries,  he  has 
been  a  beast,  and  marches  on.  Its  weap- 
ons were  moulded  by  reason  and  experi- 
ence, and  its  discipline  is  Nature's  laws. 
The  iron  horse  announces  its  advance, 
and  ocean  palaces  bear  its  equipments. 
Forests,  trembling,  fall  to  the  ground 
and  come  to  the  mountain  tops  to  build 
its  barracks,  and  the  soil,  upturned  by  its 
magic  touch,  furnishes  bread  to  the 
world.  AVho  can  doubt  it  must  con- 
quor  the  universe.-' 

We  traveled  along  the  old  emigrant 
road  to  the  Umatilla  river.  Here  wc 
found  another  one  of  those  curses  of  civ- 
ilization, an  Indian  reservation.  Here 


again  the  government  had  gathered  t!:  • 
neighboring  tribes  on  the  finest  agric  i' 
tural  land  in  .he  region,  and  was  aidir.^ 
them  in  their  resolve  to  die  rather  tli.m 
work.  Heroic  Indian!  I  saw  him  \\uv^ 
in  the  shade  of  the  thorn  bush  {the  onU 
fruit  of  his  home),  while  his  wife  tenck-<i 
his  horse,  dug  potatoes,  or  carried  wo-i 
to  cook  his  scanty  meal.  He  knew  us  d 
be  the  picket  guard  of  the  army  th:>t 
would  destroy  him,  and  was  not  ann<jv 
ed.  He  saw  our  supeiior  food,  clothlni:. 
horses  and  equipments,  and  was  nut 
stimulated  to  action.  He  despised  t-. 
purchase  them,  for  their  price  was  labur. 
If  a  horse  excited  his  admiration,  vision^ 
of  himself  crawling  on  a  dark  night  t.> 
steal  it,  floated  through  his  lazy  brain 
If  he  wanted  our  gun,  he  meditated  .i 
midnight  approach  and  a  murderou> 
blow.  But  our  army  surrounds  him  atid 
he  must  go.  He  has  too  long  cumberc'i 
the  earth,  to  the  exclusion  of  labor  an-l 
science.  His  body  contains  element  > 
that  should  go  back  to  the  soil  to  fur- 
nish food  for  civilized  man.  He  will  only 
live  in  history,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  nni 
seriously  burden  that. 

Thirty  miles  from  Umatilla  we  came 
to  Walla  Walla  fort  and  town.  At  tlu* 
fort  the  intellects  of  a  few  companies 
soldiers  were  being  dwarfed  and  ili^' 
men  rendered  unfit  for  any  noble  baitN; 
in  life,  for  the  puipose  of  preventing  a 
few  squaws  from  trading  dried  salmon 
for  whiskey.  This  traffic  intercepted,  oi- 
fers  to  the  soldier  better  facilities  for  irct- 
ting  drunk  than  he  could  find  in  anv 
other  department  of  life. 

The  town,  a  small  village,  shpwed  tlie 
spi-rit  of  American  enterprise,  and  al- 
though most  of  the  buildings  were 
logs,  yet  we  found  several  stores  wti! 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  an'i 
their  owners  anxiously  awaiting  the  >«-'!■ 
tlement  of  the  country.  After  a  dav  " 
rest,  with  our  horses  picketed  on  tlie  ov.'- 
skirts  of  town,  we  set  forward  over  l-^'"  ■ 
rolling  hills,  which  separated  Dry  crcc^. 
Touchet,  Tucanon,  Pataha,  Alpowa  and 
Snake  rivers.  Two  day's  travel  brotml'' 
us  \o  Lcwiston,  situated  on  the  .^nal<<' 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clearwater.  I 
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was  surprised  to  find  a  little  town  com- 
posed entirely  of  canvas  tents.  On  in- 
quiry I  learned  it  was  on  another  reser- 
vation, and  the  Indians  opposed  the 
erection  of  more  permanent  houses. 

Over  hills  and  low  mountains  again 
for  two  days,  and  we  came  to  Oro  Fino. 
Who  can  describe  a  mining  camp,  with  its 
motley  crowed  and  nondescript  improve- 
ments; its  wealth  and  its  poverty;  its 
sobriety  and  its  recklessness;  its  poets, 
philosophers  and  statesmen;  its  saloons 
and  desperate  men;  its  bacon  and  beans; 
its  rich  gulches  and  poverty  flats;  and 
above  all,  its  wild  excitement?  To  stand 
on  ground  mixed  with  gold  will  craze 
men's  souls  and  render  them  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  intensified  good  and 
evil  of  the  w^orld.  All  the  natural  hatred 
men  feel  for  the  delays  of  courts  and 
sophistry  of  lawyers;  for  the  niggardly 
reward  of •  merit  and  tardy  hand  of  jus- 
tice, here  find  scope  for  action.  A  king 
would  be  hung  for  any  minor  ofifense, 
but  a  beggar  w^ould  be  defended  in  a 
right  by  every  drop  of  blood  in  the 
camp. 

The  first  man  I  met  among  this  fever- 
ed crowd  was  Oregon's  poet,  my  old 
schoolmate,  Joaquin  Miller.  His  blue 
eyes  sparkled  with  kindly  greeting,  and, 
as  I  took  his  hand,  I  knew  by  its  quick- 
ened pulse  and  tightened  clasp  that  he 
too,  was  sharing  in  the  excitement  of  the 
gold  hunter.  He  was  then  in  the  first 
blush  of  manhood,  with  bouyant  spirits, 
untiring  energy,  and,  among  a  race  of 
hardy  pioneers,  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
He  was  accorded  more  than  ordinary  tal- 
ent and  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the 
battle  of  life,  expecting  to  reap  his  share 
of  its  honors  and  rewards.  For  years  he 
was  foremost  in  every  desperate  enter- 
prise; crossing  snow-capped  mountains, 
swollen  rivers,  and  against  hostile  Indi- 
ans. When  snow  fell  fifteen  feet  deep  on 
the  Florence  mountain  and  hundrerls 
were  penned  in  camp  without  word  from 
wives,   children   and  loved  ones  from 


home  ,he  said:  "Boys,  I  will  bring  your 
letters  from  Lewiston."  Afoot  and 
alone,  without  a  trail,  he  crossed  the 
mountain  tops,  the  dangerous  streams, 
the  wintry  desert  of  Camas  prairie,  fight- 
ing back  the  hungry  mountain  wolves, 
and  came  back  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  loving  messages  from  home. 
He  was  found  today,  in  defense  of  the  . 
weak,  facing  the  pistol  or  bowie  knife  of 
the  desperado,  and  tomorrow  washing 
the  clothes  and  smoothing  the  pillow^  of 
a  sick  comrade.  We  all  loved  him,  but 
w-e  w^ere  not  men  who  wrote  for  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  his  acts 
of  heroism  and  kindness  were  unchron- 
icled,  save  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew'  him  in  those  times,  and  under 
those  trying  circumstances.  He  is  of 
earth's  first  blood,  but  has  seen  a  life  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment.  He  has 
had  a  constant  struggle  with  poverty  and 
unfavorable  circumstances,  yet,  through 
all,  he  has  been  true  to  his  owm  land.  He 
has  W'Ooed  his  muse  and  tuned  his  lyre 
across  the  great  waters,  but  he  sung  of 
his  boyhood  scenes,  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
its  rivers,  mountains  and  men,  and  has 
been  true  to  all.  He  poetized  the  grand- 
eur of  our  land  so  nobly  as  to  electrify 
all  Europe  .the  swelling  notes  of  his 
praise  reaching  our  ears  from  across  the 
Atlantic. 

With  blushing  brow,  I  ask.  how  have 
we  treated  him?  The  day  has  been  w^hen 
the  press  of  Oregon  and  California  was 
ready  to  burst  forth  in  denunciation  of 
his  name  whenever  mentioned.  He  was 
for  years  exiled  from  the  scenes  he  lov- 
ed by  the  ingratitude  of  those  whose 
homes  he  has  immortalized.  Why 
should  this  be?  Why  should  gifted  sons 
of  this  coast  be  exiled  by  the  vitupera- 
tion of  the  press?  Why  should  Califor- 
nia speak  well  of  nothing  but  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Mt.  Shasta,  and  Oregon  love 
nothing  but  Porlhuid  and  Mt.  Hood? 

GEO.  A.  WAGGONER. 


(To  be  Continued. 


LO-A-WATHA. 


Several  years  ago  an  eastern  paper  contained  a  lengthy  poem,  by  Shorttel 
low,  with  the  above  title.  Space  will  not  permit  the  reprinting  of  the  whole 
but  the  closing  lines  are  given  below,  enough  to  disenchant  one  with  "Minneha 
ha — Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water." 

'Mid  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 
'Mid  the  fish  scales  and  the  offal, 
Lo,  the  maidens  there  are  squatting, 
Seeking  "animated  something;" 
Finding  them  among  their  tresses, 
Raven  tresses,  tangled  tresses. 
Thick  as  blackbirds  in  the  cornfields, 
Thick  as  locusts  in  their  season, 
Thick  as  vultures  'round  a  carcass — 
Hark!  the  cracking  now  commences! 
(Not  of  rifles.)  Game  is  plenty — 
Quite  too  plenty,  I  should  fancy. 
Here  we  see  your  "Minnehaha, 
Minnehaha — laughing  water," 
As  she  is  and  true  to  nature — 
Oh,  behold  her!   She  needs  water. 

Yonder  see  them  making  sugar, 
Maple  sugar  in  the  forest. 
Packing  it  in  birchen  baskets, 
Sweeter  than  the  sweetest  nectar — 
Sweet  as  lips  of  Minnehaha 
When  she  kissed  her  Hiawatha!  — 
Sweet!  oh,  sweet  beyond  expression! 
But  I'd  like  to  see  them  make  it, 
See  them  boil  it,  see  them  stir  it, 
Well,  behold  them,  they  are  at  it: 
Now  they  spread  their  Indian  blanket — 
Dirty,  greasy,  full  of  vermin! 
See  them  strain  their  syrup  throught  it! 
Here's  your  nectar,  poet,  sip  it — 
Made  for  you  by  "Minnehaha," 
She,  the  arrow-maker's  daughter, 
"In  the  land  of  tne  Dakctas, 
In  the  land  of  Okabena, 
In  the  land  of  Hiawatha," 
Makes  her  nectar  for  the  poets 
Sweet  enough  for  gods  to  feed  on. 
Take  it,  poets,  if  you  want  it;  — 
I'd  prefer  a  different  strainer; 
I'd  prefer  it  rather  cleaner. 

Thus  the  red  man,  stripped  of  romance, 

Are  dirty  as  the  swine  that  wallows. 

This  I've  seen  in  Minnesota, 

"In  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 

In  the  land  of  Hiawatha, 

In  the  land  of  Minnehaha,  ^ 

Minnehaha— laughing  water." 


NESnCA  WA-WA. 


The  January  number  contained  por- 
traits of  the  Methodist  missionaries,  the 
February  number  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational.  In  the  present  one  ap- 
pear those  of  the  pioneer  Catholic  fath- 
ers, andin  theApril  numberwill  be  found 
those  of  the  pioneer  Episcopal  mission- 
aries. In  the  subsequent  numbers,  in 
the  order  of  their  arrival,  will  be  found 
the  portraits  of  the  pioneers  of  other  de- 
nominations. Thus  we  will  carry  out 
one  idea  of  giving-  the  foundations  of 
the  religious  and  educational  structures 
to  which  Oregon  owes  so  much. 

As  announced  in  cur  February  num- 
ber, we  begin  this  month  the  publication 
of  an  interesting  series  of  letters  from 
the  pen  of  John  J.  Valentine,  president 
of  Wells- Fargo  «Sc  Co.  They  were  pre- 
pared for  the  edification  of  personal 
friends  of  the  writer,  and  are  all  ad- 
diessed  to  Mr.  Aaron  Stein,  of  San 
Fiancisco.  Mr.  Valentine's  old-time 
friend  and  business  associate.  These 
letters  describe  most  charmingly  inter- 
esting features  of  a  tour  beginning  in 
Canada  last  August  and  by  gradual 
stages  proceeding  through  Norway, 
Russia,  Poland,  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  trip  is  not  yet  complet- 
ed, hence  we  cannot  estimate  to  a  cer- 
tainty, the  period  through  which  these 
budgets  will  appear.  We  predict,  how- 
ever, and  certainly  hope,  we  will  not  ex- 
haust our  copy  during  the  present  year. 
We  feel  that  we  have  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  as  well  as  our  read- 
ers, upon  having  secured  Mr.  Valen- 
tine's very  gracious  permission  to  pub- 
lish these  entertaining  travel-sketches. 

After  the  manuscript  for  the  ^larch 
issue  had  been  linotyped,  a  letter  from 
Fiigene  Sliclby,  apprising  us  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Aaron  Stein,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  San  Francisco,  was  received. 
With  a  heavy  heart  we  write  these  lines, 
tor  his  death  is  another  one  of  the  mile- 
posts,  which  we  seem  now  passing  swift- 
er than  the   flight  of  time— mile-posts 


which  mark  the  "Last  of  the  Barons" — 
the  old  pioneers — the  Argonauts  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  .  ' 

To  us,  native  sons  and  daughters  of 
this  and  sister  Pacific  coast  states,  who 
stand  between  the  old  generation  and 
the  new,  there  is  nothing  more  pathetic 
than  the  passing  away  of  one  of  those, 
who,  for  half  a  century  or  more,  have 
been  identified  with  the  best  interests  of 
our  home  land — one  of  the  old,  princely 
gentlemen  whose  hearts  overflow  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  who  hold 
the  scepters  but  rule  the  world  with  love. 

We're  not  ashamed  to  stop  and  shed  a  tear, 
While  the  bustling  world  rolls  on, 

That  this  noble  spirit,  from  troubled  sphere, 
To  the  great  Beyond  has  gone. 

Mr.  Shelby  writes  as  follows: 

"Portland,  Or.,  Mar.  i6,  1900. 

''Oregon  Native  Son: 

'T  have  just  received  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Mr.  x\aron  Stein 
in  San  Francisco  this  morning;  and, 
since  you  are  now  beginning  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  letters  written  to  Mr. 
Stein  by  ^Ir.  John  J.  Valentine,  Presi- 
dent of  Wells.  Fargo  &  Company,  de- 
scriptive of  a  tour  the  latter  is  making, 
I  feel  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  transmit 
to  you  the  painful  intelligence.  Mr. 
Stein's  death  was  totally  unexpected — 
his  illness  being  of  a  single  week's  dura- 
tion— and  the  tidings  come  like  a  shock 
to  his  host  of  friends  all  over  the  Pacific 
slope.  .  He  has  held  positions  of  promi- 
nence with  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company 
since  1865,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  secretary,  and  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent. He  was  a  man  of  fine  attainments 
and  charming  personality;  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  rare  faculty  of  commanding 
and  retaining  the  respect  of  everyone 
with  whuih  he  came  in  contact.  lie  was 
a  gem  amongst  mortals — a  man  among 
men — and  his  death  is  a  calamity  to  the 
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company  he  served  so  long  and  faithful- 
ly, as  well  as  to  the  officers  and  employes 
individually.  But  on  his  associates  of 
pioneer  days — those  who  labored  in  the 
harness  by  his  side  during  a  period  cov- 
ering thirty  years — the  blow  falls  with 
crushing  force.  "  Besides  the  grief  a  com- 
rade's death  bequeaths,  it  forcibly  re- 


minds them  that  the  old  regime  is  pass- 
ing away  and  that  the  beginning  of  the 
end  confronts  them.  Mr.  Stein's  was  a 
noble  character — generous,  charitable, 
tender  and  true,  and  with  such  men 

"dying  is  but  going  home." 

"EUGENE  SHELBY." 


«      «  « 

PURPLE  AND  GOLD. 


Rozelle  Putnam's  Cabin  No.  15,  Na- 
tive Daughters,  was  instituted  at  Yon- 
cala  on  the  evening  of  January  11,  1900. 
Rozelle  Putnam,  in  whose  honor  the 
cabin  was  named,  was  the  eldest  child  of 
the  old  pioneer,  Jesse  Applegate.  She 
came  to  Oregon  in  1843;  ^^'^^  married  in 
Polk  county  in  1848  to  Charles  F.  Put- 
nam, and  died  in  186 1,  leaving  a  family 
of  little  children,  the  youngest  of  whom 
is  an  officer  in  this  cabin.  The  officers 
are  as  follows:  Past  president,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Wilson  Burt  ;  president,  Mrs.  Sal- 
lie  Applegate  Long;  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Mar\'  Lemon  Starr;  second  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Ada  Putnam  Mires; 
third  vice-president,  Mrs.  Lucy  Burt 
Samler;  secretary,  2vliss  ]Madge  Wilson; 
financial  secretar}',  }kliss  Minnie  Wilson; 
treasurer,  ^Irs.  Ada  Day  Yett;  marshal, 
Miss  Susanna  L  Burt:  trustees,  ^Irs. 
Mary  Bean  Hasard,  ]^Irs.  Susan  Wilson 
Cowan,  ^Irs.  ^lary  ^lulvaney  Perkins; 
inside  sentinel,  ^liss  ^linerva  Westen- 
hiser;  outside  sentinel.  Miss  ^lartha 
Letsom;  historian,  Mrs.  Mary  Goodell 
Burt. 

Josephine  Leland  Cabin  No.  16,  Na- 
tive Daughters  of  Oregon,  was  organiz- 
ed on  January  15,  1900.  The  officers 
elected  were:  President.  Lillias  Bristow 
Perkins;  first  vice-president,  Effie  Green 
Harmon;  second  vice-president.  AlHe 
Thornton;  tliird  vice-prt'>idcnt,  Etta 
Pollock:  past  president,  Ella  Wiley 
Meade;  secretary,  Minnie  Ireland;  finan- 
cial secretary.  Florence  Thomas  Cornell; 
treasurer,  Mae  Fain  Smith;  marshal. 
Lillie  Hall  Frater;  inside  sentinel.  Mae 
Gardner  Evans;  outside  sentinel,  Daisy 
Taylor;    trustees,  Lizzir  Fliffin  Smith. 


Clara  Alexander  Cof¥man,  Frankie  Mul- 
key  Wertz. 

Amelia  Fisher's  Cabin,  No.  17,  Native 
Daughters,  was  instituted  at  Albany. 
January  — ,  1900.  Following  are  the 
officers:  Past  president,  Anette  Cottle 
Weatherford;  president,  Annie  Settle- 
mier  Curl;  first  vice-president,  Lida  B. 
Hayes  Van  Winkle;  second  vice-pres- 
ident, Olga  Hewitt;  third  vice-president, 
Mamie  Montgomery;  recording  secre- 
tary, Ada  Morris;  financial  secretary, 
Virginia  Gordon;  treasurer,  Mary  Kecn- 
ey  McHargue;  inside  sentinel,  Willie 
Hughes  Farley;  outside  sentinel,  Ell:» 
Wheeler  Morgan;  trustees,  Mamie  Al- 
len, Carrie  Saltmarsh  and  Nellie  M 
Whitney. 

Enoch  Holt's  Cabin  No.  20,  Native 
Sons,  was  instituted  at  Harrisburi;-, 
Thursday  night,  January  18,  1900.  T\\c 
officers  elected  were:  Past  president,  J. 
G.  Kelsey;  president,  C.  R.  Holt;  tir>: 
vice-president,  Barney  May;  second 
vice-president,  W.  S.  Meeken;  third 
vice-president,  J.  G.  Douglas;  recordinir 
secretary,  Damon  Smith;  financial  sec- 
retary, T.  J.  Rogers;  treasurer,  O.  i'- 
Hyde;  marshal,  S.  M.  Bramwell.  The 
charter  of  the  new  cabin  will  remain 
open  thirty  days.  The  organization 
starts  out  with  a  good  membership,  an*! 
all  are  enthusiastic  in  the  work. 

Thomas  H.  Benton's  Cabin  No.  -J- 
Xative  Sons,  was  organized  on  JanuarN 
30,  1900,  at  Corvallis.  The  installntii'n 
of  its  officers  did  not,  however,  tak^' 
plac^  until  the  8th  of  February.  Tlu-y 
are  as  follows:  Ed.  Buxton,  past  presi- 
dent; W.  S.  Linnville,  president;  S.  L 
Hays,  first  vice-president;   G.  E.  Lilly- 
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second  vice-president;  C.  L  Johnson, 
tliird  vice-president;  E.  E.  Wilson,  re- 
cording secretary;  F.  E.  Edwards, 
financial  secretary;  W.  T.  Wiles,  treas- 
urer; B.  F.  Burnett,  marshal;  C.  Read 
H.  Withycombe  and  Frank  Groves, 
trustees;  A.  J.  Locke,"  outside  sentinel, 
and  C.  G.  Porter,  inside  sentinel.  The 
name  selected  was  one  of  the  best.  Sen- 
ator Benton,  though  not  a  pioneer,  Avas 
a  life-long  friend  and  champion  of  Ore- 
gon in  congress  and  to  his  efforts  more 
than  any  other  man  was  due  the  fact  that 
I  this  state  became  a  part  of  the  Union. 
;In  selecting  such  name,  the  membership 
i0f  Benton's  cabin  honor  the  memory  of 
I  a  man  well  worthy,  reflect  credit  upon 
ithemselves  and  in  doing  so  do  not,  in 
any  wise,  rob  the  pioneers  of  any  honors 
due  them. 

Allen  Davie's  Cabin  No.  22,  Native 
Sons  of  Oregon,  was  instituted  Febru- 
ary I,  at  Stayton.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  Past  president,  J.  P. 
Davie;  president,  L.  Hobson;  first 
vice-president,  W.  O.  Cooper;  second 
vice-president,  L.  A.  Thomas;  third 
vice-president,  W.  Richardson;  trustees, 

E.  T.  IVLitthieu,  C.  P.  Darst.  W.  A. 
Rig"gs;  recording  secretary,  W.  Crab- 
tree;  treasurer,  F.  Hobson;  marshal,  J. 
A.  Lake;  inside  sentinel,  F.  Frank;  out- 
side sentinel,  B.  Lake. 

Jack  Morrow's  Cabin  No.  24  was  or- 
ganized at  Heppner  on  ^larch  10.  1900, 
with  the  following  officers:  Frank  Gil- 
liam, past  president:  E.  S.  Freeland. 
i  president;  ]\r.  B.  Galoway,  first  vice- 
president;  Eli  Keeney,  second  vice- 
president;  J.  Matlock,  third  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  B.  Beal,  recording  secretary:  J. 
W.  Shipley,  financial  secretary:  Geo. 
Conser,  treasurer;  J.  J.  Wells,  marshal: 
A.  B.  Thomson.  Walter  Crawford  and 

F.  Sloan,  trustees. 

Clinton's  Cabin,  No.  23,  Native  Sons, 
was  organized  in  Portland  feast  side), 
on  February  27,  1900.  The  following 
officers  were-  elected  and  installed.  F. 
W.  Hanson,  past  president;  R.  F.  Rob- 
inson, president;   A.  W.  Lambert,  first 


vice-president;  Willard  A.  Roberts,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  W.  O.  Stanard,  third 
vice-president;  Fred  R.  Bishop,  mar- 
shal; U.  K.  Hall,  financial  secretary; 
William  Niedermark,  recording  secre- 
tary; V.  C.  Dunning,  treasurer;  J.  W. 
Oberander,  H.  M.  Lambert  and  George 
L.  Boynton,  trustees;  B.  Frank  Dowell, 
inner  sentinel;  \Y.  Payne  Crandall,  outer 
sentinel. 

Cyrus  Olney's  Cabin,  Native  Sons, 
and  Nancy  Welch's  Cabin,  Native 
Daughters,  of  Astoria,  gave  an  en- 
tertainment and  banquet  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary, 27.  Abernethy's  Cabin,  Portland, 
was  represented  by  Governor  T.  T. 
Geer,  Grand  President  Sol  Blumauer, 
Grand  Historian,  F.  H.  Saylor,  H.  D. 
Chapman,  Captain  T.  C.  Belcher,  Judge 
Alex.  Sweek,  S.  T.  Jeffreys  and  wife,  and 
A.  M.  Brown.  Grand  Orator  Robert  A. 
Miller,  of  McLoughlin's  Cabin,  of  Ore- 
gon City,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  grand  presi- 
dent of  the  Native  Daughters,  were  pres- 
ent. The  entertainment  consisted  of  ad- 
dresses, recitations  and  songs,  followed 
by  dancing  and  a  splendid  supper  pre- 
pared by  the  Native  Daughters. 

On  February  9  the  membership  of 
Hannah  Gilbert's  Cabin,  Native  Daugh- 
ters, and  Milliorn's  Cabin,  Native  Sons, 
of  Junction,  gave  a  joint  reception  and 
entertainment  to  the  pioneers,  visiting 
grand  officers  and  friends.  The  com- 
modious lodge  room  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  all  present,  whether  guests 
or  entertainers,  expressed  themselves  as 
heartily  pleased  with  the  programme 
rendered.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lit- 
erary and  musical  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme an  elegant  collation  was  served 
by  the  Native  Daughters,  following 
which  came  some  two  hours  of  social 
features  and  most  pleasant  general  con- 
versation. Tn  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing several  nienihtTs  were  added  to  the 
roll  of  Milliorn's  cal)in  and  diirin;;  the 
evening  other  applications  for  member- 
ship were  received.  The  Native  Daugh- 
ters, however,  had  the  largest  number  of 
applications,  which  will  be  acted  upon 
at  their  next  meeting. 
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REV.  SAMUEL  PARKER. 


This  clergyman  was  not  a  pioneer  to  settle 
in  this  section  of  the  United  States,  nor  to 
engage  in  missionary  work  therein,  still,  his 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
in,  various  ways  entitle  him  to  be  ranked 
among  those  who  have  builded  the  great 
commonwealth  of  which  it  is  composed. 

He  was  born  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  April  23, 
1779,  and  acquired  his  education  in  his  na- 
tive state,  graduating  from  Williams  College 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1806. 
He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  1812.  From  this  time 
until  1833  his  labors  were  mainly  confined 
within  the  state  of  New  York.  In  that  year 
he  offered  his  services  to  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  as  an  explorer  or 
missionary  beyond  the  Rockies.  His  offer 
was  not  accepted  until  1834,  when  he  started 
for  Oregon.  On  his  arrival  at  St.  Louis  he 
found  that  he  was  too  late  to  accompany  an 
expedition  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
and  returned  home  to  stay  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  in  the  meantime  interesting  the 
churches  in  behalf  of  his  contemplated 
work. 

He  again  set  forth  in  1835,  accompanied  by 
Marcus  Whitman,  leaving  St.  Louis  in  April 
of  that  year.  On  reaching  Green  river,  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Fur  Company,  information 
was  obtained  which  convinced  them  that  it 
was  advisable  that  Dr.  Whitman  return  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  reinforcements, 
which  he  did,  Mr.  Parker  proceeding  with 
the  undertaking.  The  most  of  the  traveling 
was  done  with  Indians  for  his  guides.  While 
en  route  sickness  and  privations  were  ex- 
perienced, but  nothing  daunted,  he  contin- 
ued on  his  way.  arriving  at  Vancouver  dur- 
ing October.  At  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  he  passed  the  winter  at  Vancou- 
ver. He  visited  Astoria  and  the  Willamette 
valley  during  the  winter  and  in  the  spring 
took  a  tour  among  the  Indians  east  of  the 
mountains.  On  his  return  he  took  passage 
on  a  sailing  vessel  for  the  States,  arriving 
home  in  1837. 

He  published  a  book  of  his  travels  descrip- 
tive of  the  route  of  travel,  the  Indians, 
plants,  animals,  geology.  moterolng>'  and 
geography  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He 
kept  constantly  interested  in  Oregon  and  its 
welfare,  lecturing  very  frequently  about  its 
great  possibilities,  and  used  his  influence 
with  prominent  men  in  its  behalf.  In  his 
book  he  speaks  of  the  practicability  of  a 
transcontinental  railroad.  He  died  at  Ithlca, 
New  York,  March  21.  1860. 


REV.  HENRY  HARMON  SPALDING. 


Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding  was  born  at  Pratts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  November  26,  1803.  In  early 
life  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  was  brought 
up  by  strangers,  who  gave  him  almost  no 
school  advantages,  so  that  he  arrived  at 
manhood's  estate  before  he  could  read  and 
write.  In  1825  he  was  so  situated  that  he 
could  go  to  school  and  he  did  so  and  applied 
himself  with  a  will.  A  part  of  the  time  he 
worked  for  his  board  and  walked  some  miles 
to  school,  but  these  disadvantages  could  not 
deter  him  from  acquiring  an  education.  In 
1828  he  gave  himself  to  missionary  work, 
and  entered  Prattsburg  academy;  and  by 
1831  he  was  able  to  enter  the  junior  class- 
half  way  through — of  Hamilton  College. 
New  York.  On  account  of  his  poverty  and 
the  help  he  received  from  the  education  so- 
ciety, he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  and  go 
to  the  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1833.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  entered  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, remaining  there  two  years  and  in  1S:>.') 
was  ordained  by  the  Bath  Presbytery  of 
New  York. 

He  was  married  October  12,  1833,  to  Miss 
Eliza  Hart,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  af- 
ter his  ordination  they  removed  to  the 
Osage  Indian  reserve  as  a  missionary.  Soon 
after  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Whitman  and  in- 
duced to  accompany  him  to  Oregon  to  labor 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia.  The 
trip  across  the  plains  was  made  in  183<1 
Mrs.  Spalding  and  Mrs. ^Whitman  being  the 
first  white  women  to  make  that  long  and 
tiresome  journey. 

Mrs.  Spalding's  health  was  delicate  and 
the  trip  came  very  near  causing  her  death, 
but  she  got  better  on  reaching  the  Rockies 
and  lived  thereafter  until  1851.  They  camo 
on  through  to  Vancouver,  but  remained 
there  only  a  short  time  when  they  went  ea.'^.t 
of  the  mountains,  settling  at  Lapwai.  Th<» 
first  house  they  occupied  there  was  made  of 
buffalo  skins,  this  however,  was  soon  super- 
ceded by  a  log  one.  They  remained  at 
Lapwai  until  after  the  Whitman  massacr«» 
in  1847.  when  they  removed  to  the  Willam- 
ette valley.  The  first  Presbyterian  church 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  of  which  he  was  p  v'-.- 
tor.  was  or:xani/r'(l  .August  18.  l'^3S.  'Ih-' 
first  apple  trees  planted  in  Ida.io  were  plant- 
ed by  him  in  1837.  The  first  printing  onj.ho 
coast  was  done  at  his  station  in  May,  l*^-"'-* 

Wlion  Dr.  Whitman  was  killed,  in  l^^l'- 
Mr.  Spalding  was  near  Walla  Walla,  and 
narrowly  escaped  a  like  fate;  and  only  af- 
ter severe  suffering,  both  bodily  and  mental. 
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jid  he  reach  home  a  week  later.  When  the 
:aptives  were  rescued  from  the  Cayuses  and 
taken  to  the  Willamette  valley  in  the  spring 
of  1S4S.  he,  with  his  family  and  others  were 
also  taken.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  been 
protected  by  the  friendly  Nez  Perces.  Mrs. 
Spalding  died  at  Oregon  City,  January  7, 
18.51.  The  issue  of  the  union  was  four  chil- 
dren. Eliza,  (Mrs.  Warren),  being  the  oldest 
white  child  born  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
that  lived  beyond  early  infancy.  Mr.  Spald- 
ing again  married  in  1853,  Miss  Rachel  J. 
Smith,  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  pioneer  of 
1852.  She  survived  her  husband  and  died 
at  Hillsboro.  April  22,  ISSO. 

Mr.  Spalding's  life  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west was  a  very  active  one,  and  was  always 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived.  He  held  several  offices  of  responsi- 
bility, and  with  honor  to  himself  and  the 
state  and  nation.  It  is  probably  to  his  in- 
fluence, more  than  to  any  other  single  cause 
|that  the  most  of  the  Nez  Perces  have  ever 
remained  friendly  to  the  whites  during  the 
many  Indian  wars,  and  are  now  so  well  civ- 
ilized. 

REV.  GUSHING  EELLS,  D.  D. 


Dr.  Eells  was  born  at  Blanford,  Mass., 
February  16,  1810.  He  remained  at  his  na- 
tive place  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age 
when  he  was  sent  for  a  finished  education  to 
to  Monson  Academy  and  later  to  Williams 
College,  Massachusetts,  graduating  from  the 
latter  in  1834.  He  then  attended  the  East 
Windsor  Theological  Seminary,  Connecticut, 
graduating  from  this  institution  in  1837.  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  was  ordained  a  min- 
ister of  the  Congregational  church.  Soon 
after  he  offered  his  services  to  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  who  accepted 
them  and  appointed  him  to  the  Zulu  mission 
of  Africa,  but  his  destination  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Dr.  Eells  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Myra  Fairbank.  of  Holden,  Mass.,  on  ]Nrarch 
1838.  On  the  next  day  they  started  on 
their  bridal  tour  across  the  plains  and  about 
a  year  later  began  house-keeping  near  the 
Spokane  river,  ready  to  receive  visitors.  In 
the  same  party  coming  with  them  was  an- 
other bride  and  groom— Rev.  Elkanah 
Walker  and  wife.  The  trip  across  the  con- 
tinent was  made  on  horseback,  and  they 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  a.-^  far  as  the  Rockies  and  from 
ninnpp  th^y  traveled  wirh  employees  of  th** 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  until  they  reached 
Waiilatpu.  Dr.  Whitman's  station,  where 
they  arrived  August  20,  1S3S.  There  they 
?nent  thp  winter  and  in  the  spring  of  1830 
I  hey.  together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker,  es- 
tablished a  mission  among  the  Spokane  In- 
dians at  Tshimakain.  in  what  is  now  Spo- 


kane county,  Washington.  At  their  mission 
they  remained  until  1848,  when  they  went  to 
Fort  Colville,  fearing  that  the  Indians  who 
murdered  Dr.  Whitman  and  others  in  1847, 
would  seek  to  massacre  them  as  well,  in 
spite  of  the  friendly  feeling  manifested  for 
the  Spokanes  among  whom  they  labored. 
Soon  after  going  to  Colville  they  were  es- 
corted to  the  Willamette  valley  by  the  vol- 
unteer troops.  After  their  arrival,  they  were 
a  short  time  on  the  Abiqua,  and  then  went 
to  Salem  and  for  a  time  taught  in  the  Ore- 
gon Institute  (Willamette  University).  In 
1849  they  went  to  Forest  Grove  and  there 
taught  school  until  1851,  when  they  went  to 
Hillsboro  and  likewise  were  engaged  until 
1857,  and  again  returned  to  Forest  Grove,  and 
for  the  next  three  years  Dr.  Eells  was  prin- 
cipal of  Tualitan  Academy.  In  1860  he  went 
to  Walla  Walla  and  began  the  up-building  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Whitman  College. 
This  institution  was  not  only  the  creation  of 
his  own  mind,  but  its  success  has  been  due 
to  his  work  as  a  teacher  therein  and  contrib- 
utor to  its  endowment  fund,  devoting  to  the 
latter  upwards  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  out 
of  his  personal  means  and  secured  some 
twelve  thousand  more  from  others  for  it. 

The  doctor's  life  has  been  very  active  in 
ministerial  work;  he  has  organized  more 
churches  in  Washington  than  any  other  man 
who  ever  lived  in  that  state,  and  after  their 
organization  remained  with  them  until  they 
were  sure  to  be  kept  alive  and  thriving,  then 
transferring  his  ministry  therein  to  others 
so  that  he  could  start  another  elsewhere.  To 
the  churches  he  organized  he  gave  liberally 
and  contributed  largely  to  missionary  enter- 
prises. Mrs.  Eells  died  August  9,  1878.  They 
had  two  children,  Hon.  Edwin  Eells  and  Rev. 
Myron  Eells.  both  of  whom  are  residents  of 
the  state  of  Washington. 

REV.  ELKANAH  WALKER. 


This  prominent  pioneer  was  born  at  North 
Yarmouth,  Maine,  August  7,  1805.  and  was 
brought  up  in  his  native  place.  At  twenty- 
six  he  united  with  the  church  and  soon  after- 
wards began  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He 
took  an  academic  course,  and  in  1834  entered 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  graduating 
therefrom  in  1837.  In  1838  he  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  Congregational  church.  He 
offered  his  services  to  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  who  appointed  him  as  a 
mi!=^sionary  to  South  Africa,  together  with 
Rev.  Cu-ihing  Fell-,  who  accompanitMl  him  to 
Oregon,  l)ut  a  war  breaking  out  bet\v.H;n  the 
chiefs  in  Africa  causing  a  detention  in  go- 
ing, and  in  the  meantime  the  call  from  Ore- 
gon being  so  urgent  that,  with  their  consent, 
their  destinfition  was  changed  to  this  coast. 

Mr.  Walker  was  married  March  5,  1838.  to 
Miss  Mary  Richardson,  a  portrait  and  biog- 
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raphical  sketch  of  whom  appeared  in  the 
June  number.  Before  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Walker  she  was  appointed  a  missionary  to 
Siam  but  after  that  event  her  destination 
was  changed  first  to  Africa  and  then  to  Ore- 
gon. 

The  day  following  their  marriage  they 
started  on  their  bridal  tour  across  the  plains 
in  company  with  Revs.  Eells  and  A.  B. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gray  and  their  wives, 
where  no  white  women  had  ever  traveled, 
except  Mrs.  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Spalding,  who 
came  to  Oregon  with  their  husbands  in  1836. 
The  journey  was  made  on  horseback,  the 
saddle  used  by  Mrs.  Walker  being  now  in 
the  custody  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society. 
They  arrived  at  Waiilatpu  in  August,  1838. 
The  next  ten  years  were  spent  at  Tshimakain 
(Walker's  prairie),  among  the  Spokane  In- 
dians. Mr.  Walker  studied  the  language  of 
these  Indians  and  prepared  and  published  a 
small  primer  in  the  same,  it  being  printed  on 
the  pioneer  printing  press  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  then  at  Lapwai.  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  book  ever  printed  in  that  tongue. 

After  the  massacre  of  Dr.  Whitman  and 
^others  at  Waiilatpu,  in  November,  1847,  it 
was  not  deemed  safe  to  remain  longer  at 
their  mission  and  in  March,  1848,  they  left 
it  and  went  to  Fort  Colville,  remaining  there 
until  June,  when  they  were  escorted  to  the 
Willamette  valley  by  Oregon  volunteers,  and 
on  their  arrival  they  stopped  at  Oregon  City 
until  1850,  when  they  removed  to  Forest 
Grove  where  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
were  spent. 

Mr.  Walker  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Congregational  Association  at  Oregon 
City,  in  1848,  and  also  in  establishing  Tuali- 
tan  Academy  at  Forest  Grove  in  the  same 
year.  He  was  very  liberal  in  gifts  to 
churches,  schools  and  enterpises  that  were 
of  a  beneficial  character  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

He  died  at  Forest  Grove.  November  21, 
1877,  his  wife  surviving  him  until  December 
5.  1897.  Eight  children  were  born  to  them, 
the  eldest,  Cjo-us,  enjoying  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  white  male  child  born  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  who  lived  beyond  in- 
fancy. 

ARCHBISHOP  BLANCHET. 


The  Most  Reverend  Francis  Norbert  Blan- 
chet  was  born  at  St.  Pierre.  Riviere  du  Sad. 
Canada,  September  5,  1705.  llf^  was  educated 
in  the  Petit  Seminaire,  Quebec,  and  was  or- 
dained July  IS,  ISIO.  While  engajjed  in  mis- 
sionary labors  in  the  district  of  Montreal,  in 
1838,  ho  was  ap^ointod  to  take  charge  of  the 
Oregon  mission,  with  the  title  of  vicar-gen- 
eral, and  for  his  assistant  was  given  the  Rev. 
Modeste  Demcrs. 


The  mission  to  which  they  were  assigned 
was  "situated  between  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
the  Rocky  mountains," — a  mighty  charge  for 
two  men;  but  the  men  were  apostles,  and 
therefore  as  full  of  practical  zeal  as  of  prac- 
tical faith.  Their  journey  was  long  and  a 
most  laborious  one.  While  en  route  they 
baptized  and  confirmed  many  Indians,  who 
had  gathered  at  the  various  forts  to  mee* 
the  long-looked-for  "black  gowns"  as  thf^y 
were  called.  They  arrived  at  Vancouver.  No- 
vember 24.  1838.  Here  they  made  their  head- 
quarters, while  for  four  years  tuey  toiled  un- 
aided, up  and  down  the  wide  domain  of  their 
mission.  They  learned  the  Indian  language* 
and  taught  the  natives  in  their  own  tongue 
the  prayers  and  doctrines  of  the  church. 

The  first  assistance  sent  them  was  in  1843, 
which  was  from  time  to  time  augmented  by 
further  reinforcements.  On  October  17,  1843. 
was  founded  St.  Joseph's  College,  at  St.  Paul, 
the  institution  starting  out  with  thirty  board- 
ers, all  sons  of  farmers,  except  one,  the  son 
of  an  Indian  chief. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  missions  the 
holy  see,  at  the  request  of  the  bishops  of 
Quebec  and  Baltimore,  erected  Oregon  into  a 
vicariate-apostolic  (December  1,  1843),  ap- 
pointing Father  Blanchet  its  vicar-apostolic, 
with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  In 
November,  1844,  he  set  out  for  Canada,  to  be 
consecrated.  On  his  arrival,  having  appoint- 
ed Father  Demers  vicar-general,  he  found 
the  title  given  in  his  briefs,  was  changed  to 
Bishop  of  Drasa,  and  by  this  latter  title  he 
was  consecrated.  From  Canada  he  went  to 
Europe  in  the  interests  of  his  charge,  re- 
ceiving substantial  aid  and  reinforcements. 
While  there,  Pius  IX,  erected  Oregon  into  an 
ecclesiastical  province,  containing  throe  suf- 
fragan sees.  Oregon  City,  Walla  Walla  and 
Vancouver  Island;  the  first  being  alloted  to 
the  archbishop,  the  second  to  his  brothrr. 
the  Rev.  A.  M.  A.  Blanchet,  canon  of  Mon- 
treal, and  the  third  to  his  faithful  colleague. 
Vicar-General  Demers. 

The  archbishop  returned  to  Oregon  in  18 17 
and  from  that  time  until  1870  he  was  the  ac- 
tive head  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  What  the  Catholic  church  Is 
today  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  due  to  hI-'= 
master  mind.  In  this  year  the  venerable  man. 
no  longer  able  to  attend  to  the  arduous  du- 
ties of  the  oflice  held,  asked  for  and  was 
grantod  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of  Arch- 
bishop Sogers.  After  initiating  his  co-labor 
or  into  the  work  of  tho  diooese.  he  cho^-'' 
retire,  publishing  his  farewoll  pastoral  on 
February  27.  ISSl.  From  that  time  unti. 
.lune  18,  18S3.  he  resided  at  St.  Vinconf.s 
hospital,  pas.sing  his  last  days  in  rcadin;:. 
writing  and  making  occasional  visits,  until 
in  the  ripeness  of  old  age  he  wa^?  pluck<Ml 
from  the  tree  of  life  by  the  angel  of  death. 
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He  was  buried  at  St.  Paul,  Marion  county, 
the  oldest  French  oettlement  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

■« 

BISHOP  MODESTE  DEMERS. 


Right  Reverend  Modeste  Demers  was  of 
French  parentage,  and  born  October  4,  1808, 
in  the  parrish  of  St.  Nicholas,  near  Quebec, 
Canada.  He  received  his  education  at  Que- 
bec's leading  seminary,  graduating  with 
great  credit.  He  was  ordained  February  7, 
1836,  and  was  sent  to  the  Red  River  country 
as  a  missionary.  Here  he  remained  until 
1838,  when  himself  and  Archbishop  (then 
Father)  Blanchet,  came  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west, they  being  the  pioneer  missionaries  of 
the  Catholic  church  to  set  up  the  cross  in 
this  section  of  the  United  States. 

After  their  arrival.  Father  Blanchet  labor- 
ed more  among  the  Canadians  then  here 
and  Father  Demers  among  the  Indians,  and 
it  is  due  mainly  to  his  assiduous  efforts  that 
the  Indians  of  the  Sound  and  British  Colum- 
bia were  won  over  to  the  faith.  In  1846  the 
Pacific  Northwest  was  erected  into  an  arch- 
diocese with  Archbishop  Blanchet  as  Metro- 
politan. The  diocese  was  divided  into  three 
suffragan  sees.  Oregon  City,  Walla  Walla  and 
Vancouver  Island.  To  the  latter  see.  Father 
Demers  was  created  bishop,  and  at  such  time 
he  was  without  even  a  single  assistant. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  took  up  the  work  before 
him  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  energy 
displayed  bore  fruit  not  only  in  a  way  of  se- 
curing the  assistance  of  priests  and  sisters, 
but  additional  communicants.  The  diocese 
then  but  a  scattered  congregation,  is  now 
one  of  the  most  numerous  and  praiseworthy 
on  the  coast.  Bishop  Demers  lived  to  see 
himself  surrounded  by  faithful  and  ardent 
co-religionists  in  every  portion  of  his  dio- 
cese, and  where  he  once  celebrated  mass 
with  no  housing  but  the  dome  of  blue  above, 
now  there  are  elegant  and  costly  churches. 
Schools,  hospitals  and  other  institutions  of 
learning  and  reliefs  to  stricken  man  are  in 
almost  every  town  throughout  the  see  he 
made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

After  an  active  life  of  great  usefulness  to 
the  church,  to  mankind  and  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  a  good  and  great  man  went  to 
his  reward  on  July  28.  1877. 

VERY  REV.  J.  B.  A.  BROUILLET. 


Father  John  Baptist  Abraham  Brouilette 
was  of  French-Canadiau  parentage.  He  was 
born  December  11,  lbl3,  at  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Canada,  now  a  suburb  of  the  City  of 
Montreal.  He  was  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood at  the  St.  Hyacinth  College,  and  was 
ordained  August  27.  1837.  For  the  next  ten 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  ministry  In 


various  parts  of  Canada.  In  1847  he  accom- 
panied archbishop  (then  newly  consecrated 
bishop)  Blanchet  across  the  plains  to  Orp- 
gon,  coming  in  the  capacity  of  vicar-general 
of  the  new  diocese.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
they  arrived  at  Walla  Walla,  where  the  mis- 
sion previously  established  in  that  place,  was 
placed  in  his  charge.  He  began  at  once  his 
labors  among  the  Indians,  and  met  with 
phenomenal  success  until  the  disturbances 
arising  through  the  massacre  of  Dr.  WhiK 
man  at  Waiilatpu,  made  it  unsafe  for  a  wnite 
man  to  live  in  that  section.  The  Indians 
were  especially  antagonistic  towards  Dr. 
Whitman  and  his  associates,  not  making  any 
outward  show  of  hostility  against  others, 
but  they  nevertheless  kept  strict  watch  upon 
all  the  whites,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw 
Father  Brouillet  assist  to  bury  the  massacred 
dead,  and  when  they  learned  that  he  had 
gone  down  the  river  in  order  to  intercept 
and  warn  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding,  a  colleague  of 
Dr.  Whitman,  that  moment  he  became  a 
marked  man.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was 
useless  for  him  to  try  continuance  of  his  la- 
bors there  and  he  removed  to  Southern  Ore- 
gon. After  a  short  stay  there  the  California 
gold  excitement  broke  out  and  he  followed 
the  exodus  of  settlers  to  the  mines. 

The  Indian  troubles  being  settled  in  his 
first  pastorate,  he  returned  there.  From 
Walla  Walla  he  was  sent  to  Washington 
City  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Indian 
missions  of  the  West.  This  took  him  on 
visitation  to  missions  far  rem^oved  from  each 
other  and  during  all  seasons.  In  the  winter 
of  1883-84  he  went  to  a  mission  in  Dakota, 
and  durins  the  trip  got  caught  in  a  blizzard, 
and  though  he  escaped  alive,  the  hardshiD.=! 
he  underwent  produced  sun  blindness  and 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
throat.  These  troubles,  together  with  the 
shock  his  constitution  had  received,  brought 
on  a  speedy  decline.  He  died  February  5, 
1884. 

REV.  PIERRE  JOHN  DESMET,  5.  J. 


Father  DeSmet  was  born  in  Termonde, 
Belgium,  December  31.  ISOl.  The  early  benf 
of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, and  he  entered  college  in  his  native 
country  for  that  purpose,  but  before  gradua- 
tion, came  to  America.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  located  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies,  graduating  with  high 
honors,  following  which,  he  was  ordained 
and  identified  himself  with  the  Jesuito  Ordor. 

In  the  spring  of  18Ki  he  joined  an  expedi- 
tion en  route  for  the  Pacific  Northwest,  ex- 
pecting to  piir.-ue  his  labors  among  the  In- 
dians of  this  :;ectlon  as  he  had  previously 
among  the  tribes  east  of  and  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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OREGON  NATIVE  SON. 


Being  young,  ardent,  intellectual,  educated, 
energetic  and  of  a  commanding  presence, 
he  was  well  fitted  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression upon  the  Indians  among  whom  he 
came  to  win  over  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
His  efforts  were  so  successful  from  the  rery 
beginning  that  he  realized  that  he  must  have 
assistance  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
left  for  the  East  to  interest  others  in  help- 
ing him.  He  returned  in  the  following  year 
with  reinforcements,  establishing  a  perma- 
nent mission  among  the  flat-head  Indians. 
The  field  being  still  too  wide  for  successful 
covering  by  himself  and  associates,  he  again 
went  East  for  more  help.  There  he  secured 
aid,  but  not  sufficient,  and  he  went  to  Eu- 
rope hoping  there  to  realize  upon  the  full- 
ness of  his  dreams.  He  returned  in  1844  ac- 
companied by  several  fathers,  lay  brothers, 
and  by  six  sisters  of  Notra  Dame  de  Namur. 
These  sisters  were  the  first  to  come  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  trip  from  the  old  country  was  by  sail- 
ing vessel,  from  Antwerp,  and  of  necessity  a 
long  and  tiresome  journey,  still,  the  intrepid 
father  lost  no  time  after  his  arrival  in  reach- 
ing the  upper  country  where  he  could  be  wiiu 
his  charge  again.  He  continued  to  remain 
in  this  field  for  many  years,  laboring  zeal- 
ously and  with  great  reward.  His  influence 
over  the  Indians  was  considerable  and  al- 
ways exerted  for  good,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions his  interference  prevented  hostilities 
between  them  and  the  whites. 

He  was  fond  of  writing  and  left  behind  him 
several  books  of  travel  and  of  historic  inter- 
est relative  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  At  the 
close  of  life,  a  faithful  servant  entered  into 
the  joys  of  his  Lord.  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  in 
May,  1872. 

JAMES  DUVAL  HOLM  AN. 


This  honored  pioneer  was  born  August  18, 
1814,  on  his  father's  farm  in  Wooaford  coun- 
ty, Kentucky.  His  ancestors  were  of  the 
very  best  blood  of  the  sunny  South.  After 
living  in  the  place  of  his  birth  for  about 
three  years  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Tennessee,  residing  there  for  nine  years, 
when  another  remove  was  made  to  Clay 
county,  Missouri.  In  1841  his  mother  died 
and  in  1843  his  father.  John  Holman.  came 
across  the  plains  to  Oregon. 

Soon  after  reaching  manhood  Mr.  Holman 
engat^ed  in  the  mercantile  busine.-^s,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  manv  Mormons  in  the  section 
where  he  was,  his  oppo.-=ition  to  them  and 
participating  in  measures  against  them,  to- 
gether with  the  failure  of  some  heavy  debt- 
ors, a  failure  in  business  was  brought  about 
in  1845.  He,  however,  refused  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  laws  of  insolvency  and,  after  com- 
ing to  Oregon,  voluntarily  paid  his  Indebt- 


edness, together  with  accrued  interest  tiier^- 
on. 

In  184G,  with  his  wife  and  two  children, 
came  across  the  plains,  arriving  at  Ore.^on 
City  in  October  of  that  year.  It  is  unnort^^- 
sary  to  recount  the  hardships  and  privati'm.-*' 
endured  by  those  making  that  long  and  lir- 
some  trip.   All  old  pioneers  know  only  to  . 
well  what  a  journey  to  Oregon  was  in  t:: 
forties.   Those  days  are  part  of  the  hero;!- 
history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  rt  m; 
pioneers  are  those  who  came  prior  to  ist: 
Others  experienced  equal  hardships  and  dan 
gers,  but  they  came  with  a  certainty  that  tb.- 
country  was  a  part  of  the  United  States  ami 
that  each  would  have  the  right  to  a  donation 
claim  on  his  arrival,  while  their  predecessors 
had  no  guarantee    of    being    permitted  to 
quietly  settle  in  the  prospective  homes  they 
had  come  to  seek  out. 

After  arrival  a  home  was  made  in  Oregon 
City  for  a  short  time  when  the  family  settle  i 
on  a  piece  of  land  near  that  place,  remaining 
there  until  1848,  when  Mr.  Holman  removo.l 
his  family  back  to  the  city,  when  he  left  for 
the  gold  fields  of  California.  The  party  of 
which  he  was  a  member  being  the  first  of 
the  gold  hunters  from  Oregon  to  reach  the 
mines. 

His  mining  ventures  were  very  successful 
and  after  a  few  months  he  returned  honi'' 
richer  than  he  was  on  his  departure  by  sf^v- 
eral  thousand  dollars.  He  came  back  in  1^1" 
by  way  of  San  Francisco,  where  he  purchast"! 
a  large  stock  of  merchandise,  with  which  h'^ 
opened  a  store  in  Oregon  City,  and  by  at- 
tention to  business  he  further  prospered.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  i^r- 
ritorial  legislature  and  was  one  of  the  l<^id- 
ers  therein.  In  18.50  he  conceived  the  nh-'^ 
that  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
would  eventually  be  built  nearer  to  tide  wa- 
ter than  the  towns  then  on  the  Columbia 
were  located,  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in 
Oregon  City  and  removed  to  Pacific  City,  on 
Baker's  Bay.  purchasing  a  large  interest  in 
the  townsite.  saw  mill  and  other  improv.'- 
ments  at  that  place.  He  also  secured  a  dona 
tion  land  claim. 

For  a  time  Pacific  City  gave  promise  of 
ing  the  great  city  he  had  dreamed  of  a.s  a 
future  possibility,  but  expectations  were^c'it 
short  by  the  government,  in  lHr)2.  si»'P 
ping  in  and  appropriating  to  its  uses  t!i'' 
greater  portion  of  the  townsite  and  its  in>- 
provements.  one  of  the  latter  being  a  ho!'*, 
elected  by  Mr.  Holman  at  a  cost  of  .-rJ*^ 
Pacific  City  was  afterwards  taken  as  a  P'^^^ 
t  rament  re-^ervation  and  is  new  the  Fort 
Canby  reservation. 

In  1H7!)  the  government  paid  him  for  th" 
hotel,!,  but  for  the  other  improvements  an^J 
the  townsite  it  never  would  pay  a  cent. 

Mr.  Holman  then  went  to  live  on  his  dona- 
tion claim  adjoining  Pacific  City,  and  aftrr 
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;iravlng  up  on  it  removed  to  Portland  where 
ho  resided  until  his  death.  In  1859  he  was 
«-;octed  a  director  of  the  Portland  public 
schools,  and  re-elected  for  four  sucessive 
••'rms.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  the  highest  type. 
Ho  was  in  every  way  honorable — an  ex- 
.•mplary  man,  conscientious  Christian  and  a 
!:ujdel  citizen.  He  died  at  Portland,  Decem- 
I..-r  21.  1882,  leaving:  a  widow  and  four  chil- 
dren to  mourn  his  loss.  His  wife  was  a  Miss 
[{.irhael  Hixson  Summers,  a  brief  sketch  of 
whom  appears  in  this  number. 

MRS.  RACHAEL  HIXSON  HOLMAN. 


.\mong  that  illustrious  band  of  Oregon's 
"urlier  pioneers  whose    coming    blazed  the 
•Aay  jicross  the  plains  was  the  subject  of  this 
-kotch.   She  was  born  February  27,  1823,  in 
Fleming  county,  Kentucky  and  is  closely  re- 
'itcd  to  well  known  fafnilies  of  that  state. 
Iti  1840  she  accompanied  her  father,  who  was 
-♦-eking  better  health,  to  Western  Missouri. 
:ir\(l  while  there  met  Mr.  James  D.  Holman. 
And  not  long  afterwards  they  became  man 
:i.:!tl.  wife.  A  happy  choice  for  her,  a  selection 
'.nr  helpmate  on  his  part  that  brought  him  ui 
:'-^'rets.  While  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the 
-ocial  and  conventional  forms  surrounding 
;he  lives  of  mothers  keep  them  in  the  shad- 
of  their  husband's  name,  it  is  neverthe- 
'.•-:3  a  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
<'ntive  which  a  man  has  to  win  position  or 
'  trtune  comes  from  his  wife.    And  it  has 
often  been  remarked  that  the  women  in  the 
'  :ni£;ration  trains  showed  as  much  pluck  as 
''•c  men;  and  many  a  dispirited  husband  was 
■  -"ered  up  and  almost  carried  through  by  his 
'  rave  better  half.  The  experiences  of  those 
"f  our  pioneers  coming  here  in  the  forties 
"•-ro  such  that  would     almost  appall  the 
'  ■••'>eat  generations,  still,  those  brave  men 
as  equally  brave  women  never  faltered 
their  endeavor  to  reach  this  far-away  land, 
'•^r.  Ho'man  believed    that    fortunes'  star 
•'■-one  brighter  in  the  West   and  determined 
'  •  be  noarer  its  greater  glowing.  To  his  opin- 
■n.s  in  the  matter  of  coming,  his  wife,  will- 
elv  d'-ferred.  By  her  bouyant  disposition  the 
'.ships  of  the  plains  were  made  to  appear 
•      hf^avy;  the  same  spirit  of  cheer  aided 
^  hu.sband  to  make  financial  losses  in  after 
"  irs  an  incentive  for  new  effort;  and  re- 
r.«*f^s  wore  robbed  of  their  bitterness  by  her 
■^iipathy  and  encburagf^ment.    Of  all  God's 
'       to  man.  a  brave,  true  woman,  a  devoted 
■'     ii'  lpful  wife  and  affectionate  mother,  is 
^  ''♦^•.<t.  Such  a  woman  is  Mrs.  Ho'man. 
Of  The  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hol- 
*n.  foiir  are  now  living.  Frederick  V.  and 
•  o.  F.  Holman.  both  prominent  members  of 


the  Oregon  bar,  Frances  A.  and  Kate  S.,  who 
reside  with  their  mother  in  her  beautiful  and 
comfortable  Portland  home. 

HEMAN  J.  GEER. 

The  name  of  Geer  is  so  well  known  in  the 
state  of  Oregon  that  the  following  account 
of  the  parents  of  T.  T.  Geer,  the  first  native- 
son  of  our  commonwealth  to  become  its  chief 
executive,  will  be  of  interest  to  all. 

This  now  venerable  pioneer  was  born  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  in  1828.  Two  years  after 
birth  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Illinois 
where  he  remained  until  arriving  at  man- 
hood's estate.  In  1847  he  crossed  the  plains 
with  the  train  of  which  Joel  Palmer  was 
captain.  There  was  considerable  discontent 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
about  this  time,  but  the  large  number  coming 
in  this  train  prevented  any  show  of  hostility 
being  manifested.  One  of  the  party,  Peter 
Hall,  stopped  en  route  at  Waiilatpu.  and  was 
one  of  those  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
treacherous  savage  during  the  Whitman 
massacre.  The  most  trying  experience  of  the 
party,  as  a  whole,  was  the  crossing  of  the 
Cascade  mountains  by  the  Barlow  road. 

Mr.  Geer's  first  stopping  place  in  the  state 
was  at  Oregon  City,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  business,  remaining  there  until 
the  following  year  when  he  abandoned  city 
life  for  a  pastoral  one,  locating  a  claim  in 
the  Waldo  Hills  section.  Soon  after  getting 
his  cabin  in  readiness  for  habitation  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Cynthia  Ann 
Eoff,  daughter  of  J.  L.  Eoff,  a  pioneer  of 
1847. 

From  18.54  to  1861  he  was  in  the  nursery 
business  at  Silverton,  and  the  next  year  at 
Salem,  thence  to  the  Caribou  mines  in  1862. 
thence  to  Auburn,  and  from  there  to  Ban- 
nock City  with  his  goods.  In  18(')4  he  mined 
on  the  John  Day  river  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. Upon  the  organization  of  Union  county 
he  served  as  deputy  sheriff  under  his  brother 
Isaac  Geer,  during  the  incumbency  of  the 
latter  in  that  office.  In  1867  he  located  a 
fruit  farm  near  Cove,  Oregon.  Here  sur- 
rounded by  his  fields,  fruits,  fine  stock,  etc., 
he  finds  employment. 

In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  Captain  Ene- 
lish's  company  of  Oregon  R.angers  which  was 
of  much  service  in  recovering  property  stolen 
by  the  Indians  from  the  settlers  in  the  Wil- 
lamette valley. 

In  accordance  with  the  longevity  of  the 
Geer  family,  Mr.  Geer  bids  fair  to  live  to  a. 
very  ripe  old  age,  he  Is  at  present  72  years 
old  and  seems  as  buoyant  and  vigorous  as  a 
man  of  tprty. 


EARLY  CENSUS  TAKING. 


The  first  regular  census  of  Oregon 
was  taken  in  185 1-2,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Colonel  Joe  Meek,  the  then 
United  States  Marshal.  Among  his  as- 
sistants was  Uncle  Dan  O'Neill,  the  well- 
known  old-time  steamboat  purser.  At 
such  time  census  taking  was  not  by  any 
means  a  snap,  owing  to  the  country  be- 
ing thinly  settled  and  the  difficulties  of 
transportation  from  place  to  place.  The 
area  to  be  covered  comprised  the  original 
Oregon,  now  Oregon,  Washington,  Ida- 
'ho  and  that  portion  of  Montana  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  Uncle  Dan  be- 
gan his  work  out  south  and  was  in  the 
Willamette  valley  for  five  months.  While 
in  the  Calipooia  mountains  he  got  lost 
for  a  couple  of  days  and  had  to  subsist 
on  the  inner  bark  of  birch  trees. 

His  trip  down  the  Willamette  river 
from  Oregon  City  to  Portland  was  m  a 
canoe,  which  he  tied  up  to  the  bank 
about  where  the  foot  of  Washington 
street  now  is.  Upon  landing  he  sallied 
forth  into  the  brush  then  covering  the 
site  of  the  future  city  to  round  up  the 
most  of  the  residents,  being  guided  to 
their  whereabouts  by  the  sound  of  their 
axes.  He  secured  600  names,  but  Colo- 
nel W.  W.  Chapman,  who  owned  a  large 
part  of  the  townsite,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  number  reported,  and  he  hired 
another  man  to  re-take  the  census.  The 
hired  man  only  secured  550  names.  The 
latter  worked  at  a  certain  price  for  the 
job,  while  Uncle  Dan  was  paid  so  much 
per  nam.e  and,  naturally,  took  pains  to 
see  every  one. 

At  one  of  the  houses  where  Uncle  Dan 
called,  he  found  the  head  of  the  house 
to  be  a  widow,  one  well  dressed  and  of 
elderly  appearance.  She  met  him  at  the 
door,  and  upon  stating  his  business,  she 
waived  him  to  a  seat — one  of  the  many 
stumps  which  stood  near  the  door.  Set- 


tling himself  and  getting  his  book  ready, 
he  inquired: 

''What  is  the  number  of  your  family?" 

"Six — including  myself." 

"Very  well — your  age,  madam?" 

"My  age,  sir!"  with  a  piercing,  digni- 
fied look,  "I  don't  think  it  is  any  of  your 
business  what  my  age  might  be." 

"The  law  compels  me,  madam,  to  take 
the  age  of  every  person  in  the  territory. 
It's  my  duty  to  make  the  inquiry." 

"Well,  if  the  law  compels  you  to  ask; 
I  presume  it  will  compel  me  to  answer. 
I  am  between  thirty  and  forty." 

"I  presume  that  means  thirty-five?" 

"No  sir;  it  means  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  am  only  thirty-three  years  of  age." 

"Very  well,  madam.  Now  for  the  ages 
of  your  children,  commencing  with  the 
youngest,  please." 

"Josephine,  ten  years." 

"Josephine — pretty  name — ten." 

"Elizabeth  was  twelve  last  week." 

"Elizabeth — captivating — twelve." 

"Annie  Maria  has  just  turned  fifteen." 

"Annie  Maria — charming — fifteen." 

"Louise  is  eighteen,  sir;  just  eighteen." 

"Louise — my  favorite  name — eigh- 
teen." 

"My  eldest  daughter,  Matilda  Jane,  is 
a  little  over  twenty-five." 

"Twenty-five,  did  you  say,  madam?" 

"Yes  sir;  twenty-five.  Is  there  any- 
thing remarkable  in  her  being  that  ag<"^ 

"No — I  can't  say  that  there  is-^but — 
ah — but — excuse  me,  but — did  you  say 
you  were  only  thirty-three?" 

For  answer  he  got  the  door  slammed 
in  his  face,  with  the  mother  at  eight  years 
of  age  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Upon  tlie 
arrival  of  the  noon  hour  Uncle  Dan  di'l 
not  return  to  that  cabin  and  pull  t!u' 
latch-string  and  ask  if  he  could  get  Ir.s 
dinner  there. 


PICTURES. 


A  fleecy  cloud,  and  a  lively  breeze, 
A  sky  as  blue  as  the  ocean's  breast. 
A  burst  of  song  and  a  drone  of  bees, 
A  rustling  of  boughs  and  orchard  trees 
As  white  as  Hood's  own  crest — 

And  this  is  spring — is  spring,  Oh! 

A  wayside  brook;  bright,  glowing  skies. 
A  rustic  bridge  from  side  to  side, 
Two  red  lips  mute,  two  speaking  eyes, 
A  maiden's  blush,  which  rose  ne'er  vies, 
A  lover's  kiss,  a  promised  bride — 
And  this  is  love — is  love,  Oh! 

True  loving  hearts  and  a  baby  head, 
A  mother's  call,  a  child's  wild  glee, 
A  father's  care,  like  a  page  half  read, 
Heart  thanks  returned  for  daily  bread. 
Then  eyes  so  dim  they  cannot  see — 
And  this  is  life — is  life,  Oh! 

— M.  Agnes  Kelly. 
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JOHN  J.  VALENTINE,  PRESIDENT  OF  WELLS-FARGO  &  CO.,  WRITES  HIS 
FRIEND,  AARON  STEIN,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  AN 
ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  TRAVELS. 


(Published  by  Special  Permission  of  Sir.  Valentine.) 


St.  John,  N.  B.,  Sept.  ii,  1899. 
DEAR  UNCLE  AARON: 

Following  rather  quickly  my  last  let- 
ted, dated  Halifax,  September  7th,  I  re- 
sume my  itinerary:  Leaving  that  noted 
commercial  way  station  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Xova  Scotia — the  city  of  Hali- 
fax— we  traveled  by  rail  for  about  four 
hours  to  Pictou,  in  the  same  province, 
where  we  embarked  on  the  steamer 
"Princess''  and  crossed  the  Northum- 
berland Strait,  landing  in  Charlottetown 
some  five  hours  later.  The  strait  varies  in 
width  from  five  to  twenty  m.iles,  but  our 
route,  as  sailed,  was  quite  fifty;  As  an 
index  to  the  passage  the  first  hour  and 
a  half,  pleasant  by  reason  of  a  mild  at- 
mosphere, sunshine,  and  placid  sea, 
proved  most  deceptive,  for  after  that  a 
stiff  northwester  sprang  up,  and  during 
the  next  three  hours  we  had  high  winds 
and  a  stormy  sea.  However,  ere  landing 
in  Charlottetown,  when  once  within  the 
haibor  of  that  city,  these  elemental  dis- 
ti:rbances  subsided. 

The  French  claimed  Prince  Edward 
Island  as  having  been  discovered  by 
Verazzani  in  1524.  However,  that  mny 
be,  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  along  the 
northern  coast  and  touched  at  various 
points  on  the  Island  in  1534,  and  he  re- 
corded of  it:  ''AH  the  said  land  is  low 
and  plaine.  and  the  fairest  that  may  pos- 
sibly be  seen;  full  of  goodlie  meadows 
and'  trees" — and  this  describes  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  island  today,  so 
far  as  I  had  opportunity  of  observing. 
In  view  of  the  references  already  made 
in  "A  Trip  Across  Cape  Breton  Island" 
to  the  different  races  that  first  sought  to 
colonize  these  islands.  I  will  not  herein 
<lwdl  upon  such  features.    Furtlier  men- 


tion of  them  will  be  made  in  my  next 
budget,  to  be  entitled,  "A  Trip  Across 
New  Brunswick." 

In  1758,  when,  by  the  second  conquest 
of  Louisbourg,  Wolfe  shook  the  French 
power  in  America,  an  English  expedi- 
tion was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  Isle 
of  Saint  Jean,  and  Port  La  Joie  was  cap- 
tuied  without  difficulty.  Rigorous 
measures  were  then  adopted  to  enforce 
the  submission  of  the  Acadian  popula- 
tion, many  of  whom  went  back  to  France 
rather  than  promise  allegiance  to  their 
enemies.  But  a  number  remained,  and 
even  now  their  descendants  are  to  be 
found  in  certain  sections  of  the  island, 
following  the  same  customs,  v/earing  the 
same  distinctive  dress,  and  speaking  the 
srme  language  as  their  forefathers.  The 
years  have  passed  them  by,  and  they 
i:ave  changed  very  little  in  their  mode  of 
life.  Their  settlements  at  Rustico.  Tig- 
nish,  Abram's  Village,  Miscouche,  and 
other  parts  of  the  island,  are  well  worth 
a  visit.  They  earn  their  living  from  the 
land  and  from  the  sea,  for  they  are  as  much 
fishermen  as  farmers;  and  occasionally 
tlieir  women,  in  picturesque  peasant  cos- 
tume, may  be  seen  on  market  days  in 
Charlottetown,  selling  the  fish  the  men 
have  toiled  for. 

In  T663  a  certain  Sieur  Doublet,  a 
naval  officer  in  the  French  service,  was 
granted  the  whole  island,  which  had 
been  named  Isle  St.  Jean.  He,  with 
some  companions,  established  a  few  fish- 
ing stations,  1)ut  for  nearly  fifty  years  af- 
terwards it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
were  any  regular  settlers  in  the  colony. 

In  if  13,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Foundland.  Isle  St.  Jean  received  man> 
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of  the  refugees,  and  from  that  date  until 
1758  the  colony  was  under  the  active 
control  of  the  French. 

Charlottetown,  the  capital  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  has  about  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  After  dinner  we  strolled 
about  in  the  burg  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  continue  our  sight-seeing  the 
next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast. 
Accordingly  we  arose  at  6:30,  and  an 
hour  later  were  being  driven  about  the 
city  and  suburbs. 

Charlottetown  has  a  square  or  plaza 
near  the  center  of  the  city  on  which  are 
located  the  statehouse,  postoffice,  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  and  other  notable 
structures;  the  ecclesiastical  edifice  for 
its  size  being  one  of  the  best  appearing 
church  buildings  that  I  have  yet  seen 
in  America,  north  of  ^lexico.  The  in- 
terior, however,  is  not  completed  at  this 
date. 

The  province,  divided  into  three  coun- 
ties— King,  Queen  and  Prince — has 
2134  square  miles,  and  probably  one- 
third  of  this  area  is  under  water.  I  may, 
however,  qualify  this  statement  by  ad- 
mitting I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
figure,  2134  square  miles,  given  me  by  a 
citizen  of  Charlottetown,  may  not  be  ex- 
clusive of  the  island's  inland  water  sur- 
face. The  extreme  length,  east  to  west, 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  130  miles; 
the  width,  north  to  south,  varying  from 
five  to  twenty  miles.  At  the  present 
time  the  population  numbers  120,000 — 
or  fifty-six  people  to  the  square  mile. 

Not  to  mention  an  unlimited  supply  of 
good  fish,  which  all  the  maritime  prov- 
inces of  Canada  enjoy,  the  products  of 
this  island  are  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  butter, 
cheese,  poultry,  eggs,  caulitlower,  toma- 
toes, potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  carrots 
and  other  small  vegetables.  An  abund- 
ance of  fine  oats  was  seen  in  the  fields 
and  of  trees  there  are  the  birch,  fir. 
spruce,  larcli,  willow,  poplar,  and  the 
mountain  ash.  which  latter  wore  laden 
with  large  clusters  of  bright  red  berries. 
The  soil  is  brownish  red,  or  what  we 
would  call  red  sand.  Previous  to  clear- 
ing, the  land  has  a  thick  growth  of  small 
timber  and  undcrbru>h,  as  already  mcn- 
.ioned,  which  must  1)0  removed  before 


the  soil  can  be  cultivated.  Yet  this  little 
stretch  of  country,  that  in  area  equals 
only  1-74  part  of  California,  contains,  as 
I  have  already  said,  120,000  prosperous 
people.  Were  California  populated  in 
the  same  ratio,  it  would  number  about 
nine  million  inhabitants;  and  yet  in  this 
less  genial  northeastern  clime  these  peo- 
ple dig  a  living  out  of  the  land  they  must 
first  clear  by  the  most  arduous  labor, 
and  once  free  of  its  natural  growth,  it 
must  be  artificially  fertilized  to  yield  sat- 
isfactory returns.  Despite  all  these  dis- 
advantages, Prince  Edward  Islanders 
thrive,  are  well-appearing,  and  within 
their  borders  churches  and  school  houses 
abound.  Their  students,  I  am  told,  avail 
eagerly  of  all  educational  opportunities 
and  privileges  afYorded  them,  and  those 
sent  to  the  higher  universities — notably 
to  Lavalle,  of  Quebec,  and  Magill,  of 
Montreal — rank  among  the  foremost  in 
scholarship.  In  their  own  province  they 
have  Prince  of  Wales  College,  located  in 
Charlottetown.  Prof.  Jacob  G.  Schur- 
m.ann  (here  pronounced  Skew-er-man), 
of  Cornell  University,  one  of  President 
McKinley's  commissioners  to  the  Philip- 
pines, was,  I  am  informed,  ''raised"  on 
Prince  Edward  Island,  where,  for  a  time, 
lie  taught  school,  etc. 

Early  in  the  day  we  took  train  for 
Summerside,  a  town  of  from  three  to  five 
thousand  people,  which  lies  almost  due 
west  of  Charlottetown.  The  short  railroad 
ride  of  fifty  miles  showed  an  undulatini; 
country,  cut  up  into  trim  farms  with  neat 
farm  houses  and  commodious  barns,  etc. 
In  the  well-watered  meadows  browsed 
cattle  and  sheep;  and  frequently  small 
stretches  of  forest  relieved  and  beauti- 
fied the  landscape.  The  country  in  gen- 
eral partakes  somewhat  of  the  placid  as- 
pect of  England's  rural  districts,  and  al- 
together we  felt  well  repaid  for  our  very 
brief  visit  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  Oct.  5.  1S99. 
After  perusal  of  the  letter  from  our 
absent  president  dated  Sept.  14,  i^^OO, 
it  nia^  iiave  occurred  to  some  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Valentine  that,  during  .1 
similar  tour  of  his  made  something  lo^^?^ 
than  a  vcar  ago,  he  traversed  the  same 
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romantic  locality  made  memorable  by 
tales  of  human  achievement  and  human 
suffering,  and  favored  them  with  a  letter 
on  the  subject  addressed  to  the  under- 
signed and  issued  to  them  in  the  usual 
form.  It  was  dated,  '* Lower  Canada, 
Tuesday,  Oct.  25:  1898,"  evidently  hav- 
ing been  jotted  down  enroute.  In  it  he 
mentions,  incidentally,  leaving  New 
York  at  midnight  the  preceding  Fri- 
day, and  of  taking  a  passing  look  at  Bos- 
ton. Having  permission  to  do  so,  I 
here  reproduce  so  much  of  the  let- 
ter as  relates  to  his  rambles  in  the  Ac- 
adian Land,  the  impressions  of  each 
year,  while  precisely  the  same  in  spirit, 
being  sufficiently  diversified  in  expres- 
sion to  constitute,  by  comparison,  fresh 
and  entertaining  reading. 

"UNCLE  AARON." 

A  TRIP  ACROSS  NOVA  SCOTIA. 
In  the  Acadian  Land. 

Lower  Canada,  Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  '98. 

This  morning,  7:15  to  9:45,  we  are 
voyaging  on  the  good  steamer  "Prince 
Rupert"  across  the  Bav  of  Fundv,  from 
St.  Johns,  X.  B..  to  Digby,  N.  S.,  (on 
the  south  shore  of  Annapolis  Bay),  forty- 
five  miles  by  the  ship's  course — a  little 
cast  of  south.  From  Digby  we  go  by 
rail,  via  Annapolis,  to  Halifax,  traveling 
the  beautiful  valley  mace  memorable  by 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline." 

Hi  *  *  * 

Leaving  Boston  Sunday  night,  we 
breakfasted  at  \'anceboro.  a  frontier  cus- 
t<^m5  station  between  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick — reached  St.  Johns  before 
n(-)on,  and  after  lunch  began  sight-seeing 
under  the  guidance  of  a  most  intelligent 
J' 11(1  affable  host — Mr.  Taylor,  of  the 
Canadian  Express  Company.  As  you 
may  remember,  the  city  of  St.  Johns  is 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  St.  Johns 
river,  near  its  continence  with  the  Bay 
<^'t  i^undy — population  about  40,0fX),  but 
v.ith  its  suburbs— Carleton,  Portland 
ai^:  Fainille — prol)al)Iy  50.000  all  told. 
The  basis  of  the  city's  prosperity  is  the 
lumbering  interest  on  the  St.  Johns  riv- 
er, on  which  stream  eiq:hty-five  miles  dis- 
tant, is  situated  Fredcricton.  the  capital 
of  the  province. 


The  afternoon  was  fine — the  sky  clear, 
the  atmosphere  brilliant,  as  it  were; 
hence  the  drive  or  ride  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  The  St.  Johns  river,  with  its 
picturesque  banks,  its  rugged  rocks,  and 
turbulent  waters,  is  a  sight  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  tide  rises  here  thirty  feet, 
and,  at  the  very  narrowest  gorge  the 
stream  is  spanned  by  two  graceful  bridg- 
es— the  railroad  cantilever,  steel  trusses, 
about  500  feet  span;  the  thoroughfare 
bridge,  steel  suspension,  about  650  feet 
span.  From  the  car  windows  in  the  fore- 
noon I  looked  at  the  beautiful  river  rush- 
ing in  tumultuous  force  on  its  way  to 
the  sea,  in  rapids  so  furious  that  only  a 
few  weeks  since  a  native  Indian  who  es- 
sayed to  "shoot"  them  in  his  canoe,  was 
overturned  and  drowned.  Yet  four 
hours  after  I  had  looked  at  the  rapids, 
the  tide  coming  in  had  converted  the 
basin  or  gorge  into  a  sullen  maelstrom, 
with  35  to  50  feet  of  water  on  soundings, 
and  over  the  bosom  of  this  flood  were 
plying  tugs,  towing  schooners,  sloops, 
log  rafts,  etc. — commerce  out  of  Indian- 
town  Bay  (above  the  rapids)  making  for 
the  lower  bay,  the  wharves  and  the  sea. 
For  half  an  hour  I  watched  this  animat- 
ed scene  from  the  center  of  the  suspen- 
sion bridge,  about  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  highest  tide.  When  the  tide  is  at 
low  ebb,  there  is  a  fall  of  about  fifteen 
feet  toward  the  harbor.  When  the  tide 
returns  it  moves  up  the  gorge,  over- 
comes the  river  current,  and  causes  a  fall 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  views  from  the  surrounding  hill- 
tops were  inspiring: 

"0  the  great  beauty  of  the  earth  and  heavens, 
The  tender  purple  of  the  distant  sea." 

.\nd  looking  north-westward  over  the 
line  of  the  river  I  thought  of  the  voyag- 
eurs  of  nearly  300  years  ago — heroic 
souls,  wern't  they? 

In  Montreal  there  is  a  splendid  monu- 
nunt.  coni|)aratively  new,  to  Maisson- 
neuve,  one  of  the  voyageurs  and  found- 
er of  that  city — of  the  discoverer  of  the 
.site.  ^ 

On  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
the  year  1604,  the  illustrious  French  ex- 
plorer.  Champlain,   cruising   along  the 
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coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  cast  anchor 
at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  which,  in 
honor  of  the  day,  he  named  St.  John. 
About  the  year  163 1  Fort  la  Tour  was 
here  estabHshed.  This  fort,  a  dozen 
years  later,  was  the  theatre  of  stirring 
events,  in  the  fierce  feud  between  Charles 
La  Tour,  its  commander,  and  his  great 
rival,  Charnisay,  who  was  established 
just  across  the  bay  at  Fort  Royal  (now 
Annapolis).  The  sieges  of  Fort  La 
Tour;  the  part  played  in  the  fatal  drama 
by  men  and  ships  from  Boston,  who 
came  to  aid  La  Tour;  the  final  capture 
of  the  fort  by  Charnisay,  with  its  tragic 
sequence;  the  heroism  of  Lady  La  Tour, 
who  died  heart-broken,  the  victim  of  the 
treachery  of  a  pitiless  foe.  are  incidents 
ii:  a  story  of  thrilling  interest. 

Our  course  from  St.  Johns  is  not 
wholly  through  the  bay  ot  Fundy,  but 
into  Annapolis  Bay,  an  oi¥-shoot  from 
Fundy — the  town  of  Annapolis  be- 
ing situated  on  the  north  end  and 
Digby  on  the  south.  From  Digby 
we  journeyed  by  the  Dominion  Atlan- 
tic Railroad  to  Halifax,  beinp; 
sixty  miles  shorter  than  the  all-rail 
route  from  St.  Johns  to  Halifax.  En- 
route  to  Halifax  one  has  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  fortifications  at  Annapolis 
Royal,  the  alleged  oldest  town  in  North 
America;  and  the  ancient  Acadian  vil- 
lage of  Grand  Pre.  the  home  of  Evan- 
geline, and  the  scene  of  the  great  expul- 
sion. 

Halifax — same  evening: — We  enjoyed 
a  brief  visit  of  two  hours  at  Digby,  leav- 
ing there  at  12,  noon,  and  the  ride,  of 
six  hours  to  Halifax,  was  delightful;  for 
the  most  part  through  a  valley  truly 
Acadian  in  its  beauty  and  loveliness,  past 
the  basin  of  Minas,  the  village  of  Grand 
IVe,  seeing,  close  at  hand,  from  the  train 
the  willow  trees  and  the  well,  near  which 
stood  in  1757,  before  the  great  expul- 
sifji.  the  cottage  of  r.enedict  Helfontainc 
TRvangelinc's  father),  and  where  Gabriel 
La  Jcunncss  dreamed  of  a  love  that  fate 
willed  should  have  no  fruition. 

I-ongfellcnv  says: 

"Wa.ste  are  tho.se  pleasant  farms,  and  the 
farmers  forever  departed." 


Possibly  that  might  have  been  true  of 
the  farms  when  "Evangeline"  was  writ- 
ten, but  it  certainly  is  not  now,  for  all  the 
valley  is  a  scene  of  thriving  industry — 
well-kept  farms,  neat,  tidy  villages,  and 
an  orderly,  hospitable  people.  Neverthe- 
less, the  story  is  forever  new  and  touch- 
ing, founded,  as  it  is,  upon  the  ever- 
recurring  "man's  inhumanity  to  man" 
and  the  broken  hopes  of  youth  and  love. 
Upon  all  this  I  mused  as  we  glided 
through  a  land  rich  in  historic  incidents, 
the  sky  flecked  with  fleeting  clouds,  the 
forest  foliage  splendid  in  its  autumnal 
beauty,  the  western  horizon  glorious  in 
the  rich  gold  and  crimson  of  the  sunset 
— and  the  musing  brought  to  mind  the 
poet's  lines: 

"Days  when  the  thought  to  vision  turns 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  from  changing  tree 
to  tree. 

From  field   to  forest;    and  the   full  heart 
yearns 

For    something — God    knows    what — that 
cannot  be." 

'  A.  TRIP  ACROSS  NEW  BRUNSWICK.'- 

Bangor,  ^le.,  Sept.  14,  1899. 
My  last  budget  was  dated  St.  John's, 
X.  B..  the  I  rth  inst.,  whence  we  journey- 
ed by  boat  to  Fredericton,  in  the  same 
province. 

The  trip  up  the  St.  John's  river  to  ihe 
latter  city,  some  ninety  miles,  is  most 
charming,  irom  a  scenic  point  of  viow. 
This  ri\'er  is  as  picturesqtie  as  any  navi- 
gable stream  in  the  world.  While  it  has 
n.either  the  grandeur  and  sublimitv  of 
the  Columbia,  nor  the  majestic  aspects 
of  the  Hudson,  yet  in  pleasing  varietv^ 
of  natural  beatities  it  is  no  whit  inferior 
to  eitlier  of  tiiese  two  streams,  and  by 
nature  it  has  been  more  profusely  en- 
dowed than  the  Rhine. 

In  the  early  afternoon  we  reached 
IVedericton.  the  capital  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, a  neat  little  city  of  seven  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  f)eople.  Commercially 
or  hi>t(.)rically  speaking,  it  is  not  of  spec- 
ial importance.  Its  mo>t  notable  struc- 
tures are  the  provincial  capitol  and  imi- 
\'ersitv,  the  h^nglish  cathedral  and  the 
barracks — the  latter  maintained  for  the 
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elementary  training  of  minor  militia  offi- 
cers. 

From  Fredericton,  a  six  hours'  ride 
westerly  brought  us  to  Houlton.  within 
the  borders  of  the  State  of  Elaine.  The 
day  following  our  arrival  there  we  made 
a  trip  (on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  R. 
R.)  through  the  Aroostock  country — the 
extreme  northeastern  portion  of  Maine. 
Returning  to  Houlton,  in  the  afternoon, 
a  train  carried  us  to  Greenville,  on  the 
south  end  of  Moosehead  Lake.  Early 
the  next  morning,  taking  a  northerly 
course,  we  had  a  sail  down  this  lake  on 
the  steamer  Katahdin. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  no  lake  I  have 
ever  seen  outrivals  Moosehead  in  the  di- 
versity of  lovely  vistas — neither  the 
Irish,  the  Scotch,  the  English,  the  Swiss, 
nor  the  California  lakes  are  finer.  Its 
extreme  length  is  said  to  be  38  miles, 
while  its  width  varies  from  18  to  less 
than  2  miles,  and  the  surface  is  broken 
by  beautiful  wooded  islands  and  penin- 
sulas. Of  lovely  bays  and  coves  there 
are  not  a  few.  Upon  all  sides  rise  ver- 
dure-clad hills  attaining  their  greatest 
height  in  Mt.  Katahdin,  some  five  thous- 
and feet  above  the  sea  level.  This  moun- 
tain is  seen  to  the  eastward  of  the  lake. 
The  view  (in  all  directions)  from  the  IMt. 
Kineo  Hotel,  over  half  way  up  the  lake, 
is  not  to  be  surpassed.  .Leaving  that 
hostlery  shortly  after  lunch,  we  retraced 
our  course  to  Greenville,  there  taking 
t**?in,  and  reaching  Bangor  about  8  P. 
M.  Lest  any  of  my  readers  should  have 
forgotten  the  geographical  situation  of 
Bangor,  I  will  mention  that  it  lies  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Penobscot  River,  about 
fifty  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
sea,  near  Bucksport. 

We  now  come  to  a  historical  consider- 
ation of  the  beautiful  stream  upon  which 
Bangor  is  situated — namely  the  Penob- 
scot— one  of  the  three  streams— the 
Penobscot,  the  St.  Croix  and  the  St. 
John — that  are  associated  with  a  most 
romantic  episode  of  early  French  colo- 
nization in  America.  The  scenes  we 
view  here  have  a  double  charm,  linked 
as  most  of  them  are  with  some  tale  of 
human  achievement  or  of  human  suffer- 
ing: 


Early  in  the  17th  century  the  French 
family  of  Etienne,  otherwise  La  Tours, 
discerned  the  importance  of  the  fur  trade 
of  these  three  water-ways,  and  Charles 
La  Tour,  the  younger,  established  his 
main  post  and  fort  on  St.  John's  harbor, 
with  outposts  on  the  St.  Croix  and 
Penobscot. 

The  struggle  between  La  Tour  and  hi^ 
rival,  Charinsay,  who  was  established  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
on  the  Httle  bay  of  Annapolis,  was  bitter 
and  unrelenting,  though  La  Tour  seems 
never  to  have  courted  the  warfare.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  they  fought  each  other 
with  alternating  fortune,  until  finally, 
duringthe  absence  of  La  Tour  in  Boston, 
Charinsay  induced  La  Tour's  wife,  a 
most  gifted  and  valiant  woman,  to  ca- 
pitulate, under  promise  of  life,  liberty, 
etc.,  to  all  in  the  fort.  This  promise  was 
basely  violated  and  Madame  La  Tour 
died  broken  hearted,  a  few  weeks  later. 
Within  a  very  short  time  thereafter 
Charinsay  was  drowned;  and  his  widow 
and  the  bereaved  La  Tour  composed  the 
unhappy  differences  of  their  rival  inter- 
ests by  uniting  in  marriage.  Thus  came 
eventually,  peace  and  tranquility,  after 
much  strife  and  distraction.  But  hardly 
had  the  wedding  bells  ceased  ringing 
when  the  English  sailed  into  the  bay  of 
St.  John,  and  there — as  they  have  ever 
since  done  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
dispossessed  of  their  holdings  the  original 
sttilers.  the  now  happily  wedded  adver- 
saries. And  thus  ended  the  ill-starred 
venture  of  the  La  Tours — one  of  the 
most  pathetic  incidents  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  '"Acadia." 

The  American  Acadia  which  cm- 
braced  the  modern  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  was  a  land 
of  romance.  Here  were  reproduced,  'U 
a  smnller  scale,  the  conditions  of  lite  ibat 
obtained  in  France  during  feudal  tini 's, 
.'Mid  licre  tiie  Acadian  peasant,  cut  .>lt 
l)y  the  ocean  from  the  land  of 
hi^  fathers  and  living  apart  from 
tlie  corrupting  inlluences  of  the 
outer  world,  developed  a  type  of 
life  unix[ue  in  its  simi)hcity.  As  the  tour- 
ist sails  on  the  St.  John  River  or  trav- 
erses   Annapolis    Valley  —  Evangeliiui 
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Land — and  views  the  tides  of  the  basin 
of  Minas,  or  the  marshes  of  Grand 
Pre,  his  mental  vision  will  revert  to  the 
time  when  these  conditions  of  lit."  pre- 
vailed, which  have  so  long  since  passed 
away.  Never  was.  a  land  so  beloved  as 
Acadia  was  by  the  Acadian  people,  and 
the  story  of  their  exile,  as  told  by  Long- 
fellow, has  drawn  tears  from  many  eyes; 
yet  the  descendants  of  the  exiles  of  1755 
now  number  more  than  100,000  persons 
in  the  land  from  which  their  forefathers 
were  deported  . 

After  several  weeks'  journeyings  in 
Canadian  Provinces — from  ^lanitoba  to 
New  Foundland  inclusive — it  seems  not 
out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  peoples  constituting  these 
British  colonies.  French  and  Irish, 
Scotch  and  English  have  here  so  modi- 
fied their  racial  peculiarities  and  preju- 
dices by  mutual  concessions  in  law  and 
government,  as  well  as  in  social  inter- 
course, that  the  aggregation  has  become 
one  of  the  most  admirable  examples  of 
representative  government — enterprise 
and  progress  without  haste,  a  communi- 
ty at  once  intelligent,  tolerant,  civilized, 
Christianized,  orderly,  rational  and  fra- 
ternal. It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
say  that  during  these  weeks  of  travel 
through  Canada  I  witnessed  no  incident 
of  disorder,  incivility,  or  discourtesy — 
only  one  case  of  drunkenness,  and  but 
two  beggars,  amidst  a  general  decorum 
as  commendable  as  it  was  simple  and  un- 
pretentious. Frugality,  thrift  and  kind- 
ness were  everywhere  manifest.  In 
their  public  utilities  the  welfare  and  con- 
venience of  the  people  are  as  fully  and 
amply  considered  as  in  any  portion  of 
the  world  that  I  have  visited,  and  the 
frank  cordiality  everywhere  evident  is 
comforting  in  the  highest  degree  to 
every  well-wisher  of  his  kind. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  NEW  ENGL.\ND. 
Concord  and  Lexington. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  16,  1899. 
My  last  budget  was  dated  Bangor, 
Me.,  Sept.  14th.    From  there  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Bar  Harbor.  ^It.  Desert  Is- 
land, for  a  very  brief   sojourn.  That 


island  resort,  ten  miles  out  from  the 
mainland,  is  reached  by  means  of  a  trim, 
sciew^  ferry-steamer  that  makes  the  trip 
from  Sullivan,  the  railroad  terminus,  in 
about  35  minutes.  Bar  Harbor  is  prac- 
tically the  entrance  to  what  is  known  as 
Frenchman's  Bay,  which  extends  north 
into  the  mainland  to  a  point  two  or  three 
miles  beyond  Sullivan  Station.  In 
America  I  know  of  nothing  quite  like 
this  Bay,  and  ca  nonly  compare  it  with 
the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  town  of  Bar  Harbor  has  a  north- 
erly exposure,  much  as  does  the  city  of 
Victoria  on  the  Island  of  Hong  Kong, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  River.  More- 
over, the  little  islands  scattered  along 
Mt.  Desert  Island — east,  west  and  south 
— which  incoming  \essels  must  pass  to 
reach  the  Flarbor,  remind  one  of  the 
somewhat  similar  islands  passed  in  en- 
tering the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong  from 
the  north,  or  emerging  from  it  toward 
the  south. 

The  place  has  been  so  much  in  vogue 
as  a  summer  resort,  that  w^e  were  both 
surprised  and  disappointed  at  some  of 
its  aspects,  notably  the  fact  that  four  out 
of  six  large  hotels  were  closed,  their 
patrons  having  deserted  them  for  more 
congenial  localities.  I  asked  an  old  ac- 
quaintance whom  I  met  there,  a  gentle- 
man of  wealth  and  refinement,  how  he 
explained  the  decadence  and  ruin  of 
these  four  hotels,  which  have  remained 
closed  for  several  seasons.  He  repHed 
it  is  due  simply  to  the  disinclination  of 
most  people  who  formerly  supported 
them  to  be  confronted  by  the  ostenta- 
tion of  the  rich.  Said  he:  "One  of 
these  hotels — the  West  End — could  seat 
between  500  and  600  guests  in  its  dining 
room,  and  formerly  had  occupants  for 
every  chair,  l)ut  patrons  who  could  only 
afford  to  pay  moderate  prices  were  man- 
ifestly averse  to  suffering  from  compari- 
son with  the  display  made  by  the  wealth- 
ier people  who  had  leathered  there  in 
force  of  late  years."  I  refain  from  com- 
ment upon  this  peculiar  condition  of  af- 
fairs <in  our  renowned  republic,  simply 
narrating  the  facts  as  given  me  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  character  who  is  himself  inter- 
ested in  Piar  Harbor  properties. 
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After  a  twelve  hour's  stay  in  and 
around  Frenchman's  Bay,  we  boarded  a 
sleeper  at  Sullivan  and  reached  Boston 
the  following  morning.  The  weather 
being  perfect,  we  betook  ourselves  im- 
mediately after  lunch,  by  train,  to  Con- 
cord and  vicinity.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  never  have  been  in  that 
section,  I  will  say  that  Concord  is  just 
20  miles  outside  of  Boston.  Lexington 
about  15.  and  there  are  good  "turnpike" 
roads  between  the  towns  and  all  along 
from  Boston.  Arriving  at  Concord  we 
found  awaiting  us  a  commodious,  com- 


a  bargain  was  made  with  the 
Squaw  Sachem  the  Sagamore  Tahattawam 
and  other  Indians 
who  then  sold  their  right  in 
the  six  miles  square  called  Concord 

to  the  English  planters 
and  gave  them  peaceful  possession 
of  the  land 
A.  D.  163G. 

(Designedly  called  Concord,  as  sig- 
nifying peace.)  On  another  panel,  sim- 
ilarly mounted,  near  the  sidewalk  on 
grounds  of  the  First  Parish,  is  the  fol- 
lowing; 


r 


B'jT  ;f  th£Y  mlah  tc  have  A'-VAr 
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fortable  barouche,  to  which  were  har- 
nessed a  pair  of  neat  steppers,  held  in 
hand  by  a  gentleman  who  proved  to  be 
not  only  an  accomplished  '•whip'*  but 
thoroug'hlv  informed  regardinir  the  his- 
torical tradition?  of  tliose  noted  localities. 
It  would  1)0  impracticable  to  enter  here 
into  any  extended  details  of  all  the  in- 
teresting features  of  Concord,  Lexing- 
ton, etc.  On  a  bronze  panel  set  in  gran- 
ite, on  Lowell  Road,  is  inscribed: 
Here  in  the  house  of  the 
Reverend  Peter  Bulkoloy 


THE  FIFiST  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS 
of  delegates  from  the  towns  of 
MASSACHUSETTS 
was  called  by  conventions  of 
the  people  to  meet  at  Concord  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  Octol)or,  1771. 
The  deif\gates  assembled  here 
in  the  UKMjting  hcjuse  on  that  day, 
and  organized 
with  John  Hancock  as  President 
and  Benjamin  Lincoln  as  Secretary. 
Called  together  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  people. 
THIS  CONGRESS 
assumed  the  p;(>vernmcnt  of  the  i)rovinco 
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Scores  of  books  have  been  written, 
and  doubtless  scores  will  yet  be  written 
upon  the  themes  that  these  memorial 
tablets  call  to  mind,  and  I  cannot  for- 
bear testifying  to  the  good  taste  and 
patriotism  .which  suggested  these  tokens 
of  popular  appreciation  commemorating 


haven  of  rest  beautiful  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious. 

Hawthorne's  plot  holds  no  monument, 
but  it  is  enclosed  by  an  arbor  vitae 
hedge  about  four  feet  high. 

Emerson's  is  marked  by  a  rough,  un- 
cut stone  of  pinkish  marble  or  quartz, 


V 


persons  and  incidents  of  importance  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  our  country. 

<~)ne  of  the  most  notable  spots  near 
<^'oncord  is  "Sleepy  Hollow,"  the  local 
cemetery,  in  which  rest  so  many  illus- 
trious dead.  It  is  indeed  a  hollow,  en- 
closed on  all  sides  as  if  in  the  sheltering 
embrace  of  mother  earth.     This   is  a 


MINUTE  MAX. 
Concord   Battlefield— 1775. 

bearing  the  follMwinj 


mscription : 

"Tho  pas.sive  mastor  lont  the  liand 
To  the  vast  soul  who  o'er  hid  planned." 

Uj^posite  llawthurne's  plot  is  that  of 
the  Alcott  family,  within  which  not  only 
BronsVjn  Alcott  lies  at  rest,  but  also 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  dear  to  so  many  of  the 
present  generation  of  readers.    A  simple 
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low  stone,  on  which  are  carved  the 
dates  of  birth,  marks  the  last  resting 
place  of  this  esteemed  writer. 

Farther  along,  on  the  same  path  lead- 
ing to  the  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and 
Alcott  plots,  is  the  grave  of  Thoreau. 
On  this  stands  a  granite  block,  showing 
that  au4:h6r  to  have  been  born  in  1787, 
deceased  1850.  All  these  graves  are  on 
a  knoll  which  is  shaded  by  a  grove  of 
noble  white  pines,  oaks  and  elms. 

As  already  stated,  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  dwell,  however  briefly,  on 
the  many  features  of  interest  encounter- 
ed in  this  most  interesting  three  hours' 
drive,  but  I  will  mention  a  few  more.  On 
our  way  to  Lexington  w^e  passed  a  little, 
brown,  frame  building,  know^n  as  the 
■"School  of  Philosophy,"  a  quaint  and  by 
no  means  imposing  structure,  also  the 
house  where  Hawthorne  lived,  which 
still  retains  on  its  top  a  little  tower, 
reached  by  a  ladder.  Up  this  the  author 
was  wont  to  climb  and  draw^  the  ladder 
in  after  him  to  ensure  seclusion  and 
quiet  from  intrusion  of  thoughtless  call- 
ers when  engaged  in  literary  composi- 
tion. 

An  item  of  present  interest  connected 
with  the  historical  worthies  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  agitation  about  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  services  rendered 
by  those  patriots  who  took  part  in  the 
incident  known  as  Paul  Revere's  Ride, 
There  were  three  men — Revere,  Dawes 
and  Prescott — and  it  is  now  claimed  that 
reliable  developments  show  Dawes  to 
have  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of 
any  to  attain  the  object  of  that  famous 
ride.  All  three  participating,  and  all 
three  having  been  stopped  by  British 
sentries,  the  spot  where  their  progress 
was  arrested  is  marked  by  a  bronze  tab- 

(To  be  continued.) 


let  bearing  testimony  of  the  seiwices  of 
each.  The  inscription  is  set  in  a  granito 
block  forming  part  of  a  stone  wall  .>r 
fence  enclosing  a  field,  about  midway  on 
the  road  between  Concord  and  Lexi nek- 
ton. 

One  of  the  principal  monuments  seen 
in  this  locality  is  a  statue  to  the  Muuue 
Men,  designed  by  a  Concord  artist,  and 
dedicated  on  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  Concord  fight.  As  the  years  roll 
by,  the  town  becomes  more  and  more  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  those  who  have 
the  curiosity  to  witness  the  spot  where 
the  first  blood  was  shed,  not  only  in  de- 
fense of  the  thirteen  colonies,  but  in  tlie 
effort  to  establish  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Republic  on  these  shores.  On  the 
crest  of  the  hill  where  the  monument 
stands,  the  original  Minute  Men  and 
militia  formed  their  line  before  marching 
down  to  the  front  at  the  bridge,  and 
their  position  in  the  fight  is  well  repre- 
sented by  the  statue.  Said  Rev.  ^Ir. 
Woodbury  in  his  famous  speech,  deliv- 
ered before  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  in  1851: 

"God  did  well  to  select  old  Middlesex, 
and  the  loved  and  revered  center  of  old 
Middlesex,  namely  Concord,  as  the  spot 
not  where  this  achievement  was  to  be 
completed,  but  where  it  was  to  be  be- 
gun; where  the  troops  of  crowned  kings 
were  to  meet,  not  the  troops  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  people  themselves,  and  be 
routed  and  beaten  from  the  field,  and 
what  is  more,  and  what  is  better,  stay 
beaten — we  hope,  we  doubt  not.  till  the 
end  of  time." 

This  sentiment  ought  to  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  inventors,  aiders  and 
abetors  of  "Benevolent  Assimilation." 


SOME  HISTORICAL  INACCURACIES. 


Editor  Native  Son: — Will  you  permit 
ine  to  correct  a  statement  made  in  your 
excellent  magazine  in  your  November- 
December  number,  namely,  that  Christo- 
pher C.  Simmons,  son  of  M.  T.  Sim- 
mons, was  the  first  white  American  child 
born  north  of  the  Columbia  river.  He 
was  born  at  Washougal  in  1845.  ^  have 
seen  this  statement  made  several  times 
before,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  The  first  of 
whom  I  have  been  able  to  find  any  rec- 
ord was  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Richmond, 
who  was  appointed  missionary  to  the 
Indians  at  Nesqually,  by  Jason  Lee,  in 
1840.  The  following  is  the  record  made 
by  Dr.  Richmond  in  his  family  Bible  at 
the  time  of  the  child's  baptism  by  Mr. 
Lee  in  the  summer  of  1842: 

"Francis  Richmond,  son  of  John  P. 
Richmond  and  his  wife,  America,  was 
born  at  Puget  Sound,  near  Nesqually, 
Oregon  Territory,  on  the  28  of  jFebru- 
ary,  Anno  Domini  1842,  and  was  baptiz- 
ed by  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  Superintendent  of 
the  Oregon  Missions." 

See  my  '"Missionary  History  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,"  pages  240-241. 

Another  erroneous  statement,  publish- 
ed, so  far  as  I  know,  first  in  Bancroft's 
"History  of  Oregon,"  relates  to  the  na- 
tivity of  Governor  George  Abernethy. 
His  statement,  and  others  following  him, 
is.  that  Mr.  Abernethy  was  not  an  Amer- 
ican ])y  birth,  but  was  born  in  Aberdeen, 
Scotland.  I  have  laying  before  me  now 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Abernethy.  written  to 
myself  February  loth,  1877.  from  which 
T  quote: 

"1  was  born  in  New  York  City,  on  the 
Sih  of  ()ct(.1)er.  1807:  joined  the  M.  K. 
cluirch.  lanuarv  1825:  was  appointed 
class  leader  in  the  Duane  Street  church 
in  1833:  left  Xcw  York  for  Oregon  (jth 
Octoi/er.  i83(^  with  the  great  leinforce- 
niciU  for  tile  mi>^ion.  as  Missionary 
Steward  or  Secular  Agent,  under  the 
su{)erinten(lence  of  Rev.  Jason  Lee." 


In  the  "History  of  the  Early  Indian 
Wars  of  Oregon,"  a  book  written  by 
Mrs.  Francis  Fuller  Victor,  and  publish-^ 
ed  by  order  of  the  legislature  of  Oregon, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  is  the 
following  statement,  on  page  17,  at  the 
beginning  of  Chapter  II: 

'"Besides  the  Methodist  missions,  there 
were,  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  and 
east  of  the  Cascade  motmtains,  several 
Presbyterian  missions,  founded  in  1836, 
1837  and  1838.  They  were  under  the 
superintendency  of  E)r.  Marcus  Whit- 
man." 

In  this  brief  paragraph  there  are  at 
least  two  errors  in  matter  of  fact.  In  the 
first  place,  there  were  no  missions  of 
any  denomination  "north  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains" 
at  all.  All  of  the  missions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  were  south  and  east  of  that 
river.  The  one  at  Waiiletpu  was  25 
miles  east  of  the  Columbia,  that  at  Lap- 
wai  not  less  than  a  hundred  miles  east, 
and  that  at  Tshimakani  about  30  miles 
east.  Reckoning  the  course  of  the  Co- 
lumbia geographically  as  west  it  would 
be  said,  that  they  were  all  those  distances 
south  of  the  Columbia. 

Again.  Dr.  Whitman  was  not  "super- 
intendent" of  these  missions.  There  was 
no  responsil)le  executive  or  "superin- 
tendent" of  these  missions.  Dr.  Gushing 
Fells,  of  the  Tshimakani  mission,  thus 
states  the  case:  "The  missions  of 
the  American  Board  were  little  re- 
publics. All  of  the  important  ar- 
rangements in  regard  to  each  station  are 
made  in  anruial  meetings  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  and  determined  by 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  present." 
Dr.  \\']iitnian'>  vote  counted  but  one, 
and  tiie  \  <)te  of  eiich  member  of  the  mis- 
sion coiuUed  the  srnne. 

\'ery  important  conclusions  of  history 
hinge  on  such  facts  as  are  here  referred 
to,  hence  this  writing. 

H.  K.  HINES. 


THE  KLAMATH. 


Written  for  the  Oregon  Native  Son. 


From  thy  crystal  springs,  Mazama, 
Leap  the  streamlets  clear  and  free, 
Roaring  down  the  glacial  gorges 
Madly  rushing  to  ward  the  sea; 
Resting  never  'mid  the  highlands, 
Frothing,  foaming  on  the  way, 
Lost  anon  o'er  cliffs  volcanic. 
Born  again  from  silv'ry  spray. 


n 


SPRING  CREEK, 
A  Tributary  of 


Roaring,  rushing,  sweeping,  gushi 
Struggling  ever  to  be  free — 
Gaining  force  and  gaining  volume 
For  the  foray  to  the  sea. 


Thus  beginning  'mid  thy  summits, 
Torn  by  igneous  fires  anon — 
Threads  of  silver,  springing  ever, 
Thus  the  streams  of  Klamath  run. 
Beetling  crags  and  mighty  pillars 
Rise  above  where  springs  awake, 
Crags  that  curb  the  deep  cerulean 
Of  our  mvstic  Crater  lake. 


Deep  and  tranquil,  gently  flowing 
Shimmering  o'er  volcanic  sands: 
Roaring,  rushing,  sweeping,  gushiii:.: 
Onward  through  plutonic  lands. 


the  Klamath. 


Through  the  valleys,  broad  and  verdant, 
At  the  Cascades'  sylvan  base. 
Canyon  born,  the  icy  rivulets 
Babble  onward  in  their  race, 
Purling  'mid  the  drifting  pebbles. 
Shimmering  o'er  volcanic  sands. 
Crystal  currents  swift  uniting 
Dimple  o'er  the  meadow  lands — 


Streams  of  crystal,  deep  and  tranquil, 
Shinmicring  o'er  the  Tucadow  lands. 
Canyon  born,  but  now  untrameled, 
Gently  creeping  o'er  the  sands. 


THE  KLAMATH. 
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Anon  in  lakes  of  ^Ouse  and  -Ouxy 
All  thy  silvery  streamlets  glide, 
Lakes  long  known  to  Indian  story, 
Where  the  Klamath  boatmen  ride; 
And  the  tongues  of  war  and  clamor, 
Heard  at  first  where  forests  roar, 
Wake  again  in  songs  of  gladness 
All  along  the  pebbly  shore. 

Changed  to  songs  of  home  and  welcome. 
All  the  warlike  tongues  of  yore. 
As  the  wavelets  beat  in  gladness 
All  along  the  sounding  shore. 


Where  the  Klamath  boatmen  ride. 

Chosen  home  of  Indian  legends. 
Tales  of  love  and  warriors  true ; 
Stilled  at  last  the  battle's  clamor 
Where  the  winged  arrows  flew. 
Sounds  of  peace  and  songs  of  gladness 
Fill  the  welkin  round  thy  strand. 
For  the  deeds  of  savage  foeman 
Mar  no  more  thy  happy  land. 

Songs  of  gladness,  songs  of  welcome. 
Where  the  emerald  shorelines  sweep, 
Songs  of  rest  from  mighty  laijor 
In  tiie  canons  vast  and  dcc\^. 
In  the  canyons  vast  and  deep. 

lOu-e  is  the  namo  In  the  Klamath  tongue,  for  upper  Klamath  lake,  and  20uxy  tor 
Kkmalh  marsh  or  lower  lake.  The  latter  Is  th,-  lake  mentioned  hy  Fremont  In  h,s  jour- 
as  Klamath  lake 
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Ouse  of  Klamath,  lake  of  beauty. 

How  the  Redman  loves  thy  shore 

Where  his  fathers  built  the'ir  wigwams 

In  the  mystic  days  of  yore. 

O,  the  haughty  Klamath  gathers 

All  his  mighty  force  from  thee 

And  sweeps  in  triumph  down  the  gorges 

'^nr^ing  onward  to  the  sea — 

Free  from  mountain,  free  from  lakelet, 
Free  from  dallying  on  the  plain. 
Free  to  rush  with  frenzied  fervor 
On  mad  marching  to  the  main. 

— O.  C.  Applegate. 

*     *  * 


The  Oregonian — While  the  Oregonian 
dates  its  birth  as  a  newspaper  from  1850, 
and  has,  through  its  business  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  its  editorial  columns, 
made  its  way  to  a  place  in  the  estimation 
of  business  men  and  statesmen,  occupied 
by  papers  in  the  United  States  that  are 
counted  as  a  single  dozen  of  the  best,  it 
is  not  the  first  to  have  been  published  by 
that  name  in  America,  though  it  can 
maintain  the  claim  as  far  as  the  Pacific 
coast  is  concerned.  There  was  organized 
in  July,  1838,  in  Lynn.  Mass.,  a  society 
known  as  the  Oregon  Provisional  Emi- 
gration Society.  Its  intentions  being  to 
send  emigrants  to  Oregon,  the  first  in- 
stallment to  consist  of  one  hundred  men 
with  their  families,  to  be  followed  by 
others  until  thousands  would  arrive.  All 
comers  under  its  auspices  had  to  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  be  believers  in 
the  Christian  religion.  The  expenses 
were  to  be  paid  out  of  a  joint  stock  fund. 
Assessments  not  to  be  in  excess  of  $3 
per  year.  This  society  published  a 
monthly  newspaper  which  was  called  the 
"Oregonian."  The  present  Oregonian 
was  fouii'k'tl  as  a  weekly  in  185^);  a>  a 
dailv  in  1861.  and  in  i8()5  several  month- 
ly editions  were  published.  These  latter 
editions  were,  however,  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  real  estate  interests  and  its 
columns  were  devoted  to  the  opportuni- 
ties and  resources  of  the  Pacific  Xorth- 
west,   making  no  mention   of  general 


events  transpiring.  There  are  but  few  of 
these  monthly  editions  in  existence,  an<l 
they  are,  owing  to  the  name  used  in  pul)- 
lication,  of  a  nature  that  will  warrani 
their  being  preserved  among  the  ar- 
chives of  the  historical  societies. 

« 

One  of  the  easiest  words  ever  heard,  to 
pronounce,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Indians  who  entertained  the 
exploring  party  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  li 
you  doubt  it,  try  it.  It  is  "Tschlahtsp- 
tocks."  The  pioneers  got  the  idea  in 
mind  that  there  was  more  poetry  in  the 
word  than  they  cared  to  have  their 
tongues  dally  with,  and  they  modernizetl 
the  word  into  "Clatsop." 

The  first  school  in  the  Willamette  val- 
ley was  taught  by  Solomon  H.  Smith  in 
1834,  on  the  claim  of  Joseph  Gcrvais.  at 
a  point  where  Fairfield  now  stands.  'i"h'' 
students  were  native  and  half-breed 
children.  He  was  teaching  there  on  th<- 
arrival  of  the  Methodist  missionaries. 
Revs.  Jason  and  Daniel  Lee. 

'Ike  first  lioneN-  hees  I.rotight  l  ei''' 
\'  ere  introduced  in  In'  John  D.^  eii- 

port.  I  fe  brought  the  Iiivc  across  the 
plains  in  that  year.  The  hive  was  so  liv- 
ed that  the  Ijces  could  get  plenty  of  li.L^ht 
and  air,  hut  could  not  get  free  from  their 
prison.  They  subsisted  on  the  hones 
they  had  made  before  starting. 


MAJOR  MOORHOUSE'S  CAYUSE  TWINS, 


TRADITIONAL  CAUSE  AMD  DISCONTINUANCE  OF  A  BARBEROUS  CUSTOM. 


Illustrations  Copyrighted  by  Lee  Moorhouse,  Pendleton,  Oregon. 


The  fame  of  the  little  Caytise  Indian 
twins — Tox-e-lox  and  A-lom-ptim — has 
traveled  far  and  wide,  and  they  are 
doubtless  the  best  known  pappooses  in 
America. 

They  are  the  products  of  the  skill  of 
Major  Lee  ^loorhouse,  the  best  known 
amateur  photographer  on  the  coast.  It 
would  not  be  saying  too  mtich  to  assert 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
amateurs  in  the  United  States.  At  his 
home  in  Pendleton  he  has  over  1800 
negatives,  of  which  90  per  cent  are  prize 
plates,  and  nearly  all  are  of  Indian  stib- 
jccts.  Scarcely  anyone  else  will  claim  so 
octmplete  a  collection  of  Indian  pictures. 

Even  were  these  pictures  of  the  twins 
eliminated  from  the  lot,  Z^Iajor  ]\Ioor- 
house  would  have  the  very  finest  collec- 
tion in  the  country,  for  he  was  formerly 
United  States  Indian  Agent  at  the  res- 
ervation here,  and  for  thirty  years  has 
had  personal  acquaintanceship  with  the 
re[)resentative  members  of  the  several 
tribes.  This  has  given  him  their  conh- 
•Icnce.  and  when  others  are  driven  from 
their  teepes  with  fierce,  superstitious 
fears  of  the  camera  urging  the  frightcii- 
e-l  natives  to  threaten  violence,  ^lajor 
Moorhouse  is  received  and  permitted  to 
photograph  the  Indians,  frequently  in  all 
'lie  gaudy  ancestral  trappings  which 
tliey  treasure  as  life  itself." 

It  was  a  rare  stroke  of  good  fortune 
that  he  obtained  these  pictures.  He  had 
secured  consent  from  the  mother,  llini- 
.^e-an-hi-hi-  to  photograph  the  chiUlren. 
>hf  had  prepared  tlie  pappnoses  for  the 
<  veut,  and  the  arti-t  had  >et  his  camera. 

According  to  the  cu>tom,  lie  had  pro- 
vided an  extra  ])late  holder,  and.  when 
■he  twins  ])egan  to  cry  vigorously  after 
"ue  exposure  had  been  made,  he  ([uick- 
ly  placed  the  extra  plate  in  the  camera 
•ni(l  "snapped"  them  crying. 


Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  these 
twins,  from,  the  fact  that  they  are  the  sec- 
ond pair  ever  born  on  the  reservation, 
and  the  only  pair  now  alive.  Their  be- 
ing alive,  the  Alajor  says,  is  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  Indian  superstition,  for  it 
is  commonly  believed  that  Indians  never 
perinit  twins  to  live.  It  is  their  belief 
that  twins  are  signs  of  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  Great  Spirit,  hence  they  are 
usually  killed  as  soon  as  born-  Recently, 
on  another  reservation,  incidents  have 
occurred  tending  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  that  Indians  have  a  su- 
perstitious dread  of  twins.  This  belief  is 
due  to  a  tradition  among  them  of.  the 
long  dead  past,  which  the  Alajor  says  is 
as  follows: 

"The  old  Indians  say  that  a  great 
many  years  ago,  long  before  the  advent 
of  the  pale-face,  when  the  mountains 
were  full  of  game,  and  the  streams  were 
full  of  fish,  and  the  native  bunch-grass 
grew  knee  high  all  over  the  valleys  and 
hills,  affording  food  for  thousands  of 
hardy  cayuse  ponies,  a  pair  of  twin  girl 
pappooses  were  born  to  the  tribe. 

These  were  the  daughters  of  Qui-a- 
mi-som-keen,  Cougar  Shirt,  the  chief  of 
the  Cayuse  tribe.  As  tlie  }ears  passed 
these  maidens  grew  more  beautiful. 
Reaching  womanhood  their  wondrous 
charms  smote  the  young  braves  of  the 
tribe,  and  there  was  keen  rivalry  among 
those  who  would  win  them  for  their 
wives. 

So  great  \\a>  their  beauty  that  tlieir 
fame  s|)read  to  tlu-  ci^uniries  in  which 
other  tribes  lived  and  hunted,  so  that 
finallv.  two  dashing  young  warriors  from 
the  r.aimocks  came  to  visit  the  Cayuses 
here  on  this  reservation.  Their  visit  was 
in  the  guise  of  friendship,  but  beneath 
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their  pleasant  exterior,  was  a  fierce  and 
stern  determination  to  carry  these  beau- 
ful  Indian  maidens  to  the  Bannock 
country  and  there  to  keep  them.  Watch- 
ing their  opportunity  when  the  girjs 
were  away  frorn  the  home  teepe  for  a 
short  distance,  each  of  the  young  Ban- 
nocks siezed  one  of  the  twins,  placed 
them  in  front  on  their  horses,  and  rode 
out  of  the  village  as  fast  as  their  steeds 
could  carry  BT^ 
them. 

Quickly  the 
abduction  was 
discovered,  has- 
tily a  council  of 
war  was  called, 
and  two  hundred 
warriors,  headed 
Cougar  Shirt, 
were  in  hot  pur- 
suit. Near  the 
summit  of  the 
Blue  mountains, 
w^ith  the  Cayuses 
but  a  few  miles 
behind,  the 
young  Bannocks 
came  across  a 
party  of  their 
own  braves  wiio 
were  hunting. 
The  twins  were 
transferred  to 
extra  horses, 
and,  by  a  short 
cut  through  the 
mountains,  soon 
left  Cougar  Shirt 
and  his  pursuing 
party  far  behind. 

The  Bannock 
braves   witli  the  (Copyii;^ht>  by  Moorhouse. 

Dra\es,  wun  tnt  iCH-TA  0-COKE  ■ 

captured  maid- 
ens in  due  tinic  reached  their  home  on 
Snake  river.  Tliere  was  ii  jnycjiis  mar- 
riage ceremony,  by  which  the  Cay  use 
maidens  were  joined  in  matrimony  to 
the  young  liannocks  who  had  stolen 
them  from  their  native  village. 

In  acordance  with  his  Indian  natu^-(;, 
and  in  compliance  witli  the  In(han  con- 
ception of  his  dutv,  Chief  Cnu-ar  Sliin 


registered  a  solemn  vow  to  avenge  tlio 
insult.  Upon  his  return  home  he  de- 
spatched runners  to  the  Umatilla  and 
Walla  Walla  tribes,  bidding  them  come 
to  a  great  council  of  war.  Soon  there- 
after a  great  pow-wow  was  held  in  the 
tepee  of  Chief  Cougar  Shirt,  the  chiefs 
and  head  men  of  the  Walla  Walla  and 
Umatilla  tribes  agreeing  to  form  an  alli- 
ance against  the  Bannocks. 

The  Umatillas 
and  Walla  Wal- 
las hastily  re- 
turned to  their 
homes  t  o  pre- 
pare for  the  war. 
In  the  mean- 
time the  Ban- 
nocks, learning 
that  war  had 
been  declared, 
against  them  by 
the  allied  tribes, 
at  once  took  to 
the  warpath,  and 
in  two  days  one 
thousand  Ban- 
nock warriors, 
headed  by  the 
great  war  chief, 
Pay-wite  (One 
Horse),  w  e  r  e 
marching  t''^- 
wards  the  Co- 
lumbia river. 

There  was  not 
time  for  ih'-- 
Umatillas  ai:<i 
Walla  Wallas  to 
reach  t  li  0 
ground,  the  Ca\  - 
uses  being  com- 
pelled alone  to 
meet  the  foe. 
force  consisted  of  abor.t 
\varri(>r>.  but  thev  hes:- 


Their 


( )\\  n 
>(.'\vn  Innidrt-d 

tatcd  UMt  to  meet  the  thousand  braver 
who  had  come  from  the  Bannock  coun- 
try under  tlie  leadership  of  Chief  Pay- 
wit  e.v 

The  opp(jsing  forces  met  near  where 
the  town  (jf  Umatilla  now  stands,  imnu  - 
diatclv  rushing  to  l)attle.    The  easu;i!i- 
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lies  were  great,  the  contest  being  a 
hand-to-hand  one,  and  either  one  or  the 
other  contestants  would  have  been  ex- 
terminated had  not  a  fierce  wind  storm 
suddenly  arose,  gathering  up  the  sand 
in  such  quantities  that  the  clouds  so 
formed  obscured  the  sun  and  was  so  op- 
pressive that  the  warring  faction^  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  for  many  miles. 
Finally  the  winds  subsided  and  the  hosts 
once  more  mov- 
ed forward  to  '  - 
battle,  but  when 
in  sight  of  each 
other,  nature  a 
second  time  be- 
came a  peace 
maker  by  delug- 


ing  the  contest- 
ants with  a  great 
fall  of  rain  and 
hail  stones.  This 
rather  cooled 
their  ardor  for 
further  fighting, 
and  they  hasten- 
ed to  get  away 
from  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  storm. 

The  affray 
having  been  de- 
ferred from  the 
causes  mention- 
ed, the  supersti- 
tious mind  of 
t'ne  Indian  be- 
•^'an  to  think  tU?t 
the  Great  Spirit 
'•'•as  taking  a 
h.rind  in  the  coii- 
'est.  The  medi- 
■ine  men  atte^ul- 
•ng  were  called 
"•I>')n  to  "make 
T>f--dicine"  and  learn  the  pleasures  of  the 
'^'Tt-at  Spirit  in  the  premises.  Before  an 
•iH^wcr  could  be  obtained  by  those  of 
'■^•e  Cayuses,  a  horseman  was  seen  ap- 
proaching from  the  east.  On  his  arrival 
n<-ar  them  he  dismounted,  coming  for- 
■•^•'trd  with  hand  uplifted,  indicative  of 
I'^ace  and  conference.  When  assured 
^>y  answering  signs  of  like  nature,  he  ad- 


Phut. 


(ropyrifrht) 

e-le-han: 


vanced,  and  told  the  Cayuses  that  the 
Great  Spirit  had  told  the  Bannocks  that 
the  fight  was  "off,"  but  they  must  com- 
pensate the  Cayuses  for  the  loss  of  the 
twins  by  a  sufficient  number  of  ponies  to 
satisfy  the  same.  The  proposition  was 
accepted  though  more  out  of  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  event  of 
its  rejection  than  their  desire  for  gain. 
The  price  being  fixed  and  paid,  the 
dead  were  bur- 
ied in  one  com- 
mon grave,when 
each  tribe  went 
its  way.  This 
place  of  burial 
can  often  be 
seen,  as  the  cov- 
ering of  sand 
over  the  bones 
is  shifted  back 
and  forth  by  the 
winds,  leaving 
them  exposeel. 
The  Bannocks 
departed  in 
peace,  but  the 
trail  of  the  Cay- 
uses was,  how- 
ever, darkened 
by  angry  clouds, 
fierce  lightning 
shot  athwart  the 
heavens  and 
thunders  rolled 
continual  untU 
they  again 
reached  the  en- 
campment of  the 
tribe-  Satisfied 
that  all  was  not 
right,  they  called 
for  the  making 
of  more  medi- 
cine. After  some  considerable  time  be- 
ing consumed  in  the  performance  of  in- 
caniatinns.  the  medicine  men  told  the 
pL'( )!)](■  that  the  possession  of  the  twins 
would  not  be  productive  of  beneficial  re- 
sults to  the  Bannocks,  and  that  the  Cay- 
uses muVt  never  permit  any  twins  born 
of  them  to  live  beyond  their  birth,  or 
bad  luck  would  follow  them  also. 


by  Moorhouso. 
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While  the  price  of  the  twins  had  been 
paid,  the  sting  of  the  insult  still  remain- 
ed, they  wanted  full  satisfaction  in  the 
way  of  blood  and  scalps  rather  than 
plunder,  and,  as  the  twins  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  and  disappointment 
as  well,  the  law  in  relation  to  double 
births  in  the  future  met  with  no  disap- 
proval. An  acquiescence  to  his  wishes 
received,  the  Great  Spirit  withdrew  any 
signs  of  his  displeasure,  when  the  en- 


(White  Fawn).  When  Him-ye-an-hi-hi 
presented  her  lord  with  these  twins,  Ha- 
hots-mox-mox,  subtle  and  cunning, 
wanted  them  to  gro  wup  to  honor  tluMn 
in  his  old  age.  \Vhen  it  came  to  the  OLirs 
of  old  Chief  No  Shirt  (Si-ah-sum)  thai 
Him-ye-an-hi-hi  had  given  birth  to 
twin  girls,  an  edict  went  forth  that  the 
ancient  law  of  the  tribe  must  be  com- 
plied with,  and  that  the  twins  must  dio. 
But  Ha-hots-mox-mox  spread  the  mi- 


Photo  (.Copyright)  by  Muorhouse. 

The  Vhive  of  Burial  Can  Often  Be  Seen. 


campment  was  once  *  more  brightened 
with  sunlit  rays. 

Since  then  no  twins  have  Ijcen  allowerl 
to  live  bcyf)n(l  their  birth  until  A-lom- 
pum  and  Tox-e-lox  were  burn  on  How- 
tim-e-ne  (McKayj  crock  about  two  and 
one-half  years  ag(3.  McKay  creek  flows 
through  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Umatilla  Indian  reservation.  The  par- 
ents' names  are  TTa-hots-mox-mox  (Yel- 
low (irizzly  Ik-ar)  and  Ilim-yc-an-hi- lii. 


pression  among  the  tribesmen  that  the 
twins  came  as  a  good  omen  to  the  na- 
tion. 

He  was  an  orator  of  no  mean  ]taii' 
and  induced  the  chief  to  assemble  the 
tribe.  The  Ca}usc  nation  assembled  at 
the  principal  lodge — that  is,  the  men  a.>- 
sembled;  for  if  tlie  women  were  there  '.t 
was  only  by  sufferance.  They,  of  course 
had  no  part  in  the  great  coimcil- 
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That  two  human  Hves  were  at  stake 
weighed  not  an  iota  with  these  Indian 
men.  They  must  be  reached  throuj^h 
other  arguments.  The  tribe's  selfish- 
ness, as  personified  by  the  men,  must  be 
the  means  of  saving;  the  twins. 

Ha-hots-mox-mox  made  a  speech.  He 
had  told  the  tribesmen  how  he  had  been 
far  away,  hunting  the  deer  on  the  little 
Minem;  how  in  the  night,  when  his  cui- 
tan  was  grazing  near  by  on  the  bunch- 
grass  and  he  himself  had  laid  down  to 

In  1843  occurred  the  first  marriage 
among  the  white  population  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  in  the  section  north  of 
the  '  Columbia  river,  now  the  state  of 
Washington.  The  contracting  parties 
were  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Willson  and  Miss 
Chloe  A.  Clark.  The  doctor  was  a  pio- 
neer of  1838,  coming  here  in  a  sailing 
V'^ssel  around  Cape  Horn,  being  one  of 
ihe  first  reinforcement  sent  to  assist  the 
Merhodist  mission  already  established. 
Miss  Clark  came  in  1840  on  the  ship 
Lusanne.  In  1842  the  doctor  was  sent 
to  Nisqually  to  establish  a  mission,  which 
he  did,  remaining  in  charge  thereof.  In 
1843  assistance  was  sent  there,  and 
among  those  going  was  Miss  Clark. 
Soon  after  her  arrival  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  doctor.  In  the  autumn  of 
i«S44  they  were  again  in  Oregon  and 
were  living  on  what  was  then  known  as 
Chemekete  plain,  now  the  city  of  Salem, 
where  Mrs.  Willson  opened  a  school  for 
\sh:tQ  children,  the  first  taught  with  that 
ilass  of  students  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Si:ch  school  afterwards  resolved  itself 
intc  what  is  now  the  Willamette  Univer- 
yAy.  Mrs.  J.  K.  Gill,  of  Portland,  was 
their  eldest  child. 

-Warly  all  of  the  I'h  of  July  rclei)ra- 
held  in  1854  were  undr:-  tlie  aas- 
j  '^  t-s  of  the  Sons  of  Tempcrrjnce. 

James  Birnie,  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  and  a  pioneer  of  1818  to  Ore- 
Ron,  was  the  first  white  man  to  descend 
thr  Tmpqua  river  to  its  mouth. 


rest  he  had  had  a  vision,  and  in  the 
vision  had  been  promised  these  twins, 
who  were  to  be  signs  of  good  fortune 
to  the  whole  tribe.  That  the  Great  Spir- 
it had  told  him  that  he  had  recalled  his 
wishes  voiced  in  the  years  of  yore.. 

All  Indian  braves  are  "great  on 
visions,"  and  Ha-hots-mox-mox  worked 
of¥  his  particular  vision  on  the  tribe  with 
success,  and  the  twins  were  allow^ed  to 
live." 

J.  E.  LATHROP. 

Many  strange  things  happen  out  in  old 
Yamhill  county.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
nearly  every  one  who  was  of  any  note 
in  the  more  important  fields  of  life  got 
their  start  there.  The  movers  in  the 
bimetalic  cause,  which  was  agitated  to  a 
large  extent  in  1896,  evidently  had  such 
in  view  when  they  called  their  conven- 
tion to  meet  within  its  "classic  shades," 
thinking  no  doubt  that  the  luck  of  the 
past  would  be  theirs.  The  political  phase 
of  this  gathering  is  not  a  subject  for  dis- 
cussion in  these  columns,  but  some  of 
its  membership,  we  venture  to  say,  re- 
vived old  memories  of  bygone  political 
opinions,  when  the  presence  of  some  of 
their  old  associate  delegates  became 
known.  Delegate  Brown,  of  Salem,  was 
a  son  of  John  Brown,  of  Harper's  Perry 
fame,  and  Delegate  Booth  was  a  son  of 
Sherifli  Booth  who  officiated  at  the  hang- 
ing of  John  Brown  thirty-seven  years 
prior  thereto.  , 

Quite  fre(juently  mention  has  been 
made  that  Dr.  McLoughlin  visited  Lon- 
don, England,  during  the  time  he  was 
chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany at  \'anc<)uver.  but  the  date  of  his 
being  there  is  about  as  often  not  given. 
It  was  in  1838-9. 

Th«^  first  circus  that  w-nt  the  rounds 
of  C)reg()n  was  billed  as  "Cooper  Riv- 
ers' Great  New  York  Circus."  It  was 
lu  re  in  ,,1852,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  doul^t 
whether  any  of  the  "e([ucstriennes"  and 
"renowned  trapese  performers"  ever  saw 
the  Empire  state. 
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I  have  neglected  to  say  Thomas  grew 
weary  of  our  journey,  and  being  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  concluded  to  try  his  for- 
tune at  Walla  Walla.   So  we  divided  our 
provisions  and  blankets.    I  regretted  to 
leave  him,  for  although  wholly  unlike  in 
I     disposition,  we  were  much  attached  to 
each  other  and  shook  hands  at  parting, 
with  mutual  reluctance.   It  is  strange  to 
say  how  opposites  will   care  for  each 
other.    I  have  known  a  great,  strong, 
courageous  man  to  have  for  his  warmest 
fiiend  a  little,  sickly,  puny  creature  pos- 
I     sessed  of  neither  enterprise  nor  courage, 
i     and  who  could  be  of  no  earthly  good  to 
i     him  except  to  meekly  allow  him  to  sup- 
i     port  and  defend  him.    I  supposed  such 
friendships  might  be  termed  a  species  of 
frontier  marriage.    At  any  rate,  friends 
£nd  partners  are  chosen  in  the  mines 
j     with  all  the  sublime  indifference  to  re- 
j     suits  which  characterize  marriages  be- 
I     tween  the  sexes.  There  are  many  men  in 
I     the  mines  who  would  become  rich  if  it 
i.    were  not  for  their  partners,  and  there  are 
1     many  partners  in  the  settlement  who 
!     would  get  rich  if  it  were  not  for  their 
;     man.   What  benevolence  there  is  in  this 
law  of  selection! 

If  it  were  not  so,  we  should  have  two 
classes — paupers  and  millionaires. 

After  looking  around  Oro  Fino  a  few 
days,  and  finding  all  claims  supposed  to 
be  valuable  occupied,  I  consented  to  go 
wtfh  an  acquaintance,  whom  I  met,  to  a 
new  "find"  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
South  Clearwater.  He  had  just  returned 
after  locating  a  claim  and  reported  very 
rich  diggings.  I  secured  a  fresh  supply 
of  provisions,  and  listening  to  his  excit- 
ing talk  rode  along,  feeling  certain  that 
a  single  range  of  mountains  was  all  tliat 
separated  me  from  a  fortune.  I  knew  so 
little  of  mines  that  when  he  told  me 
that  a  man  had  picked  up  on  the  bedrock 
ten  dollars  in  about  twenty  minutes,  I 
began  to  calculate  how  much  T  could 
pick  up  in  a  day,  working  fourteen  hours 


per  day  (which  I  resolved  to  do),  could 
make  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.' 
This  was  very  good  wages.  I  felt  quite 
happy  and  wondered  what  Thomas 
would  say  when  I  returned  to  Walla 
Walla  with  my  horse  loaded  down  with 
gold  dust. 

I  resolved  to  give  him  a  good  share 
and  do  many  other  benevolent  things, 
besides  making  some  very  pleasing  ar- 
rangements for  myself. 

Alas, 

"The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  aglee. 
And  leave  us  naught  but  grief  and  pain 

For  promised  joy." 

Four  days'  travel  brought  us  to  the 
new  camp.  There  were  about  twenty 
men,  mostly  engaged  in  building  cabins 
and  digging  ditches.  There  was  no  ex- 
citement and  my  ardor  began  to  cool 
I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  things.  The 
men  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  stay, 
while  I  was  only  anxious  to  secure  some 
gold  and  return.  I  was  willing  to  stay  a 
few  weeks,  but  I  did  not  feel  like  making 
any  permanent  improvements.  I  there- 
fore pitched  my  tent  and  commenced  my 
search  for  gold.  Twenty-four  years  have 
passed,  and  I  am  still  searching.  I  could 
find  none  except  what  was  in  someone's 
possession. 

Day  after  day  I  prospected  and  found 
only  mica  and  isinglass,  after  washing 
away  the  dirt.  I  began  to  realize  that 
"all  is  not  gold  that  glitters."  Still  1 
worked  on,  hoping  to  find  what  I  sought 
at  the  bottom  of  some  hole,  many  of 
which  I  dug  with  pick  and  shovel  in  the 
bed  of  streams  and  gulches.  Hope  wa< 
strong,  yet  often  my  heart  surd<  within 
me  wlicn,  after  toiling  all  day,  I  foun(l 
nothing  on  the  bedrock  but  sand  an<'. 
gravel.  ''In  the  meantime  hundreds  were 
pouring  into  our  camp,  coming,  it 
seemed,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
I  believe  every  nation  on  earth  was  rep- 
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resented  in  that  camp  within  three 
months  of  its  discovery.  A  town  was 
located  on  Elk  Creek  and  launched  forth 
on  the  commercial  sea  under  the  name 
of  Elk  City.  There  were  no  surveyors  or 
architects  employed.  No  steamboats  or 
locomotives  disturbed  its  inhabitants. 
'Yet  it  grew  so  fast  as  to  astonish  every- 
one except  the  old  miners.  Men  who 
had  tramped  from  camp  to  camp  since 
"forty-nine"  complained  that  it  grew 
slow,  and  told  of  the  wonderful  growth 
of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Yreka 
and  other  mining  towns  of  California. 
After  laboring  diligently  for  a  month 
with  no  success,  I  purchased  a  claim 
from  a  gambler  who  had  taken  it  up  for 
speculative  purposes,  giving  him  in  pay- 
ment a  bed  rock  note  for  two  hundred 
dollars.  It  read:  'T  promise  to  pay  the 
bearer  two  hundred  dollars  in  gold  dust 
when  it  is  taken  out  of  claim  No.  54, 
over  and  above  grub."  These  notes  pass 
current,  and  anyone  who  would  attempt 
to  attach  the  usual  condition  for  attor- 
ney's fees,  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  and  according  to  miners' 
notions  of  justice. 

Many  claims  were  now  opened,  and 
being  worked  with  sluices,  paid  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  dollars  per  day  per 
man.  Excitement  ran  high.  A  grave- 
yard was  started,  and  soon  became  a 
popular  resort.  The  only  man  buried 
there  within  the  first  three  months  who 
did  not  have  a  bullet  hole  in  him,  was  a 
poor  minister,  who,  being  a  non-combat- 
ant, was  unfit  for  honorable  fight  and 
was  knocked  in  the  head  with  a  whiskey 
bottle,  and  buried  in  the  potter's  field, 
"unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung." 

I  have  often  thought  of  that  poor 
preacher  who  lies  in  the  lower  corner  of 
that  beautiful  mountain  cemetery,  and 
regretted  that  the  manner  of  his  death 
prevented  his  being  buried  on  the  more 
rising  ground  and  am«"»ng  LTcntlomcii. 
It  must  not  l)e  su])pose(l  that  all  disputes 
were  settled  witli  the  pistol  or  howie 
knife.  Peacca1)k--minded  men  were  al- 
ways readv  to  leave  disputes  about  min- 
ing affairs  to  a  meeting  of  the  miners, 
who  were  called  togctlier  by  notices 
posted  at  prominent  points  stating  the 


objects  of  the  meeting,  and  signed  by  the 
Recorder  of  the  district.  Such  meetings 
were  always  well  attended  and  orderly, 
and  their  decisions  ranked  those  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  were  as  just  as  a  hurried  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  would  allow.  Much  has 
been  said  in  praise  of  the  justice 
of  miner's  courts.  They  intend  to 
do  right,  but  their  decrees  are  not 
always  wise  or  just,  and  are 
open  to  many  objections;  prominent 
among  which  is  that  they  are  made  in 
such  haste  as  to  prevent  a  competent 
presentation  of  facts,  and  are  influenced 
more  by  impulse  than  by  reason  and 
good  judgment.  A  single  case  will  il- 
lustrate: Two  gamblers  by  the  name  of 
Finigan  and  Dorsey  quarreled  one  day 
in  a  saloon  at  Elk  City.  They  were  both 
desperate  men  and,  standing  a  few  feet 
apart,  fired  three  shots  apiece.  Dorsey 
missed,  but  Finigan  put  his  shots  well  in, 
and,  at  the  third  fire  his  man  was  floored, 
with  three  dangerous  wounds*  through 
his  body,  and  was  carried  away  vowing 
to  kill  his  adversary  should  he  ever  again 
stand  on  his  feet.  His  wounds  w'ere 
dressed  and  he  was  placed  in  bed  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  saloon  building. 
About  nine  o'clock  that  night  the  doctor 
came  into  the  saloon  and  said  his  patient 
was  in  a  sound  sleep  and  he  had  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  A  few  moments  later, 
Finigan  borrowed  a  candle  from  the  bar 
keeper,  went  to  the  wounded  man's 
room  and  cut  his  throat  at  a  single  blow, 
with  a  large  knife  which  he  always  car- 
ried, leaving  it  there  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  terrible  guilt.  Half  an  hour  liter  he 
came  into  the  saloon  with  blood  on  his 
clothes  and  invited  all  hands  up  to  drink, 
[le  was  arrested  and  tried  at  a  miner's 
court  and  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  He  confessed  his  crime  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Twelve  men 
were  appointed  to  execvue  the  sentence. 
i'Jaborate  preparations  were  made  tOr 
him:  his  grave  was  dug  and  scaffold 
erected:  and  at  the  aj^pointed  time  he 
stoodvwith  the  rope  around  his  neck 
readv  to  be  launched  into  eternity.  He 
was  all»)wed  to  speak  to  the  crowd  gath- 
ered around  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows 
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Young,  handsome  and  intelligent,  he 
brought  tears  to  our  eyes  as  he  told  how, 
step  by  step,  strong  drink  had  l)rought 
him  down  from  a  respected  member  of 
society  and  the  high  estate  of  manhood, 
until  his  life  was  justly  forfeit  to  the  laws 
of  his  country.  He  thanked  his  judges 
for  a  just  verdict,  gave  a  letter  for  his 
^mother  to  a  friend,  and  without  a  tremor 
in  his  voice,  bade  us  all  good-bye,  and 
giving  a  signal,  in  an  instant  was  hang- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  rope. 

His  neck  was  not  broken  by  the  fall, 
and  the  hangman's  knot,  being  imper- 
fectly tied,  slowly  unwound  and  let  him 
fall  to  the  ground.  He  called  for  a  drink 
of  water  and  begged  for  his  life.  In  an 
instant  men  were  shouting  "Let  him  live! 
Let  him  live!"  Some  jumped  upon 
stumps  and  made  speeches  in  his  de- 
fens  ,  while  many  drew  their  pistols  and 
declared  he  had  been  hung  enough,  and 
they  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  pro- 
posed to  hang  him  again.  A  new  vote 
was  taken,  and  he  was  unanimously 
cleared. 

A  collection  taken  up  by  an  old  miner 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
furnished  a  horse  and  saddle,  and  Fini- 
gan  rode  away  with  hat  in  hand,  turning 
in  his  saddle  to  bow  gracefully  to  an  ad- 
miring and  happy  crowd.  Ten  minutes 
later  some  discordant  wretch  said  the 
hangman  had  intended  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice  by  tying  a  bogus  knot.  In- 
stantly a  clamor  arose  demanding  that 
the  hangman  stand  on  Finigan's  scaffold 
and  try  a  drop  with  a  securer  knot  than 
he  had'  tied.  After  a  great  many  speech- 
es were  made  and  he  w^as  nearly  scared 
to  death,  he  was  allowed  to  sneak  away, 
his  friends  forming  a  line  to  cover  his 
retreat  and  prevent  the  crowd  from 
shooting  him  down  as  he  went. 

After  thorough  pros])ecting.  my  own 
claim  provdl  to  be  a  very  poor  one.  and 
r  hired  out  to  work  cm  Snnuuit  tlat  for 
$i6  per  day.  The  owner  of  the  claim  and 
myself,  working  one  rocker,  took  out 
about  two  hundred  dollars  per  day.  after 
stripping  the  ground  of  four  feet  of  turf. 
The  ground  was  very  tlat  and  would  not 
admit  of  working  with  sluices.  One  day 
wliile  rocking  the  cradle  we  witnessed  a 


very  amusing  affair.  An  old  German  had 
built  a  very  small  house  on  the  edge  of 
the  flat.  It  was  neatly  built  and  complete 
throughout  except  the  door.  He  looked 
it  all  over  and  gave  the  gratifying  nod 
and  went  up  to  the  store  for  some  nails 
to  make  his  door  with.  He  was  not 
gone  more  than  half  an  hour,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  move  in  his  new  and  comfort- 
able quarters  that  evening.  When  he 
reached  the  door,  he  commenced  to  roar 
like  a  wounded  grizzly,  swearing  in 
Dutch,  tearing  his  hair,  and  dancing 
around  in  a  most  frantic  manner. 
We  hastened  down  to  see  what 
could  be  the  matter.  We  saw 
a  sight  that  w^as  as  ludicrous  to 
us  as  it  was  exasperating  to  the 
Dutchman.  An  old  horse  which  had 
been  turned  out  to  die  had  been  knawing 
the  turf  upon  the  flat  for  several  days. 
He  was  very  large  and  very  poor.  He 
went  into  the  little  house,  no  doubt 
thinking  it  was  a  stable  and,  in  trying  to 
turn  around,  had  fallen  and  died.  The 
Dutchman  jumped  upon  his  poor  old 
carcass  with  both  feet,  and  yelled  like  a 
Comanche,  but  he  was  stone  dead. 

His  head,  which  showed  him  to  be  of 
the  finest  American  stock,  lay  in  one  cor- 
ner, while  the  toes  of  his  hind  feet,  stub- 
bed by  the  rocky  hills  he  had  crossed, 
reached  the  other.  He  had  been  a  splen- 
did horse,  and  even  while  the  old  man 
\vas  tearing  around.  I  ceased  laughing  to 
pity  his  fate  and  contemplate  his  splen- 
did proportions — splendid  even  in  pover- 
ty and  death.  The  old  man  continued  to 
tear  around  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
paying  no  attention  to  those  gathered 
around,  but  cursing  the  old  horse  over 
and  over  again,  until  he  was  almost  ex- 
hausted. Then  he  cooled  down  and 
went  to  work,  with  his  buicher-knife  and 
hatchet,  to  cut  up  the  carcass.  He 
\\(nild  cut  off  a  leg.  and  taking  it  upon 
j:is  slioiilder  carry  it  away,  stc^oping  be- 
neath his  load  and  nuittcring  curses 
with  every  breath.  T  would  give  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a  c(jrrect  i)icture  of  that 
Dutchman  as  he  carried  away  the  last 
had.  Tt  was  tliat  monstrous  head. 
«.;ras|)cd  by  one  ear.  As  he  grinned  back 
at  the  h'uighing  crfjwd.  some  one  asked 
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him  why  he  did  not  tie  rope  to  the  horse 
and  get  his  friends  to  help  drag  him 
a\vay.  "My  door  vas  two  feet;  tee  hips 
mit  dot  horse  vas  four  feet.  Ter  tifel 
pring  him  to  my  house  whole,  I  must 
fetch  him  away  in  pieces.  He  vas  too 
tarn  big  anyways,  I  make  some  ponies  of 
him.  Dot  last  het  on  mine  pack  was 
bigger  tan  some  shackasses." 

About  this  time  w^e  had  an  Indian 
scare.  Two  prospectors  returned  and  re- 
ported that  1500  Indians  headed  by  old 
Eagle-of-the-Light,  were  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  us.  The  report  created 
great  excitement,  and  seemed  not  im- 
probable, as  that  warlike  chief  had 
threatened  the  miners  with  destruction 
should  they  persist  in  invading  his  do- 
mains. 

He  was  a  renegade  Nez  Perce  sup- 
ported by  the  same  band  of  Snakes 
which  has  since  given  so  much  trouble 
in  Idaho  and  Washington  territories. 
We  enrolled  two  companies  under  Jeff 
Stanifer  and  Jack  Stanfield,  and  started 
out  to  meet  the  hostiles.  Great  caution 
was  necessary  to  prevent  a  surprise  in 
that  broken  country,  and  we  were  sev- 
eral days  before  we  discovered  the  cause 
of  our  first  alarm.  The  whole  thing 
originated  in  a  trifling  affair.  Three 
n;en  had  sunk  a  prospect  hole,  and  find- 
ing nothing  were  making  merry  over 
their  disappointment.  One  beat  a  tatoo 
on  a  pan  while  the  others  danced  around 
and  yelled,  imitating  the  war  dance  of  the 
Sioux.  Just  at  this  moment  the  men 
who  spread  the  alarm  hearing  the  noise, 
peered  over  the  hill  and  saw  the  dance. 
Two  of  the  dancers  had  on  red  shirts  and 
being  a  mile  distant  were  mistaken  for 
Indians.  The  echoes  multiplied  the 
whoops  and  warlike  notes  until  1500 
painted  w^arriors,  was  the  least  estimate 
made  of  the  advancing  army.  Discour- 
aged at  finding  no  one  to  shoot  at  but 
one  another,  we  went  back  to  town,  in- 
tending to  make  a  miniature  lead  mine 
of  the  men  who  had  deceived  us.  but 
they  were  never  found,  and  are  probably 
todav  living  in  peaceful  seclusion  under 
laws' which  would  liave  been  no  protec- 
tion to  them  had  they  met  the  two  ar- 
mies which  marched  back  to  Florence 


from  the  scene  of  the  mimic  war  dance. 

All  this  time  the  weather  was  gettini; 
colder,  the  snow  deeper  and  provisions 
l)ecoming  more  and  more  scarce.  Still 
men  came  and  went.  Pack  animals 
could  no  longer  reach  the  camp,  and 
pack  trains  of  men  brought  flour  from 
Slate  Creek.  Each  packer  carried  liis 
own  train  and  loaded  up  and  unloaded  as 
he  pleased.  Pie  could  carry  from  50  to 
ico  pounds,  making  the  trip  in  two  davs, 
was  paid  one  dollar  per  pound  freight. 
Some  men  established  reputations  for 
stiength  and  endurance,  rivaling  that  of 
a  mule,  by  the  enormous  loads  they 
packed,  while  others  received  less  envi- 
able ones  by  taking  their  meals  from  the 
contents  of  the  sack  they  carried.  Es- 
tablished packers  had  a  reputation  to 
m.aintain  and  could  not  afford  to  lose  it 
for  a  few  pounds  of  flour,  and  a  sack 
which  came  in  on  the  shoulders  of  Long 
Jim  or  Big  Jack  was  taken  at  par,  while 
those  brought  by  men  of  less  repute  were 
subject  to  closer  scrutiny  and  often  re- 
weighed. 

Many  of  the  miners  were  from  Oregon 
and  had  brought  from  their  homes 
sober  habits  and  quiet  dispositions,  to- 
gether with  other  adjuncts  of  civilized 
life.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  with 
anecdotes  and  intelligent  conversation, 
whiled  away  the  evening  hours  within 
the  rugged  cabins. 

But  the  town  had  received  many  ac- 
cessions from  Washoe  and  other  min- 
ing camps,  of  a  different  style  of  men. 
Fred  Patterson,  Billy  Mayfield.  Jakey 
Williams,  Cherokee  Bob,  and  a  dozen 
other  desperadoes,  were  amongst  us. 
Each  could  boast  of  several  men  who  had 
lost  their  lives  while  fooling  with  tlicni. 
And  all  were  anxious  to  add  to  their 
laurels  by  securing  a  few  more  victims, 
before  some  quicker  hand  than  theirs 
should  stop  their  fated  course.  Poor  old 
man  Lyons!  fie  was  not  allowed  to  rest 
alone  on  the  claim  we  gave  him.  Hur 
rying  crowds  have  tramped  above 
bed;  the  hill  has  opened  and  men  with 
boots  upon  their  feet,  with  bloody  hand- 
and  blackenerl  souls,  have  laid  thcin 
down  to  sleep  beside  him.  To  mc  this 
seemed  a  desecration,   but   I   hold  less 
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censure  now,  and  hope  the  blood  of 
Christ  has  power  enough  to  wash  their 
stains  away,  and  purge  their  souls  so 
white  that  sometime  in  eternity,  good  old 
Father  Lyons,  in  the  realms  above,  shall 
not  shudder,  but  rejoice  to  see  them 
come.  Reckless-  men  held  high  carnival 
ill  Florence  for  a  year,  when  those  who 
survived  the  knife  and  pistol,  finding 
money  was  getting  scarce,  sought  other 
scenes,  and  Placerville,  Bannock,  Rocky 
B&r  and  Silver  City  trembled  at  their 
deeds.  Not  one  of  those  I  have  men- 
tioned are  now  alive,  and  many  of  their 
class  have  joined  them  in  their  bloody 
graves.  Not  one  has  lived  a  worthy  life 
or  died  a  noble  death.  And  yet  they 
.were  not  wholly  bad.  Their  generous 
impulses  were  known  throughout  the 
land,  and  witnessing  their  noble  bear- 
ing and  desperate  courage,  I  could  but 
regret  they  had  not  been  turned  in  youth 
to  nobler  fields  of  conquest,  where  gen- 
erous courage  could  adorn  a  well-spent 
life,  and  where  the  world  would  look 
the  brighter  for  their  lives.  I  feel  like 
saying  more  about  these  men,  and  think 
some  day  I  shall.  But  youth  will  not  be 
led  astray,  or  decent  people  shocked,  as 
when  the  life  of  Jesse  James  appeared, 
for  I  shall  speak  the  truth;  record  the 
deeds  they  did;  point  to  their  bloody 
graves,  which  tell  the  moral  out  so  plain 
that  though  their  deeds  were  crimes,  the 
lessons  which  they  truly  teach  may  prove 
a  blessing  now. 

As  I  have  said,  the  weather  was  get- 
ting very  cold,  and  but  little  work  could 
be  done.  A  few  men  had  rich  claims  but 
the  majority  were  wandering  around 
with  nothing  to  do.  My  own  hopes  of  a 
future  had  gradually  withered,  and  I  be- 
lieved, as  afterwards  proved  true,  the 
rich  spots  about  Florence  were  mostly 
found.  Moreover,  I  had  promised  some 
one  to  come  back  to  the  little  school 
house  by  the  bridge,  and  the  second 
time  I  tiirned  mv  back  on  Florence  and 
waded  through  the  snows  to  firmer  foot- 
ing. I  must 'reach  Elk  City  before  going 
home,  or  else  I  should  return  poorer 
than  I  came. 

Again  I  left  the  traveled  road  at  White 
Bird,  skirted  Camas  Prairie,  and  reach- 


ed the  crossing  of  the  Clearwater.  Some 
men  mining  on  the  bars  just  above  the 
crossing  declared  that  I  could  not  wade 
the  snow  across  the  mountain.  I  made 
a  pair  of  snowshoes  and  started  up  the 
Sleep  incline.  At  first  the  snow  was 
light,  but  steadily  increased  in  depth  un- 
til I  could  make  but  little  headway.  My 
snowshoes  did  not  work  well,  and  sonie- 
times  where  drifts  of  light  snow  lay,  I 
was  forced  to  lie  full  length  and  walk 
across  them.  I  was  five  days  going 
fifty  miles,  and  endured  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure enough  to  kill  anything  but  a 
mule  or  a  young  webfoot.  Elk  City 
looked  like  a  campmeeting  the  day  after 
adjournment.  Not  one  house  in  ten  was 
occupied.  ^ly  partners  were  not  expect- 
ing me,  but  welcomed  me  back,  and  we 
all  concluded  to  leave  our  claims  until 
spring  and  go  to  Walla  Walla  to  winter. 
I  did  not  say  to  them  I  was  going 
home,  for  fear  they  would  all  want  to  go, 
and  we  did  not  have  enough  money  to 
send  more  than  one  off  in  good  style. 
Webfoot  boys  become  homesick  very 
easily,  and  once  taken,  they  are  like  the 
Swiss  people  when  away  from  home, 
genuinely  sick. 

Carrying  our  blankets  and  camping 
out  at  night,  we  made  our  way  across 
the  mountains,  and  after  a  weary  tramp 
arrived  at  Lcwiston,  the  canvas  town. 
It  was  quite  a  city  now.  The  white  tents 
standing  in  the  plain  looked  like  the 
bivouac  of  an  army,  and  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  other  towns.  The 
tents  were  in  the  form  of  one-story 
houses,  standing  in  the  regular  order 
and  supported  with  a  light  frayiework 
of  wood.  Some  of  them  contained  large 
stocks  of  goods,  while  others  were  sa- 
loons, hotels,  etc. 

We  stopped  at  the  Oro  Fino  Ftouse. 
and  while  at  supper,  noticed  some  bul- 
let holes  in  the  canvas  near  where  we 
sat.  I  rnnarkcd  to  the  proprietor  that 
Ik  had  ])ru]>al)ly  had  ilifficulty  with  hi.s 
waiters.  "No,"  said  he,  "those  shots 
were  fired  at  the  French  restaurant  man 
at  the  other  end  of  the  block  by  his  cook. 
They  passed  through  the  entire  block, 
encountering  nothing  but  canvas,  but 
one  of  them  killcfl  a  nnilc  In  the  next 
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street.  There  are  some  more  in  the  back 
of  the  tent.  They  were  fired  from 
across  the  river  by  some  one  who  was 
trying  the  range  of  a  Sharp's  rifle.  I 
would  like  to  put  up  some  boards  to  pro- 
tect my  patrons  while  at  their  meals,  but 
the  government  officers  stationed  at 
Lapwai  will  not  allow  it,  and  I  must  do 
the  best  I  can  until  a  tieaty  can  be  made 
with  the  Indians.  I  always  seat  gentle- 
men on  this  side  of  the  table,  so  that  if 
hit  by  a  bullet  from  the  big  saloon,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  back.  But  with  govern- 
ment officers,  lawyers,  doctors  and  In- 
dian agents,  it  don't  matter,  and  .those 
reversed  seats  are  for  them." 

Sincerely  appreciating  the  courtesy  of 
this  man  we  made  a  hearty  meal,  and 
soon  after  went  to  rest,  hoping  our  bod- 
ies would  not  be  perforated  during  the 
night  by  shots  from  the  big  saloon. 
Three  days'  travel  brought  us  to  Walla 
Walla.  Here  I  met  the  long-lost  Thom- 
as, and  we  agreed  to  return  home  to- 
gether. The  town  was  wonderfully  im- 
proved, and  business  activity  manifest  on 
every  street.  The  news  from  Florence 
had  converted  it  into  a  mining  camp,  al- 
though two  hundred  miles  from  where 
the  gold  was  found.  The  same  wild  ex- 
citement which  I  had  witnessed  at  Oro 
Fino,  Elk  City,  and  Florence,  was  here. 
Everything  was  worth  more  money  than 
ithad  ever  been  before.  The  most  indolent 
men  held  up  their  heads,  quickened  their 
pace  and  boldly  went  into  speculation, 
buying  whatever  was  offered,  and  pay- 
ing but  little  attention  to  price.  The 
mania  for  speculation  was  universal. 
The  lazy  Indian  brought  his  ponies  to 
market,  and  even  the  pony  himself  seem- 
ed to  look  proud  when  a  white  man 
thought  him  worth  a  hundred  dollars.  I 
felt  as  much  excited  as  the  rest.,  but  |*re- 
menibeiing  the  things  that  were."  I 
ti-rned  my  l)ack  on  all  this.  p*%rdiased  a 
li':>r.se  and  started  lupine.  I  had  ridden 
about  \vJi  way  through  the  town  wlien 
I  met  the  Devil,  in  the  form  of  an  old 
friend,  who  said:  "George,  you  are  going 
back  to  poverty  and  obscurity-  Vou  are 
young  and  vou  should  try  to  get  a  for- 
tiMie.^  If  you  will  stay  two  years  in  this 
countrv,  vou  can  make  money  enough 


to  astonish  the  whole  Webfoot  nation." 
Some  way  this  speech  stuck  to  my  ear.  I 
always  thought  I  should  like  to  astonish 
the  Webfeet,  especially  the  girls.  I  said, 
'Tf  I  should  stay,  what  can  I  do  with  my 
dust?"  He  cast  his  eye  up  the  street  for 
an  investment;  glanced  at  a  hotel,  a  sa- 
loon, a  blacksmith  shop,  and  finally  set-, 
tied  his  hellish  gaze  upon  an  ox  team. 
"Buy  that  team,"  he  said,  "and  go  with 
my  train  to  Lewiston.  You  can  make 
a  thousand  dollars  in  thirty  days.'' 

I  consented,  purchased  the  team,  and 
thirty  minutes  later  was  on  the  road  to- 
Lewiston,  loaded  with  flour  and  bacon. 
I  had  abandoned  cherished  plans  and 
embarked  in  a  new  enterprise.  My  emo- 
tions were  high  and  conflicting,  and  as  I 
walked  along  beside  the  oxen,  I  tried  tO' 
compose  a  few  lines  of  poetry  to  be  sent 
below  as  an  apology  for  not  returning. 

"0  do  not  think  that  I  am  false, 
That  Florence  snows  have  quenched  my 
flame, 

Men  have  been  true  a  hundred  years. 

But  I'll  be  " 

/ 

t  never  could  finish  that  verse.  The 
pcet's  muse  has  not  been  aristocratic:  it 
has  cheered  the  lower  walks  of  life;  has 
sat  by  the  sailor's  cot,  and  lingered  about 
the  hut  of  the  shepherd:  has  visited  the 
blind  and  deaf,  and  even  gilded  the  cap- 
tive's cell.  But  there  is  one  thing  it  nev- 
er did  do.  it  never  fooled  away  any  time 
v.  ith  a  man  who  was  driving  an  ox  team. 

This  I  partly  realized  as  I  tried  in  vain 
to  fini.sh  my  verse,  and  cracked  my  whip 
upon  the  flagging  team.  It  seemed  that 
the  oxen  were  moving  slower  at  "every 
step,  and  seemed  to  be  pulling  harder 
and  harder.  At  last  they  stalled  on  a 
little  hill,  and  I  could  not  make  them 
move,  .'\fter  nuich  yelling  and  whip- 
piug,  J  looked  l)ack  at  the  two  wagons 
f  -xras  tr\ing  to  start.  To  the  hindmost 
one  nn  lior-e  was  lied  uilli  a  >U)Ut  rope, 
fie  was  down  (in  liis  ^ide.  and  it  was  lie 
who  had  caused  the  heavy  pulling  and 
finally  stoi)i)ed  the  team.  He  was  chok- 
c([  to  (ieath,  had  been  dead  for  a  cjuarter 
of  an  hour.  .\  man  who  overtook  me 
said  he  saw  him  down  when  I  came  over 
the  last  hill,  and  he  had  been  halloing 
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to  me  ever  since,  but  as  the  wind  was 
blowing  I  did  not  hear.  My  three  Hnes 
of  verse  had  cost  me  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

My  cattle  which  cost  me  ten  times  that 
amount  proved  of  as  little  value  as  they, 
for  the  hard  winter  which  was  ushered  in 
by  the  next  day's  storm,  froze  them  all 
to  death,  and  I  was  left  with  my  bitter 
experience,  my  three  lines  of  verse  and 
my  future  expectations.  During  the 
Virhole  of  that  winter,  which  was  the 
hardest  ever  known  in  that  country, 
Walla  Walla  was  gathering  from  the 
miners  a  rich  harvest  of  gold.  While 
the  snows  were  whitening  upon  the 
plain,  and  cattle  were  starving  upon  a 
thousand  hills,  the  townspeople  were 
gaining  in  wealth  as"- never  before.  All 
kinds  of  trade  were  good,  but  gambling 
seemed  to  be  in  the  summit  of  its  glory. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  were  frequently  bet 
on  the  turn  of  a  single  card,  and  the 
whole  town  was  in  a  wild,  mad  state  of 
tjproarous  hilarity.  Some  readers  will 
remember  Tom  Gafner,  who  was  accus- 
ed of  killing  a  man  in  Eugene  in  the 
winter  of  i860.  He  went  to  Walla 
Walla  and  soon  distingiiished  himself  as 
a  quarrelsome  and  desperate  man. 

While  passing  alons:  the  street  one 


thiew  it  through  the  window  upon  the 
urofYending  Jew.  These  people  are  gen- 
erally peaceable,  and  slow  to  wrath,  but 
if  there  is  anything  that  will  overcome 
their  natural  reluctance  to  fight  it  is  to 
see  their  property  destroyed,  and  es- 
pecially in  such  a  wanton  manner  as 
this.  The  clay  pipes  had  not  ceased  rat- 
tling upon  the  floor,  before  the  Jew, 
armed  with  a  stout  sword,  sprang 
through  the  door  and  aimed  a  blow  at 
the  head  of  his  assailant.  Gafner  skillful- 
ly parried  it  with  a  light  thorn  stick 
which  he  carried,  and  dealt  a  blow  in  re- 
turn which  brought  the  swordsman  to 
his  knees.  The  Jew  fought  with  the 
wild  rage  of  a  maddened  beast  or  the 
desperate  courage  of  Roderick  Dhu, 
whilst  his  antagonist  laughed  in  his  face 
and  foiled  his  blows  with  the  cool  cour- 
age of  Fitz  James.  Gafner  was  an  ex- 
pert swordsman,  and  upon  that  slender 
cane  received  a  dozen  blows,  and  with  it 
gave  as  many  in  return,  until  a  down  cut 
reached  his  right  hand  and  left  it  useless. 
The  cane  fell,  and  as  he  stooped  to  pick 
it  up.  the  sword  was  buried  in  his  head. 
He  died  the  next  day,  and  all  agreed  he 
had  received  his  just  reward.    Yet  some 


evening,  he  saw  a  Jew  sitting  inside  the 
window  of  his  store,  and  taking  a  box 
which  was  filled  with  clay  pipes,  and  had 
been  placed  outside  for  a  tobacco  sign, 


Mrs.  Tabitha  M.  Brown,  a  pioneer  of 
1846.  established  the  first  orphan  asylum 
in  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  at  Forest 
Grove.  She  was  sixty  years  old  when 
she  crosed  the  plains.  Xot  long  after 
she  came,  she  began  to  take  care  of  a  few 
orphans.  She  was  one  of  the  first  to 
teach  school  in  that  place,  a  school  that 
afterwards  grew  into  the  well  known 
university  now  located  there.  She  died 
at  Salem',  on  ]\[ay  18.  1858. 


where  hearts  were  anguished  by  his  fall. 
Sorre  one  loved  him  when  a  crowing 
or  laughing  baby.  Some  one  waited  for 
his  coming.  Somewhere  tears  were  shed 
for  him. 

G.  A.  WAGGONER. 

(To  be  continued.) 
*     «  * 

San  Francisco  they  found  that  their  com- 
ing on  to  Oregon  would  be  delayed 
some  time,  and  they  devoted  their  six 
weeks'  stop  there  laboring  for  the  Mas- 
ter with  the  al)ove-mentioned  result. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Dr. 
John  McLoughlin  had  knighthood  con- 
ferred u[)oii  him.  but  such  was.  however, 
a  fact,  lie  was  made  a  knight  of  tiie 
order  of  St.  Gregory  Fope  Gregorv  the 
X\T. 


Rev.  Wm.  Roberts  and  J.  H.  Wilbur, 
pioneer  Methodist  ministers  of  1847.  or- 
ganized the  first  Methodist  church  estab- 
lishrd  in  CaHfornia.    C)n  their  arrival  in 


Capt^.  Robert  Gray  and    Hoskins 

were  the  first  Americans  to  touch  foot 
on  the  soil  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  was  on  Tuesday,  May  16,  1792. 
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The  names  of  Captain  Robert  Gray. 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Jacob  Astor 
are  so  woven  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  tlie 
Pacific  Xorthwest.  that  the  story  cannot 
be  told  without  them. 

It  was  on  the  nth  day  of  ]May.  1792, 
that  Captain  Robert  Gray,  of  Boston, 
first  beheld  the  waters  of  the  "River  of 
the  West."  Long  and  bard  had  he  bat- 
tled whh  wind  and  wave  to  effect  an  en- 
trance. \'ancouver  and  others  had  pass- 
ed it  and  flouted  the  idea  of  the  existence 
of  the  river.  And  as  his  ship  plowed  the 
waters  that  had  never  before  felt  the  keel 
of  the  white  man's  craft,  America  reach- 
ed forth  and  grasped  the  Pacific  North- 
west by  right  of  original  discovery. 
Gray  named  the  river  after  his  good 
ship  Columbia.  For  ages  had  these 
waters  rolled  down  from  snow-capped 
mountain,  lake  and  stream,  draining  an 
empire  stored  with  primeval  wealth.  But 
now  the  white  man  was  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era,  and  thenceforth  write  its  his- 
tory in  his  books. 

Jefferson  was  a  far-seeing  statesman. 
Xot  only  did  his  mind  grasp  the  sub- 
lime principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, but  he  forsaw  the  destiny 
of  the  American  people.  His  great 
mind  preceived  the  value  of  this  dis- 
covery and  while  minister  to  France  he 
gave  encouragement  to  the  brilliant  ad- 
ventuerer,  Robert  Ledyard,  to  explore 
the  newly  discovered  country  and  follow 
the  great  river  to  its  sources.  Elected 
president  of  the  new  republic,  he  at  once 
put  into  execution  his  ideas.  Accord- 
ingly he  sent  a  confidential  message  to 
congress,  urging  upon  it  the  necessity 
'■'f  exploring  and  taking  possession  of 
^Irav's  discovery.  Congress  acquiessed 
and' appr()])rialed  money  to  further  the 
project,  (')n  tlic  I4tli  flay  of  May.  iS^. 
-Meriweathcr  Lewis  and  William  Clarke, 
armed  with  I  resident  Jeffer.son's  author- 
ity, witli  a  little  l>and  01  twenty-seven 
ni'en,  of  wiiom  fourteen  were  United 
States  soldiers,  turned  their  faces  reso- 
lutclv  to  the  west,  and  wended  their  way 


up  the  broad  waters  of  the  ^lissouri.  It 
was  spring  time  ,and  'mid  the  twitter  of 
birds,  and  the  merry  ripple  of  the  waters, 
the  wild  song  of  the  voyageurs  arose  as 
they  drove  tlieir  pierogues  along  their 
suimy  way.  On  they  toiled  until  spring 
turned  to  summer  and  summer  to  au- 
tumn, and  the  hoar  frosts  of  autumn  to 
bleak  and  chilling  snow.  At  length 
closed  in  by  dreary  winter,  amid  the 
solitudes,  in  a  village  of  Mandan  In- 
dians, they  waited  the  return  of  spring. 
Spring  found  them  with  their  faces  turn- 
ed toward  the  setting  sun.  Up  the  Mis- 
souri still  they  toiled,  the  great  river  now 
dwindled  into  a  turbulent  stream;  up 
the  dizzy  heights  of  the  "Stony  ]Mount- 
ains,"  till  the  sources  of  the  Missouri 
became  a  mere  rivulet.  Flere  the  men 
of  the  expedition  stood  a  foot  on  either 
bank  facetiously  remarking  they  were 
■'bestriding  the  ^Missouri."  From  the 
fountain  head  of  the  ]Missouri  a  journey 
of  two  miles  and  they  stood  gazing 
down  upon  "the  continuous  woods 
where  rolls  the  Oregon."  Proceeding 
through  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  to 
the  Clearwater,  they  constructed  canoes 
Ziud  proceeding  down  this  stream,  at 
length  swe])t  into  the  Columbia.  As 
thev  floated  down  its  placid  waters  the 
red  man  stood  and  for  the  first  time  be- 
held the  pale  face.  Far  better  for  him 
that  men  had  never  gone  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  or  white  man's  axe  had 
never  rang  through  liis  forests  or  plow- 
share,turned  liis  loamy  pastures. 

It  was  a  cold  and  drear v  November 
(lav  in  T805  that  their  canoes  skinmied 
the  same  waters  tiiat  Cai)tain  Gray  had 
discovered  over  thirteen  years  before. 
And  rhev  gaze^l  ui)on  the  Pacific,  which 
ieg;'rde(i  alike  mailed  knight  atid  pro- 
saic tra\eler  as  it  rolls  u|>on  its  placid 
and    >urges    againt  its  beetling 

cliffs. 

After  exi)loring  the  bay  to  Cape  Dis- 
ni)i)oiiMnient  they  retraced  their  steps  a 
distance  oi  twelve  or  fifteecn  miles  to  a 
point  where  the  river  is  narrower  and 
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crossed  over.  They  camped  on  a  point 
now  called  Tongue  Point  and  called  it 
William.  Here  Lewis  left  them  to  locate 
winter  quarters,  and  returning  conduct- 
ed the  expedition  to  a  place  selected. 
The  point  chosen  was  about  three  miles 
south  of  the  peninsula,  afterwards  made 
famous  by  Astor.  Elk,  deer  and  all 
kinds  of  fowl  were  plentiful.  They 
erected  a  fort  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
now  bearing  the  name  of  the  explorers, 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  named  the  fort, 
Clatsop,  after  the  Indians  they  found 
there.  They  explored  the  coast  for  sev- 
eral miles  south.  At  the  beautiful  sum- 
mer resort,  Sea  Side,  they  built  salt 
kilns,  and  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 

they  made  sufficient 

salt   for  their  use. 

The  remains  of  the 

kilns  are  still  extant 

and  afiford  a  source 

of  pleasant  thought 

for  the  idle  seasider, 

as  he  whiles  away 

the  long"  and  dreamy 

summer  days.  Pro- 
ceeding  down  the 

coast    they  beheld 

the    great  rocks, 

hundreds     of  feet 

high,   standing  out 

in  the  Pacific  like 

giant  sentinels. 

They    beheld  also 

the  singing  sands  of 

Canon  Beach  and 
Elk  Creek.  These  sands  are  of  such 
composition  that,  when  stirred  by  the 
winds  they  send  forth  sounds,  not  unlike 
an  Aeolian  harp. 

Spring  having  again  opened,  the  little 
band  beheld  for  the  last  time,  the  sun 
sink  into  the  bounding  billows  of  the 
Pacific,  and  turned  their  faces  to  the 
rising  sun.  JU-forc  departing  they  signed 
and  nailed  to  h^jrt  Clatsop  tlie  following 
writing:  "The  object  of  this  last  is,  tliat 
through  the  medium  of  some  civilized 
person  who  may  see  the  same,  it  may  be 
known  to  the  world  the  party  consisting 
of  the  persons  hereto  annexed,  and  who 
were  sent  out  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  explore  the  interior  of 


the  continent  of  North  America,  did  pen- 
etrate the  same  by  way  of  the  Miss<»urt 
and  Columbia  rivers,  to  the  discharge  of 
the  latter  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  14th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1805,  and  departed  on  the  23rd  day 
of  March,  1806,  on  their  return  to  the 
L^nited  States  by  the  same  route  hv 
which  they  came  out." 

This  document,  in  the  following  year, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Hill,  of  the 
Bark  Lydia.  He  carried  it  to  China,  and 
thence  to  America.  On  the  back  of  it 
they  had  sketched  the  route  followed. 

Many  of  the  native  chiefs  of  the  Cath- 
lamets,  Chinooks,  Tillamooks  and  Clat- 
sops,  native  tribes,  visited  the  fort.  The 
Chinooks  were  giv- 
en to  pilfering  aiul 
were  forbidden  tlie 
fort.  When  an  Indi- 
an of  one  of  the  ath- 
er  tribes  approached 
he  would  shout,  as 
a  password.  "No 
Chinook."  Among 
these  chiefs,  and 
among  all  the  chiefs 
along  the  route, 
they  distributed 
medals  on  behalf  01 
the  great  father  .it 
W^ashington.  Soir.c 
of  them  are  still  ex- 
tant. These  medaU 
are  of  silver,  and  on 
one  side  there  wa-  i 
head  and  the  words:  "Th.  Jefferson. 
President  of  the  United  States.  180 1." 
on  the  other  side  were  interlocked  han»l.-. 
surmounted  by  pipe  and  tomahawk,  and 
above",  the  words,  "Peace  and  Friend- 
ship." 

September  3rd,  1806,  after  three  years 
of  hardship  amid  the  solitudes  of  prime- 
val forests.  lia\'ing  traveled  a  distance 
()()()()  miles,  found  them  again  at  li^e 
mouth  (jf  the  Missouri  river.  They  has- 
tened to  give  an  anxious  people  an  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  country  througli 
which \hey  had  traveled.  In  speaking  of 
the  expedition.  Jefferson  said:  "Never 
(lid  similar  event  excite  more  joy 
.  throughout  the    United    States.  IJ^g 
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luimblest  of  her  citizens  have  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  the  issue  of  this  jour- 
ney, and  looked  with  impatience  for  the 
information  it  would  furnish.  Nothing 
short  of  the  official  journals  of  this  ex- 
traordinary and  interesting  journey  will 
exhibit  the  importance  of  the  service,  the 
courage,  devotion  ,zeal  and  persever- 
ence,  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
discourage  which  animated  this  Httle 
band  of  heroes,  through  the  long,  dan- 
gerous and  tedious  journey." 
"  John  Jacob  Astor  preceived  the  value 
of'the  new  territory.  He  saw  it  as  did 
Tefiferson.  For  Astor  to  preceive  an  ad- 
vantage was  for  him  to  execute.  Al- 
ready wealthy  he  de- 
sired   to     strike    a        f— — ~  -r-^ 

blow   not  only   for  :^'Z;<  '  f'i^^- 

himself,  but  also  tov  . 
his  country.  Having 
sought  Jefferson's 
advice,  he  received 
encouragement.  Jef- 
ferson afterwards,  ni 
a  letter  to  Astor, 
spoke  of  the  country 
he  so  much  admired. 

"I  consider  it,"  he 
wrote,  **as  a  grear 
public  acquisition, 
the  commencement 
of  a  settlement  in 
that  part  of  the  west 
coast  of  America, 
and  look  forward 
with  gratification  to 
the  time  when  its 
spread  themselves  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  coast,  covering  it  with  free 
and  independent  Americans,  unconnect- 
ed with  us,  but  by  the  ties  of  blood  and 
interest,  and  enjoying  like  us  the  rights 
'^f  self-government." 

And  again,  in  writing  of  the  death  of 
Lewis,  he  said:  "It  lost  to  the  nation 
'he  benefit  of  receiving  from  h.is  own 
iuinds  the  narrative  of  his  successes  and 
sufferings,  in  endeavoring  to  extend  for 
I  hem  the  boundaries  of  science  and  to 
1 'resent  to  their  knowledge  that  vast  and 
fertile  country  which  their  sons  are  des- 
tined to  fill  with  arts,  with  science,  with 
trccdom,  and  hai")i-)incss. 


CAPT.  GEORGE  VANCOUVER, 
descendants  have     mountains  and 


Few  men,  indeed,  at  that  time,  foresaw 
what  Jefferson  and  Astor  foresaw. 
Thomas  H.  Benton  was  one  of  these 
men.  He  saw  the  coming  greatness  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  He  devoted  his  life 
to  securing  the  ports  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Columbia  river  with  ownership 
to  the  49th  parallel.  He  was  wont  to 
say,  pointing  across  the  prairies,  ''There 
lies  the  East — there  is  the  road  to  In- 
dia." 

Imbued  with  these  ideas,  we  find  As- 
tor, in  1810,  forming  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company.  His  own  patriotism  led  him 
to  an  error  in  selecting  his  partners.  All 
but  one  of  them  were  aliens  and  subjects 
of  Great  Britain. 
This,  too,  at  a  time 
when  war  was  im- 
minent between  ■ 
England  and  the 
United  States.  Be- 
fore Astor's  broad 
mind  lay  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  H  i  s 
plan  was  to  pene- 
trate the  countr}- 
by  the  same  route 
traveled  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke;  estab- 
lish a  chain  of  trad- 
ing posts  from  St. 
Louis  to  the  head  of 
the  Missouri  river 
and  tributaries, 
cross  over  the  sun:- 
mit  of  the  Rocky 
continue   his  trading 
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posts  from  the  sources  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  great  river,  Astor  projected  the 
building  of  a  great  mart  of  trade.  At 
this  center,  by  means  of  small  coasting 
vessels,  trading  up  and  down  the  Pacific 
coast  was  to  radiate  therefrr)m,  thence 
across  tlu'  hrM.-id  Pacific  lor  .-ale  and  ex- 
change with  (Jhiiia  and  the  East.  And 
besides,  he  would  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  llud.^on's  Bay  and  the 
X(jrtl>west  Comi)anies.  These  English 
concerns  were,  l)y  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company,  shut  out  from  Asiatic 
trade. 
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So,  in  1810,  the  Scotch  partners  came 
from  Montreal  to  New  York  in  a  large 
pierogue.  Gaily  ribboned  and  decorat- 
ed, traveling  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Hudson  river,  they  conveyed 
their  canoes  across  the  land  at  each  end 
of  the  lake,  striking  up  their  wild  boat- 
song,  they  made  hill  and  dale  resound 
with  merriment  as  they  swept  down  the 
Hudson.  They  were  the  sensation  of 
the  hour.  The  enterprise  of  Astor,  even 
in  these  primitive  days  of  America,  was 
^  novel  and  bold. 

There  were  to  be  two  expeditions,  one 
to  proceed  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  the 
other  overland,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  ship  Tonquin,  290  tons 
burden  was  fittecl 
out  and  stored 
with  supplies  and 
merchandise  for 
barter  with  the 
natives.  Jonathan 
Thorn  was  select- 
ed as  her  com- 
mander. He  was 
honest  and  cour- 
ageous, but  pos' 
sessed  an  ungov- 
ernable temper, 
and  was  proud  and 
haughty  in  de- 
meanor. On  Au- 
gust 2,  18 10,  she 
set  sail.  Trouble 
was  brewing  be- 
tween the  United 
States  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  rumble  of  war  could  be 
heard.  It  was  reported  that  an  Enijlish 
man-of-war  awaited  outside  New  York 
harbor  to  apprehend  the  expedition.  The 
United  States  government  sent,  as  a  con- 
voy, the  afterwards  famous  warship  Con- 
stitution. Out  upon  the  seas  rode  the  two 
vessels.  The  one  going  to  a  fate  roman- 
tic, tragic  and  terrible;  the  other  soon 
to  cover  the  Stars  and  Stripes  with  the 
glo-v  of  American  valor.  The  one  to 
go  down  ill-fated,  the  other  to  stand 
forth  a  talisman  of  good  luck  and  good 
fortune. 

On  the  22nd  day  of  IMarch,  t8ii.  the 
Tonquin  arrived  off  the  Columbia.  Just 


as  the  gloom  of  the  cold  bleak  night  of 
the  24th  hovered  over  the  deep,  the  good 
ship  gallantly  rode  the  roaring  breakers 
and  came  to  anchor  just  within  the  river. 
The  wind  blew  a  gale,  but  the  ship  rode 
out  the  storm  and  the  next  day,  proceed- 
ing into  a  sheltered  cove,  now  called 
Baker's  Bay,  again  came  to  anchor.  Now 
the  threatened  guns  of  Fort  Canby  tower 
above  the  spot  and  hardy  lisherman 
reaps  a  piscatorial  harvest  which  recurs 
in  never  failing  plenty. 

A  few  days  of  exploring  and  they  de- 
termined upon  a  beautiful  spot  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  clear- 
ed a  piece  of  ground,  established  an  em- 
porium, built  a  fort  and  named  it,  in  hon- 
or of  the  founder. 
ASTORIA. 

Ross  Cox,  an 
arrival  of  18 12. 
thus  describes  th  j 
fort:  The  build- 
ing consisted  of 
apartments  f  o  r 
the  proprietor- 
and  clerks,  with  a 
capacious  dining 
hall ;  extensiv«-' 
warehouses  for 
the  trading  ot 
goods  and  furs,  a 
provision  store, 
trading  s  h  o  n. 
smith's  forge,  car- 
penter shop,  etc  : 
the  whole  sur- 
rounded by 
stockade,  forming  a  square,  and  reachinir 
ai)out  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  a 
gallery  running  around  the  stockade,  in 
which  deep  holes  were  pierced  suft'i- 
cicntly  large  for  musketry:  each  ba>- 
tian  had  two  stories  in  which  a  chosen 
number  of  men  slept  every  night.  A  six- 
poiuider  was  placed  in  the  lower  story  or 
each,  and  they  were  both  prcnddod  w.: 

ia!l  .'u  iiv'.  inmiediatelv  in  front  v/a>  •• 
ge:il!e  declevity  sloping  down  to  the  riv- 
er side  ,  w'licli  was  turned  into  an  excel - 
K'iitv kitchen  garden;  a  few  hundred 
\ards  to  the  left  a  tolerable  wharf  h.'^'j 
ixen  run  out,  by  which  batteaux  an<l 
boats.  :'t  low  water,  were  able  to  laiM 
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their  cargoes  without  sustaining  any 
damage.  An  impenetrable  forest  of  gi- 
gantic pines  rose  in  the  rear;  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  thick  under- 
wood of  briar  and  whortleberry  inter- 
mingled with  ferns  and  honeysuckles." 

In  their  garden  were  planted  twelve 
hills  of  potatoes.  The  crop  for  the  first 
year  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen  po- 
tatoes. A  few  were  spared  to  the  inland 
traders  ,and  fifty-six  hills  having  been 
planted  the  second  year,  a  crop  of  fifty 
bushels  was  reaped.  And  this  was  the 
first  of  agriculture  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. For  the  purpose  of  trade  a  small 
vessel  was  built  and  christened  "Dolly." 
And  this  was  the  first  vessel  built  in  the 
new  country.  Directly  north  of  the  site 
of  Fort  Astor,  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
large  dock  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company,  and  adjoining  the 
same  on  the  East  is  the  depot  and  ter- 
minal grounds  of  the  Astoria  and  Co- 
lumbia River  railroad.  The  site  of  the 
fort  is  now^  occupied  by  the  residence  of 
an  old  pioneer,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  As- 
toria, now  a  city  of  ten  thousand. 

On  the  5th  day  of  June,  1811,  the  Ton- 
quin,  with  Alexander  McKay  on  board, 
sailed  north  on  a  trading  expedition. 
Near  the  west  shore  of  Vancouver  island 
the  vesel  came  to  anchor,  and  was  soon 
surrounded  by  natives  bringing  furs  and 
offering  them^  for  sale.  Had  the  admon- 
ition of  Astor  been  observed,  nothing 
worthv  of  note  would  have  been  record- 
ed of^his  vovage  of  the  gallant  vessel 
and  her  crew.'  "All  accidents."  he  wrote 
as  his  parting  injunction,  "arose  from  too 
much  confidence  in  the  Indians."  But 
Thorn  had  thrown  caution  to  the  winds. 
The  natives  were  admitted  freely  to  the 
deck.  Thev  were  wary  in  trade  and 
asked  twice' the  price  offered  by  Thorn. 
One  old  chief  followed  the  captain  about 
the  deck  taunting  him  with  being  stingy. 
Thorn  ordered  tlie  Indian  to  leave  the 
ship.  Thev  relapsed  into  silence,  but 
made  no  nnove  toward  going.  Thorn, 
now  beside  himself  with  anger,  rul)bcd 
an  otter  skin  in  the  chief's  face  and  shov- 
ed him  towards  the  ladder.  Immediately 
everv  savage  left  the  ship  as  if  it  were 


pestilence.  McKay  and  the  Indian  in- ; 
terpreter,  knowing  trouble  would  follow,  \ 
urged  Thorn  to  sail  away.  He  was  ob- 
stinate and  refused.  "Do  you  think,"] 
he  said.  "I  will  run  from  a  lot  of  redskins  1 
as  long  as  I  have  a  knife  or  handspike?" 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 
ing ,a  canoe  came  alongside,  and  the  oc-: 
cupants  were  admitted  on  board.  Other' 
canoes  came  until  the  watch,  becoming; 
alarmed,  called  the  captain.  Thorn  nowi 
became  alarmed  and  ordered  the  crew,; 
some  to  make  sail,  and  some  to  weighj 
anchor.  The  Indians  now  offering  tO! 
trade,  a  hurried  barter  was  commenced.; 
The  anchor  up,  the  deck  was  ordered 
cleared  by  Thorn,  in  a  loud,  peremptory; 
tone.  It  was  the  signal  of  death.  Withi 
a  yell  the  savages  fell  upon  their  marked 
victims.  In  a  short  time  all  were  dead' 
except  the  Indian  interpreter,  who  es-| 
caped  among  the  Indians,  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  ship's  clerk,  mortally  wounded,  and 
four  seamen  who  had  slipped  down  the 
rigging  and  gained  access  to  the  arsenal. 
Here,  having  secured  w^eapons,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  Indians  from  the 
ship. 

*Tor  the  remainder  of  the  day,"  says 
Irving,  in  his  work  entitled  "Astoria," 
"no  one  ventured  to  put  off  for  the  ship, 
deterred  by  the  effect  of  the  firearms. 
The  night  pased  away  without  further 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  When 
dav  dawned  the  Tonquin  still  lay  at  an- 
chor in  tht  bay,  her  sails  all  loose  and 
flapping  in  the  wind,  no  one  apparentlv 
on  board  of  her.  After  a  time  some  oi 
the  canoes  ventured  forth  to  reconnoiter 
taking  with  them  the  interpreter.  Tlie\ 
paddled  about  her,  keeping  cautiousl> 
at  a  distance,  but  growing  more  and 
more  emboldened  at  seeing  her  quiet  anc 
lifeless.  One  man  at  length  made  hij 
appearance  and  was  recognized  by  th< 
int(  r[)ri  tcr  as  ?\rr.  Lewis.  He  made 
frii-ntllv  sign*^  and  invited  them  on  board 
It  was  not  long  before  they  ventured  tc 
comply.  Those  who  mounted  the  dec! 
met  \vith  no  f  )[)pnsitian ;  no  one  was  t( 
be  seen  aboard.  Mr.  Lewis,  after  invit 
ing  them,  had  disappeared.  Other  crew: 
now  pressed  forward  to  board  the  prize 
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The  decks  were  soon  crowded  and  the 
sides  covered  with  clambering  savages, 
all  intent  on  plunder.  In  the  midst  of 
their  eagerness  and  exultation,  the  ship 
b'ew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion. 
Arms,  legs  and  mutilated  bodies  were 
blown  into  the  air,  and  dreadful  havoc 
made  in  the  surrounding  canoes.  The 
interpreter  was  in  the  main  chains  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion,  and  was  thrown 
unhurt  into  the  water,  where  he  succeed- 
ed in  getting  into  one  of  the  canoes.  Ac- 
cording to  his  statement  the  bay  present- 
ed an  awful  spectacle  after  the  catastro- 
phe. The  ship  had  disappeared,  but  the 
bay  was  covered  with  the  fragments  of 
the  wreck,  with  shattered  canoes,  and  In- 
dians swimming  for  their  lives,  or  strug- 
gUng  in  the  agonies  of  death;  while 
those  who  escaped  the  danger  remained 
aghast  and  stupefied,  or  made,  with  fran- 
tic panic,  for  the  shore.  Upwards  of  a 
liundred  savages  were  destroyed  by  the 
explosion,  many  were  shockingly  muti- 
lated, and  for  days  afterwards  the  limbs 
and  bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  up- 
on the  beach." 

And  thus  ended  the  Tonquin  and  her 
crew,  in  a  tragedy  as  deep  and  dark  as 
Avas  ever  heralded  by  tongue  or  pen. 

Of  Astor's  overland  expedition  Price 
Hunt  was  placed  in  charge.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year  1810  the  expedition  proceed- 
ed up  the  ^Missouri  river  450  miles,  and 
camped  for  the  winter.  Owing  to  the 
opposition  of  rival  companies  at  St. 
Louis  trouble  had  been  experienced  in 
procuring  men  for  the  expedition.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  Hunt  returned  to  St. 
Louis  and  procured  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  and  joined  the  expedition  in  the 
spring.  Of  this  number  was  a  unique 
character,  Piere  Dorien.  His  father  had 
been  interpreter  for  the  Lewis  and 
Clarke  expedition.  He  required  of  Hunt 
that  he  be  permitted  to  take  with  him 
his  squaw  wife  and  two  children,  the 
voungcst  of  which  was  but  two  years 
old. 

As  they  proceeded  up  the  river  they 
met  the  great  hunter  and  frontiersman. 
Daniel  Boone,  now  eighty-five  years  of 
age.  It  is  said  the  old  hero  looked  with 
"longing  eves   as   the   expedition  swept 


from  his  view  on  its  perilous  journey.  In  ; 
April,  181 1,  all  being  ready,  the  expedi- 
tion set  out.  Accompanying  it  for  the  : 
purpose  of  scientific  research  were  two  ! 
English  scientists,  Bradbury  and  Nutall.  j 
Through  a  fertile  country,  up  the  river  ' 
they  traveled,  surrounded  by  the  beau-  i 
ties  of  spring.  They  encountered  herds  j 
of  wild  buffalo  and  game  of  every  de-  i 
scription,  till  the  fertile  lands  were  pass-  ! 
ed,  and  they  were  among  the  parched  ; 
and  barren  hills.  Hearing  from  some  i 
hunters  who  joined  the  expedition  that 
the  Blackfeet  Indians  were  hostile,  they 
determined  to  leave  the  Missouri  and  j 
follow  a  more  southerly  route  than  that  i 
taken  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  j 

At  a  village  of  the  Ricara  Indians  they  i 
abandoned  their  boats,  and  having  pro-  | 
cured  horses,  proceeded  thence  by  land.  < 
Striking  across  the  dry  and  barren  ; 
plains  they  came  at  length  to  the  Black 
Hills.  These  they  skirted  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  having  turned  northerly,  ; 
came  to  the  Big  Plorn  mountains.  Oft-  ' 
en  they  were  without  game  or  grass,  but 
the  journey  was  thus  far  without  extra-  j 
ordinary  hardship.  They  were  now  at  ■ 
the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  \ 
Seeing  in  the  distance  the  Three  Tetons.  i 
or  as  they  named  them,  Pilot  Knobbs.  : 
they  wended  their  way  thither  on  the  ' 
banks  of  a  turbulent,  rushing  stream, 
which  they  called  Alad  river.  Arriving  j 
at  the  foot'of  the  mountains,  the  river  be-  ' 
came  placid  and  moved  along  majestical-  i 
Iv  and  calm,  under  the  drooping  willows  i 
of  its  banks.  They  were  now  at  the  ] 
fountain  sources  of  the  Columbia.  : 

Here  they  constructed  canoes,. but  re-  { 
ports  came  that  the  river  again  becaini'  \ 
unnavigable.  accordingly  they  crossed  j 
over  the  mountain  and  came  to  the  i 
waters  of  Henry  river.  Again  they  built  | 
canoes  and  proceeded  gaily  down  its  j 
rushing  waters  till  they  came  to  Snake  i 
river.  Down  the  Snake  several  milo- ; 
thcv  were  again  confronted  by  ra}")id.^.  A 
portage,  and  they  were  again,  in  a  short  y 
time,  confronted  by  danc^erous  rapi(l>  ] 
and  ^alls.  Men  sent'ahead  brought  word  j 
that  the  river  was  for  miles  impassable. 
Here  one  of  their  voyageurs  was  swept  | 
away  by  the  current  and  drowned.  H'^' 
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place  they  first  named  Caldron  Lmn,  but 
afterwards,  Devils  Scuttle  Hole.  The 
season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the 
prospect  was  dark.  Over  looo  miles, 
over  a  trackless  waste,  yet  lay  between 
them  and  Astoria.  The  mistake  of  the 
expedition  was  this  southern  route.  Far 
better  had  they  braved  the  hostile  Black- 
feet,  and  followed  the  route  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke.  The  latter  had  found  the  Clear- 
water navigable  and  had  proceeded  with- 
out hindrance  to  the  Columbia,  and 
thence  to  the  Pacific.  Hunt  was,  on  the 
contrary,  confronted  by  an  unnavigable 
riVer  and  that  too  late  in  the  season. 

Finally  the  party  separated  into  two 
main  divisions.  One,  under  Hunt,  took 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  one,  under 
Crooks,  the  west  bank.  Another  small 
party,  numbering  eleven,  bade  farewell 
to  their  friends  and  struck  across  the 
hills,  hoping  to  reach  the  Columbia  by  a 
still  more  westerly  route.  Gloomy  fore- 
bodings now  filled  the  minds  of  all.  Now 
the  struggle  for  life  began.  On  they  toil- 
ed, occasionally  coming  upon  an  Indian 
village  of  half-starved  natives  and  pro- 
cured from  them  now  a  dog,  now  a 
horse,  and  occasionally  feasted  upon 
wolf,  wading  through  snow,  and  famish- 
ing for  water  which  tantalized  them  far 
down  the  inaccessible  canyon.  But  they 
were  brave.  Tlie  poor  squaw  of  Dorien. 
expecting  soon  tobecome  a  mother,  toiled 
along  day  after  day  with  the  stolid  forti- 
tude of  her  race.  ^luch  of  the  time  she 
carried  the  younger  child  on  her  back. 
After  a  month  of  hardship  the  party  of 
Hunt  heard  a  shout  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  looking  over  saw 
the  party  under  Crooks.  They  were  in 
sore  distress  and  called  for  food.  A  ca- 
noe was  made  of  the  hide  of  an  Indian 
horse  and  horse  meat  taken  to  them. 
Thev  danced  for  joy,  for  it  had  been 
hours  since  they  had  tasted  food.  The 
countrv  on  their  side  of  the  river  \yas 
wen  more  barren  than  that  on  the  side 
'.f  Hunt.  Snow  had  been  falling  for 
^'•me  time.  The  emaciated  appearance 
'.r  Crooks  and  his  party  struck  dismav 
1.)  the  hearts  of  Hunt.  For  the  first 
•time  thev   realized  that  grim  famine 


was  pursuing  them,  and  that  it  would 
require  all  their  fortitude  to  brave  the 
coming  events.  Hence  they  proceeded 
several  days  down  the  river  till  the 
mountains  became  impassable.  Hunt 
here  determined  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
an  Indian  village  he  had  previously 
passed.  John  Day,  the  hunter,  was 
brought  across  the  river.  His  plight  was 
pitiful.  Famine  had  done  its  work. 
Irving  says  of  him:  ''John  Day  was  a 
hunter  from  the  backwoods  of  Virginia, 
who  had  been  several  years  on  the  Mis- 
souri in  the  services  of  Mr.  Crooks  and 
other  traders.  He  was  about  forty  years 
of  age,  six  feet  two  inches  high,  straight 
as  an  Indian;  with  an  elastic  step  as  if 
he  trod  on  springs,  and  a  handsome, 
open  countenance.  It  was  his  boast, 
that  in  his  younger  days  nothing  could 
hurt  or  daunt  him  ;  but  he  'had  lived  too 
fast'  and  injured  his  constitution  by  ex- 
cesses. Still  he  was  strong  of  hand, 
bold  of  heart,  a  prime  woodman  and  an 
almost  unerring  shot.  He  had  the  frank 
spirit  of  the  Virginian,  and  the  rough 
heroism  of  a  pioneer  of  the  West."  Soon 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  him,  and 
Crooks,  refusing  to  desert  his  old  friend, 
they,  with  a  Canadian  named  LaClerc, 
parted  with  the  expedition.  The  scene 
was  affecting  as  they  parted  from  their 
friends,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and 
bravely  set  about  the  fight  with  death  in 
the  wintry  solitudes.  Hunt  and  his 
party  having  arrived  at  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, procured  horses  for  meat,  and  in- 
quired the  way  to  the  Columbia.  They 
were  informed  that  by  traveling  north- 
westerly they  could  reach  "the  big  riv- 
er." But  as  it  was  hard  to  procure  a 
guide,  as  the  Indians  shuddered  and  said 
they  would  die.  But  tempting  l>ribes  at 
length  secured  one  and  they  ferried  the 
river  where  is  now  the  town  of  Hunting- 
ton. Hence  they  traveled  over  the  moun- 
tain to  the  Cohnn]>ia.  A  few  days  after 
and  the  wife  o{  l^orien  became  a  mother. 
Dorien  bade  the  expedition  to  proceed 
and  he  would  join  them  a  few  days  later. 
Thej'  did  so.  and  on  the  second  day 
along  came  the  Dorien  family,  the  squaw 
and  her  family  riding  on  a  crow-bait  of 
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horse  that  Dorien  had  sullenly  refused  to 
sacrifice  even  when  the  last  beaver  skin 
had  been  eaten. 

After  a  few  days'  travel  they  came  to  a 
beautiful  valley,  well  watered  with  a 
sparkling  river.  This  was  the  Grande 
Ronde  valley  and  river,  now  one  of  the 
most  prosperous,  fertile,  farming,  stock- 
raising  and  mining  localities  of  Oregon. 
They  passed  on  their  journey  the  present 
thriving  cities  of  LaGrande,  Union  and 
Baker.  From  a  wandering  tribe  of  Indi- 
ans they  procured  horses  for  food,  and 
were  overjoyed  to  hear  that  a  party  of 
\vhite  men  had  preceded  them  by  about 
a  month.  From  the  description  they 
rightly  judged  it  was  their  eleven  friends 
from  whom  they  had  parted  in  the  gloom 
at  Caldron  Linn. 

Here  they  passed  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1812,  and  celebrated  the  New  Year. 
The  poor  fellows,  though  scarce  able  to 
stand,  with  due  ceremony  obser^'ed  the 
day,  and  enjoyed  a  feast  of  dog  and 
horse.  Five  days'  journey  and  they 
came  to  Umatilla  valley.  The  natives 
were  well  clad  and  quite  intelligent. 
Again  they  heard  tidings  of  their  friends. 
After  recuperating  a  few  days  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Columbia,  now  but  a  short 
distance.  They  crossed  the  river  and 
proceeded  down  the  north  bank.  Ar- 
riving at  the  Cascades  they  procured  ca- 
noes and  embarking,  floated  down.  The 
valleys  and  much  of  the  country  they 
saw  is  today  covered  with  billows  of 
golden  grain  And  on  their  eternal  hills 
graze  thousands  of  herds.  The  dreams 
of  Jefferson,  Astor  and  Benton  are  being 
realized. 

On  the  i8th  day  of  January,  1812,  as 
they  glided  along  the  broad  waters  of  the 
river,  who  can  describe  the  sensations  of 
joy  they  felt,  on  rounding  Tongue  Point, 
at  beholding  a  beautiful  fort  in  full  view. 
They  were  met  by  their  companions  who 
had  given  them,  up  for  lost.  _  And  the 
scene  of  meeting  was  both  ludicrous  and 
affecting  as  the  voyagcurs  kissed  and 
hugged  each  other.  Deer  meat  now 
supplied  the  place  of  Indian  dog  and 
horse,  good  enough  when  no  better 
could  be  secured,  but  now  quite  out  of 
place.  They  warmed  the  inner  man  with 


spirits  from  the  stores,  and  all  was  joy.  , 

The  suffering  endured  by  these  poor  ' 
fellows  in  the  deep  solitudes  can  never  be  ' 
adequately  told.  2»kIonths  afterwards,  as  ' 
Stewart  and  several  companions  were 
floating  down  the  Columbia,  returning  i 
from  a  trading  expedition,  they  were  ' 
hailed  from  the  bank.  Looking  around  ' 
they  found  two  wretched  men,  entirely  '[ 
naked  and  unarmed,  beckoning  them  to 
come  ashore.  What  was  their  joy  at  * 
meeting  with  John  Day  and  Mr.  Crooks?  " 
Long  since  had  they  been  given  up  for  ' 
dead.  But  they  had  wintered  among  the  ' 
Indians  on  the  Snake  river,  and  in  the  ' 
spring  had  made  their  way  to  the  Co-  ^ 
lumbia,  where  they  were  well-treated  by  ■ 
the  Walla  Walla  Indians.  But  proceed-  ' 
ing  down  the  river,  at  the  Cascades,  they  ' 
were  robbed  of  everything,  stripped  nak-  ' 
ed  and  turned  out  to  die.  The  Indians  ■ 
had  even  refused  John  Day  his  flint  and  : 
steel.  John  Day  never  recovered  his  ' 
vigor.  Shortly  he  died,  and  was  buried  ; 
in  Astoria,  where  his  grave  is  still  point- 
ed out.  A  river  in  Eastern  Oregon,  near  ' 
which  he  was  rescued,  and  one  four  ' 
miles  above  Astoria,  bear  his  name.  ' 

With  this  ending  of  the  overland  ex-  ' 
pedition  Astor  had  carried  American  ^ 
commerce  and  the  American  flag  from  ' 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Pa-  ' 
cific  Northwest,  by  right  of  both  original 
discovery  and  occupation,  was  now  fully  ' 
in  the  grasp  of  the  United  States.  ' 

The  traders  found  a  mine  of  wealth.  ' 
There  were  the  beaver,  the  seal  and  the  ^ 
otter  of  the  far  North,  and  the  fur-bear- ' 
ing  animals  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

That  the  plans  of  Astor  were,  not  a  \ 
success  was  due  to  no  fault  of  his.  The  ' 
war  of  18 12  broke  out,  and  the  enterprise  ' 
that  had  been  planned  so  well,  came  to  ' 
grief.  The  choleric  Thorn  was  totally  ^ 
unfit  for  the  part  that  fell  to  his  lot.  ; 
Hunt  was  true  to  the  last  and  when  the  \ 
alien  partners  betrayed  Astor  he  protest- ; 
cd  in  vain.  The  alien  partners  were  not  | 
loyal  to  tlic  United  States  government.  ' 
They  found  ready  excuse  for  selling,  tor 
a  trifle,  the  property  of  Astor,  and  for  | 
haulirtg  down  Uic  .^tnrs  and  Stripes  and 
therunningup  of  tlie  English  Jack.  And' 
what  was  before  Fort  Astor  was  now 
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Fort  George,  named  after  the  tyrant  hat- 
ed by  all  liberty-loving  people.  In  a  let- 
ter to  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  secre- 
tary of  state.  Astor  wrote:  "McDoiigal 
transferred  all  my  property  to  the  North- 
west Company,  who  were  in  possession 
of  it  by  sale,  as  he  called  it,  for  the  sum 
of  forty-eight  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
he  retained  fourteen  thousand  dollars  for 
wages  said  to  be  due  some  of  the  men. 
From  the  price  obtained  from  the  goods, 
etc.,  and  he  having  himself  become  in- 
terested in  the  purchase  and  made  a 
partner  in  the  Northwest  Company, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  man's 
correctness  of  dealing.  He  sold  to  the 
•  Northwest  Company  eighteen  thousand 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  quarter 
pounds  of  beaver  at  two  dollars,  which 
was  selling  at  that  time  in  Canton  at  five 
and  six  dollars  per  skin.  I  estimate  the 
whole  property  to  be  worth  nearer  two 
hundred  thousand  than  forty  thousand 
dollars,  about  the  sum  he  secured  in  bills 
on  Montreal." 

For  years  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment remained  inactive  and  refused  to 
restore  to  Astor  that  which  was  his.  or  to 
assert  its  unequivocal  ownership  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  In  fact  the  govern- 
ment appeared  to  fear  Great  Britain  and 
so  they  whiled  away  the  time  in  ''joint 
occupancy,"  all  in  the  interest  of  the 
English  companies. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Senator 
Benton  championed  the  cause  of  this  ter- 
ritory so  nobly.  In  1847  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  people  of  Oregon  and  sent  it  by 
John  iM.  Shively,  who  then  owned  a  Do- 
nation Land  Claim,  embracing  the  site 
of  Fort  Astor.  The  senator  remmded 
the  people  of  Oregon  that  many  of  them 
were  his  personaf  friends,  and  concluded 
the  letter  by  saying:  "In  conclusion..  I 
have  to  assure  you  that  the  spirit  that 
made  mc  a  friend  of  Oregon  for  thirty 
vears— which  led  me  to  denounce  the 
joint-occupation  treaty  the  day  it  was 
made  and  to  oppose  its  renewal  in  1S28, 
and  to  labor  for  its  abrogation  until  it 
was  terminated:  the  same  spirit  that  led 
me  to  leveal  the  grand  destinv  of  Ore- 
gon in  articles  written  in  1818,  and  to 
support  everv  measure  for  her  benefit 


since — the  same  spirit  still  animates 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  while  I  live-' 
which  I  hope  to  be  long  enough  to  se 
an  emporium  of  Asiatic  commerce  poui 
ing  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississipj 
therough  the  channel  of  Oregon." 

The  Tonquin  found  an  unique  charac 
ter  in  the  person  of  the  Chinook  chie 
Con-com-ly.  His  tribe  dwelt  on  th 
north  shore  of  Baker's  Bay  on  the  site  c 
the  present  village  of  Chinook.  He  ws 
possessed  of  but  one  eye.  but  it  was  sai 
the  shrewd  old  chieftain  saw  more  wit 
that  one  eye  than  most  people  could  wit 
two.  McDougall.  Astor's  factor,  wc 
his  favorite.  He  saved  the  trad( 
from  drowning  soon  after  the  arrival  c 
the  ship.  Afterwards  he  gave,  in  mai 
riage.  to  the  fur  trader,  his  favoni 
daughter,  the  Princess  Con-com-1; 
Con-com-Iy  was  exceedingly  fond  of  h 
distinguished  son-in-law.  When  tl 
English  came  to  take  possession  of  Fo 
Astor  the  wily  old  chief  assembled  h 
warriors  and,  hurrying  across  the  rive 
offered  to  assassinate  the  English.  M( 
Dougall  refused  his  offer,  and  Con-con 
ly  conceived  a  supreme  disgust  for  hii 
he  never  forgot.  He  declared  his  daugl 
ter  had  "married  a  squaw',"  and  ev( 
afterwards  refused  to  have  anything  1 
do  with  his  disgraced  relative. 

The  story  is  told  that  the  traders  on( 
discovered  that  the  Indians  were  plottir 
a  massacre.  McDougall  assembled  tl 
chiefs  and  informed  them  that  he  w; 
aware  of  their  intended  treachery.  "Yc 
imagine,"  he  said,  "that  because  we  a 
a  few  you  can  easily  kill  us,  but  it  is  n 
so:  or  if  you  do,  you  only  bring  great 
evils  upon  yourselves.  The  medicine 
the  white  man  dead  is  mightier  than  tl 
red  man  living.  It  is  said  that  twen 
men  aboard  our  ship  were  killed;  but 
this  be  true  did  not  the  ship  alone  k 
two  Iinndred  of  the  murderers,  ten  f< 
one'  But  what  i^  the  wliite  man's  siii 
compared  with  the  white  man  himsel 
Listen.  I  am  the  small-pox  chief  and 
this  bottle  I  have  it  confined.  All  I  ha^ 
to  do  is  to  pull  the  cork,  and  send 
forth  among  you,  and  you  are  dead  me 
But  this  is  for  my  enemies,  and  not  f 
mv  friends." 
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This  was  too  much  for  the  poor  na- 
tives. They  had  seen  the  small-pox 
enough  to  regard  it  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  evil  spirit.  They  gave  over  all  de- 
signs against  the  white  men  and  begged 
for  their  lives.  And  it  is  told  that  ^Ic- 
Dougall  generously  spared  the  natives 
from  the  scourge. 

At  Seaside,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ne- 
canicum  river,  today  dwell  a  few  Clat- 
sop Indians — all  that  are  left  of  the  nu- 

First  Court  in  Washington. — The  first 
territorial  court  held  north  of  the  Co- 
lumbia was  called  by  Judge  Wm.  P. 
Br}'ant,  at  Steilacoom,  on  the  first  Mon- 
-day  of  October.  1849,  lor  the  purpose  of 
trying  some  Snoqualmie  Indians  who 
had  murdered  Leander  C.  Wallace,  an 
American  settler,  during  an  attack  on 
Fort  Xesqually  the  previous  ]\Iay.  The 
population  of  that  section  being  so  small 
at  that  time,  the  court  was  obliged  to 
take  along  enough  citizens  from  the  Wil- 
lamette valley  to  act  as  a  jury.  A.  A. 
.'Skinner  was  prosecuting  attorney  and 
David  Stone  plead  the  defense.  The 
Avhole  company  went  by  canoes  and  on 
liorse  back  to  Steilacoom,  carrying  all 
provisi(3ns  and  camping  utensils.  W  hile 
several  Indians  had  been  arrested,  but 
two  were  convicted  and  executed. 

The  first  mass  celebrated  by  a  Catho- 
lic priest  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  out- 
side of  what  might  have  been  done  by 
!     the  clergy  who   probably  accomi)anied 
the  Spanish  navigators,  was  celebrated 
.;     at  \'ancouver,  November  25,  183S.  The 
I    first  in  Willamette   valley,   January  6, 
!     1839,  at  French  Prairie.   The  first  Cath- 
1     olic  church  erected  was  built  at  St.  Paul 
in  1836,  but  was  not  consecrated  until 
1839.    Archbishop  Cthen  Father)  Blan- 
chet  ofticiatinp:.    This  church  was  super- 
ceded bv  a  brick  one  in  1S46,  the  first 
house   (if  wc^rship  to  be  constructed  of 
that  material  in  original  Oregon.  The 
first  sisters  to  come  were  those  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Namur.     Six   of  that  order 
coming  In'  sailing  vessel  from  Antwerp 
<lirect.    On  their 'arrival  they  established 


merous  horde  that  inhabited  the  plains  of 
the  Columbia's  south  bank,  less  than  a 
century  ago.  Among  them  dwells  Mar- 
chino  Marccell,  a  half-breed  Indian  and 
Canadian  French.  He  came  with  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  when  the  United 
States  w^ere  in  their  infancy.  He  is  now 
eighty  years  old.  The  last  of  the  voy- 
ageurs  is  he. 

GEORGE  NOLAND. 

Astoria,  Or. 

a  convent  for  the  education  of  girls  at 
St.  Paul,  French  Prairie.  This  was  in 
1844. 

It  is  a  source  of  wonder  among  many 
as  to  how  an  Indian  can  travel  unknown 
forest  paths  without  getting  lost,  as  the 
white  man  often  does.  The  reason  is 
plain,  and  had  the  white  traveler  given 
as  much  heed  to  nature's  doings  as  the 
red  man.  there  would  be  less  liability  of 
their  becoming  bewildered.  As  a  rule, 
as  long  as  one  can  see  the  sun  they  have 
a  guide  for  their  footsteps,  but  hide  that 
luminary  behind  darkened  clouds,  and 
many  of  the  whites  do  not  know  which 
way  to  turn.  Not  so  the  Indian,  he  has 
another  compass,  as  unerring  as  the  orb 
of  day,  and  finds  it  in  nature's  building. 
Ask  him  the  points  of  the  compass,  and, 
if  he  can  find  moss  growing  upon  the 
rocks  or  trees,  he  will  at  once  indicate 
them.  He  knows  that  he  is  right,  for  the 
mosses  are  always  found  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  rocks  or  trunks  and  branches 
of  the  timber. 

Original  Oregon  embraced  an  im- 
mense area.  All  of  the  present  limits, 
together  with  those  of  Washington,  Ida- 
ho and  a  portion  of  Montana,  and  possi- 
bly an  additional  unknown  ([uantity, 
comprising  its  extent.  In  1778  it  was 
called  "New  Albion"  by  the  British. 
One  portion,  in  1792,  was  by  them  called 
"New  Georgia,"  and  another  "New  Cal- 
donia."  It  was  designated  by  the  Span- 
ish navigators  as  "The  coast  of  Califor- 
nia in  the  North  Sea."  It  was  also  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and 
bears  the  nickname  "Webfoot." 
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"Well,  this  is  comfortable!"  exclaimed 
Harry  Wyndham,  throwing  himself  into 
the  large  easy  chair  before  the  glowing 
grate.  "I  haven't  seen  such  a  fire  for 
three  years;  it  does  a  man  good  to  go 
from  home  once  in  a  while,  to  know  how 
he  is  appreciated.  You  feel  quite  proud 
of  you  handsome  brother,  eh,  Sis?" 

"Pshaw,  Harry,  going  abroad  has  not 
cured  you  of  your  vanity.  But,  Anna," 
she  added,  turning  to  a  young  woman 
who  sat  sewing  in  the  corner,  "bring 
some  more  coal;  and  Anna,  do  get  my 
"^vork-box  as  you  come  down  stairs.  It 
is  awfully  stupid  here  w^ith  nothing  to 

QO.. 

"Tliank  you,  Carrie,  for  the  compli- 
men;  but  who  is  Anna?  I  have  surely 
seen  her  before." 

"Don't  you  know  Anna  Weston?" 

"WTiat!  Cousin  Anna!  Is  it  possible! 
So  she  is  exalted  to  the  rank  of  an  upper 
servant  in  her  uncle's  family — a  sort  of  a 
maid  of  all  work?" 

"Harry!  I  don't  ask  Anna  to  do  what 
I  could  not  do  myself.' 

*Ah,  let  me  see,  coal  is  apt  to  soil  deli- 
cate fins^ers.  I  suppose  Anna  does  not 
play  on  the  piano,  and  is  not  invited  into 
the  parlor.  Perhaps  my  memory  is  at 
fault,  but  I  beHevc  her  father  was  a 
wealthy  lawyer,  while  ours  was  as  poor 
as  a  church-mouse,  and  depended  a 
great  deal  on  our  rich  uncle  and   " 

Carrie's  face  flushed  crimson,  and  she 
was  about  leaving  the  room  in  indignant 
astonishment  when  Anna  returned  with 
the  coal  and  box. 

"Excuse  me,*  Anna."  said  Harry,  tak- 
ing them  from  her,  "Excuse  me  for  not 
knowing  you.  I'ut  three  years  make 
great  ciiangcs.  I  am  sorry,  however, 
that  you  >till  think  me  such  a  scapegrace 
that  you  have  not  spoken  to  nie  since  I 
came."  Here  Harry  playfully  put  his 
arm  aroimd  her  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

The  tears  r(jse  to  her  eyes,  and  her 
voice  trembled  as  she  endeavored  to  an- 
swer, but  Harrv  continued: 


'I  am  very  sorry  to  see  this,  Anna.  I 
heard  of  your  father's  misfortunes  and 
death,  but  I  did  not  imagine  that  you 
would  be  treated  thus  in  this  family.^' 

"Don't  say  anything,  please,  Harry;, 
you  can  do  nothing  to  help  me." 

"Why  have  you  remained  here?  An- 
na, you  have — you  must  have — borne  a 
great  deal.  You  used  to  be  a  fine  musi- 
cian.  It  would  have  been  better — 

"Yes,  Harry,"  she  answered,  inter- 
rupting him,  "I  should  have  gone  long 
ago  but  for  little  Efifie.  She  clung  to 
me  and  seems  to  depend  on  me  more 
than  anyone  else." 

"Bless  you,  Anna,  for  your  kindness 
to  her,"  said  the  really  affectionate 
brother,  "the  poor  child  has  not  had  too 
much  sympathy  since  I  left." 

Here  the  ringing  of  the  bell  announc- 
ed the  entrance  of  .visitors,  and  Anna 
hastily  retreated. 

When  Harry  next  saw  her  she  was 
patiently  standing  by  the  table  ironing  a 
delicate  neck-piece  of  his  own.  He  had 
often  wondered  who  fluted  these  so 
beautifully,  but  he  had  yet  to  learn  how 
necessary  Anna  was  in  household  affairs. 

"You  shall  not  do  this  for  me."  said 
he,  attempting  to  withdraw  it  from  her 
hand. 

'Suppose  I  say  it  gives  me  pleasure  to- 
work  for  you,"  she  answered  with  a  gen- 
tle smile. 

"In  that  case,  T  shall  say  I  do  not  de- 
serve such  kindness.  But,  Anna,  it  pro- 
vokes me  to  see  you  take  everything  so 
meekly.  If  you 'would  just  speak  out 
boldlv',  and  te'll  them  you  would  not  bear 
it.  th'ev  would  not  dare  to  treat  you  so. 
r  am  astonished  that  my  lather  can  suf- 
fer his  sister's  child  to  become  a  menial 
in  lii>  liou>e." 

.\nna  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  re- 
])lied  very  gently,  "Come  with  me,  Har- 
ry,^ I  have  something  to  show  you." 
lie  followed  her  u])  stairs,  and  she  stop- 
ped at  the  door  of  a  small  room  which 
she  sot'tly  opened.    On  a  low  bed  near 
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the  fire  lay  a  feel)le  child  whose  wan  face 
was  even  more  pale  and  worn  than  he 
had  ever  seen  it.  One  thin  hand  was  un- 
der her  cheek,  while  the  other  was 
thrown  over  the  pillow.   She  was  asleep. 

''Harry,  I  think  Effie  is  sinking.  Xo 
one  seems  to  notice  it  but  myself.  She 
has  seemed  to  care  for  nothing  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  has  hardly  tasted  food." 

"Dr.  Gordan  must  come  and  see  her. 
He  is  to  be  here  tonight,  and  I  will  ask 
him  to  come  up." 

I  Harry  watched  Anna  as  she  moved 
\  noiselessly  about  the  room,  putting  ev- 
j  erything  in  place,  and  preparing  some- 
j  thing  to  tempt  the  child's  delicate  appe- 
i  tite,  and  thought  how  little  the  world 
i  knew  of  the  beautifiil  life  of  patient 
I  goodness  in  that  upper  room,  of  the 
i  scenes  of  gentle  kindness  and  unweary- 
}  ing  devotedness  daily  enacted  around 
the  bedside  of  the  little  sufferer. 

Effie  had  long  beer  hopelessly  deform- 
ed, and  her  lower  limbs  were  shrunk- 
!  en  and  wasted.  Acute  pain  often  kept 
j  her  moaning  hour  after  hour.  Anna  was 
for  four  days  the  only  one  near  her.  In 
i  fact  the  child  would  seldom  let  Anna 
I  leave  her,  and  no  one  seemed  to  think 
i  that  anything  could  be  done  for  her;  so, 
I  in  time,  all  became  accustomed  to  her 
j  illness,  and  it  was  deemed  hardly  worth 
f  while  to  inquire  about  her.  Her  mother 
j  was  dead,  and  her  father  believed  that  in 
i  asking  Dr.  Gordan  t  o  come  around 
!  sometimes  and  look  at  her  he  was  per- 
j  forming  all  a  parent's  duty,  and  could 
j  do  no  more. 

>  Carrie  comi)laiued  that  a  sick  room 
made  her  head  ache,  and  in  con^^^^nu'^ncc 

.  seldom  honored  it  by  hCr  presence. 

Harry  was  really  affectionate  and  kind 

I  to  his  sister,  and  had  often  brought  a 

j  smile  to  her  pale  little  face,  that  nothing 
else  could.  lJut  with  Aima's  arrival 
there  had  cnnie  ])eace  and  happiness  to 
the  chil(r>  luart  bad  ne\cr  l^eforc 

found  place  there.  Anna  felt  that  her 
niision  on  earth,  though  through  sorrow 
and  tears,  was  one  of  deepest  and  purest 

'  That  evening,  the  parlors  re-ounded 
with  laughter  and  song.   Harry  came  up 


once  or  twice  to  see  Efifie,  and  finding 
her  quiet,  went  back  again  to  the  parlor. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Dr.  Gor- 
dan asked  Carrie  for  a  song,  wdiich  she 
told  him  she  had  forgotten. 

"Why,  Anna  can  sing  that,"  exclaim- 
ed Harry. 

'Who  is  Anna,  if  I  may  ask?"  inquired 
the  doctor. 

"Oh!  a  cousin  of  ours;  who  nurses 
Effie." 

"A  cousin!    I  did  not  know  " 

'Certainly  not,"  interrupted  Carrie; 
"few  know  Anna,  because  she  wdll  never 
come  into  the  parlor." 

"She  is  very  backward,  indeed,"  said 
Harry-  significantly.  "I  will  go  and  see 
if  I  cannot  persuade  her,  for  one  night, 
to  overcome  this  reluctance  to  society." 

Carie  bit  her  lips  with  mortification 
and  rapidly  passed  her  fingers  over  the 
piano  keys,  to  preclude  any  further  con- 
versation. 

In  a  few  moments  a  servant  came  in 
with  a  message  from  Harry,  that  the 
doctor  would  please  walk  up  stairs. 

"Harry  was  always  so  ridiculous 
about  some  things.'  said  Carie,  turning 
to  a  young  man  who  leaned  over  her 
chair  and  leaned  ever  her  chair,  and 
looked  down  languidly  into  her  face. 

A  shaded  lamp  w-as  burning  in  Effie's 
room  and  Anna  was  holding  the  child 
in  her  arms.  Harry  held  one  of  the  little 
cold  hands,  so  sadly  attenuated,  and  she 
loked  affectionately  in  her  face,  while  a 
faint  smile  lighted  i.p  her  features. 

".\nna,"  said  the  child,  softly,  pres- 
sing tlie  hand  that  was  around  her.  "yeu 
have  been  very  good  to  me,  and  God 
will  ble.^s  you.  I  am  going  home,  and  I 
will  ask  Him." 

The  thin  finregs  relapsed  their  hold, 
they  were  growing  weaker. 

The  doctor  looked  on  silently,  he  felt 
that  a  grt-atcr  j)h\sician  lhan  he  was  re- 
lieving ICffic's  sufferings. 

When  the  morning  light  stole  into 
that  litle  chamber,  it  fell  on  the  face  of  a 
still,  whit^  figure,  with  hands  crossed 
upon  its  breast,  and  whose  better  part 
"had  gone  to  I)e  an  angel." 
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The  endeavor  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  Effie,  during-  the  three  months 
previous  to  her  death,  had  been  more  of 
a  trial  than  Anna  should  have  undertak- 
en without  asistance,  and  when  her 
hours  as  nurse  had  ended,  she  was  in 
such  a  state  of  health,  through  loss  of 
sleep  and  strain  on  mind  that  she  was 
compelled  to  take  to  her  bed;  Harry  in- 
sisting that  Dr.  Gordan  be  called  at 
once,  which  was  done. 

Although  Anna  did  not  require  many 
professional  visits,  the  doctor  came  quite 
frequently  to  see  her.  None  of  the  fam- 
ily, however,  attributing  his  visits  to  any 
interest  in  her  further  than  a  medical  ad- 
viser would  be  expected  to  manifest  in 
a  patient. 

A  month  after  this.  Dr.  Gordan  was 
shown  into  the  sitting-room  at  Mr. 
Wyndham's.  Carrie  w^as  very  beautiful 
in  her  mourning  silk,  for  it  set  off  her  fair 
complexion  to  great  advantage.  Anna 
was  quietly  working  in  her  usual  dress, 
for  it  had  been  thought  too  expensive 
for  her  to  have  black. 

"She  was  only  Efifie's  nurse,"  said 
Harry,  sarcastically. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed,  Harry; 
you  care  more  now  for  Anna  than  for 
your  own  sister,"  leplied  Carrie,  with 
tears  of  anger  and  mortification. 

"It  is  well  that  someone  does  care  for 
Anna,"  he  answered,  taking  his  seat  by 
the  latter  as  he  spoke. 

"You  know,  Harry,"  she  said,  looking 
up  quietly,  as  she  always  did,  "that  the 
dress  makes  no  dift'erence  to  me.  Noth- 
ing could  make  Elsie's  memory  dearer." 

A  smile  "of  peace  rested  on  her  sallow 
features  as  she  spoke — a  gentle,  patient 

John  D.  Jackson,  a  pioneer  of  1843. 
wa.s  the  first  American  to  take  up  a  claim 
north  of  the  Columbia  river,  locating  on 
Cowlitz  prairie  in  the  fall  of  1845.  Al- 
most immediately  thereafter  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Col.  Michael  T.  Simmons  and 
others,  pioneers  of  1844,  who  had  win- 
tered at  W'ashougal  during  the  winter  of 

1844-45- 


smile  that  seemed  to  light  up  the  soul 
within,  and  made  her  almost  beautiful. 
She  looked  a  moment  at  Harry,  and  then 
her  eyes  went  back  quietly  to  her  work. 

**If  Miss  Weston  will  oblige  me,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "I  called  to  see  if  she  would 
go  with  me  to  visit  a  sick  woman  near 
by.  She  is  sadly  in  need  of  some  cheer- 
ing words,  such  as  only  one  of  her  sex 
can  give.  She  has  every  necessary  com- 
fort for  the  body,  but  is  extremely  de- 
presed  and  nervous.  My  horse  is  wait- 
ing for  me,  and  if  you  will  get  into  the 
carriage  and  go  with  me,  1  will  be  great- 
ly obHged." 

Anna  was  quickly  ready  for  the  ride. 
The  Doctor  handed  her  in  ,and  stepping 
in  after  her,  they  were  soon  far  from 
Carrie  and  all  those  little  petty  cares, 
from  which  Anna  had  known  no  respite 
for  many  a  weary  week. 

The  fresh  air  seemed  to  impart  a  glow 
to  her  cheek,  and  a  light  sparkled  in  her 
eye  that  made  her  seem  another  crea- 
ture. 

During  the  return  trip  the  Doctor  said 
to  her: 

"I  wanted  to  say  this  to  you  almost 
from  the  first,  Anna.  My  home  is  sadly 
in  need  of  its  mistress,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  make  me  wait  too  long." 

"Carrie,"  said  Harry,  about  a  year  af- 
ter this,  "guess  where  I  dined  today. 
But  you  never  will.  With  Dr.  Gordan 
and  his  wife;  and  Anna  is  actually  beau- 
tiful. Happiness  and  foreign  travel  have 
so  much  improved  her,  and  their  home 
is  so  charming,  that  I  have  made  up  jny 
mind  to  go  and  get  married  myself." 

ELLA  HENNEBERRY. 

Idaho  was  named  by  ]\[rs.  Wallace, 
wile  of  (i(»viTn(ir  Wallace,  the  first  ter- 
ritorial goveiiKjr  thereof  and  the  first 
delegate  to  congress  therefrom.  She 
named  it  after  a  niece  of  hers.  The  name 
is  Indiait  and  was  formerly  borne  by  a 
chief,  after  whom  her  niece  had  been 
named.  Its  meaning  is,  "Gem  of  the 
^Mountains." 
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GEO.  H.  fflMES,  Assistant  Secretary.  - 


The  following  letter,  written  by  one  of 
the  first  Baptist  ministers  to  come  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  will  be  interesting: 

Oregon  City,  9tli  March,  1852. 
Mr.  John  McLoughlin,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir — Having  learned  that  you  intend 
shortly  to  visit  Washington  City,  and  know- 
ing that  you  have  been  misrepresented  by 
our  delegate  from  this  country,  and  wishing, 
as  an  honest  man,  and  a  friend  to  truth  ajid 
Justice,  to  contribute  something  toward  the 
» correction  of  these  misrepresentations,  I  sub- 
mit to  your  acceptance  and  disposal  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I  arrived  in  Oregon  in  the  fall  of  1844,  and 
have  been  an  observer  of  your  treatment  of, 
and  conduct  of  the  American  immigrants. 
I  know  that  you  have  saved  our  people  from 
suffering  by  hunger,  and  I  believe  from  sav- 
age cruelty  also.  I  know  you  sent  your  boats 
to  convey  them  down  the  Columbia  river, 
free  of  charge,  and  that  you  also  sent  them 
provisions,  when  they  were  in  a  state  of 
starvation,  and  that  you  directed  them  to 
be  distributed  among  the  immigrants,  to 
those  that  were  destitute  of  money,  equally 
with  those  that  had,  nor  did  your  kindness 
stop  there,  as  many  of  us  lost  nearly  all  that 
we  possessed,  by  the  time  that  we  arrived  ic 
the  valley.  You  continued  your  favors,  by 
letting  us  have  both  food  and  raiment  for 
the  year.  Seed  wheat,  and  charging  no  more 
than  the  same  number  of  bushels  the  next 
harvest;  plows  and  cattle  to  plow  with.  To 
conclude  I  do  affirm  that  your  conduct  ever 
since  I  have  known  you,  has  been  such  as 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  you  was  friendly 
to  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  Amer- 
icans. T  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit.  You  did 
more  for  the  American  settlers  than  all  the 
men  that  were  in  it  at  that  time. 

With  sincere  wishes  that  you  may  obtain 
yours  rights,  I  subscribe  myself,  yours, 

^  VINCENT  SNELLING, 

Ord.  Minister  Gospel,  Baptist. 


In  pioneer  days  the  Sandwich  Islands 
were  of  much  more  importance  on  the 
map  of  the  world  than  the  original  Ore- 
gon, and  nearly  everything  not  coming 
across  the  plains,  either  came  from  there 
or  by  there.  The  following  communica- 
tion goes  to  show  that  more  assistance 
was  likely  to  come  from  that  quarter 
than  could  be  secured  from  the  national 
capital,  and  could  be  much  easier  reach- 
ed at  that  time: 

Oregon  City,  Dec.  26,  1847. 
To  the  American  Consul  at  Honolulu: 

Dear  Sir — The  undersigned  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  Oregon, 
(provisional  government),  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  said  body  to  write  to  you  and  re- 
quest that  you  will  cause  an  Americal  ves- 
sel to  be  sent  to  the  Columbia  as  soon  as 
possible,  if  it  be  in  your  power  to  do  so. 
Many  of  the  Indian  tribles  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  have  combined  for  the  purpose 
of  commencing  hostilities  against  the  set- 
tlements. They  have  already  committed 
deeds  of  bloody  violence;  Dr.  Marcus  Whit- 
man, his  v/ife  and  nine  others  have  been 
most  cruelly  massacred.  This  inhuman  and 
bloody  deed  has  kindled  a  flame  in  the 
breasts  of  our  citizens  which  nothing  but 
the  blood  of  the  mureders  can  extinguish. 
Though  we  are  determined  to  sesent  the  hor- 
rid injury,  we  are  at  the  same  time  sensible 
of  our  inability  to  support  a  prolonged  war- 
fare with  the  Indians,  inasmuch  as  we  lack 
many  of  the  essentiable  of  war.  We  believe 
that  the  j)iesence  of  a  ship  of  war  in  the 
Columbia  would  have  a  tendency  to  deter 
the  Indians,  and  would  be  of  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  us  in  case  of  protracted  hostilities. 

It  is  thfroforo  the  earnest  request  of  this 
government  that  you  will  exert  your  influ- 
ence to  have  the  American  vessel  of  war 
sent  to  the  Columbia  as  soon  as  possible. 
Very  respectfully,  yours  etc., 

J.  W.  NESMITH. 
W.  RECTOR, 
L.  A.  RICE, 

Committee- 


PURPLE  AND  GOLD. 


D.  W.  Jenkins'.  Cabin  No.  25,  Native 
Sons,  was  organized  at  Canyon  City, 
March  12,  1890.  The  following  were 
the  officers  installed:  J.  W.  Powell,  past 
president;  A.  J.  Stephens,  president;  R. 
R.  McHaley,  first  vice-president;  B.  C. 
Herbert,  second  vice-president;  Wm. 
Bryam,  third  vice-president;  R.  K. 
Chambers,  secretary;  C.  H.  Bell,  treas- 
urer; W.  E.  Overholt,  marshal;  W. 
Lynn  George,  Jack  Chambers  and  John 
Hyde,  trustees;  E.  O.  Martin,  inner  sen- 
tinel; E.  Southwirth,  outer  sentinel. 
The  cabin  starts  out  with  a  numerous 
and  enthusiastic  membership. 

Messer  Smith's  Cabin,  No.  26,  Native 
Sons,  was  organized  at  Lebanon,  Marcli 
1900.  Officers,  as  follows,  were  elected 
and  installed:  B.  A.  Millsap.  past  pres- 
ident; Rev.  J.  Sherman  Wallace,  presi- 
dent; Phillip  Ritter,  first  vice-president ; 
Ernest  Elliott,  second  vice-president; 
L.  A.  Armstrong,  third  vice-president; 
W.  C.  Peterson,  recording  secretary; 
Charles  A.  Smith,  financial  secretary;  C. 
W.  ^latthews,  treasurer;  J.  C.  Peebler, 
marshal;  Dr.  L.  .AL  Jones,  U.  D.Wheel- 
er and  S.  B.  Coyle,  trustees;  J.  B.  Hope, 
inner  sentinel,  and  W.  W  .Powers,  out- 
er sentinel. 

Martha  Avery's  Cabin  Xo.  18,  Native 
Daughters,  was  organized  March  26. 
1900.  at  Corvallis.  The  following  were 
the  officers  elected  and  installed:  Mrs. 
Esther  Reed,  past  president ;  Miss  Plelen 
Crawford,  president;  Mrs.  Wilhelmcno 
Wagoner,  vice-president;  ]Miss  Hor- 
tense  GrefToz,  second  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Mae  [r\'ine,  third  vice-president; 
Miss  Edna  Groves,  recording  secretary; 
Miss  Mabel  Davis,  financial  secretary; 
.Miss  RosaHe  (jreffoz,  marshal;  Miss 
P»ossie  Irvine,  inner  sentinel;  Miss  Hat- 
tie  Hoover,  outer  sentinel;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Hoover,  Airs.  Gertrude  Irvine  and 
Miss  Hattie  Hoover,  trustees.  It  is 
named  in  honor  of  Mrs  Martha  Avery, 


widow  of  the  late  J.  C.  Avery.  Mr. 
Avery  was  the  founder  of  Corvallis,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  arrivals  in  Benton 
county,  having  pitched  his  tent  on  the 
present  site  of  Corvallis  in  1845.  He 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  early  Oregon 
politics,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  first 
and  second  sessions  of  the  territorial 
legislature.  Mrs.  Avery  arrived  in  1847, 
and  on  the  identical  spot  Vvdiere  she  then 
took  up  her  residence,  she  still  resides, 
surrounded  with  life's  comforts  and  hale 
after  76  years  of  life, 

Naomi  Janette  Walter's  Cabin  No.  19, 
Native  Daughters,  was  organized  at 
Brownsville,  April  18,  1900,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Ella  AIcHargue,  past 
president;  Ollie  Stanard,  president. 
Sarah  Cooley,  first  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Mary  Hale,  second  vice-president;  Ger- 
tie Roby,  third  vice-president;  Alinnie 
Hale,  recording  secretary;  Clara  Starr, 
financial  secretary  and  treasuer;  Callie 
Templeton,  marshal;  Kate  Cavender, 
Naomi  Templeton  and  Lissie  Temple- 
ton,  trustees;  Lissie  Hunter,  inner  senti- 
nel;  Clara  Stewart,  outer  sentinel. 

Rebekah  Alaple  Parrish's  Cabin. — In 
cur  January  number  we  gave  mention 
to  the  fact  that  a  cabin  of  Native  Daugh- 
ters had  been  organized  in  Jefferson,  but 
we  were  unable  at  that  time  to  state  the 
name  selected  by  the  membership.  *We 
learn  that  it  was  named  in  honor  of 
Grandma  Parrish,  a  pioneer  of  1844, 
and  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  Marion 
county. 

Grand  Secretary  White  has  resigned, 
intc'iKhng  to  \c:\vr  for  tlie  Nome  goUi 
fields  on  tlu'  Ml'  next  nuHUh.  Tlic 

r>(Kird  of  Grand  (  Mficers  elected  E.  H. 
Savior  as  Grand  Secretary  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term.  This  election 
caused  a**  vacancy  in  tlie  office  of  Grand 
Historian,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  been 
electcfl  to  that  position. 


NESIKA  WA-WA. 


Two  new  and  valuable  works  concern- 
ing Oregon  will  soon  be  ready  for  plac- 
ing before  readers.  One  of  them,  '^Mr- 
Loughlin  and  Old  Oregon,"  will  be  pub- 
lished by  :McClurg  &  Co.,  of  Chicagc, 
and  the  other,  ''Stories  of  Oregon,"  by 
Whitaker  &  Ray,  of  San  Francisco.  The 
latter  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Native 
Daughters.  The  author  of  both  of  these 
works  is  Eva  Emery  Dye,  the  well 
known  and  interesting  wTiter.  All  read- 
ers know  that  anything  coming  from  her 
pen  is  much  sought  after-  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  volumes  w^ill  meet 
with  a  large  and  ready  sale. 

The  Quarterly  (magazine)  of  the  Or- 
egon Historical  Society  for  March,  1900, 
is  now  published  and  for  sale.  This  is 
the  first  effort  towards  a  work  that 


should  have  been  undertaken  a  long- 
time ago,  as  much  data  has  undoubtedly 
been  destroyed  by  reason  of  no  one 
showing  an  interest  in  such  matters  and 
the  possessors  not  fully  recognizing  the 
importance  of  placing  them  in  the  hands 
of  those  competent  to  weave  a  history 
out  of  the  tangled  threads  that  have 
laid  and  are  now  lying,  musty  and  mold- 
ed, in  the  old  comphor  trunks  that  cross- 
ed the  plains  a  half  of  a  century  ago. 
Again,  there  has  been  no  one  with  anv 
semblance  of  authority  to  receive  these 
papers,  and  people  hesitate  to  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  All 
this  is  different  now,  the  character  of  the 
officers  and  gentlemen  whose  names  ap- 
pear are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  his- 
tory will  be  writ  as  it  transpired. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


JOHN  AND  SUSAN  D  MELDRUM. 


Both  of  these  well-known  pioneers  were 
Kentuckians,  and  both  born  in  Shelby  coun- 
ty, therein.  The  date  of  Mr.  Meldrum's  birth 
being  March  27,  1S08,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Mel- 
drum,  formerly  Miss  Susan  Depue  Cox,  July 
25,  1S17.  The  ancestry  of  Mr.  Meldrum  was 
Scotch-Irish,  immigrating  to  America  in 
1800,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Meldrum,  French- 
Hugenot.  The  parents  of  each  of  our  sub- 
jects removed  to  Illinois  when  their  children 
were  still  young.  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel- 
drum m,ei  and  were  married,  the  date  of  their 
nuptials  being  December  11,  1834.  Their 
golden  wedding  was  celebrated  in  Oregon 
City,  in  1SS4. 

In  18.34  they  removed  to  Iowa  and  in  184.') 
crossed  the  plains,  arriving  in  Oregon  in  the 
fall  of  that  year.  The  family  first  located 
at  Linn  City,  a  town  then  on  the  Willamette 
river  immediately  opposite  Oregon  City,  but 
in  1801  washed  away  by  high  water  of  thai 
year.  In  the  spring  of  18 u;  they  removed  to 
a  claim  situate  on  the  Molalla  river,  known 
as  the  Harrison  Wright  place.  They  subsp- 
quently  resided  in  several  localities  in  the 
Willamette  valley,  their  neighbors  boing  ffw 
and  far  between,  as  the  population  at  that 
time  was  very  limited  outside  of  the  older 
settled  places.  Then  the  Indians  out-num- 
bered the  whites,  and  at  times,  were  very 
Insolent  and  a  constant  menace  to  the  livos 
and  property  of  the  settlers.  Fortunately, 
hcvvever,  the  family  were  not  molested,  ex- 


cept by  an  occasional  theft  of  some  article 
of  no  consequence. 

In  1849  the  California  gold  fever  had 
reached  Oregon,  Mr.  Meldrum  being  one  of 
those  effected.  He  made  his  family  as  com- 
fortable as  the  times  and  circumstances  then 
existing  would  permit  of,  and  set  out  for  the 
mines,  crossing  the  intervening  wilderness 
on  horseback.  After  a  twelve-months  season 
of  prosperity  in  the  mines  he  concluded  to 
return  home,  and  started  on  the  return  trip 
with  a  party  of  others,  little  expecting  seri- 
ous troubles  while  en  route,  but  on  hteir  ar- 
rival in  the  sourthern  portion  of  the  state 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Rogue  River  In 
dians.  barely  escaping  with  their  lives,  loos- 
ing their  saddle  horses,  pack  animals  and 
packs,  together  with  all  their  guns  but  two 
and  their  gold  dust.  Thenceforth  the  way  to 
the  settlements  was  toilsome  and  dangerous, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  what 
they  could  kill  with  their  guns. 

In  1850  the  family  removed  to  Pacific  City, 
located  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river,  a  town  wiped  out  by  the 
government  in  1852  for  reservation  purposes, 
llorp  they  remained  for  six  years,  Mr.  Mel- 
drum serving  thn  people  as  county  commit 
sioncr  and  county  judge,  holding  the  latter 
office  for  two  terms,  during  the  time.  The 
Indian  disturbances  of  ls;r)5-5(;  were  such  a-? 
to  warrant  him  in  removing  to  a  more  thick- 
ly settlement,  and  the  family  once  more  i<'- 
turnod  to  Oregon  City,  where  the  family 
home  has  continued  to  be  ever  since. 
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Mr.  Meldrum  died  August  2,  1SS9,  leaving 
behind  him  a  widow  and  five  children  to 
mourn  his  decease.  Mr.  Meldrum  always 
took  a  deep  interest  in  everything  tending 
to  build  up  the  community  and  state;  he 
was  highly  honored  for  his  worth  as  a  true 
and  good  man  during  life,  and  his;  death 
deplored  by  the  very  many  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  as  a  citizen,  a 
friend  and  neighbor. 

Five  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meldrum  prior  to  their  coming  to  Oregon,  ali 
of  whom  crossed  the  plains  with  them,  and 
five  more  came  to  bless  the  family  roof  tree 
after  their  arrival  here.  Of  these,  but  three 
daughters  and  two  sons  are  now  living.  One 
of  the  daughters,  Margaret  0..  is  the  wife  of 
Judge  W.  S.  Moore,  of  Klamath  county;  the 
second,  Mary  R.,  is  the  wife  of  Hon.  D.  P. 
Thompson,  of  Portland,  and  the  youngest, 
Sarah  M.,  became  the  wife  of  Captain  F.  O. 
McCown,  of  Clackamas  county.  John  W.  re- 
sides near  Oregon  City  and  has  ably  filled 
the  offices  of  county  surveyor  and  county 
judge  of  Clackamas  county.  Henry  is  a  sur- 
veyor by  profession,  is  married  and  lives  at 
Oregon  City. 

«  ■ 

HARVEY  W.  SCOTT. 


The  question  has  often  been  asked  as  to 
the  names  of  the  twelve  leading  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States,  and  the  an- 
swer, has  always  included  the  Oregonian  as 
one  of  the  twelve.  Its  prominence  in  this 
respect  is  due  solely  because  of  its  able  edi- 
torials. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman whose  name  heads  this  sketch  is  and 
has  been  for  many  years  the  editor  of  that 
great  daily. 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  February  1.  1S38,  in 
Tazwell  county,  Illinois.  In  1^')2  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  across  the  plains.  The 
family  made  their  first  home  in  Yamhill 
county,  and  from  thence,  in  IS.'jt.  removed  to 
the  Sound,  and  again,  in  ISaT,  to  Forest 
Grove.  While  in  this  latter  place  our  sub- 
ject attended  the  Pacific  University  and  has 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  graduate 
therefrom.  This  education  was  in  the  main, 
brought  about  by  his  own  individual  effort. 

In  18G5,  Mr.  Scott  assumed  editorial  cnarge 
of  ,the  Oregonian.  and  has  ever  since  held 
that  position,  except  from  October.  1872,  to 
.Vpril,  1877.  During  this  interval,  he  was  a 
portion  of  the  tinre  collector  of  customs  for 
the  district  of  Oregon,  and  again,  editor  of 
the  Daily  Bulletin. 

The  qualities  of  Mr.  Scott's  mind  are  ca- 
paciousness, strength  and  clearness.  His  ca- 
pacity to  stretch  his  inve.stigations  over  the 
whole  range  of  knowledge  is  wonderful, 
writing  upon  all  subjects  without  fear  of 
consequences.  The  logical  faculty  predom- 
inates ;:i9  thinking,  hence    his  conclusions 


are  clear,  connected  and  concise;  welding 
his  arguments  into  chains,  whose  every  link 
is  steel.  Men  who  think  but  little,  and  that 
on  the  surface  of  things,  often  disagree  with 
him,  but  profound  thinkers,  always  ques- 
tion their  own  opinions,  if  found  contrary  to 
his.  While  he  is  proud  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  especially  partial  to  Oregon,  this 
section  of  the  Union  has  reason  to  feel 
proud  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Scott  is  th© 
production  of  its  early  educational  and  lit- 
erary efforts. 

In  the  fall  of  1SG.5  Mr.  Scott  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Nicklin,  a 
pioneer  of  18,50.  Mrs.  Scott  lived  until  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  when  she  passed  away,  from 
earth.  The  fruits  of  this  union  was  three 
sons,  only  one  of  whom  is  at  present  alive. 
In  the  summer  of  187G.  Mr.  Scott  was  mar- 
ried again,  the  bride  being  Miss  Margaret 
McChesney,  of  Pennsylvania.  Two  sons  and 
a  daughter  have  blessed  this  union. 

SAMUEL  ALLEN. 


This  noble,  whole-souled  gentleman,  now 
deceased,  was  one  of  Oregon's  best  and  lead- 
ing pioneers.  eH  was  born  in  East  Tennes- 
see, July  21,  ISO.).  In  early  youth  he  was 
left  fatherless,  and  with  his  widowed  mother 
removed  to  Missouri.  Here,  at  the  age  of  21, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Benson,  also 
a  native  of  Tennessee.  From  the  time  of  the 
taking  place  of  this  event,  he  resided  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  Missouri  until  1847.  when  h*^ 
decided  to  cross  the  plains  to  Oregon.  Mak- 
ing provision  for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved 
motlier,  who  preferred  to  remain  nearer  civ- 
ilization, he  bade  her  a  last  farewell,  and 
with  his  yung  wife  and  little  children,  ac- 
complished the  great  journey,  arriving  in 
October,  1847.  He  at  once  went  to  the  ro- 
mantic banks  of  the  Abiqua  river  where  he 
located  a  land  claim,  developing  it  into  one 
of  the  finest  farms  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Allen  was  perhaps  as  extensively 
known  as  any  man  in  Oregon.  His  home  was 
the  stopping  place  for  all  the  travelers  from 
the  upper  Willamette  valley  to  Portland,  and 
a  resting  place  for  the  most  of  the  immi- 
grants looking  for  lands  in  hi=i  neighbor- 
hood or  in  sections  further  south.  Through 
his  ho.~pitable  treatment  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  he  became  endeared  to  a 
wide  circle  of  acriun intances.  all  of  whom 
addressed  him  wirli  the  fatherly  expression. 
"I'ncle  Sam." 

He  was  a  mo.st  industrious  worker,  a  good 
business  man  and  a  friend  of  progress;  and 
it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  when  the  diffi- 
culties of  distance  and  isolation  were  over- 
come and  modern  improvements  made  as 
available  here  a>>  elsewhere.  A  man  of  vig- 
orous intellect,  he  might  of  stood  high  In  al- 
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mosL  any  branch  of  professional  life  could 
he  of  had  the  advantages  of  an  early  educa- 
tion. 

In  1870  he  removed  to  Sai.i^m  to  spend  the 
evening  of  his  life,  and  died  there  May  12, 
187t).  In  a  public  capacity  he  was  also  ac- 
tive and  efficient,  serving  in  many  positions 
of  trust,  among  them  being  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  whom  vv'as  entrusted  the  build- 
ing of  the  state  house. 

The  family  consisted  of  eight  children. 
Elizabeth.  (Mrs.  Brown),  Thomas  B..  Eva- 
line,  (Mrs.  Donaldson,)  Julia  A.,  Angeline, 
(Mrs.  Sweeney,)  Wm.  H.,  Mary  L.  and  Lin- 
nie  A.,  (Mrs.  Settlemier),  Mrs.  Brown,  Wm. 
H.  and  Julia  A.,  are  now  dead. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Allen  was  possessed  of  the 
same  kindly  disposition  as  her  husband.  AH 
who  knew  her,  and  they  were  legion,  loved 
her.  Upon  the  decease  of  Mr.  Allen  she  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Salem.  She  was  united  in 
marriage,  secondly,  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Trimble, 
who  survives  her.  She  died  January  9,  1900. 


THOMAS  B.  ALLEN. 


up  for  several  years,  netting  great  profit.s. 
After  living  on  this  claim  for  eight  years,  It 
was  sold  at  a  good  advantage  and  a  removal 
made  to  French  Prairie  where  a  new  farm 
was  purchased.  Near  this  place  was  locateil 
what  was  known  as  Bellpassie,  quite  an  im- 
portant point  until  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
road which  built  up  the  town  of  Woodburn, 
which  effectually  killed  it. 

In  1870  this  farm  was  sold  and  the  family 
removed  to  Salem  in  order  that  the  children 
could  enjoy  better  facilities  for  getting  an 
education.  In  1878  a  remove  was  made  to 
San  Jose,  California,  where  tiie  family  roof 
tree  was  maintained  until  1881,  when  the 
family  came  to  Portland.  Upon  coming  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  Northwest,  Mr.  Allen 
became  identified  with  the  well-known  mam- 
mouth  musical  house  conducted  under  the 
name.  The  Wiley  B.  Allen  Co.,  of  which  his 
son  is  the  presiding  genius. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  have  two  children, 
Wiley  B.,  and  Lilly  Bell  Allen. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  HARLOW. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  Janu- 
ary 30.  1830,  and  followed  the  migrations  of 
his  father  during  thet  time  the  family  resid- 
ed in  the  state,  gaining  what  education  th-' 
three  months'  school  taught  in  the  old  log 
school  houses  would  afford  in  those  days. 
In  1847  his  parents  concluded  to  immigrate 
to  Oregon,  and  with  them  came  their  family, 
arriving  here  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and 
located  some  three  miles  from  Silverton,  on 
the  Abiqua  river. 

In  18r)l  Mr.  Allen  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Hary  A.  Settlemier,  who  was  born 
in  Illinois,  November,  1831,  and  crossed  the 
plains  with  rer  parents  in  LS49.  A  land  claim 
was  taken  up  near  the  home  of  his  father, 
which  he  at  once  began  to  improve.  The 
first  year  ten  acres  were  planted  in  wheat, 
the  yield  being  forty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
As  threashers  and  mowers  were  then  not  in 
vogue  in  Oregon,  the  grain  was  cut  with  a 
cradle  and  threshed  out  by  putting  it  in  \ 
p7ile.  and  driving  oxen  over  it,  after  whicli 
it  was  hauled  to  Oregon  City,  then  the  only 
'Store  in  the  valley,  where  it  was  exchanged 
for  groceries,  flour  and  other  necessities 
needed. 

During  the  first  winters  Mr.  Allen  em 
ployed  his  hours  in  splitting  rails  and  fenc- 
ing h'lA  claim,  averaging  from  !."><»  to  -Jiu 
rails,  per  day.   In  he  started  an  or- 

chard, purchasing  the  more  matured  trees 
at  .-^l  each.  Tre  second  year  they  began  lo 
hear,  and  the  applen  sold  brought  him  from 
.^.'>  to  per  box.  He  made  a  business  oi" 
raising  hogs,  which  he  turned  into  bacon  at 
froE.  30  to  40  cents  a  pound.  This  was  kept 


Captain  John  Harlow,  one  of  Oregon  b 
most  highly  esteemed  and  energetic  citizens 
of  the  past,  was  born  at  Bangor,  Maine,  m 
1S20  and  received  his  education  and  whole- 
some early  training  in  the  city  of  his  birtu. 
Left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
he  was  thenceforth  practically  thrown  up^.u 
his  own  resources  in  making  his  way  in  th,? 
world.  He  embarked  in  his  brother's,  Thom- 
as Harlow's  ship,  as  an  ordinary  seamaa, 
but  scon  worked  himself,  by  pluck  and  per- 
severance, up  to  the  position  of  first  mate. 

In  1840.  in  the  high  tide  of  the  California 
gold  excitement.  Captain  Harlow  was  placed 
by  his  brother  in  command  of  a  sailing  ves- 
sel bound  from  Ba:;gor  to  San  Francisco. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  the  Golden  Gate  he  m-'t 
with  the  unlooked-for  experience  of  havini; 
his  entire  crew  de.sert  him  and  stampede  to 
the  El  Dorado  gold  fields,  whereupon  he  sold 
the  ship  and  cast  his  fortune  with,  the  far 
West. 

In  18.")1  Captain  Harlow,  in  company  with 
Captain  Zachariah  Norton,  a  well-known 
pioneer  of  a  generation  ago,  made  their  way 
to  Portland.  At  that  rime  there  were  not 
more  than  a  dozen  residences  in  the  city, 
and  those  of  the  mosc  primitive  type.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  appropriate  t-. 
stale  tliat  Capt.  Harlow  inad<' and  laid  thefir>.. 
(•ai'i)et  put  down  in  tlie  nucleus  of  the  pres- 
ent splendid  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Norti;- 
west.  Tlie  residence  in  which  It  was  placed 
stood  upon  the  ground  now  occupied  by  tlie 
Taylwr-Street  Metii(HlisL  church.  In  th(^ 
building  up  of  Portland,  Mr.  Harlow  wa=?  a 
potent  factor.  He  was  always  alert  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  home  of  his  adoption. 
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and  ever  loyal  to  any  project  intended  to 
enhance  the  welfare  of  the  community.  In 
early  times  he  was  a  partner  of  the  late 
Mayor  John  Gates  in  a  saw  and  planing 
mill,  an  enterpiise  that  was  exceedingly  re- 
munerative. Unfortunately,  however,  the 
structure,  uninsured,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
entailing  a  loss  of  about  rr30,0<X).  The  los^ 
did  not  affect  his  financial  standing.  In  1S72 
Captain  Harlow  laid  out  and  named  the  town 
of  Troutdale.  Here  he  made  his  country  horP':; 
and  here  his  son.  Judge  Fred  E.  Harlow,  lives 
on  the  old  homestead.  At  his  death,  which 
occurred  November  23.  1SS3,  Mr.  Harlow  left 
a.  valuable  estate  in  Portland  and  a  large 
tract  of  800  acres  of  land  located  in  aad 
about  Troutdale. 

Mr.  Harlow^  was  thrice  married,  his  firrl 
wife  being  Miss  Hannah  Felker.  to"  whom  he 
was  wedded  in  1842.  She  died  in  1850.  By 
this  union  three  children  were  born,  only  one 
of  whom,  Chester,  is  now  alive.  He 'lives  In 
Portland.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Margaret 
Talbott,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  IS.ir. 
Sue  died  in  1801.  One  child,  Felecia,  (Mrs. 
B.  S.  Worsley).  living  at  Astoria,  was  tie 
fruit  of  this  union.  In  ISGO  the  captain  rr^- 
»  turned  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood  and  met 
and  married  Mrs.  Celeste  Barker.  To  them 
were  born  one  daughter  and  three  sons.  The 
daughter,  Maud  M.,  is  the  wife  of  Major  Dan 
J.  Moore,  the  popular  and  efficient  clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Multnomah  county;  Fred 
E.,  the  eldest  son,  resides  with  his  family  at 
Troutdale,  where  he  looks  after  a  large  farm 
and  is  the  justice  of  the  peace.  Louis  A.  and 
family,  and  Milton  G.,  reside  in  Portland. 

of  whom  are  an  honor  to  their  parents 
and  a  credit  to  the  community. 

In  1883  the  captain  contracted  a  severe  lio- 
ness from  which  he  was  unable  to  recover, 
dying  on  November  23.  of  that  year.  His  de- 
cease was  a  blow  to  the  city  and  state,  for 
good  citizens  are  a  commonwealth's  best  gift 
and  their  loss  is  deplored. 

Mrs.  Harlow  resides  in  the  well-appointed 
family  home;  a  loveable  woman,  a  good 
mother,  neighbor  and  friend. 

RIGHT  REV.  THOS.  F.  SCOTT.  D.D. 


Bishop  Scott  was  born  in  Iredell  County, 
N'orth  Carolina.  March  12,  18<i7.  He  acquired 
his  education  at  Franklin  College.  Athens, 
Georgia  (now  the  University  of  Georgia). 
^Ma<lir.iting  therefrom  in  1S29.  He  was  or- 
•lainc]  a  deacon  March  1S43.  and  prie.st 
February  24,  1844.  From  the  time  of  his  or- 
dination as  deacon  he  was  (-ngaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  in  the  stare  of  Georgia 
nntil  he  was  elected  Mis.sionary  Bishop  of 
Oregon  (including  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idihoi.  having  charge  of  the  parish  at  Ma- 
con, Marrietta,  Columbus  and  other  places. 


He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1853,  by 
the  University  of  Georgia. 

In  1853  the  General  Convention,  held  in 
New  York,  elected  him  Missionary  Bishop  of 
Oregon.  He  was  consecrated  January  8. 
1854,  aiiv.  started  for  his  new  field  of  labor, 
accompanied  by  his  v/ife.  coming  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus,  arriving  in  Portland  on  the  22d 
of  the  following  April.  He  found  here  but 
two  clergymen— Dr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Fack- 
ler — and  but  three  organized  congregations. 
He,  however,  entered  upon  his  work  with 
great  earnestness,  and  with  wise  and  well- 
considered  plans  for  the  advancing  the  best 
interests  of  the  church.  He  found  before 
him  a  laborious  and  difficult  undertaking, 
but  he  went  forward  undaunted  and  builded 
here  and  there,  until,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years,  schools  were  established,  pulpits 
erected  on  every  nand  and  communicants  by 
scores  were  brought  into  the  fold. 

In  1867  he  went  East,  again  making  the 
trip  between  by  water.  He  reached  New 
York  in  great  prostration  of  strength  from 
an  attack  of  Panama  fever,  contracted  while 
crosing  the  Isthmus.  He  rapidly  grew  worse, 
and  died  on  July  9,  1867.  and  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Trinity  Church 
in  that  city.  His  wife,  who  went  East  with 
him  survived  him. 

Calm,  wise,  prudent,  conservative  and 
kind,  the  first  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  wil  be  long  remembered,  and 
his  memory  be  cherished  and  revered. 
Peace  be  to  his  ashes. 

REV.  JOHN  Mccarty,  u.d. 


Rev.  Mr.  McCarty  came  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest. as  a  Chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
arriving  in  January.  1853.  He  not  only  at- 
tended to  his  duties  as  chaplain  of  the  troop- 
at  Vancouver,  where  they  were  stationed, 
but  had  charge  of  Trinity  Church  in  Port- 
land for  some  time.  In  October,  1854,  he  re- 
moved to  Fort  Steilacoom.  on  the  Sound, 
where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and  while 
there  frequently  preached  in  the  town  of 
Steilacoom.  in  Olympia.  and  other  places. 

In  November.  1855.  he  went  east  on  a  visit, 
returning  the  following  year,  detailed  to  the 
chaplaincy  at  Vancouver.  Here  he  also  had 
charge  of  St.  Luke's  Church..  In  1S50  he  re- 
signed his  pastorate  on  account  of  growing 
infirniitics  and  obi  aue.  NVv.t  were  a  u^io:)'.'- 
more  devot^-d  fo  tlieir  p'lsfor  than  were  Ij;,;. 
He  was  sf)  kind,  bright.  clictM-ful  and  fatlie.- 
ly,  that  all  looked  upon  him  as  a  benediction 
wiien  he  came  into  their  homes,  met  rhem 
()  nthe  .-treets  or  tauglit  them  from  the  sa- 
cred \ledk.  It  wa>  a  sad  day  to  his  people 
when  he  resigned  and  a  sudder  day  still 
when  he  removed  from  Vancouver  and  took 
up  his  residence  In  Washington  city. 
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i  After  his  removal  to  Washington  city,  he 
i  continued  to  reside  there  until  his  death, 
i  which  occurred  May  lu,  1881.  He  was  aged 
\     eighty-three    years    when    he   passed  from 

earth  to  the  reward  of  the  good,  the  wise, 

the  -useful. 

Dr.  :\f«Carty  was  closely  identified  with  the 
early  wct'k  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the 
I     Pacific  iSorthwest,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
I     clergy  and  laity  at  Oregon  City,  before  it 
i     was  known  that  the  church  in  the  East  had 
I     made  any  provisions  for  a  bishop  for  this 
field,  hte  convention  wrote  on  and  suggeste.. 
I     that  he  be  elected  and  appointed  for  the 
,     same.    This  shows  in  what  high  honor  and 
esteem  he  was  held  by  his  associates.  He 
attended  all  the  early  convocations  of  the 
church,  taking  an  active  part  m  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  churchrpfqfieHci-daCuotbcahc 
ations.     He  was  greatly  missed  when  he 
ceased  to  attend  them;    and  his  happy  face 
was  seen,  and  his  cheerful  voice  was  heard 
no  more. 

REV.  ST.  MICHAEL  FACKLER. 


Rev.  Mr.  Fackler  was  a  native  of  Staun- 
ton^  Virginia,  first  moved  to  Missouri,  and 
then  crosed  the  plains  for  his  health  in  184?. 
This  was  greatly  improved  by  the  trip;  and 
he  soon  undertook  such  work  as  he  could 
do,  teaching  and  preaching  as  opportunity 
offered.  For  a  short  time  he  taught  in  the 
Methodist  school  at  Salem,  the  progenitor  of 
the  present  Willamette  University.  Rev. 
Herbert  Beaver  was  the  first  Episcopal  di- 
vine to  come  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  he 
being  at  Vancouver  from  1836  to  1838.  but 
his  coming  cannot  be  considered  more  than 
an  incident,  and  one  can  well  say  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fackler  was  the  first  minister  of 
such  denomination  coming  here  as  a  pioneer. 

At  an  early  day  he  located  a  claim  near 
Butteville.  where  he  resided  for  many  years. 
I  Wnile  thus  occupied  in  secular  affairs  he 
was  not  idle  as  a  clergyman,  preaching  in 
many  places  in  the  Willamette  valley. 
In  course  of  time  he  built  a  church  at  Butte- 
ville, doing  most  of  the  work  with  his  own 
hands.  This  wa  sthe  first  Episcopal  church 
erected  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
!  He  was  united  in  marriage  in  1849,  to 
I  Mi?s  Wilbur,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Wil- 
bur, a  pioneer  eMthodist  minister.  She  lived 
but  a^  short  time  after  the  marriage,  leaving 
a  daughter,  who  also  died  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  In  1S»10  he  was  again  married,  the 
brid«^  brnn-  Mi.ss  Rachel  Wand,  of  New 
S.(;[lan(l,  New  York.  Th-j  fiuirs  of  this 
union  was  two  children,  a  :;on  and  daughter. 
The  son  sleeps  beside  the  first  wife  and 
child  at  Butteville,  and  the  daughter  resides 
in  the  East. 

I'rom  the  date  of  his  arrival  he  labored  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Master;  visiting  and  liv- 
ing in  various  localities  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west.   Ih  1867  he  left  for  the  East  to  meet 


his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  there  visit- 
ing, going  by  way  of  Panama.  After  leaving 
Graytown  the  cholera  broke  out,  and,  with 
no  thought  of  his  own  safety,  he  unreserved- 
ly gave  his  assistance,  ministering  to  the 
sick,  praying  for  the  dying  and  burial  of  the 
dead.  These  unremitting  attentions  made 
him  an  easy  prey  to  the  epidemic,  and  he  fell 
at  his  heroic  task.  Thus  closing  the  life  of 
a  good  man — one  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  remains  were  interred  at 
Key  West.  Mrs.  Fackler  survived  her  hus- 
band but  a  short  time. 

REV.  JAMES  R.  W.  SELLWOOD. 


This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  earlier  and 
best  known  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen  to 
come  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Keverne,  county  Corn- 
wall, England,  June  21,  1808.  His  father 
died  a  short  time  prior  to  his  birth,  and  he 
and  his  older  and  only  brother,  the  Rev. 
John  Sellwood,  were  brought  up  an  educated 
by  their  mother. 

In  1853,  the  mother  ataosihrdluaoirdlotj 

In  1853  the  three,  mother  and  two  sons, 
came  to  America,  residing  first  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  afterward  to  the  then  new  state  of 
Illinois.  In  1854  he  went  to  South  Carolina 
to  engage  in  lay  missionary  work,  remaining 
there  until  1856,  when  himself  and  his  broth- 
er came  to  Oregon  as  missionaries.  During 
their  stay  at  Panama,  a  riot  broke  out 
among  the  natives,  resulting  in  much  loss  of 
life  and  property.  The  Sellwood  family  be- 
ing not  only  robbed  by  them  but  placed  in 
imminent  peril,  barely  escaping  with  their 
lives.  One  of  his  sons  and  his  brother  were 
badly  wounded,  the  latter  never  recovering 
from  the  ill  usage  he  received. 

After  his  arrival  in  Oregon  h*  ^vas  sent  to 
take  charge  of  the  church  at  Salem,  where 
he  remained  for  over  nine  years.  In  1860  he 
was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  church,  his 
work  before  being  done  as  a  deacon.  In 
1865  he  removed  to  Milwaukie,  which  place 
he  made  his  home,  still,  he  was  engaged  in 
missionary  labors  up  to  the  date  of  his 
death  , going  from  place  to  place  and  doing 
as  much  work  as  he  was  able. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth H.  Dawe,  in  1837.  They  were  blessed 
with  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. One  of  his  sons  being  the  Rev.  John- 
W.  Sellwood,  now  deceased.  Mrs.  Sellwood 
(liod  at  their  Milwaulcio  home  January  IS, 
1X71,  at  the  ripe  ago  of  sixty-seven  years  and 
eight  month-;.  She  was  greatly  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  her. 

In  1875  he  removed  to  Portland,  locatig  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  there  lived 
and  continued  his  useful  career  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  March  22,  1803.  His 
brother,  the  Rev.  John  Sellwood,  died  Au- 
gust 27.  1892. 
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